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AEG Allgemeine Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft: General Elec- 

tric Company 
AFV Armoused fighting vehicle(s) 

AG Aktiengesellschaft: joint stock company 

AHA Allgemeines Heeresamt: general army office 

AK Armeekorps: army corps 

Amt Ausl./Abw. Amt Ausland/Abwehr: foreign intelligence depart- 

ment in the High Command of the Armed Forces 
Arm. Anhang: annexe, appendix 

Anl. Anlage: enclosure 

AO Abwehroffizier: security officer 

AOK Armeeoberkommando: army headquarters staff 

AO Kraft Armee-Kraftfahr-Offizier: army motor-transport of- 

ficer 

AR artillery regiment 

Art. Artillerie: artillery 

Art.Kdr. Artillerie-Kommandeur: artillery commander 

Art.Rgt. Artillerie-Regiment: artillery regiment 

ASMZ Allgemeine schweizetische Militarzeitschrift 

Ast Abwehrstelle: military security control centre 

Att.Abt. Attache-Abteilung im GenStdHi attache section in 

the Army General Staff 
Aufkl.Abt. Aufklarungs-Abteilung: reconnaissance unit 

Ausb.Abt. Ausbildungs-Abteilung im GenStdH: training depart- 

ment in the Army General Staff 
AWA Allgemeines Wehrmachtamt: general Wehrmacht 

office 

BA Bundesarchiv: Federal German archives, Koblenz 
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B-Abt. 
BA-MA 

Battx. 
BdE 

BdK 
BdS 

Befh. 

Befh, riickw. H.Geb 

Bef.St. 

Bes. Ostgeb. 

besp. 

BG 

Bibl. 

Br.B.Nr. 

Brig. 

Brii.Bau-Btl. 

Briiko 

Bv.TO 

ChefdGenSt 
ChefdSt. 

ChefHRii u. BdE 



Chefs. 
CK 



CP(B) 
CPSU 
CPSU(B) 

CSIR 

DBG 
DEV 

d.G. 
DGFP 



Beobachtungs-Abteilung: artillery survey unit 
Bundesarchiv-MiHtararchiv (Federal German military 
archives), Freiburg im Breisgau , 
Batterie: battery 

Befehlshaber des Ersatzheeres: commander of the 
training army 

Befehlshaber der Kreuzer: commander of cruisers 
Befehlshaber der Schnellboote: commander of motor 
torpedo-boats 
Befehlshaber: commander 
• Befehlshaber des riickwirtigen Heeresgebietes: com- 
mander of Army Group L of C District 
Befehlsstelle: command post 
Besetzte Ostgebiete: occupied eastern areas 
bespannt: horse-drawn 
Bomber Geschwader 
Bibliothek: library 

Brieibuchnummer: correspondence log number 
Brigade: brigade 

Briickenbau-Bataillon: bridge-building battalion 
Brucken-Kolonne: bridging column 

BevoIImachtigter Transportoffizier: authorized trans- 
port officer 

Chef des Generalstabes: chief of the general staff 
Chef des Stabes: chief of staff 

Chef der Heeresriistung und Befehlshaber des 
Ersatzheeres: head of army equipment and com- 
mander of the training army 
Chefsache: to be seen by senior officer only 
Crezvycamaja Komissija po bor'be s kontrrevoljuciej i 
sabotazem: Extraordinary Commission for the Strug- 
gle against Counterrevolution and Sabotage 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks) 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) 
(earlier name) 

Corpo di Spedizione Italiano in Russia: Italian 
Expeditionary Corps in Russia 
Dive-bomber Geschwader 

Division Espanola de Voluntaries: Spanish Volunteer 
Division 

des Generalstabes: of the general staff 

Documents on German Foreign Policy (translation of 

ADAP; see the Bibliography) 
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DHM . Deutsche Heeresmission: German Army Mission 

Diw > ■ '.- Division: division 

DLM Deutsche Luftwaffenmission: German Air Force 
Mission 

DMM Deutsche Marinemission: German Naval Mission 

DNB Deutsches Nachrichtenburo: German News Agency 

DNSAP Dansk National Socialistik Arbejderparti: Danish 

National Socialist Workers' (Nazi) Party 

Dt.Ges. Deutsche Gesandtschaft: German embassy 

Dulag Durchgangslager: transit camp 

Dv. Dienstvorschrift: military manual 

DVK Deutsches Verbindungskommando: German liaison 

HQ 

eb einsatzbereit: combat-ready 

Eisenb.Pz.Ziige Eisenbahn-Panzer-Ziige: armoured railway trains 

EM Ereignismeldung: incident report 

Entgift.Abt. Entgiftungsabteilung: decontamination battery 

Erg Erganzungs-: reserve 

(F) Fernaufklarungs-: long-range reconnaissance 

FaBG ' Fast Bomber Geschwader 

Fallsch.Brig. Fallschirmbrigade: paratroop brigade 

F-Aufklarer Fernaufklarer; long-range reconnaissance aircraft 

FdT Fuhrer der Torpedoboote: leader of torpedo-boats 

Feldkdtr. Feldkommandantur: field HQ established in rear 
areas 

FG Fighter Geschwader 

FH Feldhaubitze: field howitzer 

FK Feldkommandantur: field HQ in rear areas 

F. Kapt. Fregattenkapitan: commander (navy) 
FlaBtl Flugabwehr-Bataillon: AA battalion 
FlakRgt Flakregjment: AA regiment 
Flamm Flammenwerfer: flame-thrower 
Fl.Korps Fliegerkorps: air corps 

FrdHeere Ost, Abt. Fremde Heere Ost im GenStdH: department 

Fr;H.Ost Foreign Armies East in the army general staff 

Frhr. Freiherr (tide equivalent to 'baron') 

FRUS Foreign Relations of the United States (see the 
Bibliography) 

Fu.Abt. Fuhrungsabteilung: operations department 

G, Geschw. Geschwader (q.v. in Glossary) 3 Gruppen and a staff 

unit 

GAC German Africa Corps 

Geb. Gebirgs-: mountain 

geh. geheim: secret 
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Gen. 

Gen.Adm. 

Gen.d.Art. 

Gen.d.FI. 

Gen.d.Geb.Tr. 

Gen.d.Inf. 

Gcn.d.Kav. 

Gen.d.Pz.Tr. 

Gen.Feldm. 

Gen.Kdo 

Gen.Lt. 

Gen.Maj. 

Gen.Oberst 

GenQu 

GenSt 

GenStdH 

Gen. z.b.V.b. ObdH 



gep. 

GFP 

GK 

g.Kdos., g.K. 
GL 

gmsd 

GOC 
GPU 

Gr. 

Gr. R.Wes. 

g.Rs. 

GZ 

H 

HaPol. 

Haub. 
H-Aufklarer 

H.Dv. 
H.Geb. 



General: genera] 

Admirai-General (equivalent to Admiral of the Fleet) 

General der Artillery: artillery general 

General der Flieger: air force general 

General der Gebirgstruppe: mountain troops general 

General der Infanterie: infantry general 

General der Kavallerie: cavalry general 

General der Panzertruppe: armoured forces general 

Generalfeldmarschall: field marshal 

Generalkommando: corps HQ 

Generalleutnant: lieutenant-general 

Generalmajor: major-general 

Generaloberst: colonel-general 

Generalquartiermeister: quartermaster-general 

Generalstab: general staff 

Generalstab des Heeres: Army General Staff 

General zur besonderen Verffigung beim Oberbe- 
fehlshaber des Heeres: general (special duties) 
attached to the commander-in-chief of the army 
gepanzert: armoured 
Geheime Feldpolizei: secret field police 
Generalkommissar: commissioner-general 
Geheime Kommandosache: top secret (military) 
Generalluftzeugmeister: director general of air 
armament 

gvardejskaja motostrelkovaja divizija: motorized 
Guards rifle division 
General Officer Commanding 

Gosudarstvennoe Politiceskoe Upravlenie: State Pol- 
itical Directorate 
Gruppe(n) (q.v. in Glossary) 
Gruppe Rechtswesen: Legal Matters Group 
Geheime Reichssache: top secret (political) 
Zentralabteilung im GenStdH: central department in 
the Army General Staff 

Heeres(Nah)aufklarung: army short-range recon- 
naissance 

Handelspolitische Abteilung im Ausw. Amt: trade 
policy department in the ministry of foreign affairs 
Haubitze: howitzer 

Heeres(Nah)aufklarer: army short-range reconnais- 
sance aircraft 

Heeresdruckvorschrift: army manual 
Heeresgebiet: army area 
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H.Gr. Heeresgruppe: army group 

H.Kust.Art.Abt.' 1 Heeres-Kusten-Artillerie-Abteilung: army coastal ar- 
tillery battery 

H6h.Art.Kdr. Hoherer Artillerie-Kommandeur: higher artillery 

commander 

Hoh. Kdo. Hoheres Kommando: higher command 

HSSPF Hoherer SS- und Polizeifuhrer: senior SS and police 

leader 

HTO Haupttreuhandstelle Ost: Central Trustee Agency 

East 

HV, H.Vers, Heeresversorgung: army supply 

HVBl. Heeresverordnungsblatt: Army Orders and Gazette 

HWesAbt Heerwesen-Abteilung im GenStdH: army affairs de- 

partment in the Army General Staff 
HZ Historische Zeitschrift 

IfZ Institut fur Zeitgeschichte: Institute of Contemporary 

History 

i.G. im Generalstab: in the general staff 

IG, Inf.Gesch. Infanteriegeschutz: infantry (close support) gun 

IKL Isanmaallinen Kansan Liike: People's Patriotic Move- 

ment, Finland 

IMT International Military Tribunal (see Trial of Major 

War Criminals in the Bibliography) 

Inf.Div. Infanteriedivision: infantry division 

JCH Journal of Contemporary History 

JG Jagdgeschwader: fighter Geschwader 

jGr Jagdgmppe: fighter Gruppe 

JWG Jahrbuch fur Wirtschqftsgeschichte 

K.Adm. Konteradmiral: rear-admiral 

Kalib. Kaliber: caliber 

Kan.Abt. Kanonen-Abteilung: gunnery battery 

Kav.Div. Kavalleriedivision: cavalry division 

Kdo Kommando: command, HQ 

Kdr. Kommandeur: commander 

Kdt. Kommandant: commandant 

Kfz. Kraftfahrzeug: motor-vehicle 

KG Kampfgeschwader: bomber Geschwader 

Kgf. Kriegsgefangenen-: prisoner of war 

KGzbV Kampfgruppe zur besonderen Verwendung (Trans- 

portfliegergruppe): special duties bomber Gruppe 
(transport Gruppe) 

Koluft, Ko-Luft Kommandeur der Luftwaffe: Luftwaffe commander 

with an army group or army 
Komandarm army commander (Soviet general's rank) 
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Kombrig 

Komdiv 

Komkor 

Komm.Gen, 

KONR 

Koriick 

Kp. 
KP 
KPD 

KTB 

KTB OKW 

K.Ver. 
Kw.K. (t) 
Kzg. 
L 



l.j le., lei. 
La 

Ld.Schtz. 

L.Dv. 

Leg. Rat 

leiFlakAbt 

l.FH 

Lfl. 

LG 

LGL. 

Lkw 

LLG 

LVF 

Lw 

Lw.Fii.Stab 

Maj. 

Mann. 

Mar.Gr. 

M.Dv. 

MG 

MGFA 



bngade commander (Soviet general's rank) 
divisional commander (Soviet general's rank) ' 
corps commander (Soviet general's rank) 
general commanding 

Korhitet Osvobozdenija Narodov Rossii: Committee 
for the Liberation of the People of Russia 
Kommandant des riickwartigen Armeegebietes: com- 
mandant of rear army area 
Kompanie: company 

Kommunistische Parteir Communist Party 
Kommunistische Partei Deutschlands: German Com- 
munist Party 

Kriegstagebuch: war diary 

Kriegstagebuch des Oberkommandos der Wehrmacht (see 
the Bibliography) 

Kriegsverwaltung: war administration 
Kampfwagenkanone (tschechisch): tank gun (Czech) 
Kraftzugr tractor-drawn 

Abteilung Landesverteidigung im WFA (WFStV 
home defence department in the Wehrmacht oper- 
ations department (Wehrmacht operations staff) 
leicht: light 

Landwirtschaft: agriculture 
Landesschittzen: local defence units 
Luftwaffendruckvorschrift: Luftwaffe regulations 
Legationsrat: legation counsellor 
leichte Flakabteilung: light AA battery 
leichte Feldhaubitze: light field howitzer 
Luftflotte: air fleet 

Lehrgeschwader: training Geschwader 
Large Glider 
Lastkraftwagen: truck 

Luftlandegeschwader: airborne Geschwader 

Legion des Volontaires Francais centre le Bol- 

chevisme 

Luftwaffe: air force 
Luftwaffe operations staff 
Major: major 

Mannschaft: men, other ranks 
Marinegruppe: naval group 
Marinedruckvorschrift: naval regulations 
Maschinengewehr: machine-gun 
Militargeschichtliches Forschungsamt: Research In- 
stitute for Military History 
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MGM Militdrgeschichtliche Mittettungen 

M.i.G, . Militiirbefeb.lsh.aber im Generalgouvernement: mili- 

tary commander in the Government-General 
Mil. M'l'tan military 

Mil.Att. Militarattache: military attache 

Mil.Geo. Militargeographie: military geography 

Min.Dir. Ministerialdirektor: senior civil service rank 

Min.Rat. Ministerialrat: senior civil service rank 

M6rs.Abt. Morser-Abteilung: mortar battery 

mot. motorisiert: motorized 

mot.mech. ' motorisiert-mechanisiert: motorized mechanized 
MP- 1 94 1 mobilizacionnyj plan 1941: mobilization plan 

MR Marine-Rundschau 

M.Sg. Manuskriptsammlung: manuscript collection 

MSR Mouvement Social Revolutionnaire 

MTB motor torpedo-boar 

Mun Amtsgruppe fur Industrielle Rtistung — Munition — 

im Heeres-Waffenamt: section for industrial rear- 
mament — ammunition — in the army ordnance 
department 
N Nachlafi: papers 

Nachr.Rgt. Nachrichtenregiment: signals regiment 

Nbg.Dok. Niirnberger Dokument: Nuremberg document 

Nb.Rgt. Nebelwerfer-Regiment: smoke regiment 

NJG Nachtjagdgeschwader: night fighter Geschwader 

NKGB Narodnyj Komissariat Gosudarstvennoj Bezopas- 

nosti: People's Commissariat of the State Security 
NKVD Narodnyj Komissariat Vnutrennych Del: People's 

Commissariat of the Interior 
NS National Socialist 

NSDAP Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei: Nat- 

ional Socialist German Workers' Party (Nazis) 

NSKK Nationalsozialistisches Kraftfahr-Korps: National 

Socialist Motor Corps 

OB Oberbefehlshaber: commander-in-chief, GOC, 

ObdH Oberbefehlshaber des Heeres: commander-in-chief of 

the army 

ObdL Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe: commander-in-chief 

of the Luftwaffe 

ObdM Oberbefehlshaber der Kriegsmarine: commander-in- 

chief of the navy 
Oberstlt. Oberstleutnant: lieutenant-colonel 

Ob.Kdo Oberkommando: high command 

o.D. ohne Datum: undated 
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Offz. 
OGPU 

OK 

OKH 

OKL 

OKM 

OKW 

Op./op 
Op.Abt 
OQu 
Org.Abt. 

Osoaviachim 



OT 
PA 

Pak 

Pi.Rgt. 

PoI.Abt. 

PPF 
PRO 
Pz. 

Pz.AOK 

Pz.Div. 

Pz.Gr. 

Pz.Jag.Abt. 

Pz.Kpf.Wg. 

Pz.Zug 

Qu 

RAD 

Radf.Btl. 

RAM 

R-boot 

RdL 

Recce 
Reg. 



Ofizier: officer 

Ob'edinennoe Gosudarstvennoe Politiceskoe 
Upravlenie: United State Political Directorate 
Ortskommandantur; local commandant's office 
Oberkommando des Heeres: Army High Command 
Oberkommando der Luftwaffe: Luftwaffe High 
Command 

Oberkommando der Kriegsmarine: Navy High 
Command 

Oberkommando der Veehrmacht: High Command of 
the Armed Forces 
Operations-: operational 

operations department in the army General Staff 

Oberquartiermeister: deputy chief of the general staff 

Organisations-Abteilung im GenStdH: organization 

department in the Army General Staff 

Obscestvo sodejstvija aviacii i chimiceskoj oborony: 

Society for the Promotion of Aviation and Chemical 

Defence 

Organisation Todt: Todt Organization 
Politisches Archiv des Auswartigen Amtes (political 
archives of the foreign ministry), Bonn 
Panzerabwehrkanone: anti-tank gun 
Pionier-Regiment: engineer regiment 
Politische Abteilung im Ausw. Aim: political depart- 
ment in the ministry of foreign affairs 
Parti Populaire Francais 
Public Record Office, London 
Panzer: tank 

Panzerarmeeoberkommando: armoured army HQ 

Panzerdivision: armoured division 

Panzergruppe: armoured group 

Panzer-Jager-Abteilung: anti-tank battalion 

Panzerkampfwagen: armoured fighting vehicle 

Panzerzug: armoured train 

Quartiermeister: quartermaster 

Reichsarbeitsdienst: Reich Labour Service 

Radfahr-Bataillon: cycle battalion 

ReichsauCenminister: Reich minister of foreign affairs 

Raumboot: motor minesweeper 

Reichsminister der Luftfahrt: Reich minister of 

aviation 

Reconnaisance 

Regiment 
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Reg.Rat Regierungsrat: senior civil service rank 

Rewoehsovet Revoljucionnyj Voennyj Sovet: revolutionary military 

" council 
Rgt. Regiment: regiment 

RK Reichskommissariat: Reich Commissariat 

RKKA * Raboce-krestjanskaja krasnaja armija: Workers' and 

Peasants' Red Army 
RKP(b) Rossijskaja Kommunisticeskaja partija (bol'sevikov): 

Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) 
RM Reichsmark (currency) 

RMfbO Reichsminister fur die besetzten Ostgebiete: Reich 

minister for the occupied eastern territories 

RMfBuM Reichsminister fur Bewaffnung und Munition: Reich 

minister for armament and ammunition 

RNP ' ' Rassemblement National Populaire 

Ro Rohstoffabteilung im Wehrwirtschafts- und Rus- 

tungsamt: raw-materials section in the war economy 
and armaments department 

ROA Russkaja Osvoboditel'naja Armija: Russian Libera- 

tion Army 

RSFSR Russian Soviet Federation of Socialist Republics (= 

Russia) 

RT Radio-telegraphy 

Rii Riistungswirtschaftliche Abteilung im WiRuAmt: ar- 

mament economy section in the war economy and 
armament department 
Ruin Rustungsindustrie: armaments industry, munitions 

RWM, RWiM Reichswirtschaftsminister/ministerium: Reich minis- 

ter/ministry of economic affairs 
s., schw. schwer(e): heavy 

SA Sturmabteilung: storm troopers 

schw.FLFeuer schweres Flachfeuer: heavy flat-trajectory fire 

SD Sicherheitsdients: security service of the SS 

s.FH schwere Feldhaubitze: heavy field howitzer 

Sich.Div. security division 

SKG Schnellkampfgeschwader: fast bomber Geschwader 

Ski. Seekriegsleitung: naval war staff 

SS Schutzstaffcl ('guard detachment'): elite Party troops 

Stabia Stabsbildabteilung: staff photographic section 

StG Sturzkampfgeschwader: dive-bomber Geschwader 

St.S. Staatssekretar: state secretary 

Stuka Sturzkampflugzeug: dive-bomber 

Sturm-Gesch.Abt. Sturmgeschtitzabteilung: assault-gun battery 
(t) tschechisch: Czech (origin) 
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takt. 
TB 

T-boot 
Tel. 
TFG 
' Tgb. Nr. 
TLR 
T-Minen 
tmot. 
TrgG 
TrSt 
U.St.S. 
VAA 

Verb.Offz., VO 
Verf. 

Vermess.Abt. 
Vers.Bez. 
Vers.Fiihrg. 
VfZG 

Vi2 

VKP(b) 

VLR 

VP 

VS 

WaA 

WaStab 

W.Befh., WB 

Wekusta 

WFA 

WFSt 

Wi 
Wiln 

Wi.Pol.Abt. 

WiRuAmt 

WiStabOst 



taktisch: tactical 
Tatigkeitsbericht: activity report 
Torpedoboot: torpedo-boat 
Telegramm: telegram 

Twin-engined Fighter (Zerstorer) Geschwader 

Tagebuch-Nummer: diary number 

Technische Luftrustung: technical air armament 

Torpedo-Minen: torpedo-mines 

teilmotorisiert: partially motorized 

Training Geschwader 

Transportstaffel: transport Staffel 

Unterstaatssekretar: under-secretary of state 

Vertreter des Auswartigen Amies: representative of 

the foreign ministry 

Verbindungsofizier: liaison officer 

Verfasser: author 

Vermessungs-Abteilung: survey unit 
Versorgungsbezirk: supply district 
Versorgungsffihrung: supply management 
Vieneljahreshefte fur Zeitgeschichte 
Voenno-istoriceskij zumal 

Vsesojuznaja Kommunisticeskaja Partija (bol'sevi- 
kov): Soviet Communist Party 
Vortragender Legationsrat: senior civil service rank 
Vierjahresplan: Four-year Plan 
VerschluBsache: secret matter, locked file 
Heeres-Waffenamt: army ordnance department 
Stab des Heereswaffenamtes: staff of army ordnance 
department 

Wehrmachtbefehlshaber: commander-in-chief of the 
Wehrmacht 

Wettererkundungsstaffel: meteorological reconnais- 
sance Staffel 

Wehrmachtfuhrungsamt: 
department 

Wehrmachtfuhrungsstab: 
staff 

Wirtschaft: economy 

Wirtschaftsinspektion: economic inspectorate 
Wirtschaftspolitische Abteilung: economic-policy 
department 

Wehrwirtschafts- und Riistungsamt: war-economy 
and armaments department 
Wirtschaftsstab Ost: economic staff East 



armed forces operations 
armed forces operations 
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WK Wehrkreis: military district 

WO Wehrwirtschaftsofizier: war economy officer 

WPr Abteilung fur Wehrmachtpropaganda im WFA 

(WFSt): Wehrmacht propaganda department in the 
armed forces operations department (staff) 
WR Wehrmachtrechtsabteilung im OKW: Wehrmacht le- 

gal department in the Wehrmacht High Command 
WStb Wehrwirtschaftsstab im WiRuAmt: war economy staff 

• in the war economy and armaments department 
WStK Waffenstillstandskommission: armistice commission 

WuG Amtsgruppe fur Industrielle Riistung — Waffen und 

Gerat — im WaA: section for industrial armament — 
weapons and equipment — in the army ordnance 
department 

WWi Wehrwirtschaftliche Abteilung im WiRuAmt: war 

economy section in the war economy and armaments 
department 

WWR Wekrwissenschaftliche Rundschau 

z.b.V. zur besonderen Verwendung (Verfugung): for special 

duties 

ZfG Zeitschrift fur Geschichtswissenschafi 

ZG Zerstorergeschwader: Geschwader of 'destroyer' 

aircraft 

ZHO : Zentralhandelsgesellschaft Ost: Central Trading 

Company East 

ZK Zentralkomitee: Central Committee 

z.T. zum Teil: partly 

Short designations for departments in the army's operational staffs 

la Fuhrungs-Abteilung: operations department 

lb Quartiermeister-Abteilung: quartermaster depart- 

ment 

Ic Feindaufklarung und Abwehr; geistige Betreuung: re- 

connaissance concerning the enemy and counter- 
intelligence; spiritual care 

Id Ausbildung: training 

Ila I. Adjutant (Ofizier-Personalien): 1st adjutant (officer 

personnel) 

lib 2. Adjutant (Unterofiziere und Mannschaften): 2nd 

adjutant (NCOs and men) 
III Gericht: court of law 

IVa Intendant (Rechnungswesen, allgemeine Verwal- 

tung): official in charge of financial matters, general 
administration 
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Am: medical officer 
Veterinar: veterinary officer 

Geistlicher (ev.: evangelisch; kath.: katholisch): chap- 
lain (ev.r Protestant; kath.: Roman Catholic) 
Wehrwirtschaftsofizier: war economy officer 
Kraftfahrwesen: motor transport 
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Anschluss 

Aufienpolitisch.es Ana 
Gau (pi. -e) 
Geschwader (pi. same) 
Kette (pi. -«) 
Komsomol 
Lebensraum 

Luftwaffe 
politruk 

Roue (pi. -n) 
Riickwartiges Armeegebiet 

Riickwdrtiges Heeeresgebiet 



Schwann (pi. Schwarme) 
Staffel (pi. -m) 
Wehrmacht 
Wilhelmstrasse, the 



The union of Austria with Germany, 1938 
Foreign affairs office of the Nazi Party 
Regional administrative division of the Nazi Party 
Air-force unit consisting of 3-4 Gruppen (q.v.) 
Formation of 3 aircraft 
Communist Youth Organization 
'living-space' for Germany, with connotation of 
conquest in the east 
German air force 

Red Army political officer, subordinate to com- 
missar 

Formation of 2 aiccraft 

The area behind the sector held by an army 

[Armee], line of communication area 

The area behind the individual armies' rear (or 

line of communication) areas, rear army [Heer] 

area 

Formation of (usually) 4 aircraft 
Unit of 9 aircraft, plus 3 in reserve 
German armed forces 

Term denoting the German ministry of foreign 
affairs (from its address in Berlin) 
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In the appraisal of Operation Barbarossa military and historical research has 
hitherto been marked by two diametrically opposed views. One of these 

? C argUmem th3t HitIef ' S as devdo^ed in S 

1920s m M«n Kampf^A Hitler's Secret Book, has to be taken seriousTy.l 

™ Pr T mmaUC b °° kS Hk]er S3W ** decisive task * of ^ure German 
policy in the conquest of living-space in the east and in the destxucXTof 
Jewish Bolshevism'. These two objectives had been linked by htoS 17 
way that the concept of a racial-biological basis of his anti-Soviet living sptce 
policy has been developed. Historical studies inclining toward Tat view 

regard the Barbarossa plan as intimately connected with such programming 
ideas, wlthout fal]j the erfor Qf deny . ng ^ H . tjer)s 

^amma; "° tIV r Cd ^ and considerations. This 'pro- 

grammatic explanation of Operation Barbarossa finds itself confronted by a 
view which assigns to Stalin a major role in the development which led to war 

reacting rh rearmament > *« P™oked Hitler into 

reacting. This thesis of a prevents war was first put forward by the German 

£^5TT* r T nS dUrin8 War ~ n0t ° nly b ° rder to c ™« 
wkk f H threatenin « * e West from the East, but also for pur- 

poses of domestic propaganda. Stiffening of the German people's readiness for 
war and the creation of a crusading atmosphere in Europe were pa t of le 
— propaganda effort which was, to a large extent, aimed also a Z 

nr ™ tr ° OPS ? h ? Wer l t0 lm P' ement H *er's A third interpretation 

proceeds primarily from the strategic constraints after Germany's victory over 
France and defeat in the Battle of Britain. 

Among Ariglo-American researchers these diverse attempts at explanation 
first appeared in the I95 os. German authors concurred with Anglo-American 
historians such as Hugh R. Trevor Roper, Alan Bullock, and G^ardT 
Weinberg on the point that Hitler's policy could only be understood in the 
IS Fh I P '°f™ e u Mention be made here of Andreas Hillgruber 

and Eberhard Jackel. However, there have also been attempts in Britain to 
interpret Hitler's foreign policy as, in the strict sense, an aimless vacillating or 
a mere response to given situations-a view that could be supported by 
numerous statements by Hitler at various phases of the war. Historians suc£ 
as A. J. P Taylor and F. A. Hinsley adopted this view at an early stage 

Among Anglo-American historians such controversies were argued out like 
any other scholarly disputes. In the Federal Republic, however, mere is often 
more at issue than mere historical interest: in the case of Barbarossa, judge- 
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ment on Hitler's objectives inevitably simultaneously implies a judgement on 
the opinions of the 'conservative elites', on those circles among the generals, 
the top judiciary, and experts from the business world who had, in the spring 
of 1940 or shortly afterwards, been informed of what Hitler was aiming at and 
of what methods he intended to see practised. 

So far the differing points of view have not yet been sufficiently assembled 
within an overall scholarly treatment of the structure and policy of the 
National Socialist state for a universally accepted explanation of the causes of 
the war against Russia to be achieved. With regard to Hitler — that much has 
become obvious — a purely psychological approach or a purely descriptive one 
would be insufficient. Serious consideration of Hitler's programmatic con- 
cept, on the other hand, has been beneficial to research in the fields of military 
and foreign policy, as has since been proved by numerous studies. 

The authors of this volume had before them this briefly outlined plurality of 
interpretations. Their researches have discovered no basis for the assumption 
that Hitler had, in a manner of speaking, been manipulated by circumstances. 
After the victory over France there was no opposition to his decisions on how 
the war was to be continued. But just because it was he who determined the 
new objectives the question arose of how his assessment of the strategic 
situation and his racially motivated concept of living-space combined as 
factors in his decision to go to war and in his planning of that war. 

No doubt the situation following the French campaign and the subsequent 
defeat in the Battle of Britain confronted Hitler with a strategic dilemma. It 
would nevertheless be facile and one-sided to regard this as the sole motivation 
for the attack against the Soviet Union. In fact it can be seen — and the present 
fourth volume of the account of the Second World War follows this realiz- 
ation — that a whole string of reflections, obsessions, misjudgements, and long- 
term ideas were factors in Hitler's decision in favour of war. One of these 
reflections was the strategy, much discussed in the literature, of using a 
German victory over the Soviet Union to compel Britain to recognize German 
hegemony on the Continent and to force her out of the war — all that in order 
to gain a vital breathing-space for the conflict with the United States. This is 
what Hitler tried to explain to his top generals in the autumn of 1940; by the 
spring of 1 94 1 his 'programmatic' campaign of persuasion had moved to the 
centre of his endeavours. For no other of his campaigns had he so consistently 
explained to the military leaders its significance and its objectives, for no other 
campaign had he put forward such precise demands concerning the methods 
of conducting the war. Thus, an overall appreciation of the present volume 
could scarcely arrive at the conclusion that the war against the Soviet Union 
represented merely an attempt to escape from a strategic dilemma. That war 
was Hitler's real war. This judgement agrees with that of those authors who 
are willing to see a link between 'programme' and realities while, at the same 
time, conceding that there can be no question of compulsive implementation 
of a programme. Hitler was still dependent on whatever opportunities the 
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course of the war offered him. In the summer of 1940 he believed the moment 
had come for preparing 'his' war. Even then he did not tie himself down to a 
final timetable; by November, however, the separate elements of his estima- 
tion of the situation had hardened into a definitive decision 

In view of the material and psychological underestimation of the enemy 
including his political stability, both by the German military and by Hider the 
plans which began to be drawn up after July 1940 were based on an operational 
penod of a few weeks. The general staff, while beginning to doubt whether the 
intended mdirect elimination of Britain would work, found a long-cherished 
hope moving nearer fulfilment-Germany's achievement of immunity to 
b ockade, the precondition for a protracted war, through the occupation of the 
Uktaine and the industrial regions, as well as through command of the Baltic 
Haiders concept and plan for this war envisaged victory by means of rapid 
and decisive operat.ons towards Moscow. He believed that the success of his 
strategy would convince Hitler. This subject will be discussed in the opera- 
tional section of this volume. It goes beyond any subjective problems stem- 
ming from the character of the chief of the general staff, who no longer wielded 
the decision-making military authority which, in the First World War charac- 
terized the Hindenburg-Ludendorff team. Concealed behind the relationship 
between Haider and Hitler lies the diminution of the position of the general 
statt m the Prussian-German military state, a position achieved by Moltke and 
his successors. The dubious construct of die old political-military twin summit 
of the Reich was, oddly enough, broken asunder in the most highly militarized 
state edifice, the National Socialist Fiihrer state. Since the victory in the west 
if not earlier, Hitler had been 'his own Ludendorff', who let the general staff 
do the planning work but who alone took the strategic decisions. What Beck 
had failed to achieve in 1938-a decision-sharing role for the most senior 
military advisor— his successor was even less able to achieve in m 4I His 
attempt to gain shared military rule-Kiominance, at least, in the operational 
field-felled miserably. He was reduced to resorting to indirect methods, to 
concealment, and to the hope that the magnificent victory sought by the 
general staff in the direction of Moscow would eventually also convince Hitler 
and carry him along. Hitler had never shared the view that a great battle 
outside or for Moscow could bring about the overall decision. He attached 
greater importance to gaining control of the major industrial regions, the 
oilfields, and other economic centres, in order thereby to reduce the enemy's 
vital strength. Haider failed to convince him with his massive effort against 
Moscow: this did not give enough weight to the problems on the southern 
wing of the eastern front, where the objectives of the first phase of the advance 
were not achieved on time. The eventual failure of his concept outside Mos- 
cow was a factor in raising Hitler to the sole commanding position in the army 
This process within the command system of the war in the east will be 
described in detail. During the planning phase and during the first few weeks 
of the advance the solution envisaged by the general staff seemed to be the 
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right road to' a rapid victory. The Wehrmacht now demonstrated on a large 
scale the mobile warfare it had conducted in Poland, France, Yugoslavia, and 
Greece. The Luftwaffe, after its sobering experience in strategic aerial warfare 
against Britain, was once more offered a chance of recording major successes 
as an ancillary arm of the ground forces. All these efforts, however, were 
marked by a high degree of attrition of German fighting strength and did not 
pay off in terms of the war economy. On the contrary, the loss of Russian 
deliveries, the huge requirements of the Wehrmacht, and the fact that no end 
was in sight to the enterprise in the east made Germany's strategic, economic, 
and political position at the end of the year appear less positive than before the 
start of the Barbarossa war. 

The findings in this volume go beyond the first scholarly West German 
overview by Klaus Reinhardt. Above all they show the very limited value, in 
many respects, of the 'Studies' produced under Haider's genera! editorship on 
behalf of the American army. 

Another decisive aspect, indeed one crucial to an overall strategic examin- 
ation, arose inevitably in the late summer of 194 1 with the realization that 
Operation Barbarossa could possibly fail: the danger, in the near future, of a 
perceptible American participation in the war. It was then that the compul- 
sions first felt in the summer of 1940 clearly emerged with all their conse- 
quences and that it became obvious that the exhausted army was no longer 
capable of bringing about any military situation which might avert a crushing 
war on two fronts. 

At a time when suggestions of the mood after the battle of the Marne or of 
Verdun were beginning to be mooted among the German military leadership, 
it was still believed, in total misjudgement of the overall strategic conditions of 
German warfare, that in 1942 the balance could be restored by cutting off the 
Soviet Union from its vital economic bases in the south and from its com- 
munications With Persia. At the same time, however, it became clear that there 
could be no relief in the east and that the army would continue to be tied down 
there. 

As in the First World War, it became obvious that Germany was a central 
European rather than a world power. Yet that continental power was not even 
able, because of its incredible overestimation of its own capabilities, to give its 
army winter protection for a war in the east which was protracting beyond the 
originally envisaged timetable. With all that thrust towards the east it had also 
omitted to establish rallying-positions for the forces which had burnt them- 
selves out before Moscow. The turning-point in the war was heaving into 
view. 

Another matter clearly documented in the present volume is concurrence 
between Hitler and the top military in the OKW (the High Command of the 
armed forces) and the OKH (the High Command of the army) on the 
meaning of that war. It was to be, simultaneously, a war of annihilation and of 
conquest of living-space. These categories were familiar to military thinking. 
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Even before the First World War, military Ieaders-and certainly not only on 
MniS™? S,dfr ~ tCnded to discount the requirements of internationaUaw 
M htary interest , power politics, and scant regard for international law were 

Gen^Iff' H mmian 3SSUranCe ° f Strength and P° w - I* Gre 
Genera] Staff s directive on international law of 1902 contained the statement 

SIhTT"" requirements could ^ considered to the extent pe r- 

rnotbVa^rVr" ° b ? eCtiVe ° f ^ ' A Vig ° r0USl ^ -^ctedwar 
cannot be a.med solely agamst the combatants of the enemy state or its 

fortifications, but w.ll and must equally seek to destroy the entire moral and 
materia, resources of the same.' Such a concept of "total war' ex^la n the 
adiness to carry the war, as outlined by Hitler in ! 94I , to the east, especially 
LfltLeTrVT ? enem ^—^— Bolshevism, on the disastro Z 
mfluence of which the German defeat in ig,8 was blamed. For that reason this 
war acqu,red a higher degree of inevitability than the war in the west as weH 
as a character wh.ch suppressed any moral scruples. Thus, the politica sign7fi 

ITomTc oh ? Hit!er endowed war a,so far exceeded 

rrX a ' e ? V v!\ Imi ? 0rt i ant *** WCre in ^ S iven situation; with 

the fight against the Anglo-American powers still lying ahead. It far exceeded 

rfS mlv h f Ca H G8a L ed T WS SeCTet B ° 0k - Particul ^y significant evidenc 
of this may be found ,n the plans for Russia's colonial exploitation, for a racial 

he i ^ " *" CaStj PhnS WWch Were ^ disproportionate to 
the basically inadequate military preparations for an 'ideological war' The 
economic exploration of the Soviet Union was planned not just for supplying 
^ Wehrmacht, but already for the period 'after Barbarossa', when a gigantic 

g a" The w" ? Pnmarily f ° rCC * e ^ WaS t0 be 

against the Western powers. Economic experts and Hitler, as the present 

volume wil! show, were already planning 'in anticipation of victory'. Tn w 

not a case of a preventive strike against the Red Army. Time and again 

estimates of the enemy's position and assessments of Stalin's intentfons 

S b0 ! h t0 Hider and * the military planners, that for the time big 

tZn ZZ T ? atta ? by thC Red At *e same time, now that 

Britain had been driven from the Continent, there seemed once again to be an 
opportunity of defeating the Soviet Union in-at least as far as land op rations 
were concerned-a war on a single from, of ending an increasingly expensive 
German dependence on Soviet readiness for economic co-operation, o f g n ! 
ng a fee hand for a future shift of emphasis in armaments towards the navy 
and the air force, and simultaneously, by the annihilation of the 'Tewish- 
Bolshevik arch-enemy, of gaining elbow-room for a racially and ideologically 
founded livmg-space policy. ucuiogicauy 

Hitler had at an early date informed those generals earmarked for the war in 
the east of his political and ideological objectives, well beyond the 'continental 
sword' argument. After March ,94. they cou.d no longer have been in any 
doubt about the background of the imminent operation. Haider, as well as 
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other officers and lawyers in the OKW and OKH, participated at that time, 
either as authors or by approval, in the formulation of the relevant orders. On 
this point the present volume furnishes further material both on the planning 
phase and on the measures implemented in 1941 in the areas of economic 
warfare, of co-operation with Einsatzgruppen (special-purpose squads), and of 
the partisan war. The character of the war as a war of annihilation was 
preplanned. It would be a mistake to attribute the prime responsibility for this 
to Russian resistance, which, on the other hand, resulted in the Wehrmacht 
being drawn into a pattern of action and reaction that made the war an 
ideological struggle for both sides. Stalin, moreover, had immediately as- 
sumed it to be just that. There had been nothing comparable in the west, the 
south, or the north. In the east, action was shaped by a different view of the 
enemy and by different military circumstances. Important new sources have 
become available in these areas. It has become clear that political, military, 
and economic expectations in this war, which outclassed all prior 
misplannings in German political and military history, had been illusory. 
Warning voices carried no weight in the German Fuhrer system: they were 
effortlessly supplanted by optimistic forecasts. 

Careful study of the sources has revealed the extent to which military and 
economic or technological inadequacies mutually conditioned and magnified 
each other. The main reason for the failure of the Barbarossa plan was 
undoubtedly the material and structural inferiority of the aggressor in virtually 
all the essential fields from the very outset; after a few months he was no 
longer able, even in terms of personnel, to fill the gaps which had been 
inflicted. This statement may seem paradoxical in view of the initial military 
superiority of the Wehrmacht in the area of the main thrusts chosen by it, but 
it becomes comprehensible in a comparison of the war-economy capacities of 
the two sides. The section on the Red Army enables the reader to make that 
comparison. Faith in superior German command ability should likewise have 
been shaken, if not indeed destroyed, with the onset of the Soviet winter 
offensive. 

The present volume further shows, on the basis of extensive new source 
material, that, even more or less independently of the aspects mentioned 
above, contributory causes for the grandiose fiasco may be found in inad- 
equate preparation for this war. For a 'campaign' scheduled for a few weeks a 
thorough preparation in terms of armaments and economics did not seem 
necessary. The advance was to have been accomplished, by and large, with the 
forces available. But concealed behind the statistics was often the fact that only 
a limited number of first-rate divisions was available, certainly of motorized 
formations. One armoured division was not the same as another armoured 
division. The Wehrmacht had not really been 'equipped', in the proper sense 
of the word, for war against the Soviet Union. Frequently the only equipment 
available was captured weapons and vehicles. This process is here for the first 
time coherently documented from the sources. 
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ties of the German national state were no longer able to be reconciled. By the 
time the plans for 1942, in the direction of Stalingrad and the Caucasus, were 
formed with a view to cutting off the Soviet Union from its links with the 
Anglo-Saxon naval powers in the south, while at the same time securing for 
Germany the unimpeded utilization of the oil, coal, iron, and agricultural 
produce of the Soviet south, the failure of Barbarossa had created the pre- 
requisites for the switch of the initiative to the anti-Hitler coalition, now 
enlarged by the United States. That turn actually came about at the end of 
1942. It became obvious that the pattern of Germany's operational options 
was insufficient for the huge expansion of the theatre of war. Hitler committed 
the same mistake as the German political leaders in the First World War 
by exceeding and exhausting the capabilities and potential of a continental 
central-European great power in the dimensions of a world war against the 
superpowers of the future. That effort was possible only within the framework 
of an ideology of force which suppressed reality, which suggested that the 
impossible was feasible, and which, to that end, had to employ a ruthless 
discipline of faith in final victory. 

iThus, in the very first year of the war against the Soviet Union, this was not 
merely a struggle for military victory and economic gain, or for new space 
for German colonization, but also a last attempt by the immanent drive of 
the German national state finally to achieve the configuration it believed to be 
its due. Into that effort it invested its national egotism in boundless over- 
exaggeration. 

The first wave of West German accounts, more especially the military 
memoirs of the postwar period, failed, with a few exceptions, to bring out the 
dimensions of that war. In them, Hitler frequently appeared as an amateur 
who messed up the victory for the military men. Manstein spoke of 'lost 
victories'. Such an approach is inappropriate in every respect. Since then a 
broadly based process of detailed research has thrown light on military and 
political aspects of the war in the east, and occasionally produced shock waves. 
In addition to evaluating new sources, the present volume also seeks to sum up 
the latest state of research. It has been found that in many fields there is a need 
for new foundations to be laid, such as in the presentation of war-economy 
issues. Even on questions of the strategic conduct of the war and of relations 
between Hitler and his chief of staff the authors have proceeded from the belief 
that essential aspects have to be presented in an entirely new way. 

This fourth volume of Germany and the Second World War is once more no 
'official' publication. For that reason also it cannot be compared with the 
fourth volume of the Soviet 'History of the Second World War 1939-1945', 
which bears the title 'The Fascist Aggression against the USSR: The Collapse 
of the Blitzkrieg Strategy'. The internal development of military and economic 
conditions on the German side has, naturally enough, not been covered as 
extensively or in such detail in the Soviet publication. It may therefore be 
assumed that the findings here presented will supply new elements to take into 
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account in assessing the official view of the Barbarossa war as stated by 
histonans of the former Soviet state. y 
m £ ho P\ alon S the authors and with the head of the project 
Wdhelm De.st who took a major part in the preparation and organization of 
this volume that their work will not only stimulate discussion of the war 
ZZ T 1 Uni ° n ' aIS ° CnC0Urage -search ^ifrnty Z 
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to the eader to judge. The overal. project of Germany and the Second ed 
War will certamly benefit from the broad range of comment expected. 

Manfred Messerschmidt 
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I. Hitler's Decision 
in Favour of War against the 
Soviet Union 

JORGEN FdRSTER 

i. The Situation after the War in the West ' 
Nine months a ft er me bcginnmg of ^ ^ p D 

I J Z'kZ I'"' ^ ^ NethCTlands «« —pied, and Fnmce wJ 
laid low. German hegemony, west of the German-Soviet boundary of inter- 
ests thus extended over the major part of Europe, from the North Cape to the 
Bay of B 1S c ay .' The importance which the swift victory over France had for the 
Reich in psychotegical, strategic, military, and historical respects should not 
be underrated. Owing to the triumph of his style of warfare Hitler in the 
summer of i 94 o was carried on a wave of enthusiasm; concord between 
population and regime was assured. To Hitler and to those Germans who had 
expenenced defeat in the First World War, the victory over France rep 
resented the expunging of a stain, of the 'disgrace of November iqi8' That 
worn disgrace of all time' had been felt so deeply that it had to bemitigated 
by the legend of the stab in the back. Now the escutcheon of German honour 
was once more clean. The security service of the SS observed amongT 

Zl'T H-r reCede ? ted innel Unfty and d0Se ties betw «n front and 
homeland .» Hitler not only stood on the pinnacle of his popularity in Ger- 
many, but hls -persona! rule* in foreign and strategic issues was assured to a 
degree rarely equalled. Emotionally overcome, Walther von Brauchitsch the 
commander-m-chief of the army, in an order of the day praised Hitler as 'Ae 
first soldier of the German Reich', around whom everyone wafra jyingt 
bounces confidence'. The Fuhrer wouid safeguard Germany's futu e for £ 
t.me. The military leadership's earlier reservations 'over Hitler's war policy 
seemed refuted by its brilliant success; opposition no longer had a leg to stand 
Scarcely anyone felt scruples at a time when services were being rewarded 
and rich spoils awaited distribution.'* German war policy was determined by 

ii ifTffSh™ M K f" ger ' ' DaS Jahr W'i G ™™y *»* ^ Second World War 

oL^fr^T *"* Reich - 77 Ci4 June ,94o); see a,s ° pflanz ' gm ° *> 

B^S^S^LS^ 20483/40 ^ 25 ,U " e B ™ »H „ l/5 o. O n 

' Germany and the Second World War, ii. 418. 
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Hitler's ideological fixations and political calculations even more forcefully 
than in 1939. 

What was entirely overlooked amid those nationalist noises was the fact that 
Germany's position on the continent of Europe was by no means secure. It 
depended, above all, on Britain's readiness to come to terms or on her defeat. 
While the public cherished the hope that the attack against Britain would start 
immediately, with the British being defeated in six months at the most, 5 Hitler 
believed that, in view of its military weakness, London would give in. In the 
event that Britain decided to continue the war, he suggested that this would be 
based on the hope of holding out and drawing the Soviet Union and the 
United States into the conflict. 6 This mood among the German leadership had 
been summed up as early as the end of May 1940 by Hasso von Etzdorf, the 
German foreign office representative with the Army High Command, in 
the sentence 'We are seeking to arrive at an understanding with Britain on the 
basis of a division of the world.'' Ernst von Weizsacker, secretary of state in the 
ministry of foreign affairs, had also regarded a British surrender as a certainty: 
'The outcome will probably be that we shall offer the British the chance of 
getting out of the continent of Europe with their skin intact, leaving the 
Continent to us.' 9 Because Hitler was firmly convinced that an 'arrangement' 
between Britain, the naval power, and Germany, the continental power, was 
a historical necessity, no attempt was made to test the readiness for peace of 
the new British national government headed by Churchill. Instead, in a 
euphoria of triumph and a sense of unlimited capabilities, not only was an 
immediate start made with the territorial and political reorganization of 
Europe, but, as 'the most important building task of the Reich', a number of 
cities were to be architecturally reshaped by the year 1950 in a manner lending 
appropriate expression to the 'magnitude of our victory'.' Behind this stood 
the dogmatic idea that Britain's 'true' interests— her imperial and maritime 
interests — were threatened more by that naval and mercantile power, the 
United States, as well as by Japan, than by German hegemony over Europe. 
Hitler expected 'congenial' statesmen in London to come to a worldwide 
political arrangement with him. This would not only have confined Britain to 
the preservation and development of her Empire — while Germany would 
concentrate on 'further development' eastward — but also assign to London 
the role of a 'junior partner'. 

» Meldungen aus dem Reich, 79 (27 June 1940). 

' OKW/WFA/Abt. L, No. 331 10/40 g.Kdos. Chefs., 24 June 1940, WFA notes on conference 
between Hitler and C.-in-C. Army on 23 June 1940, BA-MA RW 4/v. 581; cf. also Goebbels, 
Diaries, 123 (25 June 1940). 

* Haider, Diaries, 413 (21 May 1940). 

s Weizsacker-Papiere, 204 (23 May 1940). 

' Speer, Inside the Third Reich, 198 ff., 225 ff. Although this decree lists only Berlin, Munich, 
linz, Hamburg, and the Party Rally buildings in Nuremberg, the cities of Konigsberg, Oldenburg, 
Posen (Poznaii), Saarbriicken, as well as the Wewelsburg castle were included in these building 
projects on 12 July 1940, RGB1. 1940, i. 989 ff. 
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cimS ! P r fanCe continued t° P«vent a rational appraisal of 
Germany s strategic pos.tion between the Anglo-Saxon naval powers and die 
Soviet Union. On 9 October I939 Hitler justified his decision i favour oftwn" 

StSblT" C WCStem P ° Wm by * e 3IBUment withX unh d 
States becoming an enemy in the future and the essentially uncertain attitude 
of the Soviet Union, it was necessary to take advantage of the momen t 

time was working for ■* £ who, bS^sJS 

iqTo HidL fHH mamen ^ ^ ° nly for the time bei "S. On 2I July 
1940 Hider addressing the top leaders of the army, navy, and air force made 
* the duty of the German leadership "thoroughly to consider the AirSan and 
Rus S1 an question'-" Judging the time factor against the backgTund of me 
miation m the First World War, he believed it to be more favoSe now titt 
for 7l S T t T 5 a PP eared * nd ^nnany was armed in all sphered 
for a protracted war. Th IS turn in Hitler's estimation of the situation resuked 

XS?: T E t0 h °' d ° Ut " ° n 19 July Hi ^> victor'^ d 

His " ° n °T finaJ ' aPPCa! t0 reaSOn " t0 P ut a * "d to the war " 

H»s address to the Reichstag, postponed several times, with its attribution of 
respon S1 bility for the war to 'Jewish-capitalist warmongers' on the one hand 

"at Ge™°n PrOPh r f addrCSSed t0 '** S °- Calkd -desman' clr S 
that Germany was assured of final victory, was planned for its propaganda 

effect on the German public rather than as a peace offer to Britain "Se 
secu nty serv of ^ ss reported a few la P r jo Bn ^ 

Britain had been received by the public with 'surprise'. The predominant view 
was that this appeal would be rejected with 'typically EngLh Z g n « so 
*at Britain would after all receive her deserved pLsLen^ZZ^l 
Hitler s speech was regarded by the Foreign Office as a serious invitationTo a 
compromise peace,, it was uncompromisingly rejected by Lord Ha. S * 
British foreign secretary, on 22 July. With explicit reference to the pro E am 

S "luVhen ^ Fra ^ in R ° OSeVelt ' ^ American presfdXon 

9 July he proclaimed, on behalf of the British government, an implacable 
smuggle against the Axis. Hitler's unceasing hope that Britain wZd yield 

t^Tl 1 :^^ H USi0n Y and aSSUranCES *« ^ ^ a're dy 
defeated and only failed to realize it proved to be wishful thinking 

For Hitler and the leadership ehtes in the forces, the administration, and the 

economy the principal question now was why Britain was continuing £ 

stru g g,e and how the war could be concluded. At his above-mentioned conft- 
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ence with the top commanders of the army, navy, and air force on 21 July 1940 
Hitler listed these reasons for London's unexpected attitude: '1: hope of a 
turn-round in America ... 2: hope of Russia.''* Was this analysis of British 
policy correct? Churchill had indeed been hoping since the middle of May 
1940 that the United States would abandon its neutrality in favour of non- 
belligerency and that it would support Britain 'with everything short of actu- 
ally engaging armed forces'." The seriousness of Britain's determination was 
emphasized by Churchill not only in his public speeches but also by his action 
against the French fleet at Oran.'? In his uncompromising attitude towards 
Hitlerite Germany Churchill was in tune with the mood among the British 
public and the government.' 8 Matters in London were by no means 'balanced 
on a knife-edge'" before the 'peace-minded' Foreign Office eventually yielded 
to Churchill's 'hard line for war'. 20 

Admittedly, the war cabinet had discussed the possibility of concluding the 
war by negotiation. But the discussion had been 'academic' because no one 
had thought an offer by Hitler that was acceptable to Britain likely to be 
forthcoming. Churchill's public pronouncement of 17 June 1940 that he would 
continue the war until victory over Germany was achieved was no one-man 
show. Sir Alexander Cadogan, under-secretary of state at the Foreign Office, 
eloquently reflected the militant mood in his diary: 'Everything is awful, but 
"Come the three corners of the world and we will fight them". We'll fight like 
cats — or die rather than submit to Hitler.' 3 ' 

Unlike his military advisers, Roosevelt had believed since June 1940 that 
Britain was not only willing but also able to stand up to the German chal- 
lenge. 21 But for the time being he adopted a temporizing attitude towards 
Britain's wooing for massive support. In view of the prevailing isolationist 
mood in the Congress and his own candidacy for a third term in the White 
House he confined himself to the public statement that he would 'extend to 
the opponents of force the material resources of the nation', 1 -' and speed up 
America's defence efforts. This attitude to the war in Europe, clearly pro- 
British while avoiding open conflict, was in line with the mood of the Ameri- 
can public. The problem for Roosevelt and the 'internationalists' was to 
prepare the country for political confrontation with the Axis and with Japan. 
With their global understanding of the 'national interests' of the United States 
they regarded that confrontation as unavoidable. As early as January 1939 

'» Haider, Diaries, 515 (22 July 1940); 1 . Ski, KTB, pt. A, 236 (21 July 1940), BA-MA RM 7/14. 

16 Woodward, British Foreign Policy, i. 337. 

" See Germany and the Second World War, ii. 363 ff. 

18 Woodward, Britisk Foreign Policy, i. 195; Ludlow, 'Unwinding of Appeasement', 44 ff.; 
Kettenacker, 'Die britische Haltung', 54 ff.; Kennedy, The Realities behind Diplomacy. 

" Thus Hillgruber, 'Weltpolitische Lage', 270, basing himself on Martin, Friedensinitiativen, 
270 ff. 

™ Thus Martin, Friedensinitiativen, 250, 274. 

" Cadogan Diaries, 299 (15 June 1940); cf. also Colville, Downing Street Diaries. 

" Matloff and Snell, Strategic Planning, 20; cf. Carr, Poland to Pearl Harbor, 101 ff. 

*> Bailey and Ryan, Hitler vs. Roosevelt, 74-5; Langer and Gleason, Undeclared War, 195. 
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elimination of France on 25 May 1940 had made calculated allowance for 
Soviet alarm over the possible effect on Soviet interests of Germany's increase 
in power. Stalin, however, as early as 1 July 1940, had rejected the Bntish 
government's attempt to' drive a wedge into German-Soviet co-operation. 18 
He had emphasized to Cripps that the Soviet Union had no interest in the 
restoration of the old political balance of power in Europe. That reply was not 
surprising, considering the advantage which the Soviet Union, too, was deriv- 
ing from the German-Soviet non-aggression pact with its secret protocol. 
Also, Stalin did not share the British appraisal of the situation following the 
German victory over France. In his opinion Germany was not strong enough 
to dominate the whole of Europe, since she lacked the requisite sea power. 
Stalin had, moreover, immediately informed Hitler of his conversation with 
Cripps. 1 ' Although on 21 July Hitler described the rejection of the British ideas 
as 'welcome', this did not dispel his mistrust of Stalin's intentions. He in- 
structed the commander-in-chief of the army to start work on the 'Russian 
problem' '° The Soviet foreign minister, in a major foreign-policy speech to 
the Supreme Soviet on 1 August 1940, declared that the 'neighbourly and 
friendly Soviet-German relations' were based 'not on accidental considera- 
tions of temporary advantage, but on fundamental state interests' on both 
sides y Among the German public, on the other hand, there was a conviction 
that the Soviet Union 'as a final neighbour on Germany's frontier' was 
scarcely acceptable to Germany, and there was some doubt that the German- 
Soviet alliance 'under the present circumstances', i.e. after the German victory 
in the west, 'could really be of long duration' S 1 

The reports of the security service of the SS were not just propaganda 
efforts. There was disquiet also among the divisions earmarked for safeguard- 
ing Germany's eastern frontier. In mid-July 1940 the commander-in-chief of 
the army felt compelled to counteract rumours about German-Soviet ten- 
sions.:" Brauchitsch dismissed the rumours as British propaganda. The Soviet 
Union, he said, had 'loyally' fulfilled its economic obligations and so far also 
kept to 'political agreements'. 'In so far as German interests had been in 
danger of being encroached upon within the framework of its policy', for 
instance by the planned annexation of the whole of the Bukowina, 'the 
Russians had shown understanding in agreeing to German suggestions.' The 
move of the Eighteenth Army into occupied Poland should likewise not be 
seen as a sign of worsening German-Soviet relations nor as a preparation 

* Woodward, British Foreign Policy, i. 453 Hillgraber, Strategic, 85 ff.; Allard, Sialin, 215 ff.; 
Gorodetsky, Cripps' Mission; Kitchen, 'Churchill'. 

* German Embassy Moscow, telephone message No. 1364, "3 July '94"» DGFP, ox, No. .64. 

* Haider, Diaries, 517 (22 July 1940). ,,,„,,„•, 

>' 1. Ski, KTB, pt. a, I ( 1 Aug. 1 940), BA-MA RM 7/ 1 5, and A rcnw der Gegemnart, (1940) , 4&4S' 
See also Pietrow-Ennker, Stalinismus, 199-200; Volkogonov, Stalin, 493. 

» Meldungen am dem Reich, No. T0 5 (15 July 1 WO), BA-MA, Will F 5.3172- . 

» ObdH, No. 1 125/40 geh. (17 July 1940). betr. Das deutsch-russische Verhaltnis, ibid. RH 54' 
101. 
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war The military triumph in the west was thought to have opened for Berlin 
the road towards utilizing the Soviet Union as a supplier region. This euphoric 
assessment was at variance with the fact that Germany was not in a position to 
counterbalance Soviet deliveries by exports of her own, so that Moscow could 
call in its advances at any time. But how was the Soviet Union to be coerced 
into its assigned supplementary role in a unified European large-scale econ- 
omic region for Germany's benefit, an economic region the creation of which 
had begun immediately after the conclusion of the French campaign? That 
question, based as it was on imperialist conceptual categories, had to be left 
open until the strategic situation in the west was finally settled in favour of the 
Reich, i.e. until Britain had been forced to her knees. What proposals to solve 
that problem were being worked out by the military staffs? 

Major-General Alfred Jodl, chief of the Wehrmacht operations staff, sub- 
mitted on 30 June 1940 a memorandum on the continuation of the war.*' On 
the assumption that political measures were unable to compel Bntain to give 
in, he proposed a direct military assault on the English mother country. This 
should open with the 'struggle against the British air force', as German 
command of the air was the prerequisite of a landing. 

On 2 July 1940, therefore, the OKW instructed the three services to make 
preparations for a landing operation, but pointed out that this was merely a 
preparation for one possible option. In line with these reflections Field Mar- 
shal Hermann Goring, commander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe, declared that 
attack against enemy air-force formations both in the air and on the ground, 
by day and by night, was the supreme principle of air warfare against Britain. 
British supplies to Russia were to be cut off by attacks on supply-ports and 
port installations, as well as on freighters and warships."' 

General of Artillery Franz Haider, chief of the army general staff, bluntly 
observed at the end of June 1940 that in the west there were no more victones 
to be won by the army for a long time." The main burden of future operations, 
the defeat of Britain, would for the time being be borne by the air force and the 
navy The scope of the army should therefore be cut back to 120 divisions; 35 
divisions should be dissolved in favour of the economy or for the rehabilitation 
and reorganization of the remaining formations .« On the other hand, in view 
of the Red Army's entry into the Baltic States as well as into Bessarabia and 
the northern Bukowina, Haider saw a need for 'striking-power in the east'.* 
The transfer of the Eighteenth Army to the eastern defence districts and to 
occupied Poland meant the building up of offensive frontier protection. On 3 
July 1940 Haider instructed Colonel (General Staff) Hans von Greiffenberg to 
examine 'the requirements of a military intervention which will compel Russia 

« Klee, Dokumenu, 298. " S « Germany and the Second World War, n. 378. 

44 AOK 18, la, No. 157/40, g-Kdos. (29 June 1940), Besprechung am 28*. durch den Chef. des 
Gener^ube des Heeres in Versailles, BA-MA, .8. Armee ^562/2 The .mponance of th.s 
record, fust quoted by I. Lachnit and F. Klein i'Operationsenwurf Qtt'). is shown m the <ecnon 
by Ernst Klink, sect. I.rv. I . of the present volume. 

« See sect. I.tv.t W (Klink). * Haider, Dmnes, 484 (25 J"n<= mo)- 
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July Brauchitsch reported on them to Hitler.*' The following day he informed 
Haider of Hider's instructions and of his own report to him on the feasibility 
of a campaign against the Soviet Union. 'The various points of Haider's notes 
on the report of the commander-in-chief of the army make it clear that what 
Hitler had sketched out was not a "great war" for the defeat of the Soviet 
Union, but a military concept which seemed to agree with Haider's present 
ideas as well as with the deployment orders to Eighteenth Army. * Hitler s 
directive to the Army High Command to start considering such an operation 
was understood by Haider as an instruction for a comprehensive strategic 
study He therefore entrusted Major-General Erich Marcks, chief of the 
Eighteenth Army general staff, with its execution. On 29 July Jodl informed his 
closest collaborators in the Wehrmacht operations staff that Hitler had de- 
cided 'to eliminate once and for all the danger of Bolshevism by a surprise 
attack on Soviet Russia at the earliest possible moment' .» 

. The day before the conference called by Hitler for 31 July 1940 to review the 
overall situation of the war the army commander-in-chief and the chief of the 
general staff once more co-ordinated their views face to face. The naval 
operations staff had meanwhile come to the conclusion that it would have to 
advise against operation 'Sea Lion*, at least for 1940." Brauchitsch and Haider 
both saw the greatest danger in waiting for better conditions for an invasion or 
Britain, in that the military and political initiative might slip from Germany s 
hands Along with the planning for a limited war against the Soviet Union they 
saw yet another possibility of holding on to the initiative against Britain— m 
military co-operation with Italy in the Mediterranean area and in a Soviet 
thrust towards the Persian Gulf. The Army High Command was thus taking 
up a proposal by Jodl of 30 June 1940. As an alternative to a direct strategy he 
had suggested an extension of the war against Britain along the periphery, with 
the help of all those states that might derive advantage from the break-up of 
the Empire In order to escape the risk of a war on two fronts, a risk which 
would arise if London allied itself with Moscow and if Germany were first to 
attack the Soviet Union, four weeks later the Army High Command came out 
in favour of a continuation of German-Soviet co-operation worldwide. 'This 
being so, could deliver the British a decisive blow in the Mediterranean, 
shoulder them away from Asia, help the Italians in building up their Mediter- 
ranean Empire, and, with the aid of Russia, consolidate the Reich which we 
have created in western and northern Europe. That much accomplished, we 
could confidently face a war with Britain for many years.'* 

Prior to an account of that decisive conference at the Obsersalzberg it is 



Haider, Diaries, 515-6 (» W '9*»- On the probability of a report ,0 
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considered' 61 presumably induced Raeder to have a memorandum prepared 
on it. On 28 July 1940 Rear-Admiral Kurt Fricke, chief of the operations 
department in the naval staff, submitted his 'Observations on Russia' He 
proceeded from the premiss that Germany's opponent 'now and in future' 
remained Britain and her potential allies, the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Fricke saw a danger to the Soviet Union's neighbours 'in the spirit of 
Bolshevism! It is in the interest of Europe that this chronic danger should be 
eliminated, one way or another, before long.' To him the justification for a war 
against the Soviet Union stemmed both from Soviet expansionism, especially 
in the direction of access to the Baltic and from Germany's objectives. 

The safety of our homeland, however, also demands in the future the development of 
spatial unassailability, i.e. an expansion that would prevent any unchecked surprise 
penetration of vital parts of German soil, a deep forefield . . . which would at the same 
time provide the necessary living-space for the German nation in the future ... It 
moreover demands the greatest possible economic autarky, especially in commodities 
vital in wartime (e.g. oil, foodstuffs). The further development of Germany requires 
raw materials and also, to the same extent, markets for her manufactures. For both 
these purposes Russia is ideally suited . . . The Baltic must become Germany's 'Mare 
nostrum'. 

The powerful Soviet fleet in the Baltic and a Red Army capable of any kind of 
military operation seemed to Fricke to represent a permanent threat to Ger- 
many, placing a burden on her 'development at home and overseas'. The 
German Wehrmacht, in his estimation, was 'vastly superior' to the Soviet 
forces. Although the memorandum did not support any immediate German 
offensive action against the Soviet Union, it nevertheless regarded a war in the 
east as promising once the war against Britain had reached some kind of 
conclusion. This sentence was thickly underlined by Racder. The memor- 
andum reflects an increased assurance of power after the victory over France 
as well as a blending of traditional political ideas with National Socialist 
thinking. At the same time it shows that initially Hitler's 'programme' did not 
necessarily meet 'with opposition, and certainly not with incomprehension' by 
the navy. 64 

How then was Hitler going to react to the strategic situation into which he 
had manipulated the Reich? What possibilities did he see of eliminating the 
'reversed fronts' now that Britain was not yielding? Was Hitler prepared to 
stake the position of power Germany had gained up to the summer of 1940 
and risk war with the Soviet Union, his crucial foreign-policy objective, even 
though Germany was strategically tied down in the west? It would be a 
misjudgement of Hitler's dogmatism to believe that he had abandoned his 
'programme', his ideas revolving around war, living-space, race, Jewry, econ- 
omic self-sufficiency, and world-power status, or his grandiose alternative: 
victory or annihilation. From the beginning he had ruled out capitulation, i.e. 

*' See sect. 1. 1. *> Salewski, Seekriegsleimng, iii, No. 6. * Ibid. i. 358. 
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• It appears that Raeder did not participate in the subsequent talks at the 
Berghof. From Hitler's arguments about a strategy for finishing the war 
against Britain, which was 'in fact won', by an actual victory the chief of the 
Army General Staff took' down the following notes: 

Britain's hope lies in Russia and the United States. If Russia drops out of the picture 
America, too, is lost for Britain, because elimination of Russia would tremendously 
increase Japan's power in the Far East. Russia is the Far Eastern sword of Britain and 
the United States pointed at Japan . . . Russia is the factor on which Britain is relying 
most. Something must have happened in London! . . . With Russia smashed, Britain's 
last hope would be shattered. Germany then will be master of Europe and the Balkans. 
Decision: Russia's destruction must therefore be made a part of this struggle. Spring 
1941. The sooner Russia is crushed, the better. Attack achieves its purpose only if 
Russian state can be shattered to its roots with one blow. Holding part of the country 
alone will not do. Standing still for the following winter would be perilous . . . Resolute 
determination to eliminate Russia . . /* 

Hitler denned his war aim as the 'liquidation of Russia's manpower' 6 * and the 
conquest of the Ukraine, the Baltic States, and Belorussia. 

Neither during nor after the conference of 31 July 1940, which marked the 
turn to the east, was there any 'argument about the basic decision or the 
operational plan as a whole'?" that could be compared to the period leading up 
to the offensive in the west. Even though the Army High Command had on 
the day before expressed the view that it would be better to 'keep on friendly 
terms with Russia'?' in order to eliminate the risk of a war on two fronts, it did 
not put forward that argument when facing Hitler at the Berghof. It would be 
too simple to explain Brauchitsch's and Haider's behaviour simply as a lack of 
moral courage. Instead it has to be assumed that both of them agreed with 
Hitler's assessment of the situation. Because the German claim to hegemony 
in Europe appeared to be threatened in the long term by the Soviet Union, the 
army command concurred with Hitler on the need for offensive action against 
the Red Army. There was also agreement on the view that there was no direct 
military threat to the Reich from the Soviet Union in the immediate future, 
although there was such a threat, to a diminished extent, to Romania and 
Finland. At the same time, information available to OKH on the Red Army 
seemed to indicate that this was beginning to develop into a modern army, in 

warfare against Britain's industrial potential. Even though the proposed landing in mid-Oct. 1940 
had to be postponed until spring 194 1 , the ' fiction of invasion' was maintained by a war of attrition 
from the air, by diversionary manoeuvres in the Mediterranean area, and by propaganda decep- 
tions. See Germany and the Second World War, ii. 374 ff., and sect I.rv.i(a) in the present volume 
(Boog). 

H Haider, Diaries, 533-4 (3> J u| y >94°)- 

Although the war aim proclaimed by Hitler resembles his intentions before the campaigns 
against Poland and France, his programmatic objectives lead one to assume a different signifi- 
cance, one which therefore also differs from Clausewitz's much-quoted war aim: not to reach a 
certain line on the ground but to pursue the annihilation of the opponent, i.e. of his army. 

" Hillgruber, Strategic, 211. " Haider, Diaries, 530 (30 July 1940). 
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course and arrn.ng his nation for what he believed to be Lvi table connlcfw h 
the Ax,s and Japan For the time being Berlin could meet only nTreSv ^ 
danger represented by the United States to the German oosition 
Pose was served by the 'Tripartite Pact', concluded ES?2 ^ 
Germany on 2? September J94 o, which was designed to warn WashTngSn 

" ™ S nV Z' (Kiink) and I -"' 2 (Hoffinwi,)- 
Hite* Decision. ^ W S W k ™»'> 3*79 (-6 July .976), in his review of Cecil, 

Hirtc^sf remarks. ^ ' -5. ««■ Cecil, H„ fer , Dccmon , fiR ff ., intcrptw 

™ G«™ anJI anrf rt f Second World War, ii. 30 Schustereit I/„A„„„„ ri, ■ 

rt. Heavens No, Darken?, Zt^Jrh^k emnh tf £ P ? r ""t^' Why Did 

Bolshevism'. nd> em P has,7 « the theme of the crusade against 'Jewish 
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against extending the war.? 8 If Hitler was to hold on to 'the law of action' and 
if the Reich was to be able in the long term to stand up to the global challenge 
of the United States, he had, in view of his war dogma of victory or defeat — 
'all or nothing' — no other'choice than a further rapid campaign to overthrow 
the last remaining great power on the Continent, the Soviet Union. The 
compulsion to swift action sprang from the steadily increasing American 
potential, even though Hitler did not believe the United States would be ready 
for war until 1942. Before the increasing co-operation of the Anglo-American 
naval powers and a heavily armed Soviet Union were able to restrict Ger- 
many's external freedom of movement, the conquest of the European regions 
of the Soviet Union was to enable Germany to gain a strategic and economic 
position that would convince Britain of the hopelessness of her struggle and 
make confrontation with the United States seem no great danger. His political 
interest in successfully coming through the overall war was linked in Hitler's 
strategy with his programmatic goals vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. The global 
political justification for his decision of 31 July to attack the Soviet Union in 
the spring of 1941 should not lead us to overlook the links between calculation 
and dogma, between will to power and ideology, in Hitler's war policy. The 
turn to the east was neither the final, as it were logical, step on the road 
towards the creation of an autarkic German colonial empire, nor 'mere com- 
pulsion to act in order to escape the waiting-war of the summer of 1940 and 
to reach a decisive conclusion to it'. 19 Hitler's living-space programme must be 
seen as an equally substantive basis for his decision to hold on to the military 
and political initiative by smashing the Soviet Union as it was for his directives 
of March 1941 to conduct Operation Barbarossa as an uncompromising war of 
annihilation. 8 " As in the summer of 1940, Hitler again fused ends and means. 
Not only was any potential resistance to German rule in the east to be 
eliminated by the extermination of 'Jewish Bolshevism', but the Germanic 
race was to be given the chance of a 'pure' development. Only the symbiosis 
of rational thought and dogma can be viewed, in Max Weber's sense, as an 
'adequate cause' of the decision of 31 July 1940 and of the directives of March 
1941. 

Even though the turn to the east in the summer of 1940 cannot by any 
means be regarded as irrevocable, as a 'point of no return', it nevertheless 
immediately triggered political, military, and armament consequences which 
presently developed a dynamic of their own. Hitler's decision of 31 July 1940, 
unlike his instruction to the commander-in-chief of the army ten days earlier, 
for the first time set in motion the entire apparatus of Wehrmacht operations. 
In strategic terms it affected only the army. Along with other departmental 
heads in the Army General Staff, Haider issued new instructions also to 
Major-General Marcks. 8 ' For the armaments industry the enlargement of the 
army field forces to 180 divisions with the corresponding troops gave rise to 

" See sect. I. [.4. " As Broszat, 'Motivation', 408, believes. 

80 See sect. I.vii. 81 See the sect. l.w.i(d) (KJink). 
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numerous problems of personnel and equipment. On 2 August 1940 Field 

to General of Infantry Georg Tomas, chief of the war economy and arma- 
ments department, as due to the fact 'that (l ) Britain's collapse inVo^o £5, 
in the circumstances, no longer be counted on, (2) an intervention bv 
Amenca was feasible in mu ( 3 ) relations with ' R us S ia mi^t undel " 
change m I94 r- While OKH initially assumed that the SewSk oTthe 

xTenr ( ? t : h Pr ° eramme ° f 9 ^ 1940 W ° Uld ™ have » be sub L ia^y 
extended, the manpower problem soon gave rise to the most serious problem! 
for armament planning in the army. An order signed by KeiteJ on ™ 
Sep ember ! 94 o for a stepping up of armaments defined the principal ta sk for 
the army as the pnmsion of armaments for 180 field divisions and appropriate 
occupation divisions by the spring of 194L In order to maintain or Tven 
increase the performance of armament plants, it was decided to wSxdZ 
300,000 tramed workers from the army and make them available To Z 
armaments industry, 1 * to me 

A change was perceptible also in the foreign policy of the Reich. The war 
H. tier engaged agamst the Soviet Union demanded the availability of lesTe 

ates and nations m northern and south-east Europe, as called for £ Gennan 
strategy and economic interests. These interests had now to be safeguarded 

iTmL't f 3ndj L k C C ° UmrieS WhiGh ' in S °™ -terpTeSon f 
die Huler-Stalin pact, belonged to the Soviet Union's sphere of interest 

Renewed Hungarian claims to Transylvania, following the Red Army"s^nva- 

BaL ' T Buk ° Wina ' WCre i e °P a ^ng 'tranquillity in Se 

Balkans and increasmg the danger of Soviet intervention. Hitler was therefore 

*™7nin^r e ^ n8arian ~ R ° man i3n COnflkt as speed^t pos ! 
ib e. H,s in.ua! idea was a bHateral agreement between Budapest and Bucha- 
rest. However, on 30 August 1940, when these negotiations had reached an 
impasse, Huler, with Mussolini's support, imposedon Hu^t^^Z 
an arbura.on, albeit one which provided no more than a sup' Si resonTon 
of the Hunganan-Romaman quarrel. Romania's newly defined frontiers were 
guaranteed by Germany and Italy.** This second 'by-passing' of me Soviet 
Un 10 n_after the Munich agreement of , 93 8-was perceived by Moscow as n 
affront against the spirit of the Hitler-Stalin pact 

onTJT P °r tkal f^u 11 3 P0SSibie realizati °n of Soviet interests was covered 

aL ThfS&Tk thC r Creati0n ° f 3 m ° bile reSefVe 8rOU P in the Vi -n 
area. The XXXXth Army Corps was in readiness to thrust across Hunearv 

sTvilt c^uowV h yS H " ° r , der £ ° ° ccupy the Romanian oiIfields 

Sov,et coup. Whether that objective could have been achieved in the event of 

mowrA dwdoPMt of * e armamcms situation in summer ^ » 

'< See sects. I.rv.2 I.iv.4(a). 
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an armed conflict between Hungary and Romania must remain in doubt. 
Hitler at any rate was prepared to throw Germany's political weight into the 
balance in order to secure Romania's supposedly 'vital' mineral oil. 

A similarly clear consequence of the decision of 31 J"»y *94<> may be 
discerned in German-Finnish relations. Hitler-in contrast to hrs earlier 
policy towards Helsinki, which had been entirely in line with the German- 
Soviet partnership— was now showing interest in political support for Finland 
and her rearmament. Here too the switch in German foreign policy was 
accompanied by precautionary military measures. Deployment of a force was 
prepared in northern Norway, so as to occupy the nickel region of Petsamo in 
the event of Soviet action. 1 * 

Although the military leadership was claiming a positron of hegemony in 
Europe for the Reich, and although the military leaders believed they had 
understood the need for a timely elimination of the Red Army, these rather 
imperialistic ideas differed from Hitler's programmatic aims vu-a-vu the 
Soviet Union and from the 'constants of his picture of the world'. 

3. Programmatic Objectives vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
and their Acceptance among the German Officer Corps 

Concepts such as 'programme' and 'step-by-step plan', and adjectives such as 
'programmatical' or 'axiomatic', may suggest a high degree of systematic 
thinking in Hitler's war policy. Used as heuristic tools, however, they assist m 
an understanding of Hitler's motivations and goals, which, regardless of any 
tactical improvisations, represented the permanent basis of his political actions 
as Reich Chancellor. 8 ' An interpretation of Hitler's policy as a symbiosis of 
dogma and rational judgement, of ideology and will to power, counteracts any 
tendency to dismiss his dogmatic ideas as phantasms and to explain his deeds 
as acts of aimless opportunism. Hitler's 'programme' slots into the continuity 
of German history. It should be seen as a subjectively moulded conglomerate 
of political visions articulated in German society since the end of the nine- 
teenth century, of ideological persuasions, and of lessons learnt from the 
military defeat of 1918, the German revolution, and the Versailles peace treaty 
of June IQIQ. Constants in Hitler's view of the world were the social-Darwinist 
conviction that the struggle for survival governs not only the life of the 
individual but also, as a universal principle of life, the development of nations; 
the belief that this struggle for survival can be won only by a people of superior 
racial quality under an outstanding leader, as well as a radical anti-Semitism 

"s See sect, i.vi.i (Ueberschar). m Fest, Hitler, 216. 

" On Hitler's programme see, in addition to his own programmatic wntings . {Mem Kampf, 
Hitler', Secret A and his Monologe), Jackel, Hitlers Weltanschauung, Kuhn, ^^ r ^™' 
HiVlgruber, Germany and the Two World War,, 69 ff.; Erdmann, Zen ^JPekkuege, 336 ff;. ^ 
WaTAiml, i 3ff.; Germany and the Second World War, x. 543 ff.; Hildebrand, Hitlers 
"Programm"', 63 ff.; id. Dritte Reich, !68ff.; Hauner, 'World Domimon . 
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•of reason', that would ensure a racially ' pure > flowering of 'Germandom' His 
fundamental fore t gn-policy objective, the conquest of 'living-space' in the 
east, hkew.se derived from that ideological basis. 

Thereby we National Socialists deliberately draw a line under the foreien-uolicv 
development of the pre-war period. We start where an end was made L 2 aeo 
We stop the eternal Germanic drift t0 the south and ^ iJ^^^E 
eyes oward, the land in the east. We put a final end to the cotaohl and ^de £E 
of the pre-war penod and switch over to the soil policy of the future But iHn £ 

waTa ?ea?th^H P n e H P t UndCrSt0< ? d Spatial whose ■*» 

Pol cv^of S,>. P ° puiaEion total and German foreign 

'^ol^r ^ 5 «> nvlnced -w°uld acquire stability and the sterfle 

overZ Vo„,f :r ^ °™ heIminian ^rmany would be finally 
overcome.* Only an operation which guaranteed security and land for the 
German people could justify the sacrifice of blood necessary for wa^or tha 
reason Hitler saw no solution to Germany's economic or poBt^Se^ 

onZt7o7d7n h^ ° f VerSailkS " °* * e ESS « 

concept could in h,s opinion, ensure for the German people independence 

jnd power and their "daily bread'-not the development of a mode^u" 

tnal and export economy - The natural leadership role of the 'Gennanic 

ZZ m o?£l Se the imema f naI StrUSSlC f ° r SUrVival a " d ^i^c 1 

necmarv ' fvl? ^ ' UStifiCd ' * Hit ' er ' S eyeS ' 1116 co « of *e 

necessary hv.ng-space' at the expense of other, racially inferior nations in 

particular the Slavs, for the establishment of a Greater Reich oTg^Z 
a££ for' ^ fT f EUr0PC - <The St ^ l£ for worid'tSn^Tb 

Germany's forcible expansion at the expense of the Soviet Union seemed to 
hnn o p romi s b the 7ewish . Bolshevjk , revolut . on ^ 

I dinfcT ,nSC , mCtS ' CXterminated last remnants of the oSy 
leading Germanic elements in Russia. Slavdom had since been disintegrated 
by Jewry, that 'ferment of decomposition'. That was why Hitler beS me 
Jgantic empire in the east' to be 'ripe for collapse. And the end of J wLh ru] 
n Russia wil,] also be the end of Russia as a state - In view of th s 'racidly 
■deological d.agnos.s of weakness' (M. Messerschmidt) Hitler deck red Ta 
was fortunate for the future of the German nation that such a d velopten 
had taken place ,n Russia. As a result the spell had been broken 'which nS 
have prevented us from seeking the goal of German foreign policy whereTlone 
and solely it can he: space in the east.''" 

' Mei »K™Pf> 95°- «• Id., Hitler's Secret Book, zw. 
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From the natural claim of the 'Germanic-northern race' to world hegemony 
Hitler also derived the need for a revolutionary struggle against 'Jewry', which 
he accused of striving on its part for world domination. To prevent this was to 
him a 'mission' of the German people, and he saw himself as the protagonist 
against that 'world corrupter': 'By opposing the Jew I am fighting for the work 
of the Lord.'** Jewry was declared to be everyone's enemy' because, as a 
parasite, it was 'corroding' the 'racial quality' of every nation. Jewry's ultimate 
aim was the 'denationalization, the inter-bastardization, of the rest of the 
nations, the lowering of the racial level of the highest, the extermination of 
national intelligentsias, and their replacement by members of their own 
people'. « Because Bolshevism to Hitler represented the most extreme form 
of 'world Jewry', because Jewish rule and Bolshevism were to him identical, he 
called the 'decomposition' of a nation by Jewry its 'blood Bolshevization'. So 
as not to expose his own nation to any 'decomposition of its blood' he wanted 
to exterminate the 'cancer' root and branch. 

Hitler's fanatical hatred of Jews is attributed by recent psycho-historical 
research to a precisely datable key experience at the army hospital of Pasewalk 
in November 1918.* Hitler is thought to have transferred his personal hatred 
for a particular Jew to Jews in general, and to have blamed them for the 
German defeat. That personal trauma, it is thought, was only subsequently 
transformed by Hitler into a racial attitude and 'rationalized' as a negative 
objective. He now saw his task as preventing the 'Jewish world conspiracy' for 
the extermination of all 'Aryans'. This psycho-historical interpretation is not 
accepted by all historians. Some of them continue to believe that 'the Siamese 
twins of anti-Semitism and anti-Marxism' moulded his ideas from 1919-20 
onward, 'without it being possible to determine whence or when Hitler 
adopted them'.'" Although Hitler himself differentiated his own anti-Semitism 
of 'reason' and action from that of mere 'sentiment',' 8 he later managed to 
exploit other forms of anti-Semitism, such as religious anti-Judaism or com- 
petition-motivated anti-Semitism, for the satisfaction of his own obsession: 
the persecution and extermination of the Jews as the prerequisite of a racially 
'pure' development of Germandom in Europe. The postulate of certain laws 
of history, e.g. the world-moving principle of the racial idea, in a sense 
removed his actions from personal individual responsibility for the planned 
extermination of 'Jewish Bolshevism', for the decimating and expulsion of the 
Slavs from the territories to be conquered. 

In the realization of his 'programme* Hitler attached overriding importance 
to relations with Britain,' 9 as he was anxious to avoid a war on two fronts. War 

« Id., Man Kampf, 84. On Hitler's anti-Semitism see Hillgruber, 'Ideologisch-dogmatische 
Grundlage', and Bacharach, 'Rassenantisemitismus'. 

w Hitler's Secret Book, 213. * Binion, Hitler. See Hillgruber, 'Tendenzen', 606 ff. 

" Thus Albrecht Tyrel! in his review of Hitler, Sdmdiche Aufzeichmmgen, in Das Pariament, 46, 
(14 Nov. io8>). 

* Hitler, Sdmdiche Aufzeichnugen (16 Sept. 1919). 

" On Britain's key role see Henke, 'Engiand-Konzeption'; Hildebrand, Das Dritie Reich, 18-19; 
and Germany and the Second World War, i. 548 ff., 594 ff. 
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with France, the 'perpetual disturber of world peace', he regarded « 
»nd,spe„sable anyway, and this was to precede the strugg e in the eat J* 
assessment of Britain's reaction to the establishment of a^erl Tcondnen^a 

S'h r C T:?l Hitler S ° me difficU,ly because hc all <>wed" msdf tc be 
gmded 1 by W shful thinkmg and ideological premisses. On the one hand Hide 

ofTnr, !T ' " arran S ement ' w *th Britain was possible, a delimiudon 
of interests between a naval and mercantile power and a continental™ ~ 
power, cc-operauon on a world scale. On the other hand he saw nTpd cyTf 
Gennan hegemony in Europe threatened by the fact that Widjew^w A £ 
Bolshev.k d^gratmg tendencies' might determine British policTand 

teTLT™ miS f h traditi ° nS '- ln C ° ntraSt l ° Russia > wh -e Tdecision 
had already gone in favour of Jewry, it seemed to Hitler that in Britain me 
struggle for power was still undecided. In his wishful image 5 fiS £ r 
unpenal and maritime interests occupied a higher position than her b e es S 
mamtammg a balance of power in Europe. The latter, however, was d m 
cany opposed to h,s expansionist aims. That was why hypothe es on poSe 

^SS?* ^ Hitler ' s caIcuIations as * -« 

ove" me Brtn' ™ " "* " * " <the J«* "°n 

^I 116 ^ 011 - ° f reIationshi P betw een illusion and reality in Hitler's 
concept of Britain up to his attack on Poland has already been answered the 
sense that this was a process of his wishful thinking gradually £Z way" 1 
acknowledgement of facts," This interpretation^ .o^ZST 
even beyond 3 September I939 Hitler still believed in the posTbnT 7a 
de.im.tation of mterests between Britain and Germany, so mat on has to 

wJr Mte t L r * T undermined b * British declaration of 

expe cted Br.ta.n to come to terms. In the summer of i 94 i he then believed 
dm victory over the Soviet Union would mark the beginning of a durSe 
friendship with Britain, one that would endure even in a Lure war agaiTme 
United States - At the beginning of i 942 Hitler revealed the wSSSdt 
tion of h ls 'policy of alliance' with London when he declared Z -he dS not 
^ whether Bntam wou.d drop out of the war against Germany but he 
thou g ht so,, j was Hitler's 'most sacred conviction' that af™ e los of 
Smgapore to the Japanese the British would at long last come to tndr senses 

HiUe^L^o 11 ' ^ ™™»^ ^ *« ™ ^ » 

wh ch find J done in 1939-attnbuted the responsibility to 'world Jewry' 

which had always fought against German-British understanding 

I deologjcally founded convictions made any realistic appraisal of British 
policy .rnposs.ble: they must be seen as the reason why HiUer's policy v* a v l 
Bntam had been ambivalent from the outset. Rationaf judgement andlg^ 
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racial and world policy, were too closely interwoven. "* "Whereas in the long 
term Hitler was interested in freedom for his racially based, expansionist 
military strategy against the Soviet Union, the British had a marked interest in 
the maintenance of peace in Europe. Although British appeasement policy was 
primarily a defensive strategy for safeguarding Britain's position as a world 
power,' 06 London also showed itself ready to take on Hitler's challenge in 
order 'to check and defeat Germany's attempt at world domination'. 
Britain's refusal to tolerate Germany's expansion towards the east compelled 
Hider, on the one hand, to improvise in his foreign policy and, on the other, 
to engage in a political and military gamble in line with the slogan 'Germany 
will either be a world power or she will not be at all." 08 The racial-policy 
version of that social-Darwinist alternative in the struggle against the 'Jewish- 
Bolshevik world enemy' was: 'Either victory for the Aryan side or else its 
annihilation and victory for the Jews.''" 9 

These doctrinaire ideas of Hitler should not be underrated, in spite of their 
often untenable premisses. Nor should they be seen as 'predominantly func- 
tional, but primarily and in their own right as political objectives'.' In They were 
faith and estimation of the enemy at the same time, they can be traced in 
Hitler's remarks to the very end, and they should be viewed as the basis of his 
political decisions. From this ideological basis of social Darwinism, of the 
racial theory, of anti-Bolshevism, and of anti-Semitism sprang also his princi- 
pal foreign-policy objective — the conquest of new 'living-space' for the Ger- 
man people in the east, its traditional sphere of expansion. To this Hider 
adhered inflexibly, in spite of numerous tactical vacillations. 

This axiom of future German policy was not only expounded by him in 
abstract terms in Mein Kampf and Hitler's Secret Book, but also aggressively 
championed by Hitler after his appointment as Chancellor. This is proved not 
only by his well-known statements of 3 February 1935, 5 November 1937, 23 
May, 22 August, and 23 November 1939, by his memoranda on the deploy- 
ment of the economy of August 1936 and on the continuation of the war of 9 
October 1939, but also by a hitherto little-quoted address to the commanding 
officers of the army on 10 February 1939." 1 With it he intended, in a specific 
political situation, not only to solicit confidence in his risky expansionist 
strategy, but also to 'expound the fundamental National Socialist ideas to the 
Wehrmacht's top leaders in a manner in which, for understandable reasons, 
this could not be done in public'. A general needed to know the categories of 

'"5 See Hildebrand, 'Rassen- contra Weltpolitik', 210. 
"* See Kettenacker, 'Diplomatic der Ohnmacht', 223 ff. 

™> Remark by Chamberlain on 27 Mar. 1939, Committee on Foreign Policy, PRO CAB 27/624. 
"* Hitler, Mein Kampf, 950. On 8 Nov. 1938 Himmler had expressed this alternative as 'either 
the Greater German empire or nothingness': Himmler, Geheimreden, 49. 

"*> Hitler's speech on 11 Apr. 1922, quoted according to Thies, Archiiekt, 44. 
"° Hildebrand, Das Dritte Reich, 173. 

111 BA NS 1 1/28, published in Hitlers Siadte, 289 ff. Attention to this speech was first drawn, 
though in a different context, by Thies, Atchiteki, 112. For the other speeches see ibid. 106, 110, 
120. 
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his policy, in order to comprehend the further actions of the politician One 

too" trXr* "Sf 1 b ° ldneSS Vi8 ° Ur ' What one h Sunder! 
stood. For that reason Hitler expounded his belief that its present living-space 
was too small for the German nation because its people cLd not be fed and 

to the growing population figures. Hitler openly stated that he proposed to 

Se Snftnat 1 iae ^ ? ^ <° ^ 1116 ^ *G £ an 

pace, and that idea now dominated his entire existence. Although the Soviet 
Union was not mentioned by name, this was no more than a rep7dt7on of h 

SHna p 3 f oba b bT? I933: TerhaPS ±C CaptUrC ^onTciM 
it ? Ti r P fobabl y better-conquest of new living-space in the east and 
ts ruthless Germamzation.' Nor did Hitler in February^ ,^ ieave his officer" 
m any doubt over the character of the impending waT. Because people were 

ideolo^T battIC ^ raCial rea ' iZaEi0nS > ** »™ *« wcS be "a puTe 
ideological war, i.e. consciously a national and racial war' Hitler demand^ 
that the officers should see in him not only the suprem ^SSS^S 
Wehrmacht but also the supreme ideological leader, to whom as officers 

mL:Zl lk ZT lSd T d h f ° r lifC " de3th - ^ C ° nvi ^° n ™ ^ St fed 5 
\ "T ? e ; demand that eve ° if. in my struggle for this ideotgy I am 
abandoned by the rest of the nation in its entirety, then, more than °S LZ 
German soldier, the entire officers' corps, man by man must stand beside Z 

scepticar" ^ reaCt ' 0n ° f WS HStenerS W3S '» P« -thusiastic, 

l^^ ltTv ln " Re,chsta ^P eech : 'If international financial Jewr^ 
W„ and J OUtS1C * Euro P e were to succeed in once more hurling the nation! 
mto a world war, then the result will be not the Bolshevization o " m L™Z 

S ^7 ° f JE T' 11,6 annihi ' ati0n ° f ^ ^ h «* in Eur^e 
And m his address to the commanders-in-chief of the Wehrmacht servkes on 
23 November , 939 Hitler declared: 'The safeguarding of livin™™ be 

clarified this axiom in March ,94, . The 'Jewish-Bolshevik intelligentsia mmtl 
be exterminated',, this was a 'war of extermination' against aTosSeS 

Gen. Hans Felber noted: Tfita^ devdo ps "hi pro^m™ » J r " Conferenc «'> 6 ° * Maj.- 
MA N 67/2) . aevejops his programme. Reference to victory or downfall* (BA- 

"' OK-l^ i. 34, (3 Mar. 194,). 
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ogy, a war in which the officers must overcome their soldierly scruples and be 

leaders." 6 . 

The real problem, however, with the declaration of a war of annihilation 
against the Soviet Union is not 'Hitler's personal psychopathology' (H.-U. 
Wehler), but the answer to the question 'How was it possible for such a 
"programme" ever to come within the realm of readability?' In addition to the 
frequently mentioned co-operation between the Party, the Wehrmacht, indus- 
try, and the state apparatus in the reconquest of great-power status for Ger- 
many, in addition to the policy concerning the European countries and the 
ideal of a 'people's community' [Volksgemeinschafi], Hitler's living-space pro- 
gramme has to be understood as an integrating factor for the leadership 
groups. Not only the economic and military justification for extending Ger- 
man rule towards the east, but also the radical concepts of Bolshevism and 
Jewry as the enemy, as well as belief in the overriding right of the strong in the 
struggle for survival— all these contributed to making the National Socialist 
'programme' realizable in terms of practical politics. 'Domestic and foreign 
Bolshevism' 1 " was regarded among the military leadership class not only as a 
threat to the bourgeois national state, but 'was a natural component also of the 
military concept of the enemy' in I940-I." 8 The idea which the military 
leaders, who were planning the attack against the Soviet Union, had of Russia 
was based on experiences, reports, and assumptions going back, for the most 
part, to the First World War. 'Bolshevism' was held responsible not only for 
the German collapse of 1918, but also for the undermining of discipline in 
both the army and the navy. The councils of soldiers, 'the darling children of 
Bolshevik-inspired revolution', were seen as the originators of the 'disintegra- 
tion of the fighting forces'."' The Jews in particular were regarded as the 
'principal exponents of Bolshevik propaganda'. 110 It was through this combina- 
tion of different national and ideological views that National Socialism, among 
the German leadership elites in the Wehrmacht, in industry, and in the 
diplomatic service, was able to achieve the effect which has been described as 
a 'partial identity of objectives' (M. Messerschmidt). Thus Colonel-General 
Werner von Fritsch, the former commander-in-chief of the army, who fell 
victim to an intrigue of the National Socialist regime, wrote in a private letter 
a few weeks after the 'night of shattered glass': 

Shortly after the war I came to the conclusion that three battles had to be fought and 
won if Germany was to be powerful again: (1) the battle against organized labour, this 
Hitler has fought and won; (2) against the Catholic Church, or rather against 
Ultramontanism; and (3) against the Jews. We are still in the midst of these battles. 

"* Haider, Diaries, 846-7 (30 Mar. 1941); see sect. I.vit.2(fc). 

Minute by Mai- Frh. von Fritsch, the future Array C.-in-C, dated 28 Mar. 1920, Die 
Anfange der Ara Seeckt, document No. 46. See his letter to Lt.-Col. Joachim von Stulpnage! of 
[6 Nov. 1924: Carsten, Reichswehr, 223. . 

See sect. l.rv.lO) (Klink). See also Hillgruber, 'Ru(5!and-Bild% 301; on the attitude of the 
German military elite see Forster, 'Dynamics'. 
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Zt^7^lT'J sxhe most dBBrtt 1 hope Aat ^ — 

At the end of July 1940 Rear-Admiral Fricke believed it necessary in the 
£5£ ™ ZTlwT^ ChmniC d3ngCr of Bolshevisn, <onT way or 
an ideoIog,caI definmon of the enemy was issued in October 1940: German; 
was at war not only agamst Britain, but also 'against the world of money and 
finance aga.nst Freemasonry, and-both in finance and propagand^aga nsl 

tZTlT \u ? ° lone J-^ eneraI Geor S ™" Kuchler, commander-in-chief of 
the El ghteenth Army, defined the purpose of the overall war as 'bringing about 
a long-term paafication of Europe, in which the German people controls a 
space th at Wlll ensure its food supplks and ^ Qf ^ ^J E J C ™^ ; 

2 wTunir 5 COnCdVab,e With ° Ut 3 C ° nflkt betWee " ^ 

We are separated from Russia, ideologically and racially, by a deep abyss. Rfussial is 
d only by the mass of her territory, an Asian state ... The Fuhrer does not wS to palm' 
SceTd * f ° r ^r a ^' S »~ - to a later generation; he haHec ded to 
force the depute w,th R[uss,a] before the year is out. If Germany wishes to live in peace 
for generates safe from the threatening danger in the east, this cannot be a case of 
push.ng R [uS s, a ] back a litt.e-or even hundreds of ki.ometres-but me at mu , be 
to anmhilate European Russia, to dissolve the Russian] state in Europe.- * 

In a note of July i 94I on Germany's strategic position Major (General Staff) 

onTf'lf" 1 Staff ° ffiCer 3t Ust ^ Co ^ S H Q) remarked that t2 
conn,ct wtth Bntam, conducted 'for political, ideological, and economic 
reasons (democracy, Jewry, and capitalism)', was now'taking second XT 
Germany was at present fighting against the Soviet Union, fighting 
for her existence and future ■ . . F am convinced that these considerations were in the 
Fuhrer's m ,nd even before the beginning of the war, and that the war in me w « 
had to be fought ,n order to gain complete freedom in the rear. The PuL/woTd 
have been ready at any time for an arrangement with Britain. He had t0 ^ 
the war aga.nst Russ.a ,n order to free the German pe„p, e from mat danger once3 

Germany's adversary in the struggle for a new order in Europe, for the secunty 
of its liymg-space and of its people's vital strength, was Jewry - Major 
(General Staff) von Coelln, rst general staff officer, viewed the Soviet Union 

™ See"e« S r.M ritSCh " Brief '' 37 °" ^ Ludendorff . « War, ,fr-, 7 , 28ff ., 33 - 4 . 

« St"" ° f 3 St3ff C ° nference on 9 <>«■ '940. sgd. Hauffe, BA-MA RH ,,-I/v 2 , 

"« Manuscript of report, 12 July 1941, ibid. 
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as the 'vanguard of Asia'. It was Germany's enemy because Germany was 'the 
last shield-bearer of the white race, of European culture'." 7 

The German officers were favourably disposed towards major parts of 
Hitler's 'programme'. That was why they found the assertion credible that a 
preventive war was necessary in 1941, and why they had no difficulty in giving 
their consent. Evidence that Hitler's living-space policy was still able to 
convince senior commanders in the field at a time when the turning-point of 
the war had long been passed is provided by Colonel-General Wolfram von 
Richthofen, chief of staff of Luftflotte 4: 'Rereading the chapter on policy 
towards Russia and the east in "Kampf". Still very interesting and, even in 
today's situation, providing the answers to nearly all questions. Shall see to it 
that these observations are given greater prominence among the forces in the 
whole area." 18 

4. Euro-Asian Continental Bloc and Maritime Strategy: 
Alternatives to the Turn to the East? 

After victory over France, was there among the German leadership groups an 
alternative foreign-policy and/or strategic concept to the 'brute-force solution' 
(A. Hillgruber) proposed by Hitler on 31 July 1940? An answer in the affirm- 
ative would not only prevent a 'Hitler-centred approach' in German 
historiography, but it would also be indirect proof that Hitler's globally de- 
signed racial policy and plan of conquest had a character of their own that 
'destroyed any political calculations that might have been usefully open to 
discussion'.' 1 ' Two concepts are regarded in the literature as fully valid alter- 
natives to Hitler's offensive in the east: (1) the Atlantic-Mediterranean- 
African strategy proposed by the navy command to defeat Britain, even 
though this accepted as inevitable the United States' entry into the war;'* 1 and 
(2) Ribbentrop's idea of an anti-British Euro-Asian continental bloc which 
would also neutralize the United States.'" The peripheral strategy for the war 
against Britain, considered by the Army High Command at the end of July 
1940 but not put forward at the Berghof, cannot be considered as an alterna- 
tive to the war in the east. 

In September 1940, following the postponement of the invasion of Britain, 
the navy saw a need to establish a comprehensive maritime strategy against 
Britain because 'the overall problem had long exceeded the framework of 
military operations and moved into the sphere of European-wide grand 
policy'.' 32 It called not only for the utmost support for Germany's Italian ally, 

<" Undated note, probably of 11 July 1941, ibid. 

"> Richthofen, Tagebuch, 6 Jan. 1943. 1 am indebted to the late Col. Dr Gundelach, Freiburg 
i.Br., for allowing me to see the diary. 

Hildebrand, 'Rassen- contra Wekpolitik', 210. 
•y See Salewski, Seekriegsteitung, i. 271 ff.. 

'v See Michalfca, 'Antikominternpakt', 487; ^- Ribbentrop, 287 ff. 
1. Sk!., KTB, pt. A (25 Sept. 1940), BA-MA RM 7/16. 
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l^SSTT? !! S °J n 3 SpaniSh £ntIy im ° W3r and in an ™geme h t 
W!th France. Behind this was the intention to topple Britain's position in the 

Mediterranean by the seizure of Gibraltar and Suez, and to acquire bases for 

German naval warfare against British supply-lines in the Atlantl also (Dakar 

^1 M t ? DC J ISland ! ) - M ° reOVer ' Ge ™ an contro1 of Egypt and th 
crea tion of a land and sea lint with Italian East Africa were to shakfthe BritSh 

reT^H £ A' d ' an t0 °" ' SUCh 3 ™^-off ^uation, however, So 

extnt 1^ ^ ^ eyCS ° fXhe ^ ^mmand-to such an 

e?uaniS a 4 emry ^ ^ W by the U " ited States could b * ™a g ed with 
Raeder repeatedly proposed this strategy to Hitler. On only one occasion 
was the commander-in-chief of the navy able to record Hitler's agreemen in 

Zh tleTlr ° f T meM <* SePtembCr I940) " But this dS «« ™ 
bov let Union and to make the navy command's strategy his own. He was 
interested only m cover for his southern flank, which he hoped to achieve by 
political means through tying Spain and Vichy France more firmly to the lis 
Nevertheless, the Mediterranean area took on a new strategic quafity for Hrtier 
after the autumn of i 94 o, when, in consequence of the IxIJrn^ryZ^ 
measures to stabilize the Italian position became necessary. In addition, here 
was concern that the Romanian oilfields might be bomb* by the British air 

talfefrS fund T amemaI decisi °« ^ ^tack the Soviet Union had just been 
taken n D.rect.ve No. 2,, at the end of December Raeder once more regis 
ered senous doubts' about Operation Barbarossa before Britain h d be n 
ought to the ground. But Hitler brushed these aside with the argument Z 
« .s necessary to eliminate at all costs the last enemy remaining on ti,e 
Comment before I can collaborate with Britain'..., The fact that 
oncept of an ideological war of annihilation evidently impressed the naw 
cornmander-m-ch.ef less than the planned enlargement of the navy aS 
v c tory over the Sov le t Union,* and that the naval staff eventually flowed 
. self to be convinced of the absolute necessity of a 'preventive wa >T t o 

: ~: o : ;tr,i c daneer> of - 

existence of a basically anti-communist attitude, and to geopolitical ideas, as 
well as to social-Darwinist and racial beliefs within the navy 

me German ^o° f r th » naVal " * WaS 00 ** COntinued ™« of 

tte German-Sovit all.ance, would have easily slotted into Ribbentrop's con- 
cept of an anti-Bntish Euro-Asian continental bloc from Madrid to Tokyo 
Ever smce ,937, the 'year of the turning-point' (K. Hildebrand) in Britain's 

Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i, 280 

'» 1. Ski., KTB, pt. a (31 Mar. 1941), BA-MA RM 7/22. 
. Assmann, Schicksalsjahre, 227. 

Memorandum by Fricke, 2S July m o. See sect. I.I. r. 
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attitude towards Germany's expansionist ambitions, Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop had tried to develop the 'anti-Comintern pact', 
signed by Germany, Japan, and Italy in 1936, into a political alliance that 
would threaten the British Empire from all sides.'** Despite his fundamentally 
anti-communist attitude, Ribbentrop was convinced 'that foreign policy can 
be conducted without ideological considerations'. '*> That was why in his 
global concept of an anti-British political triangle Rome-Berlin-Tokyo he had 
banked on Soviet neutrality and hence regarded the German-Sovint alliance 
of summer 1939 as his crowning achievement. However, the anti-Bntish 
orientation and the obvious turning away from the anti-Comintern pact did 
not then suit Japan's aims. Tokyo had been interested in seeing the anti- 
Comintern pact developed into a military alliance between Italy, Germany, 
and Japan, directed against the Soviet Union, and not in its extension against 
Britain.'*' That was why the Hitler-Stalin pact had come as a shock to Japan 
and resulted in a reorientation of Japanese policy. Admittedly, the new course 
of strict neutrality in the European war was abandoned as soon as the German 
offensive in the west began: Japan now wished to have some say in the fate of 
the Dutch and French colonies in East Asia. The Yonai government put out 
feelers in Berlin to discover Germany's attitude towards Japan's political, 
military, and economic interests in that region. 

That about-turn in Japan's foreign policy induced Ribbentrop in the sum- 
mer of 1940 to dust off his old anti-British plan of a global political triangle. In 
view of the changes in the international situation, the German foreign minister 
tried not only to revive the tripartite alliance, but, by the hoped-for inclusion 
of the Soviet Union, to develop it into a genuine Euro-Asian continental bloc. 
Moreover, its original purely anti-British character was now to be transformed 
so as to secure American non-belligerency. 'Proceeding from different mo- 
tivations and objectives, Hitler and Ribbentrop were thus able to decide in 
favour of a close military alliance with Japan."* On 8 July 1940 Hitler declared 
to the former Japanese foreign minister, Naotake Sato: 'In the new world order 
Japan would call the tune in East Asia, Russia in Asia, Germany and Italy in 
Europe; and in Africa, too, Germany and Italy, possibly with some other 
interested parties, would exercise exclusive hegemony."" A week later the 
Japanese leadership adopted a detailed plan for closer relations with the Axis 
powers. The ensuing negotiations resulted on 27 September 1940 in the 
conclusion of the 'Tripartite Pact'. Ribbentrop's prolonged wooing of Japan 
was at last successful because the elimination of France and Holland, as 
colonial powers, had opened up unexpected perspectives to Japan's expan- 
sionist aims in South-East Asia. The thought that Germany might gain a 
foothold in the French and Dutch colonies persuaded Tokyo that a renewed 

•v> See Michalka, Ribbentrop, I49ff- Qu°te<* according wibid. 285. 

•" Miyake, Lage Japans, 203 ff., 214 «- See Krebs, Japans Deuischlandpohidt. 
'f Michalka, Ribbentrop, 259-60. 

'« Quoted according to Sommcr, Deutschland and Japan, 35 J. 
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rapprochement with Berlin would be advisable. After Ribbentrop's statement 
that Germany had no interest in any European possessions in the Far East the 
new Japanese government under Konoye, in an official declaration on 1 
August 1940, made the unification of Greater Asia under Japanese leadership 
its foreign-policy programme. v 
The purpose of the much-publicized 'Tripartite Pact' was to warn the 
United States against widening the war.'* However, the pact had the opposite 
effect on the Anglo-Saxon powers, a "crystallizing effect' (Th. Sommer), as 
evidenced by the American embargo against Japan and the co-ordination of 
British and United States policy in East Asia. Roosevelt's re-election on , 
November 1940 enabled him lisen to continue his policy of support for 
Britain and of preparing the United States for war. From November 1040 
American military leaders were working on the problem that the Axis powers 
could ultimately be overthrown only by a British offensive on the ground, and 

forces V CC ° mPHSh Brkain ne£ded ±e SUPPOrt ° f American g">und 
Ribbentrop's and Hitler's strategies converged also on another point: the 
creation of a political bloc against Britain. Both were trying to win Spain and 
Vichy France over to the idea of an anti-British 'continental coalition' ■* Both 
or them opened a diplomatic offensive designed to create 'Europe's counter- 
deployment against the Western democracies'. ■« The settlement of the dash- 
ing interests between French hopes of preserving their possessions and 
Spanish territorial ambitions was to be primarily at France's expense. This 
task, difficult enough as it was, was further complicated by Italian claims to 
French territories in Europe and Africa. But the talks with the Spanish head 
of state Franco and the French head of state Petain in October 1940, planned 
as a gigantic fraud-* produced no results.- This was due not only to the 

SnJStE?!?? °' f ? C ° UntrieS eamarked 35 P ° tentiai Sate,1UeS ' but als ° 
to the fact that Hitler s European programme was almost exclusively based on 

force. Not even the slogans of anti-Bolshevism, anti-Semitism, or the bogey of 
rSsta^ce " ^ f " Ct of Britain '« continuous 

Ribbentrop's and Hitler's strategies, however, differed with regard to their 
thrust To Ribbentrop the envisaged arrangement between Spain and Vichv 
France merely represented the first step towards the creation of a world- 
encompassmg continental bloc-which would include the Soviet Union- 
against the Anglo-American naval powers. To Hitler the wooing of Franco 
and Petain was governed by the 'primacy of his eastern policy'.'* The creation 

fi^SSK^ 2,9 <* SePt ' I94 ° ); S ° mmer ' n ~*- - J*-* 4^9-50; 
! « Stoler, Second Front, 8. 
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of a political bloc in western Europe was to facilitate the impending military 
conflict with the Soviet Union. That objective was served also— after the 
postponement of *Sea Lion*— by the air war against Britain, which increas- 
ingly assumed 'the character of a war of terror and exhaustion'.'" As, however, 
Britain's determination to resist was not broken even by ceaseless attacks, 
especially on the 'disgruntled mass of London's eight millions'," 2 the focus of 
the German air offensive against Britain shifted to operations against her 
supplies. Priority was no longer given to 'smoking her out', but to 'starving her 
out by a blockade'. •» The air war in the west, however, was no longer thought 
capable of bringing about the decision in the war; it was merely as an aspect 
of the overall war. The focus of German strategy had shifted to preparations 
for a rapid campaign against the Soviet Union, which would also decide the 
overall war in favour of the Reich. 



5. German-Soviet Relations from Molotov's Visit 
to the Beginning of the War 

In order to strengthen the thrust of the Tripartite Pact, Ribbentrop hoped to 
extend it into a 'quadripartite pact' by the inclusion of the Soviet Union. 
Ribbentrop saw the 'historic mission' of Germany, Italy, Japan, and the USSR 
as 'to adopt a long-range policy and to direct the future development of their 
peoples into the right channels by delimitation of their interests for the ages'.'" 
Although the living-spaces of the four partners would touch, they need not cut 

across one another. 

The German concept of a 'quadripartite pact' not only met with interest in 
Japan, for whose planned southward expansion an agreement with the Soviet 
Union and peace on her northern front were indispensable prerequisites, but 
also fell on fertile ground in Moscow. The German offer happened to coincide 
with a renewed attempt by Britain to drive a wedge into German-Soviet co- 
operation,'* and Stalin, just as in 1939, now found himself courted from all 
sides. In pursuit of his basic foreign-policy line the Soviet dictator once more 
gambled on the German card. Stalin's foreign policy, too, was based on an 
ideological axiom. He saw the Soviet Union, the 'first socialist state in the 
world', as encircled by a fundamentally hostile 'capitalist world' which threat- 
ened the survival of the communist regime." 6 He regarded a military conflict 
with the capitalist states as inevitable, and he endeavoured to delay it until the 
potential of the Soviet Union equalled that of its enemies. This was the 
objective of the five-year plans launched in 1929. The Soviet planned economy 

'J' Germany and the Second World War, ii. 402. Boog, in the present volume, sect. I.iv.2(a), 
arrives at a somewhat different assessment of German aerial warfare against Britain. 
'J' Weizs&cker-Papiere, 218 (15 Sept. 1940). '» Ibid. 225 (17 Nov. 1940). 

'» Ribbentrop, letter to Stalin, 13 Oct. 1940, DGFP d xi, No. 176. 

us Woodward, British Foreign Policy, i. 49° ff - „ „. c , 

-J" See Jacobsen, 'Primat der Sicherheit', 213 ff.; Allard, Stahn, 7 ft; Pietrow-Ennker, 
Smtmismus, 19ft; Hillgruber, 'Hitler-Stalin-Pakt', i6ff.; Volkogonov, Sialm, 524- 
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developed into a purely rearmament economy, which fundamentally trans- 
formed the equipment of the Red Army. '57 

This strengthening of his own military power, however, stemmed not only 
from defensively understood Soviet security interests,'* but was determined 
also by power-political calculations which did not rule out an offensive In the 
event of conflict within the 1 capitalist-'imperialist' outside world the Soviet 
Union should not have to stand idly Iby. For the purpose of achieving a 
fundamental shift in the ratio of forces Stalin was entirely prepared to inter- 
vene m such an 'imperialist war'. As early as 1925 he had stated to his party's 
central committee that the Soviet Union would move in as the last power 'in 
order to throw the decisive weight on to the scales'.'" His fears, following 
British, French, and German collusion in 1938-9, that these capitalist powers 
might jointly act against 'the first socialist state' were dispelled only by the 
treaty with the Reich and by the outbreak of war in Europe. Now Stalin 
believed that he could, for some time to come, adopt 'the coveted role of an 
observer of the self-laceration of capitalism and its "fascist afterbirth""*' 
National Socialism. The booty he had secured since 1939 had not only 
advanced the Soviet Union's strategic forefield to the west and south-east, but 
was accompanied also by a growth in armament production and by the full 
utilization of the military manpower of his own as well as the occupied 
countries. As Britain was offering no more than recognition of the Soviet 
Union s de facto sovereignty over the territories occupied since 1939 until an 
agreed postwar settlement, Moscow was willing to continue its profitable co- 
operation with National Socialist Germany. There was, however, a need to 
discover whether Berlin still respected the 'security interests of the Soviet 
Union*' in the Baltic area and in the Balkans, which had admittedly been 
recognized in the summer of 1939 but must now be regarded as threatened by 
the German engagement in Finland and Romania. The extension of the 
German-Finnish transit agreement at the end of September and the nickel- 
for-arms barter agreement of 1 October, as well as the dispatch of a German 
military mission with army instructors to Romania after 12 October 1940, had 
all resulted in increased Soviet mistrust of German policy. Just because it was 
aware of Hitler s anti-Soviet policy, the Soviet leadership was interested in 'a 
long-term delimitation of mutual interests'.'* 3 

On 12 November 1940 Vyacheslav Mikhaylovich Molotov, the Soviet for- 
eign minister, arrived in Berlin. During his three-day visit he had two conver- 
sauons each with Hitler and Ribbentrop. However, these were not discussions 
aiming at compromise, but in Hitler's case simply monologues, time and again 

1,7 Sec sects. I.ii.i. and I.11.2. 

S^^ e w^T m Pm forWard ^ SOViM hist0ri °** S « ^ukov, 'Origins of the 
™ Stalin, Werke, vii. 11-12. 

'*" Bracher, Krise Europa,, 187. See also Read and Fisher, Deadly Embrace 

Deutsckland im zweiten Weltkrieg, i. 371 
* Stalin, fetter to Ribbentrop, 21 Oct. 1940, DGFP Dx i, No. 2, l See Volkogonov, Suti*, 500. 
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interrupted by Molotov's searching questions. These, as well as Hitler's evas- 
ive replies, clearly revealed the incompatibility of their points of view."* 
Molotov, for instance, showed less interest in the creation of a new community 
of interests for sharing out the 'gigantic worldwide bankrupt estate' of the 
British Empire than in the 'new order in Europe'. Each time Hitler mentioned 
the creation of a 'worldwide coalition of interested parties' in the British 
bankruptcy assets Molotov turned the conversation back to specific problems 
of the spheres of influence agreed in 1939. He stressed Soviet interests in 
Finland and the Balkans. The Soviet Union was interested in an annexation of 
Finland and of southern Bukowina, in a revocation of the German-Italian 
guarantee to Romania, in a treaty of alliance with Bulgaria, and in military 
bases on the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, and had also given notice of 
aspirations in the direction the Persian Gulf and northern Sakhalin. The 
German side, on the other hand, emphasized a considerable economic interest 
in Finland and Romania; both these countries, moreover, were earmarked as 
allies in the war against the Soviet Union. Bulgaria was needed as a deploy- 
ment basis for an operation against Greece. On the issue of the straits Hider 
offered only a contractual assurance of free passage for Soviet warships. 
Beyond his direct demands, Molotov also informed Ribbentrop of Soviet 
interest in Romania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Greece, and in the fate of Poland. 
The issue of passage out of and into the Baltic would also need to be discussed 
between Germany and the Soviet Union. 

What is one to make of this Soviet list of desiderata? Were these actual long- 
term objectives, whose realization presupposed Germany's defeat by the 
Western powers,'* 4 or were they tactical maximum demands for the forthcom- 
ing negotations? ,6s In the light of the conditions which Molotov submitted on 
25 November to the German leadership for political co-operation between the 
Soviet Union, Germany, Japan, and Italy' 65 — a minimum programme— the 
listing of much more far-reaching wishes of the Soviet Union ten days earlier 
must be seen as a tactical manoeuvre. The point to remember is that accession 
to the Tripartite Pact did not seem unacceptable to the Soviet Union, though 
with the proviso 'that Russia would co-operate as a partner and not be a mere 
object'. The Soviet minimum programme of 25 November 1940, however, also 
proves—contrary to present-day interpretations from the Marxist point of 
view— that Moscow was perfecdy ready to 'join a conspiracy' with the 'Fascist 
aggressors against the interests of other states'. The Soviet Union was in fact 
not so much conducting a foreign policy of 'rigid principle' designed 'to 
prevent an extension of the war" 6 ' as a policy of maintaining a completely free 
hand and of safeguarding for itself an extensive sphere of influence. In Bul- 

'*> DGFP d xi Nos. 325, 326, 328, 329- The nature of the talks emerges more clearly from the 
less •manicured' notes of Ewdorf, PA, Handakten Etzdorf, Vertxauliche Aufeeichmmgen, No. III. 
'*» Hillgruber, Straugie, 306; Hildebrand, 'Kricg im Frieden", 24. 
"s Allard, Stalin, 267; Pietrow-Ennker, Stalinismus, 218 ff. 
'» DGFP, D xi, No. 404. 161 Dsutschland im zweiien Wekkneg, i. 371. 
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garia Moscow tried to create 3 fait accompli by simultaneously submitting to 
that country a proposal for a Soviet-Bulgarian treaty of assistance ■« 

Nor should the second German-Soviet economic agreement of 10 January 
1941 be seen solely against the background of the two parties' economic 
interests'^ It too was embedded in the political negotiations between Moscow 
and Berlin. The Soviet side was trying to reach a more durable delimitation of 
interests than that of 1939 and, by way of advances favouring the Reich, to 
induce Berlin to make political concessions. That was why Stalin accepted the 
uncovered German cheque and was ready to pay the price of British annoy- 
ance. A few days after the conclusion of the economic agreement Molotov 
demanded a German reply to the Soviet conditions for joining a 'quadripartite 
pact .1° But Berlin remained silent. It was probably because of his political 
refusal that Hitler called for a smooth fulfilment of German economic obliga- 
tions towards the Soviet Union, even though those deliveries were at the 
expense of Wehrmacht orders from the armament industry. 

In this connection the important question arises of whether Hitler really 
believed that the Soviet Union would join the continental bloc favoured by 
Ribbentrop, which would indeed have 'represented a significant alternative to 
a German attack' on that country.'" Must not Hitler's readiness to conclude 
a quadripartite pact' in November 1940 be interpreted as a tactical move 
considering his 'programme', his aggressive policy towards Finland and Ro- 
mania— a policy relating the agreement of the summer of 1939— and his anti- 
Soviet remarks shortly before Molotov's visit? Were calls to respect the Soviet 
spheres of interest not simply useful demonstrations that Germany and the 
Soviet Union were standing 'shoulder to shoulder' rather than 'back to 
back'?'" On 4 November 1940 Hitler, speaking to OKH and OKW top 
kaders, observed that the Soviet Union remained the 'great problem of 
Europe'. Everything had to be done 'to prepare for when the showdown 
comes ."3 That was why, even before his first talk with Molotov, he signed 
Direcnve No. 18, which stated: 'Political discussions for the purpose of clari- 
fying Russia's attitude in the immediate future have already begun. Regardless 
of the outcome of these conversations, all preparations for which verbal orders 
have already been given will be continued. Further directives will follow on 
this subject as soon as the basic operational plan of the army has been 
submitted to me and approved.*-" mis was done on 5 December 1940 
Against the background of the bloody struggle for hegemony in Europe 
between National Socialist Germany and the Bolshevik Soviet Union-a 
struggle already decided upon by Hitler— the German concept of shared rule 

Z n^ n,i ' S°- f ( * 5 N ° V ' 940); H °PP e < Bulgarian, 104 ff. 
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on a world scale at the expense of the British Empire must be judged as a 
tactical manoeuvre. Moreover, the Soviet maximum programme was bound to 
be seen by the German side as extortionist and as a long-term threat to the 
hegemony of the Reich. That threat had to be eliminated. The day after 
Molotov's departure Raeder found Hitler 'still inclined towards a confronta- 
tion with Russia'. 1 " Hider had opted from the outset in favour of the campaign 
against the Soviet Union, which he saw both as a war aim and as an instrument 
of war; he had regarded a political solution to the conflicting German and 
Soviet interests in Europe as impossible. A military decision also seemed to be 
pressing because the expectations which he and Ribbentrop had placed in the 
Tripartite Pact with regard to America's policy had proved illusory. 

The quasi-alliance between the United States and Britain had grown ever 
closer since the autumn of 1940. The destroyers-for-bases exchange agree- 
ment of 2 September 1940'* marked a turning-point in American foreign 
policy. Roosevelt was not intimidated by the threat of a war on two oceans, as 
implied by the Tripartite Pact, and agreed to Churchill's proposal for British- 
American co-operation in East Asia.'" A few weeks after his re-election for a 
third term Roosevelt, under the slogan of 'Germany first', authorized secret 
staff talks with Britain, which, however, only began two months later. At the 
end of December, in response to a renewed call for help from Churchill, 
Roosevelt declared that the United States represented the arsenal of the 
democracies, and a few days later introduced the 'Lend-Lease' Bill in Con- 
gress." 8 With this formula Roosevelt no doubt deliberately responded to 
Hitler's characterization of the war, in a speech to Berlin armament workers, 
as a struggle between the National Socialist and the democratic capitalist 
world.'" Hitler realized that, once all his makeshift constructs ('Tripartite 
Pact', 'continental bloc') for improving Germany's strategic situation had 
failed, the greater potential of the Anglo-American sea powers, together with 
an intensifying American rearmament drive, must in the long run result in 
Germany's defeat. That was why Hitler's political reaction was a 'redefining of 
the function' of the Tripartite Pact as a 'regional European system of alliances' 
directed against the Soviet Union and oriented exclusively along German 
interests.' 80 With the accession of Hungary, Slovakia, and above all Romania— 
which had a German-Italian guarantee against Soviet aspirations, reinforced 
by the dispatch of a German army and air-force mission— the end of Novem- 

'« 'Fuhrer Conferences', 153 (14 Nov. 1940). emphasis added. It is simply not correct to say 
that Hitler's final decision to attack the Soviet Union dated only from 26 Nov. 1940, as stated by 
Robertson, 'Hitler', 378. . , 

>* Bailey and Ryan, Hitler vs. Roosevelt, 82 ff. 50 destroyers were supplied in exchange tor the 
use of 8 naval and air bases. See Germany and the Second World War, iii. 560 ff. 

Langer and Gleason, Undeclared War, 38 ff. The Lend-Lease Act, which came into effect on 
n Mar. 1941, gave the President defacw full power to authorize an enormous increase m aid to 

B "*Thus Roosevelt on 29 Dec. 1940 (Langer and Gleason, Undeclared War, 38 ff). 
Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1627 ff. Hillgruber, 'Hitler-Koalition', 474- 
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ber 1940 saw the formation of the 'Hitler coalition', which was subsequently to 
give rise to the 'anti-Hitler coalition'. 

In military terms, on 5 December Hitler opted for the army's operations 
plan, ready since July 1940;'" this was to defeat the Soviet Union in a swift 
campaign. His strategic analysis, designed to justify this fateful step, contained 
the same arguments as on 3 t July 1940: 'The decision on hegemony in Europe- 
would be made in the struggle against the Soviet Union as this would deprive 
Britain of her 'continental sword'. The purpose of the operation was the 
annihilation of Russia's manpower'.* 'Once the Russians are eliminated, 
Britain has no hope left of defeating us on the Continent, the more so as any 
effective intervention by America would be rendered difficult by Japan, who 
will then have a secure rear."«3 Finland and Romania were counted on as 
partners in the alliance. 

After a further report by Jodl on Directive No. 21, on 17 December 1040 
Hitler summed up his global political estimation of the situation underlying 
his decision to go to war against the Soviet Union in the remark that 'all 
continental European problems' would have to be solved in 1941 since 'after 
1942 the United States would be in a position to intervene'. >** Reaching for the 
east Hitler's great foreign-policy goal ever since the 1920s, had now become 
for him also the means of getting Germany out of the impasse in which she 
found herself because of his axiomatic ideas, his political gambles, the unyield- 
ing attitude of the British government, and Roosevelt's consistent global 
policy. Hitler refused to give up; he was determined to implement his 'pro- 
gramme despite America's foreseeable entry into the war. After the autumn of 
1940, therefore, the alternative was not between a maritime strategy and a 
military solution in the east, nor between a 'quadripartite pact' and Operation 
Barbarossa, but between the destruction of the Soviet Union as the prerequi- 
sne of a decisive turn in the overall war and Germany's ruin,'* because for a 
prolonged war of attrition like that of i 9 i 4 -,8 against the naval powers with 
their long-term planning the territorial and economic position which Germany 
had gained by 1940 was too weak. 'The military solution in the east had thus 
become Hitler's great "chance" to bring about the "turn" and to finish 
everything at one blow."* Smashing Russia, Hitler expounded to the top 
leaders of OKW, army, navy, and air force at the Berghof on 9 January, 'would 
represent a great relief to Germany-and to Japan . . . After Russia's destruc- 
tion Germany would be unassailable. Russia's expanses contained immeasur- 
able wealth. Germany must dominate them economically and politically, but 
not annex them. Thus she would have all the potential for waging war even 
against continents in the future.'' 87 
On 18 December 1940 Hitler signed 'Directive No. 21: Operation 

2 S« t se «- ^ iWdaink). Haider, KTB ii. 211-12 (5 Dec 1940- not in trans ) 

Hillgruber, weltpohtische Lage', 276. <«- Id., Siraiegie, 3Qt 
1,1 KTB OKVPi. 257 (9 Jan. 1941); 'Fiihrcr Conferences', 172. 
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Barbarossa'. This demanded that the Wehrmacht should 'crush Soviet Russia 
in a rapid campaign'.' 88 While the Army High Command incorporated the 
changed tasks for Army Groups North and Centre — changed as against the 
conference of 5 December 1940 — with insignificant amendments into its 'De- 
ployment instruction Barbarossa' of 31 January 1941, for Army Group South 
it adhered to an offensive thrust out of Romania.' 8 ' The diverging operational 
dispositions for Barbarossa were eliminated by Hitler in a decision towards the 
end of March 1941. 

About the end of January 1941, however, the army command began to have 
doubts about Hitler's strategic justification for war against the Soviet Union. 
'Barbarossa: purpose is not clear. We do not hit the British, That way our 
economic potential will not be substantially improved. Risk in the west must 
not be underestimated.'"'' Whether it would be possible to smash the bulk of 
the Red Army in the west of the Soviet Union and prevent the pull-back of 
effective formations to the east was another question on which the army 
command was no longer as optimistic as it had been in the summer and 
autumn of 1940. Talking to Field Marshal Fedor von Bock, the commander- 
in-chief-designate of Army Group Centre, Haider had to admit on 31 January 
1941 that he was by no means certain that the Red Army would accept combat 
forward of the Dnieper-Dvina line."' But there was no opposition to Hitler's 
decision, such as there had been before the war in the west. Planning for 
Operation Barbarossa simply assumed that the enemy would act in the 
manner hoped for, having denied the Wehrmacht the "favour"' 1 of himself 
launching an attack. If, however, the intended 'swift campaign' against the 
Soviet Union were to fail, then not only a battle 'but the whole war would be 

l0St'."3 

The attempt by Friedrich Werner Graf von der Schulenburg, the German 
ambassador in Moscow, to persuade Hitler of the advantages of continuing 
the German-Soviet economic alliance was taken up by Weizsacker in a 
memorandum. In it he fully agreed with Schulenburg' s line of argument 
and regarded 'war with Russia as a disaster'.'"' Tempting though it may 
seem, Weizsacker argued, to deal the mortal blow to the communist system 
and, in the logic of things, 'now mobilize the European-Asian continent 
against the Anglo-Saxons and their followers', the crucial question was 
solely whether such a war would accelerate Britain's fall. Weizsacker did 
not share Ribbentrop's justification of an attack on the Soviet Union. He 
believed that the German-British conflict could actually be prolonged by 
Operation Barbarossa instead of being shortened. His arguments, however, 

'*> Hitler's Directives, No. 21. '*> See sects. I.iv.i(«) (Klink) and [.v.3 (Forster) 

"° Haider, Diaries, 765 (28 Jan. 1941). 

"' Bock, Tagebuch, ii (31 Jan. 1941)1 MGFA, P-210. 

">' This was Maj.-Gen. Marcks's formulation in his 'Operationsentwurf Ost' of 5 Aug. 1940. 
•w Hillgruber, Strategie, 392. . 

«• Weizsacktr-Papiere, 248 (21 Apr. 1941). See also the memorandum of Legation Counsellor 
Gebhardt von Walther, dated 10 Oct. 1940, in Gibbons, 'Opposition', 336 ff. 
"5 Weizsacker-Papiere, 249-50 (28 Apr. 1941); DGFP d xii, No. 419. 
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could be waged under more favourable conditions for the Soviet Union in 
1942. 201 

So as not to provide Hitler with any grounds for an attack Stalin avoided 
anything that could suggest a British-Soviet rapprochement, even though the 
British government displayed considerable interest along those lines. In par- 
ticular the flight to Britain by Rudolf Hess, Hitler's deputy, and his correct 
treatment intensified Stalin's distrust of London's policy. On 2 June 1941, 
when Anthony Eden, the British foreign secretary, drew the attention of Ivan 
Mikhaylovich Mayskiy, the Soviet ambassador in London, to the German 
deployment in the east, Mayskiy dismissed it as part of a 'war of nerves'.™ The 
clearest demonstration of Stalin's wish for improved German-Soviet relations 
was given by him following the signing of a treaty of neutrality with Japan on 
13 April 1941. At the farewell ceremony for Yosuke Matsuoka, the Japanese 
foreign minister, at Moscow's railway station Stalin, in the presence of the 
entire diplomatic corps, demonstratively assured the German ambassador 
Schulenburg and the deputy military attache Colonel (General Staff) Hans 
Krebs of his friendship for Germany. Even though the Soviet-German treaty 
could not disguise that fact that Moscow and Tokyo continued to mistrust 
each other, it nevertheless represented a strengthening of the Soviet Union's 
position vis-a-vis Germany, as Japan had undertaken to preserve her neutrality 
in the event of a German attack. 1 " 1 

Further evidence of Soviet endeavours to placate Germany may be seen in 
the appointment of an ambassador to the French government in Vichy and of 
a minister to the coup- d'etat government in Iraq, as well as the expulsion of the 
diplomatic representatives of countries occupied by Germany: Norway, Bel- 
gium, Yugoslavia, and Greece. Among all the gestures of good will to avoid 
war Germany benefited most from the fact that the Soviet Union was punctili- 
ously fulfilling its obligations, entered into on 10 January 1941, for the delivery 
of urgently needed raw materials and foodstuffs. 

On 13 June 1 941 the official Soviet news agency Tass contradicted rumours 
of an imminent war between the Soviet Union and Germany in a radio and 
press statement. Both sides were consistently implementing the conditions of 
the non-aggression treaty of 23 August 1939; neither was Germany planning 
an attack against the Soviet Union, nor was the latter preparing for war with 
Germany. 20 ' That communique was undoubtedly issued in the hope that 
Germany would confirm this interpretation of the tense situation. But Hitler 
remained silent. The Tass denial of German troop concentrations on the 
Soviet frontier was certainly also a factor in the Red Army being surprised by 
the German attack. Stalin persisted to the very end with his policy of placation, 
which was served also by the final soundings of Molotov and the Soviet 
ambassador Vladimir Dekanosov on 21 and 22 June 1941. The Soviet Union 

»' See sect. I.11.2 (Hoffmann); Werth, Russia at War, 122-3. 

»" Woodward, British Foreign Policy, i. 616. See Volkogonov, Stalin, 538. 

»3 See Herde, Pearl Harbor, 36. M DGFP d xii, No. 628. 
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II. The Soviet Union up to the Eve of 
the German Attack 1 

Joachim Hoffmann 

i. Origin and Development of the Red Army 
On 22 Tune 1941 the world found itself faced with a war machine about which, 
generalTspeaing, only the vaguest ideas existed-the Red Army. Informa- 
tion on the development and organization of the Sov.et armed forces was ^ 
of gaps, even in military circles. That was hardly surpnsing, considermg that 
anting connected with their structure, or indeed with questions of Sov,e 
naSnal deSce generally, was surrounded by a veil of absolute secrecy a veil 
which even the military intelligence services and the mi htary ^ attaches ac- 
credited in Moscow only rarely succeeded in hftang.' As for the Red Army 
itself, it had by then shown only sporadic instances of its efnc.ency_ The 
performance of the Soviet troops during the attack on Poland ,n i 9 39 had been 
compktely unimpressive. Its initially not very distinguished operations in the 
S er War against Finland had merely confirmed 

mem of command and troops. Engagements such as those at Lake , Hb«o 
and Khalkhin-Gol in Mongolia in 1939, where the Red Army operated sue- 
ceYsfuUy against the Japanese and came out on top, had been in remote r^ons 
wTere nor! ^Soviet observers had no chance of forming a judgement. Although 
it was realized in the Western countries that this was a mass army of consrf- 
erable numerical strength, and more or less well equ.pped with material r s 
operational efficiency was not rated very high; The reason was, as Cok>nel- 
Gen" al Haider, chief of the Army General Staff, recorded/ that it suffered 
from serious weaknesses of command and training, and also that ,ts weaponry 
and equipment were regarded as deficient, if not in quantity then certainly in 
quality. The German military leadership therefore had no doubts that the Red 

■ Preliminary Not,. The subject-matter of the present section makes it inevitable 

■ A r rt^mSR is concerned W rely predominantly— with the exception of a few acaden- 

critical historiography. 

> General Kostring, 82, 84, 89. > Ibid. 267, 282 , j8 5- , 

* Haider, KTB ii. 214 (5 Dec. 1940; not in trans.); id., Duma, 765 (5 >94U- 
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Army would not be able to stand up for long against the German Wehrmacht 
w.th its experience of war and habit of being victorious. Such viewsImoSovt 

ZniTs^ 10 GC TT Mi ' itary CXpem 3nd Stafft in Bntrand the 
Umted State likewise cred.ted the Soviet Union with no more than a slight 
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UnL u i C C1 ™ mstances > West ^ ""Ktary circles believed, the Soviet 
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The underrating of the Red Army reflected in such judgements contrasts so 
strikingly w,th the ability it eventually demonstrated to accept S mosttrious 
defeats and yet offer growing resistance to the aggressors that it is^ppropnat 
t .examine : more closely the real nature of those troops and their strenXnd 
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attennon was devoted to the creation of reliable fighting forces, these effort 
met w,th undreamt-of difficulties under the conditions of I9 i 7 - 8. DefeS 
the war against the central powers and the collapse of the Tsarist empire had 
shaken the Russian army to its foundations. Endeavours at democraZ o X 
the provjsional government had further contributed to undermining the di7 
aphne and fighting efficiency of the troops. Tne bulk of meToS, drawn 
from the rural population, readily followed the slogans of the Bolsheviks who 
had come to power by proclaiming an immediate conclusion of pSTSrfS 

ST? T" ° f ^ ' and bei ° nging t0 me Iar * e estate-owners* From ^ 
Bolshevfe point of view the prime task was the smashing of the old army 
which m their eyes had been an army of the 'exploiting Cass', in o^er To wTeS 
that important m.htary instrument from the hands of the 'class enemy' £ 
once they had attained power, the immediate destruction of the old army wa 
no longer in the.r interest, at least not while the state of war against the centra 
powers continued and while the young Soviet republic wasAre tened wS 
n ervent.on by the ememe powers. Certain measures were therefore taken To 
neutrahze the army and, simultaneously, gain control of it by infiltrating the* 

* ^nL^K " 3Sl '' ISW " ja Vdik °i <**««*™J WVny, ii. ISO. 

5>chapiro, Gebun der Roten Armee', 32. 
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own people into what command posts still existed. This purpose was served by 
the replacement of General Dukhonin by the Bolshevik cadet Kxylenko as 
supreme commander-in-chief, the establishment of a revolutionary com- 
mittee, and the dispatch of commissars, as well as by 'democratization 
through the abolition of military ranks and the introduction of the election ot 
commanders. But in spite of all efforts by Lenin that dual objective was not 
achieved. In the winter of 1917-18 the army was drifting towards total dis- 
integration, so that the organization of their own fighting forces soon became 
a pressing task for the Bolsheviks. 

In his endeavours to create a reliable military force Lenin was not in an easy 
position On the one hand, the mobilization of the broad masses yearning for 
peace was scarcely possible, considering that the promise of an immediate 
conclusion of peace had carried the October Revolution to victory. On the 
other hand, Lenin, in organizing a 'Red workers' and peasants' army , was 
bound to run into conflict with certain trends among his own supporters and 
indeed with his own views. Ever since Karl Marx in his Civil War m France, 
regarded as 'one of the most important works of scientific Communism , had 
glorified the national guard of the Paris commune of 1871 as a kind of model 
of a proletarian fighting force,' it was an article of faith among his followers 
that the fighting forces of any future state 'of the revolutionary dictatorship of 
the proletariat' must be of a similar character. Although the elective principle 
praised by Marx had substantially contributed to the ignominious collapse ot 
the commune's fighting forces,* what Franz Mehring called the 'hideously 
childish toy of the Revolution',' and although Friedrich Engels in particular 
had long moved away from the idea of a 'people in arms' in the sense of the 
commune,- Lenin initially clung to the commune model." He was confirmed 
in that attitude by the successes of the Red Guards in the conquest of power 
for the Bolsheviks in Petrograd on 25 October 1917 and m other parts of the 
country, which seemed to provide brilliant confirmation of Marxist ideas. 
However, when the peace talks at Brest ended in failure and the Germans on 
18 February 1918 launched an offensive along the entire front, the utter 
fragility of the revolutionary war-machine was revealed, just as in Pans m 
1871 The Soviet forces, including the Red Guards, retreated in panic before 
the German troops. The victory won in conjunction with some revolutionary 
army formations against-it has to be admitted-a demoralized opponent 
inside the country simply could not conceal the fact that the Red Guards were 
not an organized or trained military force but scarcely more than a workers 
militia, which, in spite of occasional enthusiasm, was unable to stand up to a 
solidly structured army. After the failure of the attempt to use what was left of 

* Marx, Civil War in France, 43 3 ff- ' Hoffmann, 'Volkskrieg in Frankreich', 232 ff. 

» Mehring, 'Pariser Commune', 66. 

" Engels, introduction to Marx, Class Struggles in France, 17 ff. .,„ Roten 

■■ Lenin, Uber Krieg, Armee und MUitar^issenschafi, .. 704-5; Fischer, Anfange der Roten 
Armee', 63 ff. 
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principles had been designed only to break up the old army.' 6 In defiance of 
the mood of the broad masses of the people, who wished nothing more 
fervently than to return to a peaceful life and who were not inclined to take up 
arms in defence of Bolshevik rule, general conscription was introduced for 
workers and peasants on 29 May 191 8, and soon some 5.5 million men were 
in uniform. Soviet power, disregarding the profound war-weariness of the 
people, had transformed the whole country into a 'united armed camp'.' 7 All 
administrative and economic measures during that period of 'war Com- 
munism' served solely and exclusively the purpose of strengthening the Red 
Army and hence the consolidation of Bolshevik rule against domestic and 
foreign enemies. 

In creating a modern mass army, one that was at the same time to be 
an army of a new type, an army of the dictatorship of the proletariat, Trot- 
sky, chairman since 2 September 1918 of the revolutionary war council 
(Revolyutsionnyj voenttyj sovet: Rewoensovei), the supreme command and ad- 
ministrative body of the fighting forces, made use of two elements which 
initially no doubt interreacted like fire and water, but which, tempered in the 
storms of the civil war and the war against the interventionists, eventually 
functioned in unison— the military experts of Tsarist Russia, without whom it 
would have been impossible to create a modem army, and the war commissars 
of his own party, without whom it seemed impossible to keep the former 
Tsarist generals and officers under political control. By August 1920 no fewer 
than 48,000 generals and officers, 14,000 medical officers, and 10,300 army 
officials of military rank, as well as 200,000 non-commissioned officers, all of 
whom, according to Trotsky's own words, had played an enormous role in the 
civil war, had been enlisted in the service of the Soviet government. The 
recruitment of these 'military specialists'— that was their official designation- 
was carried rat under the guidance of the former imperial Russian general 
Bonch-Bruevich, who had gone over to the Bolshevik side: initially this re- 
cruitment was on a more or less voluntary basis, with service be made compul- 
sory for all former officers after 29 July 1918,'* but constraint was also used 
against reluctant officers or members of their families. 1 ' Forced, for the most 
part, into serving the revolutionary power, these officers began to reconcile 
themselves to the inevitable and to make a decisive contribution, despite 
themselves, to the development and victory of the Red Army. It was not the 
civil-war heroes glorified by Soviet propaganda, such as Budenny or Chapaev, 
but the organizational and leadership skills of the military specialists that 
enabled the Soviet power to hold out against the domestic and foreign threat. 
Although these military specialists were, at best, no more than tolerated, and 
although their services have never been adequately acknowledged, many out- 
standing leaders of the Red Army have subsequently come from their ranks, 

lS 50 let vooruzennych sil, 37. 

" Boevoj put' vooruzennych sil, 64; JO let vooruzennych sil, 47, 56. 

'• 50 let vooruzennych sil, 566. " Ritter, Kommtmemodell, 145 ff. 
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rated as the first Soviet military academy." A military-engineering academy, a 
ndval academy, and a military medical academy also started operations. By the 
end of 1020 the Red Army possessed eight military academies and over 150 
military schools and classes. By that time 66 per cent of all Red Army officers 
had been trained in the Soviet era, and only 34 per cent, admittedly occupy.ng 
important posts, were former officers of the imperial Russian army 

After 1920, following the victory over the White armies of Admiral Kolchak 
and Generals Denikin, Yudenich, and Vrangel, once the Poles had concluded 
peace O920), and once the entente powers had suspended their intervention 
and Soviet Russia had taken possession of the independent republics of the 
northern Caucasus, as well as of Azerbaijan, Armenia, and Georgia, and had 
more or less stabilized its power also in Turkestan, the time had come to place 
the Red Army on a peacetime footing. Demobilization of the 5.5 million men 
in the forces and their integration into civilian labour could no longer be 
delayed in view of the country's utterly wrecked economy after the war and the 
civil war. What remained unchanged was the importance of the security 
organizations. The task of the 'interior troops' was 'the struggle against politi- 
cal and economic counter-revolution, espionage, and banditry'; the frontier 
troops, created in 1924, had to guard the state borders. With their origin ,n the 
Extraordinary Commission for the Struggle against Counter-revolution 
and Sabotage (CK), they were placed in 1922 under the State Political 
Administration (GPU) of the People's Commissariat of the Intenor (NKVD), 
and in 1924 under the Amalgamated Political Administration (OGPU) of the 
NKVD of the Soviet Union. Heading these forces until 1926 was Feliks 
Dzerzhinsky^ one of the strangest figures of the Bolshevik Party, who has 
been called the 'knight of the revolution'. As for the Red Army's forces, which, 
in accordance with Lenin's demand, were to lose none of their combat 
efficiency through their numerical reduction, a relatively undisturbed period 
of development began in 1920. Admittedly, the peasant revolts in the Ukrame, 
in the Tambov guberniya, and in Siberia, the mutiny of 16,000 Red fleet 
personnel of the Kronstadt garrison, demanding the restoration of basic 
freedoms for the 'workers and peasants' in 1921, as well as continually flaring 
disorders elsewhere,* time and again called for the employment of regular 
formations. 

Demobilization was concluded in 1924 with the adoption of a new military- 
service law based on a combination of cadre and territorial principles. Only the 
divisions stationed, predominandy, in the western-frontier districts and 
the technical formations continued to belong to the active forces, which, like 
the Red Fleet, were operational at all times. In the territorial divisions only the 
training personnel were on active duty, while the bulk of the men were m 
civilian employment and, over a number of years, participated only in military 
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Under the leadership of Trotsky and of his successors Frunze and 
Voroshilov, the Red Army had thus, since the civil war and the war against 
intervention, acquired the appearance and character of a regular army. A first 
decoration had been instituted, the Order of the Red Banner, and entire units 
could be awarded this honorary banner. In its hierarchical structure the Red 
Army had also moved away from the equality principle in outward appear- 
ance. Since 1919 members of the junior, middle, and senior 'command staff 
had again been wearing distinguishing badges in the shape of small triangles, 
squares, and diamonds on their collar patches and cuffs. * One special charac- 
teristic which distinguished the Red workers' and peasants' army from other 
regular armies and which was a reminder of its revolutionary origins was and 
remained the institution of war commissars, who continued to enjoy authority, 
far-reaching or more restricted according to political requirements. Although 
even the Bolshevik Party leaders realized that the best form of military leader- 
ship was the concentration of command in one person, the introduction of 
such a single-command principle was deliberately avoided for the simple 
reason that it seemed necessary to practise political supervision over the 
former Tsarist officers in positions of command. An additional reason was that 
the Red Army rank and file also needed continuous supervision and guidance, 
as for the most part the men had little taste for war and were anything but 
Bolshevik-minded. However, as new officers, reliable from the Communist 
Point of view, were beginning to move in larger numbers into positions of 
command, and as the Party apparatus became consolidated among the units, 
the question of strict Party supervision by the commissars now appeared in a 
new light. However, the revolutionary war council of the USSR, which ex- 
amined that question in 1924, was unable to decide in favour of abolishing the 
system of commissars.' The desirability of the principle of single power of 
command was actually admitted— but only commanding officers who were 
proven Communists were to be entrusted with both the military-adminis- 
trative and the political command of their units. Such officers were merely 
given a deputy in charge of political affairs. In most instances the position of 
the commanding officers was evidently strengthened, in respect of military 
matters, though the war commissar, who had the support of the party-political 
apparatus in his work, remained fully responsible for the political reliability 
and morale of officers and other ranks. A decision of the Party's central 
committee in 1927 expressly reserved the right to reintroduce the commissar 
system as an instrument of political supervision for certain eventualities. 3 ' 
Such an instance arose in 1937 in connection with the mass persecutions of 
Red Army and Red Fleet officers. J 2 The institute of war commissars, which 
had meanwhile been largely dissolved, was reactivated at the time of the great 
purges, but in 1940, when conditions had settled down again and command of 
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also began of cruisers and destroyers of native design. To provide an idea of 
the magnitude of the Soviet rearmament effort, suffice it to say that whereas 
over the span of the first five-year plan military expenditure amounted to 
4,900m. roubles, the figure during the second five-year plan was already 
47,ooom.3 B 

The process of equipping the Red Army and the Red Fleet with modern 
weapons and a modern war technology during the first two five-year plans had 
far-reaching consequences in terms of personnel and leadership: the need now 
was for officers and other ranks to learn to operate the new weapons and 
handle them under modern battle conditions. In these circumstances the 
instructional and training programmes of the Soviet armed forces were further 
developed. The separate faculties of the military-technical academy, estab- 
lished in 1932, were now developed into specialized academies for the officers 
of the various service branches. Thus there was soon a military academy for 
mechanization and motorization, an artillery academy, a military-engineering 
academy, an academy for military chemistry, a military academy of electrical 
engineering, a military-transport academy, and an academy for war economy. 
In the strategic and operational training of the senior commanders the general- 
staff academy, alongside the Frunze military academy, played an ever bigger 
role." Towards the end of the second five-year plan there were altogether 
thirteen military academies and one military institute, as well as five military 
faculties at civilian universities. Training for young officers was provided by no 
fewer than 75 officers' colleges, 1 1 of them for artillery officers, 9 for tank 
officers, 4 for intelligence officers, 18 for air-force officers, and 7 for naval 
officers. The increasing respect enjoyed by the Red Army's officer corps was 
reflected in 1935 by the introduction of personal ranks for officers, with the 
customary designations from lieutenant up to colonel. Blyukher, Budenny, 
Voroshilov, Yegorov, and Tukhachevsky were given the rank of Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. For the remaining general-officer ranks the designations 
brigade commander (kombrig), divisional commander (komdiv), corps com- 
mander (komkor), and army commander (komandarm) first and second rank 
were kept until 1940 and only then replaced by the customary designations for 
generals. 

The need for consistent and intensive training of all Red Army members in 
the new war techniques had by then become inescapable. Occasional military 
exercises of Red Army men no longer met requirements; in consequence the 
territorial principle, which in part still existed, was finally abolished in 1935 
and all divisions of the Red Army were established on the cadre principle of a 
standing army. The Red workers' and peasants' army, whose strength had 
increased from 885,000 in 1933 to 1,513,000 in 1937, underwent a number of 
changes also in the structure of its controlling bodies. The revolutionary war 
council of the USSR was dissolved in 1934, the people's commissariat for 
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former Tsarist staff captain and subsequent chief of staff of senior Red Army 
command authorities Varfolomeev.* 5 

What were the special characteristics of Soviet military theory, as developed 
at that time? In answering this question one has to proceed from the fact that 
Soviet military science assigned the decisive role in a future war to the army, 
with naval and air forces playing only a supportive role. The principal charac- 
teristic of Soviet military theory was its emphasis on offensive thinking: 'The 
operations of the Red Army will at all times aim at the annihilation of the 
enemy/ the new active-service regulations'* stipulated. 'All combat, m attack 
and defence, serves the purpose of inflicting a defeat on the enemy, but only 
resolute attack in the direction of the main thrust, developing into relentless 
pursuit, leads to the total annihilation of enemy forces and material.' In order 
to avoid becoming bogged down in positional warfare, as in the First World 
War,* principles of 'in-depth operation' were developed especially by 
Tukhachevsky, Triandafillov, and Isserson* This term signified an offensive 
operation with the use of artillery, armour, aircraft, and the parachute air- 
landing troops* 6 first seen in manoeuvres in i935~6> when they deeply im- 
pressed foreign military attaches. 'The modern means of overwhelming the 
enemy— primarily armoured fighting vehicles, artillery, aircraft, and mech- 
anized units-employed on a large scale,' the regulations continued, 'provide 
the opportunity of simultaneously carrying the attack into the very depth of the 
enemy's order of battle, with the objective of cutting the enemy off, totally 
encircling him, and annihilating him.' This aim was to be achieved by direct- 
ing the combat against the full depth of the opponent's 'tactical defence zone 
by means of artillery, air operations against the reserves and the rear areas of 
the enemy's defences, penetration of the enemy's position by infantry with 
escorting armour, break-through of the long-distance armour into the depth of 
the 'tactical defence zone', pulling forward of mechanized and cavalry units 
into the deep rear of the enemy, and by the extensive use of smoke for 
purposes of concealment and deception. In the second phase of the attack the 
tactical success should thus be widened into success on a strategic scale." 

The principles of such an offensive operation were laid down in 1933 in an 
essay entitled 'Principles of in-depth operation' (Osnovy glubokoy operatsti); 
they were further developed in the Red Army's military academies and staffs, 
and tested in practice in major manoeuvres, e.g. in Belorussia under 
Uborevich, in the Ukraine under Yakir, and in the Far East under Blyukher.' 8 
The active-service regulations issued in 1936 finally turned the new principles 
into obligatory training directives for the entire Red workers' and peasants' 
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Khalepsky, Kashirin, Kork, Levandovsky, Loktionov, Sedyakin, Uborevich), 
and a number of anny commissars (Amelin, Bulin, Kozhevnikov, Mezits, 
Okunev, Osepyan, Shifres, Slavin, and others). The chief of the central politi- 
cal directorate of the Red' Army, Gamarnik, allegedly committed suicide when 
he was arrested. Altogether 62 out of 85 corps commanders, 6 * no out of 195 
divisional commanders, 220 out of 406 brigade commanders, and about half of 
all regimental commanders were liquidated— a total of nearly 35,000 officers, 
which was about half of the Red Army's and Red Fleet's officer corps, as well 
as 20,000 political officers, about two-thirds of the total number. 66 Of 6,000 
senior officers arrested, from the rank of colonel upwards, 1,500 were ex- 
ecuted, usually after torture, and the rest disappeared in concentration 
camps. Especially affected was the central command apparatus of the Soviet 
forces, such as the people's commissariat for the defence of the USSR, the 
military council, the general staff, and the armed forces political directorate. 
Victims of liquidation were all the commanders of military districts along 
with their war councils, in addition to all the commanders of the air forces 
(with one exception), and all commanders of the novy, such as Dushenov, 
Kireev, Kozhanov, Muklevich, Orlov, Pantserzhansky, Sivkov, Viktorov, and 
others, as well as countless members of the teaching staff of the military 
academies and colleges, and the staff of all other military institutions and of 
the army's political apparatus. Not even well-known and successful armament 
designers such as Langemak, the creator of the multiple mortar known as 
'Katusha' or 'Stalin's organ-pipes', or the mortar designer Shavyrin, 6 ? were 
spared. Indeed, the famous aircraft designer Tupolev only just managed to 

escape execution. 68 

The decimation of the officer corps of the Soviet armed forces was only part 
of the purges which, since the assassination of Kirov in 1934, had been 
spreading throughout the country in ever new waves and which can only be 
described as 'pathological features', a kind of 'collective dementia'. The whole 
country was in a state of 'feverish excitement'. The first victims were the 
leading figures of the Bolshevik Parry, the trail-blazers of the Revolution and 
Lenin's comrades-in-arms, such as Zinovyev, Kamenev, Bukharin, Rykov, as 
well as Trotsky's followers and former Mensheviks, social-revolutionaries, 
anarchists, and other members of left-wing groups; but soon the arrests 
extended to the totality of the Communist Party and to foreign Communists 
resident in the Soviet Union. Everybody was compelled to denounce every- 
body else. Officials of the Party and governmental apparatus were affected by 
the arrests just as much as figures in the economy, scientists, artists, and the 
leading strata of minority nations, and finally the broad masses of the popu- 

<* Among them Bazilevic, Borisenko, Boskanov, Chachan'jan, Efimov, Ejdeman, Fel'dman, 
Gai, Gailit, Gekker, Germanovic, Gorbacev, Gorjacev, Gribov, Grjaznov, Kalmykov, Kovt,uch, 
KujbySev, Kutjakov, Lapin, Longva, Nejman, Petin, Primakov, Pugaiev, Puma, Sazomov, 
Serdifi, Urickij, Vainer, Zonberg, and many others. 
« Conquest, Great Tenor-, 128 ff.; Kuznecov, 'Generaly 1940 g°da , 29 «■ 
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Fili, the Krupp plants in Petrograd, Shlisselburg, Tula, Zlatoust and else- 
where, as well as factories for the production of ammunition. In addition, a 
German-Russian company Bersol setup a factory for the production of poison 
gas at Trotsk, near Samara." Within the framework of co-operation on arma- 
ment technology, further intensified by agreement after 1923, the deputy war 
commissar and chief of Red Army supplies Unshlikht, at a conference at the 
Reichswehr ministry in 1926, proposed German participation in the manufac- 
ture of heavy guns and optical instruments in the Soviet Union. Simul- 
taneously, the chief of the Soviet ocean fleet Zof was negotiating with 
representatives of the German navy command about the transfer of blueprints 
for the construction of submarines." During those years Germany received 
300,000 artillery shells out of the production of the Soviet Union, a deal 
cleverly exploited in domestic political propaganda since, as a leaflet from that 
period put it, those shells could very well have been used for fighting the 
German proletariat.^ As late as 1930 negotiations were still being conducted 
between on the one hand People's Commissar Voroshilov, his deputy 
Unshlikht, and Army Commander Uborevich, and on the other General 
Ludwig, head of the Reichswehr armament department, and representatives 
of German firms such as Krupp and Rheinmetall concerning the further 
rearmament of the Soviet Union- 76 

Since the beginning of the 1920s there had developed, in addition to co- 
operation in the armament sector, a purely military type of co-operation, from 
which both countries benefited equally. The Soviet Union was generously 
supplied with German military directives, strategic and tactical studies, and 
similar material because, as Radek put it, the Red Army of 1922 was especially 
interested in raising the still rather low professional standards of its officers. 
Germany's gain was more practical. The Reichswehr was given an opportunity 
in the Soviet Union to test military aircraft and tanks, both prohibited under 
the treaty of Versailles, as well as war-gas, and to train the appropriate 
personnel on the spot. After preliminary negotiations with Rozengolts, the 
chief of the Soviet air forces, in 1924 the air centre of Lipetsk was first put into 
operation," where altogether 450 German fighter pilots and observers were 
trained over the years and the tactical and technical characteristics of military 
aircraft tested in co-operation with Soviet personnel. In 1927-8 there followed 
the establishment of a school for training and techniques in gas warfare on an 
extensive territory, from which all inhabitants had been evacuated, near 
Trotsk; its cover-name was 'Tomka'. Eventually an armoured fighting-vehicle 
school was established in Kazan on the Volga.** By setting up those ^stations' 
under the control of the Reichswehr ministry and directed by 'Zentrale 
Moskau' under Colonel Thomsen and Major Dr Ritter von Niedermayer, the 
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the occasion of the departure of the German ambassador, Herbert von 
Dirksen, in October 1933 Deputy People's Commissar Tukhachevsky told the 
charge d'affaires Fritz von Twardowski 'in all seriousness' that the Reichswehr 
had been the teacher of the Red Army at a difficult time, that this would never 
be forgotten, and that the 'Red Army would never, never give up any part of 
its co-operation with the Reichswehr'. 8 * And in January 1934 Voroshilov, 
speaking to the new German ambassador, Rudolf Nadolny, allowed it to be 
understood that the Red Army was hoping for a restoration of friendly re- 
lations with the Reichswehr. 85 

This basically pro-German attitude of many senior officers in the Red 
Army, which is unlikely to have remained hidden from Stalin, might seem at 
first sight to justify a story spread after the war: that forged documents of the 
Reichssicherheitshauptamt (the SS central intelligence department) concern- 
ing secret collaboration between the Red Army leadership and Germany had 
been passed on to Stalin by way of the Czechoslovak president Benes. 86 Yet 
even if the contents of these documents were 'unconditionally regarded as the 
truth', even if they really represented a 'provocation of the Fascist secret 
service' in a 'monstrous and diabolical' manner, they could never justify 
carnage on a scale 'virtually bearing the mark of dementia'. 5 ' Thus a more 
convincing explanation— if indeed there can be a rational justification--seems 
to be that the liquidation of the military leadership stratum of the Soviet armed 
forces was connected with Stalin's struggle to consolidate his own position of 
power. To Stalin, however, this meant the liquidation not only of his actual 
but also all his potential opponents, and ultimately also of those Red Army 
officers who did not owe their positions exclusively to Stalin or who, looking 
back to the days of the civil war, might tend to regard him as their equal. Thus 
it was not so much the former military specialists like Shaposhnikov who were 
affected by the great purge but the heroes of the civil war and the most gifted 
unit commanders of the Red Army. 

Contrary to the most recent interpretations, 88 Stalin's action against the 
officers of the Red Army and Red Fleet meant a disastrous weakening of 
Soviet armed strength. This was admitted by Nikita Khrushchev himself 
when, at the twentieth congress of the CPSU in 1956, he blamed those mass 
reprisals for the conditions 'which prevailed at the beginning of the war and 
which most seriously endangered our country'. 8 ' That view was shared by a 
whole string of authoritative Soviet military leaders. Thus Marshal of the 
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*> Schapiro, 'GroBe Sauberung', 77. 

™ Also Reinhardt, Moskau, 20-1; Haider, Diaries, 904 (5 May 1941)- 

"9 Khrushchev's speech, 25 Feb. 1956, according to Telpuchowsk., Geschukv des Grojkn 
Vaterlandischen Krieges, 30 E. 
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if they were totally untenable— as the 'inspired revelations' of a great general 
and of basing the training of the armed forces upon these 'most important 
laws'.* 

2. The Red Army until the Beginning 
of the German-Soviet War 

Since 1937-8 the armed forces of the Soviet Union had been in a strangel 
dichotomy: leadership and morale, the spiritual strength of the army, had 
suffered grave damage as a consequence of Stalin's purges, while its physical 
strength had been growing vigorously as a result of the high-volume output of 
the armament industry. On the issue of operational principles, however, the 
Red Army was now moving in reverse, since even the general-staff academy 
had meanwhile retreated from the principles of in-depth operation and of the 
employment of armour ahead of the army front line.* 7 This was happening at 
the very time when in Germany, under the influence of Guderian and with 
limited support from Colonel-General Ludwig Beck, chief of the general staff, 
the concept of independent operations by armoured formations was beginning 
to prevail over the opposition of conservative views.* 8 That erroneous trend in 
the Soviet Union was further strengthened by the conclusions which it was 
believed had to be drawn from the fighting against the Japanese at Lake 
Khazan in July-August 1938 and on the Khalkin-Gol river in May 1939, and 
in particular from the Spanish civil war, in which well-known Soviet military 
leaders of the Second World War, such as Pavlov, Malinovsky, Voronoy, 
Meretskov, Batov, and others, had participated as military advisers. In Spain 
tanks had been used mainly in support of infantry, and it was therefore 
thought that in future, too, they were primarily designed to ensure the success 
of conventional attacks. The fact that armour and aircraft were weapons which 
fundamentally changed the character of an offensive, or that they were of 
strategic rather than of merely tactical importance, had been completely 
forgotten. That assessment of experience in the Spanish civil war was to result 
in the abolition of the mechanized corps, now called armoured corps, an 
organizational step which necessarily deprived in-depth operations of their 
material basis." During discussions in a special commission presided over by 
Marshal of the Soviet Union Kuiik, the deputy people's commissar for de- 
fence, it was in particular Corps Commander Pavlov, chief of the armoured 
forces directorate, who argued the view that armoured corps with 560 tanks 
were too cumbersome to be moved in semi-strategic operations. 10 " Admittedly, 
the majority of the members of this commission of the supreme war council, 
sitting in August 1939, still came out in favour of keeping the corps formations. 

* Kozlov a al., O uyvetskoj voennqj nauke, 50-1. " 7 Isserson, 'Razviue teorii', 54-5. 

* Germany and iht Second World War, i. 43^-3 > 434~5- 

» Kozlov et al., O soveakoj voennoj nauke, 191; Tel'puchovskij, 'Dejatel'nost' KPSS', 63. 
™ Ryiakov, 'K voprosu o stroitel'stve', 109, also for the following passages. 
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catces, 220-T . acionnycn rorm , 2 9) 50 An wwrwzflmyeft jtf, 236; Zhukov, Reminis- 
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collapse of that state and its army was due exclusively to the 'rottenness of the 
regime' and to the 'disruption of the hinterland by the Fascist fifth column'— 
not to the superiority of the German forces or the employment of large 
armoured formations. Divisional Commander Isserson, professor of oper- 
ational skills at the general-staff academy, who had nevertheless published a 
piece correctly describing the fighting in Poland as the new form of in-depth 
operation, was instantly arrested. It was traditional among Soviet authors to 
try to conceal, or fudge, or— like Marshal of the Soviet Union Zakharov"*— 
even deny the fact that it was German successes which induced the Soviet 
military leadership to reconsider the appropriate organization of armoured 
troops and the principles of their employment. However, the majority 
of military historians acknowledge that it was the employment of massive 
armoured forces by the Wehrmacht in Poland and, even more so, in France 
which, about the middle of 1940, provided the impetus for the re- 
establishemnt of mechanized cocps in the Soviet Union."* In fact 'the 
summer interval of 1940' marked 'a turning-point in questions of instruction 
and training of the army on a new basis, hardened by the experience of the 



war 



.' 106 



On the strength of an analysis of the German operations in the war against 
France, carried out by the people's commissariat for defence, Stalin gave 
orders on 6 July 1940 for mechanized corps to be set up, consisting of two 
armoured divisions and one motorized division, now with between 1,000 and 
1,200 tanks at their disposal. By the end of 1940 nine mechanized corps had 
been formed: I Corps in the Leningrad military district, III and VI Corps in 
the 'Western special military district', TV, VIII, and IX Corps in the Kiev 
special military district, II Corps in the Odessa military district, V Corps in the 
Trans-Baykal military district, and VII Corps in the Moscow military district; 
moreover, one independent armoured division each was stationed in the 
Transcaucasian and in the central Asian military districts. As part of a further 
strengthening of the Red Army the establishment was begun in February 
1941 of 21 further mechanized corps; however, this met with considerable 
difficulties because of a shortage of trained personnel and of tanks of modern 
design. 107 

The question which arises in this context is: What ideas on the course or 
character of a future war did the Soviet military leadership have on the eve of 
the German attack, and what principles of command were to be applied in the 
Red Army? In line with the active-service regulations revised in 1939, Soviet 
military theory was entirely based on the idea of offence. The Red Army was 
designed, in the event of war and even in repulsing an attack, to carry an 

"t Zacharov, 'O teorii glubokoj operacii', 19-20. 

Boeuoj put' vooruiennych sil, 243; Malan'in, 'Razvitie organizacionnych form , 29; Ryiakov, 
'K voprosu o stroitel'stve', 110. . ,„ , m 

** Befehl des Volkskommissars (Order of the People's Commissar] No. 30 21 Jan. 1941, bA- 

MA, RH 19 I/123, fo - ?*• 

Soveakie tankovye vojska, 14-15; Anfilov, Nacalo, 29. 
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immediate large-scale offensive into the enemy's territory, totally annihilate 
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operations with the ground forces and for low-level attacks against ground 
targets. A conference of leading officers under Timoshenko's chairmanship, 
held in December 1940-January 1941 to examine past experience in combat 
training, came to the conclusion that only the penetration of the enemy's front 
provided the precondition for operational manoeuvring in the depth of his 
hinterland." 4 Although General Romanenko had pleaded for the detachment 
of strong operational assault forces reinforced by aircraft and artillery, on the 
model of the Germans in their campaign against France,"* it was nevertheless 
decided to use the armoured formations only for enforcing and developing the 
breakthrough. Similarly, it was the prime task of the air forces, subdivided into 
front and army air forces, to concentrate on the enemy's defensive front. In 
view of the complex conditions of mechanized combat, it was considered 
necessary to improve the strategic and tactical understanding of senior staffs, 
and of the command personnel at all levels generally, as these had declined 
alarmingly after the purges. This end was served by the people's commissar's 
directive of 25 January 1941, 'On the operational training of senior leadership 
cadres in formation, army and front staffs', as well as by Order No. 30, issued 
on 21 January 1941, which called for a further intensification of realistic 
training and political schooling in 1941. 

Of considerable importance were the 'Disciplinary penal regulations of the 
Red Army', introduced on 12 October 1940 by Order No. 356 of the people's 
commissar for defence;"* these suspended the existing 'Preliminary disciplin- 
ary penal regulations of the Red Army' of 1925 and made 'a clean sweep of 
the libertarian achievements of the Revolution'. These 'exceedingly severe' 
new regulations, 'in the interest of the defence of the socialist state', laid down 
the 'most severe compulsory measures' in the event of any violation of disci- 
pline. The theoretically still valid concept of a 'criminal order' by a superior 
was now abolished. Any order by an officer or person of superior rank was a 
law unto the subordinate and had to be implemented without contradiction, 
accurately and punctually. In the event of disobedience or of wilful violation 
of discipline or good order any officer, even in peacetime, was now not only 
entitled but actually obliged to resort to all measures of enforcement, includ- 
ing the use of his weapons. As for the consequences of such actions, he was 
acquitted in advance. Officers failing to show the necessary hardness or 
resolution in such cases, or failing to take all necessary measures to enforce 
compliance with an order, were handed over to military tribunals. The 'Red 
Army's Soviet discipline' was to differ fundamentally, by the severity and 
strictness of its demands, from the 'class-structure discipline' of all other 
armies. 

"« Zhukov, Reminiscences, 219 ff " s Erickson, Stalin's War, i. 42-3. 

"« Disziplinarstrafordnung [Disciplinary pena! code] 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 328; note for 
report OKH/OQu IV/GenSidH/Abt. Frd Heere Ost [lie] No. 3824/40 geh. ti Nov. 1940, BA-MA 
RH 19 I/122. 
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be. gauged from the fact that over 50 per cent of the 31,649 tractors manufac- 
tured in the Soviet Union and 14 per cent of its 58,437 machine-tools were 
produced there. 

Altogether, 1,500 major enterprises were commissioned in the Soviet Union 
during the first five-year plan, 4,500 during the second, and 3,000 during the 
first three years of the third five-year plan; all of these could be fully switched 
over to armament production whenever the need arose."' Vast sources of 
energy were available. Coal production alone rose from 128m. t. in 1937 to 
166 m. t. in 1940. During that year also the Soviet Union produced 14.9m. t. of 
pig-iron, 18.3m. t. of steel, 13.1m. t. of rolling-mill products, 31.1m. t. of crude 
oil, 914 railway engines, 32,000 rail waggons, and 58,437 machine tools. The 
grain harvest totalled 38 m. t. Crude oil and grain excepted, these production 
totals were lower than those current in Germany, but their rate of growth was 
disproportionately greater; the objective was to approximately double the total 
volume of industrial production during the third five-year plan. Simultane- 
ously, large quantities of raw materials and foodstuffs were being stockpiled, 
predominantly so as to keep the Red Army supplied during the first few 
months of war.' 10 The degree to which the USSR's planned economy was 
purely a rearmament economy is revealed by the high proportion of openly 
recorded military expenditure in the country's overall expenditure. Expendi- 
ture on the armed forces and on the provision of all kinds of military material 
rose dramatically during the last few years before the war. In 1938 it amounted 
to 27,000m. roubles, in 1939 to 34,500m. roubles, in 1940 to 56,900m. roubles, 
and in the first half of 1941 to as much as 83,000m. roubles, or 43 per cent of 
all state expenditure. This increase in the military budget of the Soviet Union 
was accompanied by a corresponding growth of the armament industry in the 
narrower sense. 

Even during the first five-year plan the foundations had been laid for the 
production of modern technological weapons and war equipment, aircraft, all 
categories of artillery and new types of ammunition, automatic infantry 
weapons, etc. in specialized enterprises. The Soviet armament industry devel- 
oped its capacity at great speed. Thus tank production rose from 740 in 1930 
to 3,139 in 1937. Altogether 5,000 tanks were manufactured during the first 
five-year plan, and by the end of the second five-year plan, in 1937, the Red 
Army possessed no fewer than 15,000 armoured fighting vehicles, 12,000 of 
which were modern models. 11 ' Another 2,270 were produced in 1938, and a 
further 7,000 between 1 January 1939 and 22 June 1941.'" Stalin told Harry 
Hopkins, the adviser to the American president, that the Red Army had 24,000 
armoured fighting vehicles at the beginning of the German-Soviet war, a 
figure confirmed by production statistics.' ^ Of these 24,000, 1,861 were 
medium or heavy tanks of the new T-34 and KV (Klim Voroshilov) models, 

Tel'puchovskii, 'Dejatel'nost KPSS', 62. - Isurjja Velikoj Outestwnnoj vojny, i. 412. 
"' 50 lei vooruzemtych si'i, 202. 1Ji Befreiimgsmmion, 28. 

'« Werth, Russia at War, 282. 
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which surpassed all German types in weight, armour, weaponry, and engine 
performance. 11 ' The way in which industry had been switched to the produc- 
tion of these new models is revealed by the fact that 358 T-34 and KV tanks 
were produced in 1940, 'whereas 1,503 had already been built in the first six 
months of 194 1. Although at the beginning of the war the armoured forma- 
tions were still predominantly equipped with the 'older' T-26, BT-7, T-28, 
and T-35 models, it should be borne in mind that even they were superior in 
their combat qualities to the German Panzer-I and Panzer-II types, and in 
some respects superior, or at least equal, even to the Panzer-III and Panzer- 
rV. 12i An outstanding authority, Marshal of Armoured Forces Poluboyarov, 
wrote after the war that the Soviet armoured forces 'at the beginning of the 
Great Fatherland War were superior in technical equipment, organizational 
aspects, methods of employment, and also numerically, to any other foreign 
power'. 126 

Production of guns, like, production of armour, had grown rapidly since 
1930. Whereas in 1930 the number of guns of all calibres produced was 1,9 11, 
by 1937 the number was 5,020. In 1938 gun production rose to more than 
12,500 pieces. By the end of that year the Red Army possessed some 56,000 
guns. During the period from 1 January 1939 to 22 June 1941 Soviet industry 
produced a further 92,578 guns and mortars, 127 so that at the beginning of the 
German-Soviet war the Red Army had approximately 148,600 guns and 
mortars at its disposal. Several models, according to Soviet assessment, had 
outstanding combat characteristics, such as the 7.6-cm. Model-1939 divisional 
artillery piece, the 12.2-cm. Model-1938 howitzer, and the 15.2-cm. Model- 
1937 howitzer gun. In addition there were 8.5-cm. anti-aircraft guns, 21-cm. 
guns, 28-cm. mortars, and 30.5-cm. howitzers, as well as 8.2-cm. battalion and 
12-cm. regimental mortars.' 2 * Production of the 4.5-cm. anti-tank gun, which 
possessed outstanding combat characteristics and was said to have pierced the 
armour of all German tanks, had been halted before the war at Stalin's behest. 
The Red Army's artillery is altogether presented in Soviet accounts as superior 
to that of any potential enemy in virtually every respect. 129 

Great efforts were also made to increase production of small arms and 
automatic infantry weapons. In 1930 some 174,000 rifles and 41,000 machine- 
guns were manufactured; in 1938 the figures were 1,174,000 rifles and 74,500 
machine-guns. Between I January 1939 and 22 June 1941 some 105,000 light, 
heavy, and super-heavy machine-guns were produced, as well as 100,000 
submachine-guns.'* 1 The Red Army was equipped with the Model-i89i/i930 
infantry rifle, the Model-1938 carbine, and, for automatic weapons, the 
Simonev Model-1936 and the Tokarev Model-1940 self-loading rifles, the 

'=4 Oruzie pobedy, 86 ff.; Jurasov, 'Iz istorii', I loff. 

'» Vannikov, 'Iz zapisok Narkoma', 81; Nekric and Gtigorenko, Genickschufi, 241. 
" 6 Polubojarov, 'Kxepcc broni', ill. Zhukov, Reminiscences, 167, 236. 

,=B Oruzie pobedy, 35 ff. I2 ' Kravcenko, Voennaja ekonoinika, 72. 

'3° jo let vooruzennych jifc 225. 
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meTxT aDd H Sh P agin ^machine-guns, the Degtyarev light machine-gun, 
Icr^ H r WeV hCaVy machine ™ as well as the tank, S 
an-craft, and aircraft machme-guns developed from them, »' All small arms and 
automate mfantry weapons, if one accepts the judgement of Soviet sources 

jsjs"* superior to ^ ° f for ^ «■*«. « « in « : 

JSS a i^ Caft t. ind !f tiy undement 3 simUar «pid development during the 
So from £ Plans - <* -iHtary aircraft was stepped 

up from 860 machines ,n 1930 to 3,578 in 1937. In 1938 factories already 
produced 5,500 a.rcrafV* and between , January and ^ * 

figure was no less than , 7)745 military aircraft of ali types.'* Most of the 
aircraft produced, however, were older models which we* inferior to compa- 
rable German machmes. Nevertheless, even older types, such as the well- 
GeZ 16 fi8hter CRata ' } Sh ° Wed 3 remarkable Performance even accordmg 
tn S e ir SmentS ' an K d r Ce " ainI y P roved a hazard » German bombed 
dirough the.r man^uvrabihty. By 1940, however, serial production had also 
begun of mode fighterS) gro^.^ aifcraftj and ^ bombt ™ b ° 

t t hT n r S ^ Wa n 3 ' 719 ° f thESe had been manufactured, 2,650 in the 
half of I94I; and as many as 9,800 m the second half. «s As for the new models 

models but mdeed supenor in combat and flight characteristics.'.* Thus the 
maximum speed of the German Me-xoo in r 94I was 5 iokm. P .h„ whi e Tat of 
of tSS-r W " 57 l km p h " th3t ° f ** MiG " 3 Was 64oL.p.h., and tha 
b It ,^?m "oh" 7 M9 t ,P J- ? e S ° Viet Pe " 2 dive - b °«*er was satf to have 
m fcm n W P t' t German JU ~ 87 dive " b ^ber (the "Stuka'), and 

Jr £T k i ; ^u" ? 6 Geman He " 1 1 ' bomber while trying half of the 
nTe had d H f° Viet IL " 2 ^ und - a « a ^ aircraft wasSso reported to 

^ h k -!! CharaCteriStiCS ' <The IL " 2 aircraft> > « was said even in 
Nachnchten uber d.e russische Luftwaffe', published by the Gen^an 
Luftwaffe <,s an excellent machine, sufficiently fast and highly manceuvrZe 
so that this aircraft is vulnerable only to fire from directlyVhLd 

as *ewl r° Ugh H ±C , S ° Viet naVy did n0t C ° mmand the sa ™ importance 
s the Soviet ground and a,r forces; nevertheless, the national rearmament 

more tH " PerCePdb , Ie alS ° " SerViCC - Dur "* the fct ^ C 
plans more than 500 warships were launched. The third five-year plan envis- 
aged the creauon of a 'great sea- and ocean-going fleet, worthy of the JZl 

" 7hTwI^*'- 133 ^ Krav£enko - ikommika, 74. 

™ f h " k0V ' *<™"»f<™"> >ft8. Fedcrov, ,Wy a , I2 . 74 

^ sachunn, Aviacionnaja promyslennost", So 

J . ^4"^' 13 ° m£Kp0i ^^ ff ^ for ™** .nformafon see Tab.es ,... 4 

jZSZt^™™-*" ° bM ^ ** F*hr Ungsstab unv No. 
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of socialism','** after 1939 with the proviso that the construction of large 
nlvai S whose technical requirements and operational advance were 
disproportionate to their vulnerability, especially from aenal attack should 
£aaSy be cut back and eventually halted altogether. Between 1 January 
S, and 22 June 1941 the total tonnage of the Red Fleet increased by ioS^S 
^surface craft and 50,385 for submarines.- During eleven months 1 of 1940 
a total of 100 torpedo-boats, submarines, minesweepers, and motor torpedo- 
boats were launched and another 269 warships were under construction.- On 
*e eJof war against Germany the naval forces of the Soviet Union consisted 
of approximately 600 warships of all types, including 3 battleships, 7 cruisers 
49 destroyers, 211 submarines, and 279 torpedo-boats To these should be 
added 2,500 naval air-force planes and ^000 coastal artillery guns of all 

This conspicuous growth of Soviet armament production from the begin- 
ning of the Second World War was accompanied by an improvement m the 
strategic position of the country. As a result of its attacks against Poland and 
Snland, and its annexation of the Baltic States and the Romanian temtones 
of Bessarabia, northern Bukowina, and northern Moldavia, the Soviet fron- 
tiers had been shifted to the west by several hundred kilometres and at the 
same time considerably shortened, so that a far greater troop density was 
SLbie with the same number of personnel. The manpower and materia 
resources of the annexed territories were immediately put to the service of 
Soviet war preparations. Thus the former armies of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania were subjected to a purge and, at the end of August 1940, reorgan- 
ized into territorial rifle corps of the Red Army. Each of the three rifle corps 
consisted of two divisions and corps troops (artillery regiment, signals bat- 
talion, sapper battalion, and anti-aircraft battery). The Estonian army became 
the XXII, the Latvian the XXIV, and the Lithuanian the XXIX Temtona 
Rifle Corps. On 23 February .941, die 'day of the Red Army', the personnel 
of the newly acquired troops took their oath." 3 

Alongside these rearmament efforts and the improvement in the strategic 
position, efforts were proceeding to utilize the country's defensive potential in 
terms of manpower as well. That objective was served by the >ntroducuon of 
general conscription on 1 September 193* the day the Second World War 
broke out; this broke with the principle in force until then that only prolet- 
arians, workers, and peasants could be called upon to serve under arms^ 
Thenceforth every Soviet citizen, regardless of nationality or class, was obliged 
to do military service. The age limit was lowered from 21 to i 9 , and .n special 
cases even to 18 years, while the compulsory term of service in the ground and 

■3» Telpuchowski, Geschichu des Grofien Vaterldndischen Krieges, 29. 
"» Zacharov, 'Kommunisticeskaja partija', 11. 

'*> Istorija Vdikoj Oteeestvermojvojny,}. 455- . „ 
<>• Zhukov, Reminiscences, 244; °" this see Pitersk.,, Scwjet-Flom, 474 ff- 
Bor'ba so sovctskuju Pribahiku, i. 38- 
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t£7LTr£ m *uT USly ^ 10 yeare > and » -vy to five. 
Every Soviet citizen had to serve in the reserve up to the age of 50. Z a resui 
of the new armed-semces law of 1 September 1939 the strength oft^eSovt 
armed forces was increased by a factor of 2 .8 by » June .94^ extern of 
±e m^tarrzanon of fife in the Soviet Union was also reflected SiJ 
of Osoav.akh.rn (Socety for the promotion of aviation and chemicaTdefencT 
amihtary-train.ng .nst.tution which in I94 o alone trained two million SS' 
machine-gunners, te)ephonistSj fadio a(or driv^ pSo? 

parachutists, and other military specialists. On , January , 94 Z Se* had 
3 million members, organized in 3,500 sections, ^J^^^Zg J£ 

ZToTL^r of T Soviet mobi,ization efforts was refle -"n 

4 207 ol at tt b r / ° m l55I3l00 ° mCn in '937 they increased to 

4,207,000 at the beginning of r 94 i and, following the call-up of 800000 
r servists ,n May , 94I , they grew to 5,000,000. ""^ A large number ofT 

rss o^h me h ch r ed divisions were formed > - - 

and Srt H 8 COmmand reSerVe " 1116 stren S* of the air-defence 

fort, T tr °° PS ^ inCreaSed ' Care was tak ™ * furnish the new 

~^tZTJ s and e ™' and **** **** 

On 22 June I94I the territory of the Soviet Union along the European 

Adnta? " aS t P r, Cte ? y * e f0fCeS «*" N «*«» Ffee?underTa r - 
M t u° ' ±e Red-banner-decorated Baltic Fleet under Vke 
Admiral Tribute the Black Sea Fleet under Vice-Admiral Oktyabr 11*1 

ubl r I n PmS , k ^ fi0d " a Undef ^-Admiral Rogachev a^d the Dan 
ube war flotilla under Rear-Admiral Abramov '«» Posted alon* Z 1 a 7 

and Thineenth Armies, VI, XI, XIII, XIV, XVII, and XX Mechanized rZ,' 
and six air divisions), the troops of the Kiev special ^ilhary "££ under 

J Y 1 "' AVI > 1X5 X3av > and XIX Mechanized Corps, and ten air divkinn^ 
and the troops of the Odessa military district under Ga^S Cherevi henko 
(Ninth Army, II and XVIII Mechanized Corps, and three air divil on w Of 

Mechanized Corps, in the Baltic special military district the Twenty-seventh 

Grecko, '25 let', 7. 
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Army, in the Western special military district the Thirteenth Army together 
with XVn and XX Mechanized Corps, and in the Kiev special military district 
DC XXIV, and XIX Mechanized Corps. The immediate surveillance of the 
Soviet frontier was the duty of the Frontier Guards of the NKVD under 
Iieutenant-General Sokolov, with a total strength of 100,000 men, composed 
of 47 land-frontier and six sea-frontier detachments, nine independent frontier 
commands, and 1 1 regiments of strategic NKVD troops.-* A few weeks before 
the beginning of the war the general concentration of troops on the western 
frontier was significantly increased. In strictest secrecy'* a number of major 
formations were moved forward after April 1941 from the interior of the 
country to the western military districts: the Twenty-second Army from the 
Urals military district into the area of Velikie Luki, the Twenty-first Army 
from the Volga military district into the Gomel area, the Nineteenth Army 
from the North Caucasian military district into the area of Belaya Tserkov, the 
Sixteenth Army from the Trans-Baykal military district into the Shepetovka 
area, and the XXV Rifle Corps from the Kharkov military district to the 
western Dvina. Altogether four army HQs, 19 corps HQs, and 28 divisional 
HQs had received relocation orders from the interior of the country to the 
western state frontier.' 5 ' 

The deployment of the Red Army forces in the extreme west of the country 
was as follows, according to Soviet sources. Concentrated in the Baltic special 
military district were 19 rifle divisions, 4 armoured divisions, 2 mechanized 
divisions, a total of 25 divisions as well as a rifle brigade, including the three 
territorial rifle corps formed from the armies of the Baltic States. Stationed in 
the Western special military district were 24 rifle divisions, 12 armoured 
divisions, 6 mechanized divisions, and 2 cavalry divisions, altogether 44 divi- 
sions. The total in the Kiev special military district amounted to 58 divisions: 
32 rifle divisions, 16 armoured divisions, 8 mechanized divisions, and 2 cavalry 
divisions. Facing Romania in the Odessa military district were 13 rifle div- 
isions, 4 armoured divisions, 2 mechanized divisions, and 3 cavalry divisions, 
altogether 22 divisions. Under the new mobilization plan, 'MP-i94i'> all the 
troops in the western frontier military districts were to be brought up to full 
mobilization readiness in the course of the spring of 1941- The date laid down 
by order No. 008130 of 26 March, issued by the war council of the Western 
special military district for all units and institutions of that military district, 
was 15 June I94I.' 5J A similar order is on record for the Baltic special military 
district. The war councils of the Eighth and Eleventh Armies, the command- 
ing officers of corps, divisions, and brigades, as well as the commanders of 
independent detachments were instructed by order No. OM/00159 of 31 May/ 

'« Grenzschutztrappen, OKH/GenStdH/OQu IV, Abt. Frd Heere Ost, No. 1662/41 geh., 2 
May 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/123, fos. 209-10; Pograniitr/e vojska, 27 ff. 
■5» Stemenko, Generai'nyj Stab, i. 26. 
<f Moskalenko, Na Jugo-Zapadnom napravlenti, qtt. 

■s> Kriegsrat dn Westlichen Bcsonderen MititSrbezirks (War Council of the Western Special 
Military District), BA-MA RW 4/v. 329. 
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2 June 1941, issued by the staff of the Baltic special military district, to submit 

MP 10^ MohT ^ 0n m0bHiZati0n readiness ^ -cordance Jth 
MP-1941 Mobilization readiness did not yet imply mobilization: the armv 
comrnander-,„- chl ef, General Korobkov, had let it be clearly understood Z 
mob, hzation would automatically entail the opening ai^m^S^ 
mobilization of all units was'to be prepared down to 'the smallest deta in" 

FrnrnT ^ ^ t"" ^ d0Wn *» directives 

From the spring of 1941 onward the Soviet formations had been moving 

cbser to the frontier The then chief of the operations department of the Sv 
pecial military district and future Marshal of the Soviet Union, Bagramyan 

-cords . d tIve Qf ^ peop , e , s conim . ssar for defence , *^P£* 

' t0 WhlCh ^ riflC C0IPS and four mechanized corps wer^o be 
moved into a stnp 30-5 km. from the state frontier.- In me Kiev fecial 

2 wSteTso ^f^T i*» * depth of defenceS 5 oS 

Ae We St em special defence drstnet, in the area of the Fourth Army, the depth 

eviH^r W t 60 ~ 80km - 136 How ^r, the moving up of the formations had 

Tub! sh dT't 7 C °7 !et f e i by ^ beBinnin ^ ^hostilities. Comparison of 
published data shows that of the 170 divisions stationed in the western frontier 
zone, 48 divisions were positioned 10-50 km., 6 4 divisions 5 o-i 5 okT and 5 
divisions i50- 5 ookm. east of the Soviet frontier. Striking, at any raS was tne 

ssssr h s . oviet form r tions in Ae eastern ^ ™ to^Lt 

the Western and idev special military districts. This is true particular^ of the 

tot" T^h fT? LVOV ' Whkh Pr ° ieCted fer into Germ n/eS 
™ 7) \ t°f ^ tr °° PS ° f the Westem s P ecial ™«itary district w^s 
concentrated at Bialystok; even mobile formations such as armoured mecha 

arrnt'f d ™ S ^ * 30 CXp ° Sed *>™™- ^uXe of I ou" 

Z^zchJ™™ SP6Cial diStriCt and 0f its s - zed 

corps— each of a minimum estab shment streneth of i rwn t*„i™ , J- 

semicirde around Byaystok; a f^n^S^T^J^L' 
point o the salient between Brest and Kobryn. The commander o '2 mill- 
ary distnet and, in the event of war, the commander-in-chief of me wesTet 
ZlT if ° n ^ '^P'^-t of mechanized fo^aZsT 

modern offensive operations', Army General Popov, who, with some exa l 
geranon has been called the 'Soviet GuderianV* Much me same could be 
observed in the Lvov salient, where three of the four armks and four of t^e 

^Vln Z? C T SPedal milkaty distri « W - -n e„t £2 

1 he Fifth Army and a further mechanized corps near Lutsk were lifc™i„ 
standing in forward echelon. Not only were the Jound Zr J fT 
■notorized and mobile formations, beJg ^«p^ te ^*£ 

^ssssssssz?^^ oremobmdei - 2 *«* 

'1* 7h b 7' ™ er - Stali "- Pai «> 42r- 2 ; Helmdach, f/^i?;, 55 _ 6 
* Zhukov, Remmtscences, 210; Erickson, Stalin's War, i. 8, 26. 
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frontier, but so were the air forces. Since the spring of 194 1 efforts had there- 
fore been in progress to set up a dense network of operational airfields in the 
proximity of the western frontier of the Soviet Union. 1 *" This project had not 
been completed by the beginning of hostilities, with the result that aircraft 
were crowding together on those airfields which had been completed, offering 
an easy target to the German air force.' 60 Not only had the ground and air 
forces been moved up close to the new state frontier, but also — in a manner 
now described as mistaken— supply-depots, fuel stores, and mobilization sup- 
plies; these were nearly all lost at the beginning of the war.' 6 ' Roads, tracks, 
bridges, troop accommodation, and so on were massively extended, yet no 
attempt was made to establish rearward communication links or to set up the 
command centres indispensable for a defensive war.' 61 In a similar vein was the 
suspension of all work on the strengthening of fortifications along the old state 
frontier and the partial disarming of the installations; yet the large-scale forti- 
fication work planned along the new state frontier in Lithuania and in the 
annexed Polish and Romanian areas was making only slow progress."* In the 
opinion of Soviet experts the defensive lines and permanent fortifications 
(ukreprayony) established since 1929 at great expense from the Gulf of Bothnia 
to the Black Sea, at Kingisepp, Pskov, Polotsk, Minsk, Mozyrsk, Korosten, 
Novograd-Volynsk, Kiev, Letichevsk, Starokonstantinov, Mogilev, Kamenets- 
Podolsk, Tiraspol, and elsewhere could have been of great importance and 
could have represented a serious obstacle to the advancing enemy armies. 'All 
measures', the then chief of the intelligence directorate of the people's com- 
missariat for defence, Major-General Gapich, wrote with the knowledge of an 
expert in his field, 'were directed at creating bridgeheads and making prepara- 
tions for delivering a blow to the enemy and carrying the war into enemy 
territory.' Measures and omissions equally suggest that the possible need for 
defensive fighting in the depth of one's own country was not even considered. 
Was this the result of Soviet strategic thinking, which, even in the repulse of an 
enemy attack, allowed only for the option that the Red Army forces would in 
a counterstrike immediately burst into enemy territory and there destroy the 
adversary,' 6 * or could these measures be interpreted also as the start of Soviet 
offensive planning? In view of the confidentiality of Soviet sources, this 
question cannot be answered with complete certainty. To begin with, one 
would have to bear in mind the conspicuous concentration of powerful and 
motorized forces in the frontier salients of Bialystok and Lvov,"' which are not 
readily compatible with defensive intentions. Certainly such a 'strategic con- 
figuration' was bound— as even the then chief of the Red Army General Staff, 
Marshal Zhukov, admits — in the event of an enemy attack to invite the danger 

'» Anfilov, Naeab, 40; Zhukov, Reminiscences, 227 ft, 243. ,s ° Fedorov, Aviacija, 24. 

Grecko, '25 let', 9; Zhukov, Reminiscences, 241-2. 
<*' Gapic, 'Nekotorye mysli', 48; Krikunov, 'Frontoviki otvetili', 68-9. 
l6 J Ceremuchin, 'Ob odnoj fal'iivoj versii', 121. Erickson, Stalin's War, i. 80-1. 

"*> Hillgruber, Strategic, 436. 
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SSSSSSS? fc en t C,ement ' annihi ' ati0n ° f *~ troops.- As 

the encirclement was complete * baSIS ° f 0ur wed S e and 

actually reveals that the Soviet Tin;^ > -.• g ' h a formu lation 

fo^es would ™e dtaal, ag,i„ M Bulpri. ,„„ site 5 S< "" a 

poht.cal safeguarding of army operations during the attaS whfcTi? 

S^^^^^^TT 1 "' Uronov ' who was no do ^ 

the impending operation, according 'to ^CZ^Jl^ * 

"* Zhukov, Reminiscences, 279 
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4'v. 329. g kjl Ast Ktakau 7755/41 geh. t 5 Aug. i 94I) BA-MA RW 
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territory under conditions favouring the Red Army, firstly because of the 
support to be expected from the Ukrainian and Jewish population, as well as 
from a major part of the Polish population, who would 'sooner be Bolsheviks 
than Germans', and secondly because of a progressive collapse of morale 
among the Wehrmacht. "That is why hard work is necessary', a report on 
service morale by the Fifth Army chief of political propaganda, dated from 
Rovno on 4 May 1941, stated,'" 'to ensure a further decline of the enemy's 
morale and thus the completion of the enemy's annihilation on that basis.' 
Comprehensive preparations were made for propaganda, in the event of a Red 
Army attack, among the civilian population of the occupied areas of the 
Government-General, as well as among the enemy forces. 

The belief that with its military preparations the Soviet Union had 'an 
offensive of its own in view', in other words, that it wished to create the 
prerequisites of possible intervention,' 72 was held also by the 'most prominent 
of Soviet prisoners of war', Lieutenant-General Vlasov,'" who at the begin- 
ning of the war had commanded the IV Mechanized Corps in the foremost 
line at Lvov and who must have been reasonably well informed on the 
intentions of the Soviet command. No one in the Soviet Union, Vlasov stated, 
had believed in the possibility of a German attack, which was also the reason 
why defensive measures had been so badly behind schedule. On 7 August 1942 
the then commander-in-chief of the Second Assault Army, deputy com- 
mander-in-chief of the Volkhov front, and future chairman of the Committee 
for the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia and commander-in-chief of the 
Russian Liberation Army, told his interrogator, Embassy Councillor Gustav 
Hilger, that offensive intentions by Stalin had 'undoubtedly existed' in 1941. 
'The troop concentrations in the Lvov district suggested that a strike against 
Romania, towards the oilfields, was planned. The formations assembled in the 
Minsk area were intended to contain the inevitable German counter-thrust.' 
On the same occasion the captured commander of the 41st Rifle Division and 
future deputy chief of staff of the Russian Liberation Army, Colonel (later 
Major-General) Boyarsky, likewise observed that 'the Kremlin . . . would have 

't Stimmung der Bevotkerung im Generalgouvernement [Public mood in the GovernmeM- 
Generat], Leiter der poliiischen Propaganda der 5. Armee {Fifth Army propaganda chief] Uronov, 
4 May 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 329; also Propaganda der Rolen Armee gegen Deutschland [Red 
Army propaganda against Germany], OKH/GenStdH/OQu IV, Frd Heere Ost [Chef], No. 47^ 
40 g.Kdos. 16 Sept. 1940, BA-MA, 18. Armee 17562/9. 
Fabry, Hitler-Stalin-Pakt, 424. 

"> Minute by Hilger, 8 Aug. 1942 KTB OKW ii/z. 1287; Hillgruber, Strategic, 437 n- 55- 
Statements by prisoners of war must of course always be treated with some caution. However, 
Vlasov invariably expressed his views, even in the presence of the Germans, without reserve or 
embellishment. Bojarski, for his part, repeatedly faced up to the Germans with quite ruthless 
frankness. The statements by both officers probably reflected their true convictron. Reference 
should also be made to the fundamental assessment of PoW statements in Soviet historiography: 
'Statements by captured soldiers, officers, and generals, as well as deserters, are of maior 
importance as primary sources' 'Kusnezowa and Selesnjow, "Der politisch-moralische Zustand 
der faschistischen deutschen Truppen", 600'. 
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struck no later than in the spring of 1942. The Red Army would then have 
moved ,n a "south-westerly direction", i.e. against Romania.'- 

Against the background of such evidence it is necessary to state once more 
4. , rf in 1940-! the Soviet leadership did for a whi2 have offensLHn 
tennons, u certamly abandoned these again, while at the same t ZTZ £ 
troop d,sposmons along the-western frontier unambiguously reveaT keeo^ 
its opt»ons open 'for all eventualities'.-* The unfinished stltl of S 
Preparations in t 94I was alone compelling reason for S a. n to dLtst S 
ume bemg any ld ea of warlike adventures. Soviet historiography ^ng Lm 

%z::i:: £ s A any r h suggestions ' fimiy ^ C z 

22 June 1941 the Red Army forces were not ready for war.'* In support of that 

eZL 7/ nUmbCr ° f entirdy pl3USible ar S" me «* ™ put forward h is 
em P h aslZ ed for mstance, that not only the air formations but inTarticu a 

m inTr t f0rmati ° nS ; Whkh in ^ CVent ofan •«** -uld de iv t e 

SS^TiT* m ^ r CCSS ° f transfo ™" -d retraining. In 
February , 94I « ls arguedj the mistake had been mad 8 

all the 21 mechamzed corps of the second wave at the same tiTe! wkhout S 
necessary technological weapons being available for them - ^e a ™ am e„ 

£ tToo olt ZS't 6 onIy been able to ddiver 5 *°° - -t™ 

Iterir^H .T u S ' motor - vehi ^«' repair equipment, and other 

ma enal had hkew.se not been available on the necessary scale, with the re7ul 

cent ofT T dC T St3ti0ned — fr0ntier ^ d - V 50 X 
cent of their authorized strength of combat vehicles.'* Despite intensified 

rL,L^ 8 inst,tutlons ' il had been possible to equip the ar- 

JTSSTSdT con T nd and technicaI - 

r 1 , ° n t0 * e armoure <* formations, the rifle formations 

had been below establishment in personnel. Of the i 7 o divisions anT 2 bri 

Sntrjf 5 WCStern miHtaiy diStrktS ' 144 di --ns 7 had had numertai 
sa,d to be pro V1 ded by the system of decentralized camp' exercises VhTJ in 

P2,%™"l tanaik ° n 27 JUly I94 " PiCker ' ™^«> ■ Fabry, Huler-SMn. 

! " Thus als4o Fabry, HitUr-Stolm-Pakt, 424 ff. 

^ TCpuchowski, Geschichie *, Vaceriandischen K^ges, 43; ^ 

50 la vooruzmnyek sil, 235. '»» ibid. 252. 
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use ■»' During summer exercises the separate service branches had been as- 
sembled in special camps often at considerable distance from one another. 
Thus the artillery regiments of the divisions and the corps artillery had gone to 
special firing ranges, while the infantry regiments conducted their own combat 
exercises and the sapper units were busy constructing field fortifications. The 
deficient road and rail network in Lithuania and in the annexed Polish terri- 
tories is further adduced as evidence of the incomplete state of preparations 
and the difficulties encountered by the Soviet side. 

All these discussions relate to 22 June 1941 and have no bearing, naturally, 
on the Red Army's readiness for war at a later date, nor on the subsequent 
intentions of the Soviet leadership. Given that the military and political 
situation of the Soviet Union did not allow her to enter the war in 1941, was 
it not conceivable that, following the consolidation of its war-machine and 
given a favourable development of the overall situation, i.e. in the event of a 
decisive weakening or pinning-down of Germany, the Soviet government 
might have been prepared to intervene militarily, just as it did in 1945 «n the 
war against Japan? Possible reflections along those lines are suggested by 
Stalin's well-known speech to the graduates of Soviet military academies on 5 
May I94i.' 8s Details of the actual contents of this address of over forty minutes 
were obtained not only by the long-term German embassy councillor in 
Moscow, Hilger, but also by the British journalist Alexander Werth, who 
enjoyed great respect in Moscow and on many issues clearly inclined towards 
the Soviet point of view* After the outbreak of the war Hilger interrogated 
three senior Soviet officers who had been taken prisoner; they had participated 
in that Kremlin event and, as Hilger wrote subsequently, their 'accounts 
agreed almost verbatim, although they had had no opportunity to communi- 
cate with one another'. Werth for his part, after the outbreak of war, received 
'a fairly detailed account of that reception, to which great importance was 
attached in Moscow at the time'. The accounts of these very disparate sources 
do not differ in content, so that the reliability of their informants cannot be 
doubted. According to Hilger, Stalin had responded very dismissively to a 
toast proposed by Lieutenant-Colonel Khozin, the chief of the Frunze military 
academy, to the Soviet Union's peace policy, declaring that an end had now 
to be put to the slogan of defence, because it was outdated and because not a 
foot of soil could be won with it. The Red Army would have to accustom itself 
to the idea that the era of peace policy was over and that of a forcible extension 
of the socialist front had begun. Anyone failing to recognize the need for 
offensive action was a philistine and a fool. Werth reproduces Stalin's words 
in even greater detail. According to him, Stalin explained that it was necessary 
to delay war against Germany until the autumn, because by then it would be 
too late for a German attack. War with Germany, however, would 'almost 

htorija Velikoj Oucestvennoj vqjny, i. 473 ff - 
Hillgruber, Straiegie, 432; Erickson, Stalin's War, 1. 82. 
'"J Hilger, Erinnerungen, 307-8; Werth, Russia at War, 122-3. 
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inevitably' take place in 1942, and indeed under much more favourable con- 

WenW t CaUSC ^J"** W ° U,d be better trained «* quipped. 
Werth states expressly that all his information had 'basically' agreed, 'es- 
pecially on one of the most important points', Stalin's conviction 'that, de- 
pending on the international situation, the Red Army would either await a 
German attack or else seize the initiative, since a permanent hegemony of Nazi 
Germany m Europe was "not normal'". In his reflections Stalin proceeded 
from the assumption that Britain was not yet defeated and that I Japanese 

Potent Tl^Tr* ^ bC CXpeCted ' Wh ™ the ^ican w 
potential, on the other hand, would make itself increasingly felt 

waHn T C 2 ViCti ?\ that I , th ! re W0Uld <almost in *™W be a German-Soviet 
war m 1942 and that the Sov.et Union would then have to take the initiative 
appears, according to Werth, to have been widespread in the Red Army. Thut 
me former chief of staff of a Soviet rifle corps of the Kiev military distend 
future chief of the officer college of the Russian Liberation Zmy, Ma^or- 
General Meandrov, lists 'numerous arguments' that the Soviet Union had 
been ready to enter the war after the spring of 194^ ^ government , s 
policy m preparing for a major war was entirely clear to us,' he wrote before 

ntZZ J ° VCr u 19465 ' What W3S PreSentCd t0 US as defensive measures 

proved in reality to be a long-prepared and carefully camouflaged plan for 

of Ma^'c r ^ OP ,° ffiC r f ° r C ° UrSe 0UtHned in ^address 

of 5 May i 94I . Colonel Pozdnyakov, in the spring of 1941 chief of the chemical 

mander Zhmachenko, subsequently chief of the command section of the 
Russian Liberation Army staff, records an instructional lecture on the Soviet 
Union s internaoonal position given by a representative of the Party central 
committee in the first half of May 1941, soon after Stalin's speech^, senior 
officers of the Poltava garrison.'* The speaker had rendered the contents of 
Malin s speech in roughly these words: 

The time has now come when we must and can go over from 'defence' in the tactical 
sense of the word to 'defence' in the strategic sense. In other words, one cannot wa 

£Z^t am * ees ' and *** is how strateglc ' defence * of * e Swiet «i 

According to the speaker it was intended to instruct all garrisons in the USSR 
along those lines. From the point of view of Soviet military theory such 
arguments appear merely as the continuation of the thesis that an enemy 
attack agamst the Sov.et Union would in any case immediately develop into a 

•ciaS^xtjf,!^ tr ine s Gem,aniei [Did ^ ussr p ™ for * 
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Soviet attack aiming at the total annihilation of the enemy. There was only a 
short step between defence in the Soviet sense and the idea of a first strike, 
bearing in mind Lenin's statement that what mattered in a war was its causes, 
its aims, and the classes waging it, and not who 'attacked first'.' 86 Any armed 
conflict of the Soviet Union could therefore be presented from the outset as a 
purely defensive, and hence a just, war. 

Soviet historiography uses the Red Army's deficient preparation for defence 
at the time of the German attack on 22 June 1941 as a weighty argument in 
favour of the Soviet government's peaceful intentions. Also adduced in this 
context is the allegedly incomplete state of the army's equipment, although on 
this point the published sources are to this day faced with an unresolved 
dilemma. On the one hand, to help explain the Soviet defeats in the initial 
phase of the war, they are compelled to make the Wehrmacht's numerical 
superiority over the Red Army appear overwhelming. On the other, in order 
not to undermine confidence in the far-sightedness and solicitude of the Party 
and government, they are anxious to argue that everything had been done to 
equip the Red Army and Red Fleet for combat and to make them ready for 
defence. It is emphasized that the country's armament industry had been fully 
able to deliver to the rapidly growing forces all the equipment they required, 
and moreover to stockpile appropriate reserves for the raising of new for- 
mations in the event of mobilization and for replacing any losses suffered. 
Khrushchev opted for the former version when, at the Twentieth Congress of 
the CPSU on 25 February 1956, he declared that 'our army was poorly 
equipped' and lacked 'sufficient artillery, armour, and aircraft'. The assertion 
that the 'German hordes . . . had a numerical superiority especially of tanks 
and aircraft 1 is found in many sources. Thus the strength of the Germans and 
their allies is given by Soviet authors as 5.5 million men, 4,300 tanks and self- 
propelled assault guns, 47,200 guns and mortars, and 4,980 aircraft. Facing 
them in the western military districts had been only 170 out of 303 existing 
divisions of the Red Army, as well as two brigades.' 87 The personnel strength 
of these formations would, as mentioned earlier, amount to a calculated 
maximum of only 1,289,000 men, though according to other data the figure 
was 2,900,000, including Fleet personnel. These troop concentrations alleg- 
edly had at their disposal 1,800 heavy and medium tanks, 34)695 guns ana " 
mortars, and 1,540 aircraft, as well as a 'considerable' amount of outdated 
tanks and outdated aircraft. The aggressors, therefore, had been superior to 
the Soviet troops by a factor of 1.8 in personnel, of 1.5 in tanks, of 1.25 in guns 
and mortars, and of 3.2 in aircraft. 

It seems appropriate once more to confront these data, evidently part of a 
'cover-up', with the actual ratios. The forces deployed for the attack by the 
Wehrmacht and its allies numbered approximately 3,600,000 men (3,050,000 
Germans, 600,000 Romanians, Finns, and Hungarians). The German aggres- 

,s> Lenin, Polnoe sobrame socinenij, xxiii. 1 89. 
Geschichu des zweiten Wehkritges, iv. 31, 36. 
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Tcr^ ^648 tanks and self-propelled guns, 7)I4 6 guns, and 2j5 io combat 
a rcraft of the front-hne formations under Luftwaffe command; Germany's 
allies had no armour worth mentioning, only moderate artillery, and alto- 
gether some 900 aircraft, most of them second-rate. ■»< They were faced in the 
western frontier military districts by 2,900,000 Soviet troops, equipped 

SlftTx;' 5 ; 000 tan T' ,at ^ 8>°°°-9,»o 'combat 

aircraft.* This numerical ratio shifts further in favour of the Red Army if one 
bears .n mind that i, 7 oo of the German tanks were auther the totally out- 

7t rl* ^ ° f e ' S f °/ CzeCh construc »on. Only i,88o German tanks 
of the main strategic assault forces were able to take on the bulk of even the 
older models of the 14,000-15,000 Soviet tanks stationed in the frontier 
military districts. 

Contrary to the assertions of Khrushchev and most Soviet authors, the 
Soviet Union s superiority"* in tanks, artillery, and aircraft over a Wehrmacht 

^■^il m a .T ° n fr ° ntS SCemS com P !ete 'y overwhelming if one 
considers the total of weapons and equipment available. According to produc- 
tion statistics, the Red Army at the beginning of the German-Soviet war 
possessed no fewer than 24,000 tanks (including t ,86 2 T-34 and KV models), 
148,000 guns of all types (mdudring mortars over 5 cm.) 5 as well as 23,24, 
aircraft built after ,938 alone, including 3,719 of most recent construction 
Even though the production process had been slowed down by Stalin's 
persecutions the performance of the Soviet armament industry was reflected 
by the fact that, ,n spite of the enormous loss of industrial capacity in the 
territories conquered by the Germans, its output in the war year ,04, 
amounted to more than treble the peacetime volume of 1940. 'Mass produc- 
tion of the most modern tanks and aircraft, however, had only just then 
started, and a dramatic increase in production figures was envisaged. Soviet 
industry had attained a level which ensured all the prerequisites of shortly 
supplying the Red Army with 'quite unimaginable equipment'."' 

.1 Propaganda vers,ons. The Austria philosopher and sociologist Ernst Topksch 
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- ! , 3. Soviet Aid to Germany 

Ever since its establishment, the Soviet state had attached prime importance 
to the development of its, armed might. The Red Army stood at the centre of 
the Soviet government's care and attention, and from 1917 onward it under- 
went a continuous upsurge. The admitted sole aim of the entire domestic— i.e. 
'socialist'— -development of the Soviet state, as reflected in the five-year plans, 
was the strengthening of the Red Army and hence of the military power of the 
country." 1 By comparison, foreign relations during the period of supposedly 
incipient world revolution played no more than a subsidiary role during the 
first few years.'" Only gradually was a foreign-political safeguarding of the 
Soviet state considered necessary as well. The main endeavour of the Moscow 
government was the prevention of an encirclement of the Soviet state by the 
capitalist powers. The emergence of an anti-Soviet coalition had to be ren- 
dered impossible and conflicts between its partners had to be fomented and 
intensified towards that end. 

In its attempt to conclude bilateral agreements with individual countries, 
Soviet foreign policy was especially interested in Germany as the loser in the 
First World War, because Lenin believed that the untenable provisions of the 
treaty of Versailles were bound, sooner or later, to drive that country into an 
alliance with Bolshevik Russia. That may explain why he never tired of 
speaking about what he considered to be the inevitable consequences that that 
peace treaty would have for Germany. 'Germany had a peace imposed on her,' 
it is stated at one point, 

but it was a peace of usurers and cut-throats, a peace of butchers, for Germany and 
Austria were looted and chopped up. They were deprived of all means of existence, 
children were allowed to starve to death. That is a monstrous peace of pillage. What 
then is the treaty of Versailles? A monstrous peace of pillage, which has turned millions 
and millions of people, among them the most civilized, into slaves. That is no peace, 
those are conditions dictated, knife in hand, to a helpless victim of robbers."" 

That ideological rejection, perceptible in the Soviet Union even after the 
Second World War, of the treaty of Versailles,"* which in Moscow's view was 

historiography. In evidence a number of sources are here listed from which conclusions may be 
reached about such studies or their subject-matter: Judgement of the 5th civil bench of the 
Freiburg Landgericht of 19 June 1984, Ref. 5083/84; DaSicev, 'Pakt der beiden Banditen ; id., 
'Stalin hat den Krieg gewollt'; Gillessen, 'Krieg der Diktatoren' {1986) and (1987); < d -> K™* 
zweier Aggressoren'; Hoffmann, 'Stalin wollte den Krieg'; id., 'Angriffsvorbereitungen der 
Sowjetunion 1941'; Hosoya, 'Japanese-Soviet Neutrality Pact'; Magenheimer, 'Sowjetunion ; 
Pavlenko, 'Stalins Krieg'; Rhode, 'Ende des Schweigens'; 'Schlafendc Aggressoren'; Schustereit, 
Vabanque; Stegemann, 'Geschichte und Politik'; Suvorov, Eisbrecher; Topitsch, Staltns Kneg; 
Volkogonov, Triumf i tragedija. 

jo let vooruiennych sil, 192, 194, 196. "° Stokl, Russische Geschichte, 696-7. 

™ Lenin, Uber Krieg, Armte und Militarwissenschafi, i. 774, also 561, 569, 600, 756, 758, 819. 
Lenin only expressed, somewhat crudely, what some statesmen in western Europe were also 
feeling— such as Premier Nitti, who had signed the treaty on behalf of Italy and later declared that 
'what was aimed at was not peace but the strangulation and partition of Germany', quoted 
according to Franz- Willing, Der Zwehe Weltkrieg, 70'. 

'« htorija diplomatii, iii. 924; also Pravda '26 Oct. 1939'- 
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o^vid^T T nSt GClmany but als ° against Iand ° f *e Soviets, 

^ f T? tJ ° n ° f * e P ° licy Which ' at ^P 3110 ^ '922, brough 
Sonet Russ.a and Germany together. It was on the basis of common hostlty 

Ede ? in V C °-° Pe r ° n bCtWeen tW ° P ° Wers be ^n to develop, and 
indeed in.tially continued even after Hitler's rise to power, although mutual 
relations soon cooled perceptibly. Even when, in the Litvinov era, a^S 
ment took place between the Soviet Union and France, and when theSe s 
co-operated w,th the Western powers, a great many leading figures-to Ze 
only Radek, still influential as well as Molotov, Kaganovich^nd, ab^ove ^ 
sen^r arcles in the Red Army-and possiWy even Stalin himself continued to 
be convmced of the need to maintain good relations with Gennany '* 

Mu^h PaCt betWeCn Germany and J a P an in 1936 tfthe 

ptsu " TSTh m ,9 l 8j K that ^ Undi ^ ised 'y -tagonistic policy was 
pursued. By October ,938 there were indications that a reorientation was 
beginning to take place in Moscow in the direction of a renewal of earlier co 
operanon wnh Germany. The decisive turn occurred in March 1939 when 
Stalin at the Eighteenth Congress of the A.l-Union Communist Par£ (Bolshe- 
viks) pubheiy hmted that he was prepared to enter into an arrangement wkh 
Germany and that he had no intention of allowing his country ^ 
nto a conflict for the benefit of the Western powers.- Stalin'soffer preceded 
the negotiations between the Soviet Union and the Western powers on a 
collects security agreement against Germany,'* which invalidates present 
day assertions that the subsequent conclusion of the 'Soviet-German non- 
aggression treaty' was the consequence of the failure of those negotiations 
more particularly the failure of the simultaneous military negotiation Tor 
wh 1C h Britain and France had to be held solely responsive T^eTgJS 
progress of me negotiations with the Western powers, moreover, sugge S t 
these were by then playing only a secondary role and that the Soviet govet- 

S HftlerT n 'r tereSted " g3ining aM ™ m * ** *™ **l tre^ry 
with H,tler. The Western powers in effect had nothing to offer.- All thev 

nece EXI Tl ^u 50 ™ 1 S° vemment that it wLd support ndTf 
necessary fight for the maintenance of the Versailles system of state , hated 
Aough this was also in Moscow-in other words, as Stalin put it, <puH me 
chestnuts out of the fire' for them. An arrangement with Hitler, on the other 
hand promised some immediate protection against a German attack and even 
opened up the future possibility, without the Soviet Union itself risking 

•* Hilger, Erinnentngen, 255 S.; Allard, Stalin, 21-2. 

"* htorija Vehkoj Otecesivennoj vojny, i ifi^ 
^Zilin, Problem VO e„» oj istofii< lj6 _ % j^. Sjpols> Diph „, Maja ^ 

"" Rossi, Zvxijahre, 26-7, 36-7, 46. 
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involvement in a conflict, of at least a partial restoration of the old western 
frontiers of the Tsarist empire. Against the background of such prospects 
Maxim Litvinov's dismissal on 3 May 1939 and Molotov's appointment as 
people's commissar for foreign affairs marked the opening of a new phase in 
Soviet foreign policy. There could no longer be any doubt about its direction. 
The significance of that change of ministers emerges from the words with 
which Iitvinov parted in April from Nahum Goldmann, the president of the 
World Jewish Congress in Geneva: 'If one of these days you read in the paper 
that I have resigned from my post as foreign minister, you will know that Stalin 
has decided to conclude a pact with Hitler . . . that means that a few weeks 
later there will be war, because Hitler will feel secure in the east.' 20 ' 

The non-aggression treaty concluded between the Soviet Union and Ger- 
many on 23 August 1939 was therefore from the start not merely a 'treaty 
about non-aggression, about renunciation of aggression, or, in other words, 
about peace between two states', in other words a measure dictated by 
circumstances for the preservation of peace, which of course changed nothing 
about the continuing fundamental hostility to 'Hitlerite Fascism'.™ 2 An inte- 
gral part of that treaty was the secret protocol 'to which the Russians attached 
the greatest importance' and which Molotov actually described as a conditio 
sine qua non.'"! Moreover, the non-aggression treaty has to be seen in direct 
connection with the consequential frontier and friendship treaty of 28 Septem- 
ber 1939 and its fateful additional secret protocols, with the agreement be- 
tween the German Wehrmacht and the Red Army of 20 September 1939, with 
the two major economic agreements, and with certain other arrangements, all 
of which are passed over in silence in the Soviet literature, along with the 
secret protocol of 23 August 1939, as if they did not exist. 1 " 4 All these agree- 
ments far exceeded mere security arrangements; indeed, they clearly reduced 
these to a purely secondary status. 

At the focus of attention were offensive aspirations. The treaties were a 
reflection of an 'imperialist partnership', 205 and made it clear that the Soviet 

Quoted according to Franz- Willing, Der Zvieite Weltkrieg, 137. Herwarth von Bittenfeld, 
legation counsellor at the German embassy in Moscow, knew as early as May 1939 that not Britain 
and France but Hitler would conclude a treaty with the Soviet Union, because he alone was in a 
position to deliver the Baltic States to Stalin. Herwarth arranged for hints along those lines to be 
conveyed to the Italian and US embassies in Moscow: Herwarth von Bittenfeld, Memoirs of a 
Diplomat, 154 ff. 

m IsWrija diplomatic, iii. 787 ff.; htotija Velikoj Otecestvennoj vojtty, i. 176 ff.; Majskij, 
Vospominanija, ii. 524-5; htorija Kommunisticeskoj Pctrtii, v. 72-3; Jur'ev, 'Fakty', 93-4- 
*» Rossi, Zwei Jakre, 48; Hilger, Erinnerungen, 284, 288. 

** Characteristically Sksipek, 'Pol'sko-sovetskie diplomaticeskie otnosenija', 176, and 
Nazarevii, 'Rol' PPR v uprocnenii pol 'sko-sovetskoi druSby', 251. As for the contents of the 
secret protocol of 23 Aug,, the US Ambassador in Moscow, Steinhardt, for one, was fairly 
accurately informed by 24 Aug.: see Steinhardt to Secretary of State, 24 Aug. 1939, FRUS (1939), 
i. 342-3. 

*» Stokl, Rvsshcke Geschichu, 746. The Polish government called it 'an illegal act in direct 
violation of existing treaties and international law': Ambassador Potocki to Secretary of State, 30 
Sept. 1939, FRUS (I939)> '• 4°2. 
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after the Munich agreement — the more so as the prospect of a simultaneous 
arrangement with Japan provided some security also in east Asia. For another, 
a conflict in Europe, which Moscow, recalling the First World War, certainly 
expected to be of long duration, held out the prospect that it would inevitably 
end with a weakening of all participants and with a fundamental change in the 
balance of power. In the final result the Soviet Union would be in a position, 
as Stalin had formulated it as early as 1925, decisively to throw into the balance 
the undiminished weight of its military might. Having his rear covered by the 
Soviet Union, which was siding with the presumed weaker of the' imperialist 
powers," 3 Hitler could take the first step into war. The Soviet Union was able 
to keep in the background, which did not, however, rule out its readiness 
instandy to resort to force whenever this seemed necessary for the attainment 
of objectives close at hand without jeopardizing its main interest. 

At least on one fundamental issue there was complete identity of interests 
between the Soviet Union and Germany at the beginning of the Second World 
War, something that was expressly stressed by Stalin and Molotov on several 
occasions." 4 What united the two powers was rejection of the system of states 
created by the treaty of Versailles and its follow-up treaties, a system which 
had demanded territorial sacrifices of Germany as well as of the Soviet Union. 
As late as 1 July 1940 Stalin quite openly told Sir Stafford Cripps, the British 
ambassador, that 'the basis of the German-Soviet non-aggression pact had 
been a common desire to get rid of the "old equilibrium" in Europe, which, 
prior to the war, Great Britain and France had sought to preserve'. 11 ' The 
Soviet Union had associated itself with Germany's revisionist aspirations when 
it became anxious to conclude a treaty with Germany. As Charge d' Affaires 
Georgy Astakhov, authorized by Stalin to conduct the preliminary nego- 
tiations, had indicated to Minister Karl Schurre on 26 July 1939, 'Danzig must 
return to the Reich one way or another, and the question of the corridor' must 
also be resolved 'somehow in favour of the Reich'. 2 ' 6 That in the summer of 
1939 this could only be accomplished by war was clearly realized in Moscow. 
Of particular interest in that respect is a report by Augusto Rosso, the Italian 
ambassador, of 25 August. 1939, quoting a remark of Reich Foreign Minister 
von Ribbentrop, just then in Moscow, that 'the Soviet Union had taken note 
of the need for Germany to regulate the Danzig issue, and would not therefore 
raise any objections to a war by Germany against Poland'. ! ' 7 On 21 December 

1939, when Poland had long been crushed, the Soviet trade-union paper 
Trud — after Pravda and Izvestiya the third biggest daily in the Soviet Union — 
observed that of the unjust stipulations of the Versailles treaty, those were still 
in force in 1939 which separated East Prussia from Germany by the 'so-called 

Hillgruber, Strategic, 105. 
"< Ribbentrop to Schulenburg, 18 Oct. 1939, DGFPu viii, No. 271; Cripps. to Eden, 8 Aug. 

1940, according to Stalin and Hitler, No. 298. 

Cripps to Foreign Office, I July 1940, FO Documents (1940), vol. 24844. 
Rossi, Zwei Jahre, 39. 

Report by Rosso, 25 Aug. [939, according to Stalin und Hitler, No. 71. 
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In view of the intransigent mood in Warsaw, of which Moscow was very well 
aware, Soviet propaganda had no difficulty in holding Poland responsible for 
the outbreak of the war. Soviet sources cling to the thesis first formulated by 
Molotov, chairman of the council of people's commissars, in his radio address 
of 17 September 1939 in justification of Soviet intervention in Poland: that the 
Polish people had been hurled into the 'unfortunate war' and into disaster by 
its 'unreasonable leaders', and that the Soviet Union was virtually compelled 
to 'place the lives and property of the population of the western Ukraine and 
western Belorussia under its protection'. 21 * However, the situation developing 
in Poland in mid-September 1939, with its alleged dangers for the Soviet 
Union, did not come about by accident but was the consequence of the 
German-Soviet treaty. Moreover, the Soviet Union had from the very first day 
direcdy helped in the destruction of the Polish Republic. Thus on 1 September 
1939 it had readily complied with a request from the chief of staff of the 
German Luftwaffe by broadcasting homing signals over the Minsk transmitter 
for the benefit of the German bombers operating in Poland. 12 ' On 8 September 
1939 the Soviet government informed Waclaw Grzybowski, the Polish am- 
bassador, that its territory would be closed to the transit of Allied war material 
to Poland. Anyway, the Germans were not greatly interested in a swift advance 
with strong forces to the Soviet state frontier in order to penetrate into Soviet 
territory at a suitable opportunity and thereby to open the war against the 
Soviet Union." 6 On the contrary, the German government attached great 
importance to as unimpeded an advance as possible by the Red Army against 
'Polish fighting forces' and its occupation of the territory assigned to the Soviet 
Union—if only to be able to transfer its own troops to the still weakly held 
western front."' When on 3 September 1939 it received an invitation from the 
Reich government to take possession of its 'sphere of interest' up to the line of 
demarcation agreed in Moscow, 228 the Soviet government was 'uncondition- 
ally' in favour, except that it wished to postpone for a while the moment for 
'concrete action'." 9 One reason was the need for military and organizational 
preparations, another was the wish to preserve the semblance of neutrality and 
to avoid being suddenly seen as an aggressor. But when the German advance 
made unexpectedly rapid progress, the Soviet government found itself under 
pressure. On 10 September 1939 Molotov admitted to Graf von der 
Schulenburg, the German ambassador, that his government found itself in 

*>* Rundschau, 17 Sept. 1939, according to Stalin tmd Hitler, No. 121; Note of the government 
of the USSR to the Polish ambassador in Moscow, M Sept. 1939, FRUS (1939), '• 4^9- 

'« Ambassador's minute, 1 Sept. I939> DGFPn vii, No. 49&S Soviet government agreement, 1 
Sept. 1939, contained in the documents, according to Stalin und Hitler, No. 90; minute, 3 Sept. 
1939, ibid., No. 91. 

As Proektor, for instance, believes: Vojna, 114-15. 

Ribbentrop to Schulenburg, 9 Sept. 1939, DGFP D viii, No. 34; Schulenburg to foreign 
ministry, 18 Sept. 1939, ibid., No. 90. 

»' Ribbentrop to Schulenburg, 3 Sept. 1939, ibid, vu, No. 567. 

■"> Schulenburg to foreign ministry, 5 Sept. 1939, ibid, viii, No. 5; see Germany and the Siami 
World War, ii. 127 ff. 
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some embarrassment, having hoped to use the German advance as a pretext 
for declaring that 'Poland was falling apart and it was necessary for the Soviet 
Union, in consequence, to come to die aid of the Ukrainians and the 
Belorussmns . Th,s approach, however, would now be denied to it: if, as he 
assumed, Germany were to conclude an armistice with Poland, the Soviet 
Union could not very well 'start a "new war'".^ Ribbentrop managed to 
reassure Molotov by having him informed that there could be no question of 
an imminent armistice with Poland, so that the Soviet Union would have an 
opportunity to intervene and to use its special justification for that step *' 

Even during those first ten days of September there thus existed a German- 
Soviet agreement that the Soviet Union too would take possession of the 
sphere of interest assigned to it in the secret protocol of 23 August ig,q m 
Hence the motivation subsequently adduced for its intervention in Poland, 
that m m.d-September 1939' an unexpected need arose to protect the alleg- 
edly threatened 'Ukrainians and Belorussians',^ is revea i ed as a mere " 
The more so as that argument had been the subject of a German-Soviet 
exchange of opinion ever since 10 September 1939. Besides, one might ask, 
who was actually threatening that population? On 10 September 1930 Molo- 
tov, talking to Schulenburg, was still hoping to present Germany as the alleged 
source of the threat, but that version was later somewhat modified in the 
hterature, with Proektor for instance arguing that the 'Ukrainians and 
Belorussmns had been in danger of coming under the yoke of 'Poles of the 
pans [big landowners] under the conditions of a Fascist occupation regime' ^ 
When the German ambassador objected to that accusation, Stalin 'with the 
utmost readmess altered the text' so that the statement to be made to the 
pub ic on 17 September 1939 was acceptable to the Germans.™ The inten- 
sively accelerated military preparations had meanwhile progressed to a point 

MoTnmv^ h' Z * ° f l6 " 17 Se P tember '939, in the presence of 

Molotov and of the people's commissar for defence, Marshal Voroshilov, was 
able to inform Schulenburg that the Red Army would cross the Polish frontier 
along the entire line from Polotsk to Kamenets-Podolsk at 6 o'clock in the 

ofLvo? th3t air " f ° rCe UnkS W0U ' d ' begin t0day t0 b0mb ^ district east 
Planning and execution of the Soviet operation altogether reveal that this 
was not some kind of 'liberation campaign' but a war of aggression'* in breach 
or the Soviet-Polish non-aggression treaty, a case of 'hostilities' even in the 
restrained language of the International Red Cross. The troops of the specially 

Z |?" lcnbur 8 «> foreign ministry, !0 Sept. 1939, DGFP d viii, No. 46 
R,bbentrop to Schulenburg, 13 Sept. 1939, ibid., No. 59. 

% ' 4 ^ '** N ° S - ** » » 

- £££5* 17 Sept m9, DGFP D Vli " No - 8a 
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formed Ukrainian and Belorussian fronts were instructed 'not to get involved 
in frontal engagements', but to bypass 'enemy groupings' along their flanks 
and rear and speedily to occupy enemy localities."" The Soviet communique 
from the front on 17 September 1939 reported the shooting down often Polish 
aircraft* 8 and on 20 September the destruction of three Polish infantry div- 
isions and two cavalry brigades, as well as the capture or destruction of 280 
guns and 120 aircraft. 2 ** On 21 September 1939 Soviet artillery began to 
bombard Lvov. 1 *- Air attacks against Polish troops were accompanied by 
propaganda actions. Thus leaflets signed by Army Commander (1st rank) 
Timoshenko, the commander-in-chief of the Ukrainian front, invited Polish 
soldiers to wipe out their officers and generals in the spirit of the class 
struggle. 14 ' "The officers and generals are your enemies,' Army Commander 
(2nd rank) Kovalevsky, the commander-in-chief of the Belorussian front, 
similarly proclaimed in his leaflets: 'Soldiers! Destroy your officers and gen- 
erals . . .' 241 The Polish soldiers were begged not to shed their blood for the 
•foreign interests of big landowners and capitalists': 'The ministers and gen- 
erals have taken their looted gold and fled like cowards, abandoning the army 
and the entire Polish nation to their fate.' Any resistance to the Red Army 
would end in total annihilation. In view of the weakened condition of the 
Polish fighting forces, the troops of both fronts advanced rapidly, though here 
and there against stiff opposition,^ so that, as Army Commander (2nd rank) 
Tyulenev, the commander-in-chief of the Twelfth Army, put it, they were 
compelled to deal 'crushing blows'. ^ Polish opposition was primarily broken 
by the use of armoured formations. 145 

By the conclusion of the campaign after twelve days some 230,000 Polish 
troops had been taken prisoner; their number increased to approximately 
250,000 after the annexation of the Baltic States. The fate of these prisoners of 
war, as well as of the Polish civilians detained in the Soviet-occupied territory, 
was for the most part to be exceedingly severe. According to Soviet literature, 
all Polish servicemen were immediately released to their homeland, regardless 
of whether occupied by German or Soviet troops, or else allowed to go abroad. 
'A few, however,' it is stated, 'went to the USSR, where patriotic Polish 
organizations were being formed.' 146 In fact, of the 250,000 Polish prisoners of 
war and the 1,230,000 Polish civilians arrested or deported, an extremely high 



»' Istorija Velikoj Oteiesaiennoj vojny, i. 246 ff. 

J s« Entry of 18 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RW 6 V/v. 98; Werth, Russia at War, 58. 
w Morning report, 22 Sept. 19391 BA-MA RW 6/v. 98, pt. 2. 

«• Entry of 21 Sept. 1939, MGFA P 200. »*■ Zawodny, Zum Betspid Katyn, 107. 

v Rzolnierze Armii Polsfciej! ISoldiers of the Polish Army!), 17 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RH 19 

II/15. - . . 

"« Antonow, 'Marsch nach Polen', 81. '« Tjulenev, Cera m vojny, 133. 

>« Werturteil iiber Rote Armee (Assessment of quality of the Red Army], OQu IV/Frd Heere 
Ost, No. i995/39g- 19 Dec. 1939 BA-MA RH 19 I/122, fo. 157. 
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proportion perished in Soviet detention.*" The question of the whereabouts of 
the i 5j ooo Polish army soldiers, 8,000 officers, and 7) ooo NCOs, as well as a 
number of prominent civilians in the hands of the NKVD in the prison camps 
of Kozelsk, Ostashkov, and Starobelsk, who vanished without a trace west of 
Smolensk in the spring of 1940, was answered by the discovery of the mass 
graves at Katyn in 1943. As Zawodny, in agreement with the results of 
international investigations, records, they had been 'systematically annihil- 
ated by the Soviet security police'.-"" The victims of that Moscow-directed 
extermination included, along with 300 senior officers, Generals Billewicz, 
Bohatyrewicz, S. Haller, Kowalewski, LukowskJ, Minkiewicz, Plisowski, 
Smorawmski, F. Sikorski, Skierski, and Skuratowicz, and Admiral 
Czernicki.^ General Olszyna-Wilczynski, commanding the Grodno military 
district, had already been murdered in September 1939, after he had gone to 
the Soviets to offer to surrender without fighting. In Zawodny's judgement 
the officers shot at Katyn and those recorded as missing represented the 
flower of Polish society. Thousands had been called up from the reserve. 
In civilian life they were university professors, doctors, scientists, artists, 
secondary-school teachers ... who were doing their duty as officers of the 
reserve.' 

If further proof were needed that the campaign in Poland was conducted by 
agreement between the two aggressors, this may be found in the military 
negotiations held in Moscow on 20 September 1939,^ attended on the Soviet 
side by Marshal Voroshilov, people's commissar for defence, and by Army 
Commander (1st rank) Shaposhnikov, chief of the Red Army General Staff, 
and for the 'German High Command' by Lieutenant-General Kostring, the 

f The Polish ministry of justice in London in [949 estimated the total number of Polish 
citizens taken prisoner, arrested, deported, and sent to forced labour at 1,442,000-., 660,000- 
Documents on WbW,*, Relation, i. 573-4. Rhode, Total', .028, speaks of 'about' t Z 
t^Tw f ^ lish CommiHee for Social Self-Defence (KOR; formerly Commit 

S,™ W ° rk ^' Defence), IosS es amounted to (48,000 out of ,50,000 prisoners of war and 
600,000 out of 1.6-i.an. deported civilians: see 'Polen erinnert Moskau an Volkermord' One 
remarkable account states that out of 600,000 Polish Jews deponed to the Soviet Union in 10,9- 

•5 If' 000 retum n e< |. » ™ and at the end of the War. The rest-some 45°,ooo-just 
vanished : Documents on Polish^Scviet Relations, i. 607-8 
*" Zawodny, Zum Beispiel Katyn, 104 ff.; Monlfort, Massacre dt Katyn, 223; Pozdniakov, 

Ge™™T ° n ^ e r, t,r ^ r diffefem &K ° f *« *PP">»™ely «&o Polish officerf* 
German captivity see Schickel, "Gefangene Polen in deutschen Offizietslagern' 

•wTJV,l Y aS Ji 77 a re P utable Soviet !«««' scholar, Prof. Dr Minasjan, wrote about the 
btood-bath prepared by the Hitlerite hangmen for the Polish officers in the forest of Katyn', 
which die nations of the world will never forget and for which they will never forgive the Naz 
criminals : Mmasjan, Mezdunarodnyc prestupknija, r6, 221. Any comment is superfluous As in 
similar instances, the Sov le t government had also attributed its mass murder of the Polish officers 
m the forest of Katyn to the Germans. See the official report of the 'Extraordinary State 
Commission for Ascertaining and Investigating Crimes Committed by the German-Fascist Invad- 
ers and their Associates : Truth about Katyn (in private ownership). The Soviet Union admits the 
massacre of Katyn: Savoronkov, 'Charkow*. 

«» Secret protocol of 20 Sept. 1939, in Gensral Kostring, 176 ff. 
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military attache, by Colonel Heinrich Aschenbrenner, the air attache, and by 
Lieutenant-Colonel (General Staff) Hans Krebs. A jointly signed protocol laid 
down the modalities of the two sides moving into their respective 'spheres of 
interest'. The German Wehrmacht undertook to take all 'necessary measures' 
for the prevention of 'possible provocations or acts of sabotage by Polish gangs 
and so on' in the towns and villages to be handed over to the Red Army. The 
Red Army for its part undertook to make available the 'necessary forces for 
the annihilation of Polish army units and gangs' along the line of withdrawal 
of the German troops. There was a partial exchange of liaison officers between 
the withdrawing German and the advancing Soviet formations. Acts of trans- 
fer, such as that of the modern fortress of Osowiec between the German 
Major-General Brand and the Soviet Colonel Berdnikov, were staged in a 
solemn manner. 1 ' 1 Poland had demonstrably succumbed to a combined attack 
by Germany and the Soviet Union — a fact that can be neither hushed up nor 
argued away. 1 ' 2 Even the man responsible for Soviet policy, People's Commis- 
sar Molotov, in his speech to the Supreme Soviet on 31 October 1939 unam- 
biguously summed up the situation: 'A single blow against Poland,' he said, 
'first by the German and then by the Red Army, and nothing was left of that 
monstrosity of the treaty of Versailles, which had owed its existence to the 
oppression of non-Polish nationalities.' 153 At Stalin's express behest no rem- 
nants at all of Poland's existence as a state were to survive. The German 
ambassador reported to Berlin that on 20 September 1939 Molotov had 
informed him 'that the original inclination entertained by the Soviet govern- 
ment and Stalin personally to permit the existence of a residual Poland had 
now given way to the inclination to partition Poland along the Pisa-Narev- 
Vistula-San line.' 3 " 14 On 25 September 1939 Stalin proposed a territorial ex- 
change to Schulenburg, under which Germany would renounce Lithuania, 
assigned to her in the secret procotol of 23 August, and instead would receive 
the entire Voivodship of Lublin and parts of the Voivodship of Warsaw as far 
as the Bug. 1 " The reason for this was simple: the Soviet Union wished to get 
rid of Polish provinces which were difficult to assimilate and in which millions 
of Jews were living, and instead gain a free hand in the three Baltic States. In 
the event of Germany's agreement the Soviet Union, as Stalin declared, would 
'immediately take up the solution of the problem of the Baltic countries in 
accordance with the protocol of 23 August'. The Reich government did not 
find it easy to agree, but once that agreement was given and enshrined in the 

'J' Bericht iiber die Ubereignung der Festung Osowiec [Report on the handing-over of the 
fortress of Osowiec], Group Brand to AOK 4 25 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RH 19 II/15. 
's= As attempted by Zilin, Probkmy voennoj iszorii, 178 ff. 

"J IzvesHja (1 Nov. 1939); Rundschau (Nov. 1939), according to Stalin und Hitler, No. 171; 
Istorija Velikoj Outeavermoj vejny, i. 249. , 

■» Schulenburg to foreign ministry, 20 Sept. 1939, DGFP d viii, No. 104; Rauch, Geschtchte da 
bohchewistischen Rujiland, 381. See, on the other hand, the assertion of Sipols, DiplomatOakaja 
bor'ba nakanune, 316 n. 196. 

Schulenburg to foreign ministry, 25 Sept. 1939, DGFPd viii, No. 131; Rossi, Zwei John, 73. 
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secret protocol signed by both parties and attached to the 'frontier and 
friendship treaty' of 28 September 1939=56 not hing stood in the way of the 
Soviet intentions. Within a few days the Soviet government began to put 
massive pressure on the Baltic republics to make them agree to the establish- 
ment of bases on their territories, which in practice meant military occupation 
as a first step towards the planned annexation. 2 " As for the Polish Republic, 
200,036 square kilometres of its sovereign territory were incorporated in the 
Soviet Union in accordance with the secret protocol of 28 September 1939, 
while 188,737 square kilometres were annexed or occupied by Germany. 
According to Soviet data, the Red Army's losses were 737 men killed and 1,862 
wounded in Poland, sufficient reason for Stalin to refer in a telegram to 
Ribbentrop on 27 December 1939 to the 'friendship of the nations of Germany 
and the Soviet Union' consolidated 'by blood'.** German-Soviet collusion 
against Poland's national existence was finally sealed when the two powers in 
a secret additional protocol agreed in their respective territories not to tolerate 
any political 'agitation which affects the territory of the other party', to 
suppress any 'such agitation' from the outset, and to inform 'each other 
concerning the most suitable measures for this purpose'. 1 '' Any stirring of 
national resistance by the Poles was to be nipped in the bud. 

From the very start the Soviet government had regarded Poland as a 
problem exclusively concerning her two neighbours, Germany and the Soviet 
Union. After the 'disintegration of the Polish state', in other words after the 
destruction of its fighting forces and the occupation of its territory by troops 
of the Wehrmacht and the Red Army, the Polish problem was, in Soviet eyes, 
'settled definitively'. In that spirit on 28 September 1939 Molotov and 
Ribbentrop signed a joint 'declaration by the government of the German 
Reich and the government of the USSR', which stated that a 'firm foundation' 
had been created for 'a lasting peace in eastern Europe'. 2 * As the Western 
powers, Britain and France, were as a matter of principle denied the right to 
interfere in Polish affairs, these countries' declaration of war against Germany 
was interpreted in Moscow as an arbitrary extension of a local conflict, not as 
an obligation arising out of a guarantee. Stalin and the Soviet government did 
not hesitate to put the entire Soviet propaganda machine as well as all the 
parties of the Moscow-controlled Communist International into the service of 
a large-scale campaign designed to brand Britain and France as the originators 
of the war and to hold these two powers responsible for its continuation and 
extension. 16 ' The justification given by these countries for their declaration of 

nJl'T"^ ip v , Treat y> 28 Se l*- '«9. DGFP d viii, No. .57; Secret additional 
protocol, 28 Sept. 1939, ibid., No. 159. 

! « Myllyniemi, Baltische Krise, 57 ff. 

** Stalin to Ribbentrop, Volkiseher Beobachur (27 Dec. [939). 

Secret additional protocol, 28 Sept. 1939, DGFPd. viii, No. 160 
*> Ibid^No. [61; Izvettija (30 Sept. 1939). See also Ambassador Steinhardt to Secretary of 
, State, 30 Oct. 1939, FRUS (1939), i. 492-3. * 
*' Rossi, Zwei Jahre, 85 ff., 90, 102 ff. 
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war against Germany was thus repeatedly characterized as a mere 'pretext' 
designed to conceal their true intentions. 2 * 1 'Just as the pistol-shots in Sarajevo 
were only the pretext and not the cause of the first imperialist war,' a joint 
peace appeal by the Communist Parties of France, Britain, and Germany of 
January 1940 stated, 'so the self-appointed defence of Poland by Britain and 
France is only the pretext for the second imperialist war.' 263 Neither was the 
Western powers' reason for continuing the war against Germany after the 
collapse of Poland — the moral necessity of a fight against National Socialism, 
i.e. against the 'Fascism' opposed in every possible way in the Soviet Union 
too until 1939 and then again from 1941 onward — accepted as valid in Mos- 
cow. 36 * On 31 October 1939 Molotov expressly and emphatically rejected that 
motivation when, in his speech to the Supreme Soviet, he declared that there 
was 'no justification at all' for that kind of war. The chairman of the council 
of people's commissars explained that one could accept or reject 'the ideology 
of Hitlerism' — that was a matter of political attitude — 'but every person 
should understand that an ideology cannot be destroyed by force, that it 
cannot be removed from the world by a war. It is therefore not only pointless 
but indeed criminal to wage such a war for the "destruction of Hiderism", 
camouflaged as a struggle for "democracy".' Izvestiya, the mouthpiece of the 
council of people's commissars, had already carried similar reflections on 9 
October 1939, when it stated that 'no kind of ideology, no kind of philosophy' 
could be destroyed 'by fire and sword'. 'One may respect or hate Hitlerism, 
like any other system of political beliefs . . . but to unleash wars for the 
"destruction of Hitlerism" means to permit a criminal piece of political 
stupidity ... a senseless and nonsensical atrocity.' 1 * 5 

In addition, attempts were made in the Soviet Union to question Britain's 
and France's morality in conducting a war which, in Molotov's words, was 
'reminiscent of the religious wars of earlier days'. The appeal of the Commu- 
nist Parties of January 1940 reminded the people of Britain, France, and 
Germany that those who 'oppressed 300 million Indians' or, as Georgy 
Dimitrov, chairman of the Comintern, described it, 'practised undivided rule 
over hundreds of millions of colonial slaves' had no right to speak 'of the 
freedom of nations' while themselves 'practising the worst Hitlerite methods 
of brute force and oppression against their own nations'. 'There are', it was 
stated in allusion to the self-righteousness of those countries, 'concentration 
camps in France and in British India, just as in Germany.' The war, in the 
Soviet interpretation, was not about a 'reactionary multinational state', about 

=° 5 Molotov addressing the Supreme Soviet, 29 Mar. 1940, according to Stalin und Hitler, No. 
222; Dimitrov, Kommunistische Internationale (Stockholm) (Nov. 1939), ibid., No. 173; Izvesrija 
(26 Feb. 1940). 

*' 'Joint Appeal of the Communist Parties of France, Great Britain and Germany', Rundschau {20 
Jan. 1940), according to Stalin und Hitler, No. 199. 

** Pieck, Kommunistische Internationale (Stockholm) (Dec. 1 939), according to Stalin und Hitler, 
No. 185. 

2 « Izvestija (9 Oct. 1939). See Ambassador Steinhardt to Secretary of State, 9 Oct. 1939, FRUS 
(1939). >- 5°9-'°. 
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■ -reactionary Fascist Poland',- nor about the liquidation of 'Hideristn' or 
Fasasm , about ideological or philosophical issues, or about 'Sedom and 
democracy'. It was in reality about the maintenance of the ol7baTance f 
power m Europe, a balance created by Britain and France and benefit on ^ 
£m to liquidate that balance had, in Stalin's words, been dVe «a7 P o1m of 
the German-Soviet treaty .*> From the Soviet point of view, th«faT *e 
a^ed conftct had the character of a preventive war by Bn^in and France 
™^ P-erfu. Germany,- their most dangels com" 7 
tor Moscow had no doubt that the two world powers were concerned with 

SS"* *f T. materiaI and imperiaI interests - o^ZtZ 2 

repeatedly spoke of the inevitability of a clash between Britain and Germany 
The cause of the war, in his words, was Germany's natural endeavoT'to 

£1 Tu ° f VerSaiHe8 > Wh ° se au *°- been BriSnand 

France with the active participation of the United States'.** In his obser- 

ZZ? N rn mber I939> Whkh defiDed *° P° liticaI «" * «* Commun t 
In ernational, Dimitrov called the war a conflict 'for hegemony in Europe for 

raw materials, for control of stopping-routes, for the subjection and exploi- 
ation of foreign nations ... but in no respect for the dyence of "Dencocracy" 

small cT ; "' mernati0nal laW "> or -Warding the in^nZcIof 
small countries and nations'. And on 26 February i 94 o the government naoer 
Izvesuya oudined the international situation as follows: -WtaSS^ 
beginning to strug gle for die annulment of "Versailles", Britain becZe IZl 
of the renewal of a threat from a dangerous competitor. Britain began 

5^T> P ° S T a ° f BnI ' Sh im i> eriaii ^> ^ intended to weaken or even 
to TZ m ° S \ dzn ^ s rivaI *» »e world market.'- Although GeLany 
^o wa counted-covertfy rather than ope„l y - amo ng the imperialist™. 

SvL I CmiC r ° f ^ meticul ^^'y -oided; the sympathies of Z 
Sovie Umon were clearly on her side. Stalin and Molotov repeatedly empha- 
s. 2 ed their interest in the existence of a strong Germany as the 'indispensable 

OctX'io^o . Pea u in EUr0PC ' *' ™ e S ° Viet Uni - 5 Stalin decfaS o„ ^ 
October 939, would not consent to the Western powers' creating condition! 
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In line with the Soviet view that the obstacle to peace had been removed 
with the ' liquidation of Poland, Britain and France alone were being held 
responsible in the German-Soviet government declaration of 28 September 
1939 for the continuation of the war, and consultations between the German 
and Soviet governments 'concerning the necessary measures' were threatened. 
On 30 September 1939 the Party daily Pravda called the continuation of the 
war a crime being committed against the nations by 'provocateurs and dishon- 
ourable politicians' without any justification.*^ A peace campaign such as the 
one launched by Moscow did not of course cost the Soviet Union much: if 
peace really was achieved, the USSR would, on the strength of its success, be 
a partner to the negotiations and have a considerable say in Europe. 47 * The 
Soviet Union could no longer be excluded from the concert of powers, as it 
was in Munich. If, however, as seemed likely, the conflict continued, that 
eventuality would also be welcome to Moscow — quite apart from the propa- 
ganda benefit gained from its display of love of peace. It is against this 
background that the declaration has to be seen which Stalin, summing up 
official opinion, ordered to be published in Pravda on 29 November 1939 and 
which therefore deserves special attention. 275 Stalin declared: 

(1) It was not Germany which attacked France and Britain, but France and Britain 
which attacked Germany and therefore took upon themselves the responsibility for the 
present war. (2) After the outbreak of hostilities Germany made peace proposals to 
France and Britain, and the Soviet Union publicly supported Germany's peace pro- 
posals because it believed, and still believes, that a rapid end to the war would radically 
alleviate the position of all countries and nations. (3) The ruling circles of France and 
Britain have rejected both German peace proposals and the efforts of the Soviet Union 
in an offensive manner. These are the facts. 

Stalin's exculpation of Germany and attribution to Britain of sole responsibil- 
ity for the unleashing of the Second World War could not, in the further 
course of events, be maintained in this one-sided and narrow form, but neither 
was it ever entirely abandoned. The way in which the first phase of the war — 
the imperialist war of the capitalist countries against one another — can be 
viewed in the Soviet Union to this day may be gleaned from the observations 
of a figure who was intimately acquainted with the policy of the Western 
powers, especially of Britain, during the war. 'All accounts so far', Ivan 
Maysky, the former Soviet ambassador in London, states in his memoirs, 
'nevertheless show beyond dispute that the real responsibility for the Second 
World War is borne by Hitler on the one side, and by Chamberlain and 
Daladier on the other . . . Chamberlain and Daladier, and the aggressive im- 
perialist forces behind them, deserve no mercy before the great judgement of 

to Pravda (30 Sept. 1939); Tnid (5 Apr. 1940). 
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history.'^ in th e eyes of the well-known Soviet diplomat Britain and France 
*w : stand alongside National Socialist Germany. No mention, o n L oTe 
which I 7fV* 6 r£Sp0nsibilit y bo ™ W the Soviet Union for the di«E 
wfi HWer tuZT * ™ P °™ bi ^ st ™S the treaties concluded 
with H.tler the extensive support given to Germany during the first phase of 
the war, and the execution of the secret protocols 
In what way did the Soviet Union support Germany's war effort' Its 

' \*° POUtiCal P-P^anda" field, and subse 
quently m mc economic sphere. However, Germany also received practical 

STbTZT T s ^ T val base put at Geimany ' s dis p° sai » 

Loa Bay and subsequently .n September 1939 i„ Yakonga Bay on the 
Murmansk coast the 'Base North', was of assistance to German navaHper! 
anons pnor t0 me occupation of Nonvay I77 The ^ Union P 

Germans free passage through the 'Siberian Straits', the north-east passaee 

Pa i^ r where en : bled **« ^ » *°* *»5 ^ 

rhV r m raldS ag3inSt British ship P in S' ° n 6 September 

h. p k Cmb f SSy W3S lnstructed "> «nvey to the Soviet government 

the Reich government's gratitude for that 'valuable support'. Grand Admiral 
Raeder the commander-in-chief of the navy, did not omit to send a personal 
letter of thanks as well to Admiral Kuznetsov, the people's commissar for me 
occsn ncct. 

Since in the Soviet view it was solely the Western powers who desired a 
continuation of the war, the occupation of Denmark and Norway by German 
troops in the spring of m o was regarded in Moscow as a justified counter 
move against the alleged intention of Britain and France to extend the war to 

m°em 7^7*' , 9 ^ M ° l0t ° V formaily asSUred Reich *»«»- 
ment of the Soviet government's understanding for what he called the 'defen- 

SZ"r' ,fOTCed T' Germany and wished ic <TOm P' ete «*«»• 
Zt £ 7 C ° mmen u t ln the ™™« P«P« Izveuiya and in the Parry 
paper Pravda was on the same lines.™ Britain and France had 'invaded' the 
neutral waters of the Scandinavian countries in order to undermine Ger- 
many s military position. In view of the fact that the Western powers had 
violated the sovere.gnty of the Scandinavian countries' and 'extended military 

of 3T,T V° Scand ! n r a '' to***®* on 1 ' April 1940 described any discussion 
of die legitimacy of the procedure 'forced upon' Germany as 'ludicrous' *» 

Fr^h"/ P T ^ ^ trade " uni0n dait y> ^served that Britain and 
STt 5 J ™ W ' hatVeSted whiriwind '5 ^ their intervendon 

they had taken upon themselves 'the whole weight of responsibility for the 
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extension of war operations to Scandinavia'. 281 This exceedingly understand- 
ing attitude on the part of the Soviet Union towards Operation Weserubung 
is explained by the relief felt in Moscow that with the failure of the attempted 
Anglo-French invasion of Norway the danger of an armed conflict between the 
Soviet Union and the Western powers in the northern region had disappeared. 
That reaction refutes the thesis of an allegedly unselfish attitude to the Nordic 
nations, and conflicts with the interpretations of Soviet historiography, which 
speaks of a German 'raid', of an 'attack', 281 indeed 'not a preventive war, but 
open aggression',* and suggests that 'when Norway, at the beginning of April 
1940, was occupied by Fascist troops, in that most difficult period in the 
history of the Norwegian people', the Soviet Union had stood 'by its side'. The 
Soviet government's real assessment of its role emerges from Molotov's 
speech to the Supreme Soviet on 31 July 1940, when he declared that, without 
indirect support from the USSR, Germany would not have been able to 
extend its sphere of power to Scandinavia and Western Europe. 28, < 

As the Soviet government was blaming only the Western powers for a policy 
of extending the war and 'violating the rights of neutral states', it managed to 
find words of understanding and excuse also for the German attack on 
Holland and Belgium. Behind those words, however, was the unspoken satis- 
faction of seeing the forces of Germany and the Western powers locked for an 
unforeseeable time in a 'war of attrition', which would ultimately bring su- 
premacy to the Soviet Union. Against this background, in May 1940, there 
took place a repeat performance of the previous month's event, when 
Molotov, though perhaps a little more curtly, expressed his understanding for 
the German invasion of the two neutral countries 285 and when a few days later 
keynote articles, inspired by the highest quarters in the Kremlin — that is, by 
Stalin personally — appeared in Izvestiya and Pravda. 1 * t It was pointed out that 
it had long been part of the plans of the Anglo-French bloc to 'drag' Holland 
and Belgium 'into the imperialist war by economic and diplomatic pressure, 
and by direct threats'. Germany had therefore been confronted with the task 
of delivering a counterblow against the invasion of the Ruhr planned by the 
Western powers. Britain and France had thus thrust 'two more small countries 
into the flames of the imperialist war'. 287 The attitude adopted by the Soviet 
Union in the conflict between the Western powers and Germany can be 
gauged in particular from the behaviour of the Moscow-controlled Commu- 
nist Party of France. 288 Having committed the 'grave error' of voting for the 
war loans in the Chamber on 2 September 1939, it soon performed a complete 
about-turn on the lines of the peace campaign launched by the Soviet Union. 
Maurice Thorez, Jacques Duclos, Andre Marty, and the other Communist 

181 Schulenburg to foreign ministry, 12 Apr. 1940, according to Stalin und Hitler, No. 236. 
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leaden were now consistently taking the Soviet policy line of holding the 
Anglo-French imperialists' responsible for the war because they had 'induced 
Poland to reject an amicable revision of the Danzig statute' and because they 
were refusing to examine Hitler's peace proposals. Despite strict counter- 
measures by the French government, the French communists did not confine 
themselves to a covert propaganda struggle against the 'imperialist war' or the 
criminal policy of the warmongers'. To the applause of the Soviet press they 
next proceeded to undermine the morale of the French army and to paralyse 
the troops' will to resist. The Communist Party of France thus contributed its 
share to the success of the German offensive in the west, which, in contrast to 
die postwar version, was by no means described in 1940 as an 'invasion of 
Fascist troops', but as a superbly planned and executed strategic operation 
After France was defeated, or, as it is now formulated, had come *under 
the yoke of Fascist Germany',^ Molotov again conveyed to the German 
ambassador 'the warmest congratulations of the Soviet government on the 
splendid success of the German Wehrmacht'.^ According to the chief of 
the press department of the foreign commissariat, Palgunov, the Soviet Union 
had throughout the campaign played the role of a Valuable second' to Ger- 
many. The pronouncements of the Soviet press and propaganda machine, as 
ambassador von der Schulenburg reported from Moscow, certainly left noth- 
ing to be desired but came up to the 'highest expectations' of the German 
side.*- Molotov repeatedly (e.g. in his speech to the Supreme Soviet on 31 July 
1940) and in his conversations with Hitler in November 1940 and righdy 
pointed out that the German-Soviet agreement had been 'not without effect 
on the great German victories', if only because it had provided Germany with 
the calm feeling of security in the east' and had allowed her to employ the 
bulk of the Wehrmacht in the west.*' As for the Communist Party of France 
after the surrender, it called on the French to adopt a friendly attitude to the 
German occupation troops; it further demanded that 'those who had driven 
France into the war and had lied to the French people' be publicly sen- 
tenced.^ A 'Soviet-French policy of friendship', as a 'complement to the 
German-Soviet treaty', was to create the conditions for durable peace in 
western Europe. 2 * 1 

The German offensive in the west marked the climax, but simultaneously 
also a certain turning-point, in political and propaganda co-operation between 
the Soviet Union and Germany. The increment of power which the Reich 
after the occupation of important countries of central and northern Europe 
had now also achieved in western Europe was bound to cause concern in the 

>*> Proektor, Vojna, 367; Befieiungsmissian, 25. 

*° Schulenburg to foreign ministry, 18 June 1940, DGFP d ix No 471 
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Soviet Union. Its interest would have been served by a protracted conflict in 
the west, which would have worn down the strength of both sides. 295 But now 
the campaign had been brought to a conclusion after but a few weeks and the 
Soviet Union was facing its powerful ally alone on the Continent. In a 
conversation with Sir Stafford Cripps, the British ambassador, on i July 1940 
Stalin allowed it to be understood that the Soviet Union would not favour 
German hegemony in Europe, though at the same time he declared that he did 
not believe in the realizability of such intentions as the Reich lacked the 
necessary naval power. Thus a renewed attempt by the British ambassador in 
the autumn to win the Soviet Union over 'for a common defence policy vis-a- 
vis Germany' in view of the new situation again ended in failure. 296 However, 
preparations were started in Moscow to take possession without delay of the 
Baltic States assigned to the Soviet Union in the secret protocol of 28 Septem- 
ber 1939 in order to improve the country's strategic position. 1 * 7 On 15 and 16 
June the Soviet government issued ultimata demanding the formation of pro- 
Soviet governments in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. The Soviet troops 
already in those countries were reinforced and strategic locations occupied, 
while Stalin's special envoys — Dekanosov for Lithuania, Vyshinsky for Latvia, 
and Zhdanov for Estonia — prepared for their definitive incorporation by so- 
called plebiscites. 

While Germany and the Western powers, which had guaranteed Romania's 
integrity in April 1939, were tied down by the conflict in western Europe, the 
Soviet Union attempted, by force of arms where necessary, to incorporate in 
its state territory the Romanian regions claimed by it. 298 Whereas the Reich 
government fully recognized the justification of the Soviet claims to 
Bessarabia, which had been part of the Tsarist empire from 1812 to 1917, it 
objected to the incorporation of the Bukowina, which, as Ribbentrop on 23 
May 1940 instructed Schulenburg to point out, had been an Austrian crown 
land, in the fate of whose ethnic Germans the Reich was taking a lively 
interest. 2 " In view of the German objection the Soviet government decided 
to content itself with the annexation of the northern Bukowina and a corner 
of Moldavia, and on 26 June 1940 had a short-term ultimatum delivered to 
the Romanian government on those lines. 30 " The same day, at 22.00 hours, the 
supreme command had transmitted to the Soviet Twelfth Army and the 
Mechanized Cavalry Group in Kolomyya (commander-in-chief Lieutenant- 
General Cherevichenko; chief of staff Major-General Boldin; member 
of the war council Divisional Commissar Nikitin) order No. 001 for the 

2,5 Allard, Statin, 208, 219. ** Rossi, Zviei Jakre, 124; Hiilgruber, Strategic, 302-3. 

■« Myllyniemi, Baltische Krise, I22ff. 

Kdstring, Schulenburg to foreign ministry, 21 May 1940, DGFPd ix, No. 286; Schulenburg 
to foreign ministry, 23 June 1940, ibid, x, No. 4. 
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man of the council of people's commissars in place of Molotov. The assump- 
tion of government business by the general secretary of the Party, who as 
recently as 13 April 1941 had assured the Japanese foreign minister Matsuoka 
that he was 'a convinced adherent of the Axis and an opponent of England and 
America','" 7 was interpreted by the German ambassador and by diplomatic 
circles in Moscow as a clear indication of the wish to improve Soviet-German 
relations, as a disavowal of Molotov's policy, which had in a sense become 
bogged down, and ultimately as a wish to avoid a conflict with Germany for 
the time being. 3 " 8 The real reason for this change of course emerged from 
Stalin's above-mentioned address to military-academy graduates on 5 May 
1941, when he explained that it was necessary to delay conflict with Germany 
until the autumn of 1941 because war at that time of year was unlikely and 
because the Red Army would be able to conduct it under more favourable 
conditions in 1942. At any rate, Stalin's very first measures were to confirm 
German expectations of an improvement in the political climate. 

The Soviet Union's anxiety to meet Germany's wishes, an anxiety unham- 
pered by any other considerations, is most clearly revealed by the manner in 
which Soviet relations with other countries were adapted to the 'facts created 
by German arms'. 3 "* In 1939 the Soviet Union had broken off relations with 
the Polish government, as well as with the government of Czechoslovakia, 
although it had a mutual-assistance treaty with that country, and instead 
recognized as legitimate under international law the independence of the 
Slovak Republic, 3 '" which has since been described as a mere 'puppet in 
Hitler's hands'. 3 " Then, in May 1941, Stalin also withdrew diplomatic status 
from the Norwegian and Belgian ministers in Moscow and broke off relations 
with the exile governments in London on the ground that these no longer 
exercised sovereignty over their countries. The break with Greece occurred in 
June. Only a month previously Stalin had solemnly recognized Yugoslavia's 
integrity and independence, and received Gavrilovic, the Yugoslav minister, 
'in the Kremlin like a brother'; now he too was dropped in a manner that was 
bound to astound 'even the most experienced and hardened observers of 
Soviet methods', moreover 'before the Germans had even opened their 
mouths'. 3 ' 2 These events caused profound despondency especially in Britain, 
whose government had, after the fall of France, intensively though vainly 
endeavoured to loosen Soviet-German co-operation. 3 ' 3 In London they were 
taken as a clear signal 'that nothing more was to be expected of Moscow'. 314 If 

J" Schulenburg to foreign ministry, 13 Apr. 1941, DGFPv xii, No. 333; Rossi, Zweijahre, 185. 

J°» Schulenburg to foreign ministry, 7 May '94i, DGFPo xii, No. 468; Schulenburg to foreign 
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through the Soviet Union.'* In the opinion of German experts, the obligations 
of the Soviet Union even in the first year of the treaty exceeded the extent 
strictly needed by Germany from a purely economic point of view and consid- 
erably mitigated the effects of the British blockade. . 

Economic relations, though suffering to some extent on account of Germa- 
ny's failure to keep to her contractual obligations as well as through differences 
of opinion on material compensation for the Lithuanian strip of territory near 
Mariampol, occupied by the Soviet Union though actually assigned to Ger- 
many, underwent a further boost at about the turn of 1940-1. The second 
economic agreement, successfully negotiated on 10 January 1941 as a result of 
exceptional Soviet obligingness,'* was described as the biggest trade agree- 
ment ever concluded by Germany.^ In the opinion of Special Envoy Karl 
Ritter that treaty represented 'the final collapse of the English blockade and 
the English attempt at an economic encirclement of Germany'.' 16 Stalin had, 
for the past year, realized that by the scale of its assistance to Germany the 
Soviet Union would earn the enmity of the Western powers, but he had 
pointed out that the Soviet Union would not be deflected from its attitude 
either by Britain or by France. Indeed on 11 January 1941 Izvestiya, the 
government daily, mocked the United States for evidently believing that 'it 
could sell Britain everything, including warships, in full conformity with 
international law and its position as a neutral, while the Soviet Union cannot 
even sell grain to Germany without violating its peace policy'.'" Not only were 
all delivery dates observed during the months to come, but the Soviet Union 
in some respects even exceeded its obligations and, in the German view, 
accomplished "a truly admirable achievement' even in the organization of the 
transports. Thus Germany received, prior to the beginning of the German- 
Soviet war, no less than 2,220,000 1. of grain, maize, and legumes, 1 m. t. of oil, 
i0O,O0Ot. of cotton, and numerous other products, in particular strategically 
important metals. As late as May 1941 ™e ««t deputy of the people's commis- 
sar for foreign trade, Krutikov, complained to Berlin that the German side was 
not providing sufficient rail capacity for the transport of goods from the 
Soviet-German frontier' 18 and simultaneously indicated a projected increase 
in deliveries.'* For the following year alone (1942) 5m. t. of grain were prom- 
ised." Goods trains carrying these commodities were rolling towards the 
Soviet-German frontier literally until the last hour before the opening of the 
German attack. 

Bearing in mind the vast scope of the Soviet Union s support for the 
German war effort during the period of imperialist partnership between the 

»s Minute by Schnurre, 26 Feb. 1 040, ibid., No. 636. 

3» Minute, 2 Dec. 1939, ibid, xi, No. 437; Schnurre, Schulenburg to foreign ministry, 20 Dec. 

1940, ibid., No. 539. 
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s- Foreign ministry to OKW and ministry of transport, 21 Apr. 194 , DGFPo m, No. 3»o. 
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III. From Economic Alliance 
to a War of Colonial Exploitation 

Rolf-Dieter MOller 

i. War-economy Aspects and Consequences of. 
the Alliance with the Soviet Union 1939-1940 

When the German Wehrmacht invaded the Soviet Union on 22 June 1941 the 
close economic co-operation between the two countries came to an abrupt 
end. For nearly two decades it had probably been the most important positive 
aspect in German-Soviet relations from the treaty of Rapallo to the Hitler- 
Stalin pact, surviving the transformation of the alliance of two losers into 
mistrust, fear, and open confrontation; eventually, at the beginning of the 
Second World War, it was about to approach a new culmination." This 
statement should not of course conceal the fact that in the area of German 
economic and rearmament policy there existed certain traditional lines which, 
regardless of any domestic or foreign-policy changes, were ultimately deter- 
mined by a persistent revisionist idea, aiming at the establishment of a power- 
base in the east. 2 

After the failure of the military solution in 191 8, efforts had centred on the 
establishment of an economic sphere of influence in eastern Europe. This was 
to provide the prerequisite of Germany's 'renewed rise'. The goal of a block- 
ade-proof great-power position for Germany, based on Russia's ability to 
deliver, became a central part of Hitler's living-space programme. That con- 
sistent line, leading from Weimar to the Third Reich, rendered possible a 
partial congruence between the national-conservative leadership elites and 
National Socialist expansionist policy. Against this background the turning- 
points in German-Soviet relations, from the Rapallo treaty via Hitler's 'seizure 
of power' to his pact with Stalin, can also be explained with the consistent 
aspiration to extend German influence towards the east — economically, politi- 
cally, and ultimately territorially and 'racially'. 

At the beginning of 1939, when the outbreak of a European war for the 
assertion of Germany's expansionist aims appeared increasingly probable,' the 

1 See the survey in Krummacher and Lange, Krieg und Frieden. 

' See Miiller, Tor sur Wehmacht; on the key role of economic aspects in Hitler's living-space 
programme see Zitelmann, 'Zur Begriindung des "Lebensraum"-Motivs'. The thesis of a German 
preventive war against the USSR, still occasionally put forward, fails to carry conviction if only for 
this reason. It altogether lacks plausibility and support. When apologia and polemics take the 
place of debate, all rational scholarly discourse ceases. 

' See Germany and the Second World War, i. 680 ff., and in particular Weinberg, 'Deutschlands 
Wille zum Krieg'. 
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(a) German-Soviet Trade Exchange and Hitler's War Policy up to the 
Summer of 1940 

Hitler himself explained to the leaders of the Wehrmacht that one need no 
longer 'have any fear of a blockade' as Russia would supply 'grain, cattle, coal, 
lead, and zinc'.' This particularly impressed the chief of staff at the quarter- 
master-general's office, Colonel (General Staff) Eduard Wagner, who re- 
garded the treaty with Stalin as the 'last salvation'.' The war-economy staff of 
OKW, however, warned against excessive expectations. 

At a first assessment of the situation the greatest immediate advantage was 
thought to be the elimination of the dangerous threat to the vital iron-ore 
imports from Sweden." Any rapidly effective relief for the German war 
economy from deliveries of Soviet raw materials and foodstuffs was out of the 
question if only because of inadequate communications. To meet the need for 
exact data to assist long-term economic planning, efforts were made to obtain 
a multitude of expert opinions and items of information from public and 
private economic institutions. 13 

What was probably the most comprehensive study was submitted by the 
Weltwirtschaftsinstitut in Kiel as early as September 1939.' 1 It contained the 
conclusion— at first sight surprising— that in the short term Germany had no 
vital need for Soviet raw materials or foodstuffs. Even so, however, a con- 
siderable indirect advantage might be gained at least in the agricultural sector 
if the Soviet Union were to supply the neutral countries within Germany's 
sphere of influence (Denmark, Belgium, Holland) with grain. This would 
maintain their economic strength, from which Germany hoped to profit. 
Moreover, with regard to three strategically important raw materials (manga- 
nese ore, petroleum products, and raw phosphates) urgently needed addi- 
tional deliveries for the Reich were expected from the Soviet Union. Taken 
overall, however, Russia's significance for the German war economy emerged 
only in the longer term, as Russia's agricultural base could become 'of 
crucial importance in a drawn-out war'. This 'important possibility of supple- 
menting the greater German economic bloc' should be borne in mind also 
with regard to German war aims, as even after the conclusion of the present 
war the Soviet Union would occupy 'a significant key position in the German 

' Hitler's address to the commanders-in-chief, 11 Aug. 1939, Doc. 798-PS, /MTxxvi. 338 ft. 
10 Wagner, Generalquartiermeister, 90 (22 Aug. 1939). 

" WStb, No. 7430/39 g.Kdos. Via Az. 31/60/24, 25 Aug. 1939, Nachrichtenblatt Wehrwirtschaft 
U.d.S.S.R. No. 1, BA-MA Wi/ID 19; for background see Wittmann, Schmieden, 170 ft, and Riedel, 

'Eisenerzversorgung'. „,.... 

" In the former secret archives of the WiRiiAmt there are nearly thirty such studies (UA-MA 
RW 19 appendix 1/ . . Compilation of results: WStb, WWi No. 1 1540/39 6- VIa Az - 3i&+'"> of 
27 Oct. 1939, betr. Rohstoffe UdSSR (concerning Soviet raw materials], BA-MA Wi/VI. 160. 

'i Institut ftir weltwirtschaft, Sept. 1939, Das russische Wirtschaftspotential und die 
Moglichkeit einer Intensivierung dcr deutsch-russischen Handelsbeziehungen [The Russian 
economic potential and feasibility of intensifying German-Russian trade relations], BA-MA RW 
19 appendices I/700, 702. 
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" On ™ ederm ^ er > 'SowjetruBIand', and similarly Schwcrdtfeger, Deuxchland 
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Soviets in connection with the non-aggression treaty seemed sufficient to 
provide adequate elbow-room for the German war economy at least for the 
next few months. The Soviet Union had undertaken to deliver additional raw 
materials to a value of RMi8om. within two years and to open the transit route 
to the Far East. In addition, following the joint occupation of Poland, agree- 
ment was reached on developing mutual trade in such a way that 'the ex- 
change of goods will again reach the highest volume attained in the past'. 1 ' 
Thus, when talks for the conclusion of a comprehensive economic treaty 
began in the autumn of 1939, Berlin believed itself to be in a favourable 
negotiating position. Even though within his exclusive circle of leaders Hitler 
left no doubt that he regarded the pact with Moscow as merely a provisional 
solution, 56 diplomats and industrialists initially prepared for long-term co- 
operation with the Soviet Union, taking up concepts of an informal German 
economic hegemony developed in the 1920s. 

Interest was focused on the raw-material and agricultural sectors of the 
Soviet economy. 21 It was assumed that the employment of German experts 
and technologies would result in an enormous increase in production, es- 
pecially if key enterprises were to be directly managed by German firms. Such 
a penetration of the Soviet Union would create a 'political-economic bloc 
whose development opportunities are only just beginning to dawn on the 
horizon as vague surmises'. 22 Although the 'Russia Committee of German 
Trade and Industry', an amalgamation of firms interested in trade with the 
Soviet Union, in a memorandum for the Reich chancellery 23 pointed out that 
the 'discussion of plans aiming at a change or a loosening of Soviet economic 
policy' was attended by risks, as it might give rise to disquiet in the Soviet 
Union and thus unfavourably affect negotiations for a treaty, the long-term 
programme 'with the objective of utilizing the Russian economic space' be- 
came the official directive for the German negotiators. 24 

Specifically, this comprised a total of raw-material requirements of the 
Berlin economic departments, which in volume greatly exceeded Soviet export 

" Ribbenuop to Molotov, DGFP d viii, No. 161 (28 Sept. 1939). 

M See his remarks to Reichstag deputies on 28 Aug. 1939 (Haider, Diaries, 32), to Reichleiters 
and Gauleiters on 2 1 Oct. 1939 (Groscurth, Tagebiicher, 385), and to the commanders-in-chief on 
23 Nov. 1939 (No. 789-PS, IMTnxvi. 327 ff.), as well as his note to Mussolini conveyed by Ley 
on 5 Dec. 1939 (Ciano, Diary 1^9-^943, 181). 

" For the following see an unsigned instruction of the German foreign ministry, DGFP d vii, 
No, 147 (20 Aug. 1939), and the observations of the secretary of the Russia Committee of German 
Industry: Tschunke, 'Wirtschaftsplanung'. 

" 'Weltwirtschaft im Kriegszustand', 1196. In its assessment of such objectives this source 
agrees with Dtugoborskt and Madajczyk, 'Ausbeutungssysteme', 381-2. 

iJ Schreiben des Ruflland-Ausschusses der Deutschen Wirtschaft an die Reichskanzlei, betr. 
Programmatisches uber das gegenwartige RuBlandgeschaft und seiner Ausbau [Letter from the 
Russia Committee of German Trade and Industry to the Reich chancellery, concerning program- 
matic observations on the present trade with Russia and its development], 9 Sept. 1939, BA R43/ 
332. 

* See OKWWiRiiAmt, Inspekteurbesprechung (inspectors' conference), 12 Oct. 1939, BA- 
MA Wi/I F 5.1179, and DGFPd viii, No. 208 (6 Oct. 1939). 
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* DGFP d viii, No. 430 (8 Dec. 1939) 

* Note by Weizsacker, ibid., No. 137 (26 Sept. .939),. 
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with some success and under the mistrustful eyes of Berlin, 2 * to maintain and 
extend its trade relations with the Western powers, and particularly with the 
United States, in order to become less dependent on Germany in the field of 
valuable technologies needed for speedier rearmament. 

In the negotiations with Germany the Soviet representativess made it clear 
from the start that they rejected any kind of performances in advance. They 
countered the German maximum demands with such rigorous ideas of their 
own that the intended deal seemed, from the German point of view, to have 
been stood on its head. 29 In exchange for raw-material deliveries worth 
RM420m. over one year Berlin was to undertake to supply industrial goods to 
a value of over RMi,500m. Particular irritation was caused on the German 
side by the Soviet list of requirements, which contained almost exclusively the 
most modem military material. Although originally Hitler had been prepared 
to hand over only limited quantities of material already in use, he had to yield 
to Moscow's ultimatum-like demands and permit a large Soviet commission 
to inspect the most important German armament works. 3 ° 

This obligingness was due to a change in German war policy. In the late 
autumn of 1939 Hitler found himself compelled to postpone his intended 
decisive battle against France until the following spring and to use the time 
thus gained for an intensive rearmament phased' With dismay he now realized 
the poor performance of Germany's armaments industry, especially in the area 
of ammunition; this might have been acceptable in expectation of an early 
conclusion of the war after the Polish campaign, but was inadequate for an 
armaments race with the Western powers. y As total mobilization of the 
economy had to be avoided for political and ideological reasons, and as the 
exceptionally hard winter of 1939-40 and setbacks in the economic war for 
control of the neutral continental markets further increased tensions within 
the German war economy, with finally the prospect of a 'collapse of food 
supplies in the course of the second year of the war, as in 1918 V 3 it was doubly 
important to step up imports of raw materials and foodstuffs at all costs. 

Thus the German leadership inevitably turned its attention increasingly to 
short-term opportunities for developing German-Soviet trade. Hitler eventu- 
ally urged a speedy conclusion of a treaty with Moscow, 3 * which, in the given 

■* See the letter of the head of the economic-policy department of the German foreign ministry, 
Wiehl, to the embassy in Moscow, ibidJ, No. 273 (18 Oct. 1939). 

" Minute of Legation Councillor Meyer-Heydenhagen (political dept.), ibid., No. 335 (8 Nov. 
1939); For the German reaction see Groscurth, Tagebticher, 302. 

10 Gibbons, 'Soviet Industry', 50 ff. 

>' Das Deutsche Reich und dsr Zweite Weltkrieg, v/l. 406 ff. 

3' Thomas, Wehr- und Rustungswimchaft, 148 ff. 

B Observations by Secretary of State Backe in the Four-year Plan general council, 14 Feb. 1940, 
PA, Handakte Ritter, Beih. deutsche Kriegswirtschaft [file Ritter, appendix German war 
economy]; on the problems of wartime German foreign trade generally see Volkmann, *NS- 
Aufienhandel'. 

" Note by Ritter, io Jan. 1940, PA, Buro des Staatssekretars, RuBland [office of the secretary 
of state, Russia], vol. ii; cf. also DGFP d viii, No. 543 [(6 Jan. 1940]. 
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-.- ■ Under the pressure of economic circumstances Germany thus found herself 
in a greater measure of dependence on the Soviet Union than had originally 
been intended, a dependence which was likely to increase the longer the war 
continued. A declining German export capacity would be faced with growing 
delivery obligations, while the Soviet Union for its part — given an increasing 
consumption of its own for rearming the Red Army — would presumably 
demand a progressively higher price for its deliveries of raw materials to the 
Reich. Against the background of Hider's decision to employ all reserves for 
his planned campaign against France, without any regard to the future, 4 ' his 
win-or-bust gambling emerges in this context too. In the event of a failure of 
the German offensive Germany would be totally dependent on Soviet aid; 
victory in the west, on the other hand, would clear the way for the conquest of 
those raw-material resources which were indispensable to the Reich if it 
wished to attain self-sufficient world-power status, and which, so long as they 
were available to a foreign autonomous power, would always represent both a 
threat and a temptation. The symptoms of paralysis in Germany's war 
economy reinforced that argument. 4 ' They resulted not only from organiz- 
ational shortcomings of mobilization and the consequences of a grave crisis in 
coal supplies, but also from the loss of imports due to the Allied blockade; this 
amounted to 62 per cent in December 1939. The reduction of Germany's 
export volume by 84 per cent was an indication of a growing inability to pay 
for urgently needed imports with hard currency or with goods. 4 ' Although 
Moscow had promised a twelvefold increase of its share in Germany's im- 
ports — which would have offset approximately half the losses due to the 
blockade— weather-related transport difficulties and the necessary running-in 
period set a limit to Soviet deliveries until the spring of 1940. 44 

Thus a general impression was created in Germany that one had passed 
'close to the edge of a major crisis'. 45 One consequence was that German firms 
repeatedly refused to accept Soviet orders if there was doubt that they could be 
fulfilled punctually. As, however, this meant a negative charge to the German 
clearing-account, involving the risk of a Soviet suspension of deliveries, Berlin 
endeavoured to fill its contractual export obligations at least in some areas. In 
order to send the Russians a signal of willingness to deliver, Germany even 
borrowed a few thousand tonnes of coal from the Dutch government. 46 

*' Minute by Thomas of a conversation with Goring on 30 Jan. 1940, No. 606-EC, IMT xxxvi. 
58o-J. 

" See Minister President Field Marshal Goring, plenipotentiary for the Four-year Plan, V.P. 
389! g., Ubersicht fiber die wirtschaftliche Gesamtlage (zusammengestellt auf Grund der 
Lageberichte der Oberprasidenten, Regierungsprasidenten und entsprechenden Behorden 
(Fuhrungsstabe Wirtschaft)) [Review of the overall economic situation, compiled on the basis of 
the situation reports from Oberprasidenten, Regierungsprasidenten, and the relevant authorities 
(economic command staffs)] as of 24 Feb. 1940, BA R 26 I/44. 

45 Das Dentsche Reich und der Ztveile Welikrieg, v/i, 391 ff. 

« Disagreeing with the political interpretation of Schustereit, 'Mineralollieferungen', 340. 
« Letter by Wagner, 3 Feb. 1940: Wagner, Generalquaniermeister, 156. 

Memorandum of 5 Feb. 1940 (above n. 39); on the problem of German coal supplies see also 
Riedel, Eisen, 271 ff. 
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Imports" 



Exports' 



1939 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1940 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 



5 
6 

15 
12 



13 
28 

27 
46 
58 
94 



4 
3 
5 

5 
3 
4 
13 
24 
48 



■ Measured against the pre-war peak. 
b 193" = 100. 
c 1 93i = too. 
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RwTm^/ ^ t Ug . ' 94 °' Tab ' e I5 ' BA ^3413, Archiv 
R SC V Em ^ - * Friedensburg, 
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endangered, even German Wehrmacht deliveries must be held back so as to ensure 
punctual delivery to the Russians. 4 * 

Moscow, nevertheless, was not prepared to resume deliveries until the envis- 
aged quantities of coal had arrived in the Soviet Union. Only at the opening 
of the German offensive against the Western powers did the Russians cool the 
conflict and resume deliveries. After all, Stalin had an interest in supporting an 
intensification of hostilities and thereby tying Hitler down in the west. 

It is significant that the military success in the west induced the 
Wilhelmstrasse to adopt a considerably tougher line vis-d-vis the Soviet 
Union. The ambassador in Moscow was instructed to reject all Soviet com- 
plaints about the implementation of the current deals, simply to dispute any 
shortfall in Germany's implementation of the treaty, and to criticize the 
performance of Soviet delivery obligations. 5 " Germany had to be able to count 
on uninterrupted supplies of raw materials from the Soviet Union in future. 
When Stalin thereupon in a personal letter to Goring endeavoured to settle the 
delivery squabbles once and for all, 5 ' German government quarters believed 
that further concessions to the Russians were now unnecessary and that 
Moscow could be put under pressure to fulfil its delivery obligations. At least 
the troublesome problem of the coal and oil agreements could now be regu- 
lated 'favourably, in accordance with Germany's wishes'. 53 

(b) The Concept of Large-space Economy and the Russian Problem 
The unexpectedly rapid successes of the Wehrmacht created a new situation 
for German-Soviet relations. Latent mistrust of Soviet willingness to deliver, 
present not only in military circles, and a sense of growing danger to Ger- 
many's policy of expansion 53 temporarily receded entirely into the back- 
ground. In a euphoria of victory it was confidently expected that the war 
would be concluded by a compromise peace with Britain on the basis of a 
global share-out, and that Germany in consequence would have a free hand on 
the Continent. Towards the end of May the 'Society for European economic 
planning and large-space economy', which enjoyed the support of high-rank- 
ing representatives of industry, the administration, and the Wehrmacht, pre- 
sented an expert opinion' 4 which mapped out a 'continental-European 
large-scale economy under German leadership', which 'in its ultimate peace 
aim would embrace all the nations of the Continent from Gibraltar to the 
Urals and from the North Cape to the island of Cyprus, with natural colonial 

*> DGFP D ix, No. 32(1 Apr. 1940). 

50 Letter from Schnurre to the Moscow embassy, ibid., No. 85 (10 Apr. 1940). 

" Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter to the Moscow embassy, ibid., No. 109 (13 Apr. 1940). 
" Wi Via, Geheime Aufzeichnung iiber Mineralollieferungen aus der UdSSR [Secret memo- 
randum on minerai-oil deliveries from the USSR], 1 June 1940, BA-MA Wi/1,262. 

51 See Beck's memorandum of 20 Nov. 1939: Groscurth, Tagebiicher, 487; and sect. I.rv.l(a) 
(Klink). 

Memorandum on the establishment of a Reich commissariat for large-scale economics, 31 
May 1940: Wdthemchaft int Visier, No. 102. 
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Memorandum by Karl Ritter, 1 June 1940: ibid., No 4 3 " 
No. 170-C, /Airxxxiv. 686. 
»" Das Dentsche Reich und der Zttxite Wehkrieg, v/i. 49! ff. 
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to 19 out of 33 vital raw materials.** A number of other studies by reputable 
economic institutions confirmed the realization that the German large-area 
economy within its existing outlines did not dispose of a sufficient measure of 
domestic resources either in foodstuffs or in industrial raw-material produc- 
tion. 60 The German metal industry, in an expert opinion for the Reich govern- 
ment, pointed out that, according to its calculations, the production capacities 
for the most important non-ferrous metals in Europe and Africa were not 
nearly sufficient to cover Germany's future peacetime requirements, let alone 
her present war needs. 6 ' In order to match up to the 'steel block of the USA', 
the principal secretary of the section for the iron-producing industry stated in 
a lecture to the naval command on 14 June 1940** that the import of Russian 
ores would have to be absolutely assured. This statement explains why one of 
the leading economic research institutes launched a new series of publications 
on the Soviet economy, for in-house use, with a survey of 'export possibilities 
for the products of the Soviet mining industry'. 63 

While Germany's military successes had undoubtedly resulted in a certain 
easing of the supply balance of the German war economy, prospects for the 
more distant future appeared exceedingly doubtful in many areas. Especially 
serious was Germany's dependence on Soviet grain supplies. In the balancing 
of accounts in the summer of 1940 the German side already counted on Soviet 
willingness to deliver in the coming year, in order to meet the most pressing 
needs of Germany and the occupied territories. 64 The quantity of one million 
tonnes of grain already promised by Moscow was regarded as unsatisfactory. 
If the Soviet Union were prepared to employ its vast grain reserves, exports 
could easily be trebled. 'Actually it would without any doubt be easy for Russia 
to meet the central-European bloc's import requirements of all agricultural 
produce, provided her economy in general, and her agriculture in particular, 
were more productive.'* 5 However, any influence on the organization or the 
alignment of the Soviet economy along German requirements, such as was 

» Reichsamt fur Wirtschaftsausbau, Die Rohstoff-Versorgung Europas bei voller Ausnutzung 
der Gewirmungsmoglichkeiten in Europa und Afrika (naeh Zahlen von 1938) [Europe's raw- 
material supplies given full utilisation of extraction potentials in Europe and Africa, according to 
data from 1938), BA R 25/40. 

60 See Denkschrift des Instituts fur Konjunkturforschung, Die Selbstversorgungsmoglichkeiten 
des mitteleuropaischen Wirtschaftsblocks mit Lebensmitteln [memorandum of the Institute for 
Economic Research, Self-supply capacities of the central European bloc with regard to food- 
stuffs], June 1940, BA-MA RW 19 appendix I/i 147. 

" Expert opinion of the Fachgruppe Metallerzbergbau [specialized group for metal-ore min- 
ing), 20 Aug. 1940: Schumann, 'Neuordnung', No. 3; these findings were confirmed also by the 
extensive expert opinion prepared for OKW by Dr F. Friedensburg, Die deutsche Roh- und 
Treibstoftiage [Germany's raw-material and fuel situation], 1939-40, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.2199. 

41 Memorandum on the lecture by J. W. Reichert, 14 June 1940: Eichholtz, Kriegswirtschafi, 296. 

*> Schriften des Instituts fur Konjunkturforschung, Die Wirtschaft der UdSSR in 
Einzeldarstellungen (Publications of the Institute for Economic Research, The economy of the 
USSR in separate presentations), No. 1, Sept. 1940, BA-MA RW 19 appendix 1/1135. 

** See 'Kann Europa ausgehungert werden?' 

*s Memorandum of the Institute for Economic Research (above n. 60). 
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space economy be summed up. 70 Germany now possessed 'the political power 
in Europe to enforce a reorganization of the economy in line with her require- 
ments'. It therefore followed 'that the countries must align themselves along- 
side ourselves'. In dealing with the separate countries Funk expressly excluded 
the Soviet Union, as 'Russia's position vis-a-vis the territories looked after by 
Germany is still uncertain'. In the light of his warning, approved by Hitler a 
few days later, that the 'greater German economic space' must not 'become 
dependent on forces or powers over which we have no influence' 7 ' it becomes 
clear that the top leadership was not prepared to accept that ^uncertain' 
position of the Soviet Union. 

Interest in a clarification of that problem was shown also by German 
industry. If one views its demand that 'the Reich government will use the 
consequences of the victorious war to bring about such conditions as will 
ensure the economic and military freedom of the German people for the 
longest possible time ahead' 71 against the background of the economic-policy 
analyses, the complaint about the Soviet Union's 'special position' is under- 
standable. In the opinion of the IG-Farben concern,^ this would in the long 
run lead to an alarming development which, 'given constant political condi- 
tions, would be apt to affect and disturb the confrontation of the European 
chemical industry with the other large areas'. This company probably the most 
powerful enterprise of the private sector, had evidently learnt something 
during the preceding months that would explain its interest in a reshaping of 
German-Soviet relations. 

In connection with the negotiations for the German-Soviet trade agreement 
for 1940 the firm had been pressured by the foreign ministry's negotiators to 
comply with the Soviet request for the delivery of a complete plant for the 
production of synthetic rubber and motor-fuel. 71 Although such installations 
were at the top of the priority list of German rearmament, it was to be 
expected that the execution of this deal would take at least three or four years. 
Thus, while the actual implementation remained uncertain, the price could be 
entered immediately in the balance sheet of German-Soviet exchanges and 
thus converted into Soviet raw-material deliveries. 

From the outset the management of the concern was not too pleased at 
having to hand over to the Russians, for political reasons, its most secret and 
modem production technology." It found its misgivings confirmed when 

" Secret memorandum of a conference of departmental heads in the Reich ministry for 
economic affairs, 22 July 1940: Anatomie der Aggression, No. 7. 

" Funk, 'Wirtschaftsordnung'; for Hitler's approval see Volkmann, 'Autarkie', 71. 

v Letter by the head of the Economic Group for the Metal Industry to the minister 
for economic affairs, concerning large-scale economy, 15 Aug. 1940: Schumann, 'Neuordnung', 
No. I. 

" Letter from IG-Farbenindustrie AG to the minister for economic affairs, 3 Aug. 1940; 
Eichholtz, Kriegswinschafl, 248 ft. 
t See Birkenfeld, 'Stalin', 498. 

*> On the following see the letter from IG-Farbenindustrie AG to OKW/WStb, beir. 
Hydrierung RufJland [concerning hydrogenation, Russia], 10 Apr. 1940, BA-MA WVI. 13b. 
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Moscow tried to consolidate its advantage by insisting that Soviet experts 
should be permuted unimpeded access to all manufacturing secrets even 
during the project phase. The German concern was to provide training 
courses of several months for a substantial number of them, so that they could 
acquamt themselves with all plants under construction or in operation in 
Germany The Sov,et Union moreover expected the German side to take full 
respons.bihty for the subsequent erection and operation of the plant ordered 
Of considerable importance was the demand for inspection facilities in all 
workshops and supply enterprises, where pans of the apparatus were manu- 
factured. This would give the Russians possession of the most important 
production secrets-the manufacturing methods for special apparatus 

The greatest alarm, however, was caused by the Soviet wish to have handed 
over to them the IG-Farben process for the production of toluene. In this area 
of high-quality aviation fuel, work in Germany was still in the development 

2T k : ie ; Union even ^ demanded a bindin e a * rc «-nt 

that, once IG-Farben had gained full-scale production experience, it would 
immediately be able to acquire the relevant patents. 

When the IG-Farben management thereupon alerted the Wehrmacht High 
Command, the Reich ministry for economic affairs, and the Luftwaffe com- 
mand, it was soon realized in Berlin that more was at stake on this issue than 
the preservation of private-enterprise business interests* Here was the begin- 
ning of a dangerous development which fundamentally ran counter to Ger- 
man large-area economic plans. Besides, weighty military interests were 
mvolved. The representative of the Luftwaffe pointed out that 'the lead of the 
German air force is largely due' to the employment of high-aromatic, i e 
higher-grade, aviation fuels, achieved by the use of toluene. The Soviet air 
force, on the other hand, because of a shortage of that substance and a lack of 
the relevant manufacturing know-how, predominantly used inferior fuels 
which reduced the performance of the aircraft engines and were therefore 
regarded internationally as outdated. Apart from this delicate question the 
delivery of the Buna (synthetic rubber) and hydrogenation plants ordered by 
Moscow would, given the tight capacity situation, be at the expense of Ger- 
man development plans and thus of the supply of fuels and rubber to the 
Wehrmacht. That explains, on the one hand, the breaking off of negotiations 
on this issue in June 1940 and, on the other, the firm's complaint about the 
Soviet Union s special position' in Germany's greater economic sphere " 

By the summer of 1940 two tendencies were thus emerging in the economic 
field with increasing clarity, both of them-quite apart from Hitler's strategic 
and ideolog.cal a.ms-jeopardizing German-Soviet co-operation on the basis 
of the Hitler-Stahn pact. The first of these was the Soviet Union's own 

" Letter to the mm.stry for economic affairs, 3 Aug. ,940: Eichholu, Kriegswnschaft, 256. 
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growing consumption of the raw materials and foodstuffs on the availability 
of which the Reich's war-economy plans were based; the second was 
Germany's obvious 'inability' to force Russia into the role, originally assigned 
to her, of a supply-source for a future large-area German economy. The 
massive and unimpeded build-up of Soviet armaments, which profited from 
Germany's enforced assistance, as well as the unmistakable policy of autarky 
pursued by the Moscow leadership, represented a long-term threat to German 
great-power and world-power aspirations, a threat which had to be taken 
seriously. 

The most important indication, in Berlin's eyes, was the Soviet action 
against the Baltic States and in the Balkans.' 8 Although Stalin was only moving 
into the positions assigned to him in 1939, the German reaction was one of 
irritation. Both the Baltic region, important for Germany's food supplies, and 
the Balkans— then the most important supplier of oil to the German war 
economy^— had already been viewed by the economic planners as secure 
parts of the large-area economy. 

On the assumption of an early compromise peace with Britain, the National 
Socialist leadership, right up to the end of 1940, was confident of being able to 
conduct the apparently inevitable— and, as far as Germany was concerned, 
actually intended— conflict with the Soviet Union with a secure rear in the 
west. In the course of July, however, it became increasingly clear that Britain 
was continuing the struggle with unremitting determination and, in doing so, 
was able to rely on increasing support from the United States. Thus a strategic 
dilemma arose, in which the Russian problem increasingly moved to the 
centre of attention. Hence the Army High Command's preparations for a 
limited military strike against the Soviet Union, designed to consolidate the 
German claim to hegemony in eastern and south-eastern Europe and to 
occupy the economically valuable western territories of the Soviet Union. 80 
Such a move seemed indicated in view of the latest calculations of the Statis- 
tical Office on Germany's raw-material position, which clearly revealed her 
serious dependence on raw-material deliveries from Russia and the Balkans. 8 ' 
Parallel reflections by the naval command also kept within the framework of a 
limited war of annexation on the model of the First World War. In his 
•Observations on Russia' of 28 July 1940 85 the chief of staff of the naval 
command, Rear-Admiral Fricke, based his arguments mainly on the econ- 
omic-policy aspects of a military solution in the east. Germany's security, he 
suggested, demanded 'the most self-sufficient economy possible, especially 

* See Volkmann, 'Okonomie und Machtpolitik'; Myllyniemi, Krise. 

™ See sect. I.v at nn. 17 ff. (Forster). *" See sect I.iv.i(*) (Wink). 

■' Statistisches Reichsamt, Abt. VIII, Rohstoffversorgung des mitteleuropaisch-grofideutschcn 
Wirtschaftsraumes nach dera Krieg [Supplies of raw material for the central European-Greater 
German economic area after the war], July 1940, 103, BA R 24/24. 

81 Chief of staff of the naval command, Rear-Adm. Fricke, Betrachtungen uber Rufiland, 28 
July 1940: Salewski, SeekriegsUiamg, iii. 137 for an assessment see Schreiber, 'Mittelmeerraum , 
74-5- 
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with regard to commodities vital in war (e.g. oil, foodstuffs)'. This necessi- 

Ei^'Tf^ 11 market °PP ortuniti «- For both roles Russia was 
ideally suited'. W,th respect to the planned development of a European large- 
area economy under German leadership the "naturally given possibilities of 
supplementation between German and Russia in nearly all areas of economic 
life inev,tably leapt to the eye time and again. Fricke believed that economic 
co-operation as such could be continued also by political means, provided that 
Russia was weak both politically and militarily, and would bow to German 
hegemony. Of that, however, he saw no sign. On the contrary, the 'strong 
economic pressure emanating from a giant empire such as Russia on its 
°«ghbour states , the strengthening of the Soviet position on the Baltic, and 
finally the spirit of Bolshevism' which was threatening Europe compelled 
FrZ*7 t0 i' qU,da " cnronic one way or another'. From this 

Fricke derived a number of military reflections, based on the assumption that 
the political leadership intended 'to clean up matters in the east', with the 
objective of consolidating the German position on the Baltic and in the 
Ba kans, of annexing the Baltic region as well as part of the Ukraine, 'in order 
to lay down its peace conditions on the basis of that possession' 

It is impossible to say whether Hitler was informed of these ideas The 
economy problems, at any rate, were presented to him once more on 30 July 
1940 by the minister for economic affairs * The following day he met me top 
military leaders and .nformed them of his firm resolve 'to eliminate Russia' £ 
rhe war aims formulated by him on that occasion differed substantially in 
their spatial dimension from those of the general staff: Hider, in view of the bv 
then obvious necessity to continue the war against Britain for an uncertain 
period of time and to prepare for an American entry into the war, did not aim 
merely at gaming space' but at smashing the Russian state at a single blow 
The operation envisaged for May 194, would make Germany master of 
Europe and the Balkans. On these lines Goring a few days later issued 
instructions that the economic 'new order' plans were to assume that Ger- 
many would extend her economic sphere of power 'in Europe and in the rest 
of the world as far as possible'.** 

This meant the conclusion of the first phase of the definition of Germany's 
plans of aggression against the Soviet Union. The decision-making process 
proceeding simultaneously with the extension of the German sphere of 
domination in northern and western Europe, was certainly not initiated solely 

Stn^mS re T kS h£ W3S i0 Prindple " re P ared for c °nflict 

with the USSR. Nor can it be understood solely as a reaction to the developing 

war situation or, more particularly, to Soviet foreign policy. Additional factors 
were economic considerations and interests which, after Germany's successful 
expanse on the Continent, veered towards a stronger incorporation of 
Russia m the German sphere of power. Two levels can be distinguished here, 
t Sec DGFP D * No. 26T (30 July , 940). *, Haider, Dories, 534 (3 , J u | y , q4o) 

* Letter from Gtang to F U «k, , 7 A U g. ,940: Freymond, U III- ^ich, 245-6 ^ 
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whose link-up in the summer of 1940 decisively promoted the final decision to 
attack the Soviet Union. The first of these was the traditional German 'urge 
towards the east', i.e. economic and hegemony objectives vis-d-vis Russia, 
which during the First, World War had first given rise to the plan of a 
continental empire from the Atlantic to the Urals and which can be found in 
the eastern policy of the German Reich in the period between the two wars, as 
well as in Hitler's radical living-space programme. With all necessary grada- 
tions, a broad band of agreement — viewed thus — can be discerned between 
the traditional elites and the National Socialist leadership. Secondly, ever 
since the spring of 1940 there had been a growing realization among the 
leading circles of Wehrmacht, ministerial bureaucracy, and industry that, in 
the given circumstances, the German-Soviet economic alliance could guaran- 
tee neither the required supplies of vital raw materials and foodstuffs nor an 
undisturbed build-up of German hegemony in Europe. Which factors eventu- 
ally proved decisive in Hitler's reflections and decisions cannot be stated with 
complete certainty. Significant, however, is the fact that his decision not only 
caused no surprise among military men, economists, or ministerial officials, 
but actually met with broad understanding. 



2. Economic Preparations for the War 
against the soviet union 

(a) Economic Aspects of the Operational Plan 

Hitler's decision to strike at the Soviet Union in May 1941 induced the Army 
General Staff to extend and systematize its preparations for the attack. In this 
work a special role was played by the pre-existing incipient connection of 
strategic and economic considerations. A complete occupation of the enemy's 
territory was ruled out from the start, if only because of the enormous 
geographical dimensions. The seizure of the Soviet Union's economically vital 
regions therefore acquired decisive importance in the intended smashing of 
the Russian empire. Compelling parameters for the planning of the operations 
stemmed also from Germany's existing economic bottlenecks and from the 
economic and political objective of a self-sufficient large-area economy. 

One of the most important bases was a military-geographical study of 
European Russia completed at the beginning of August 1940. 86 This pointed 
out the importance of Moscow and Leningrad as industrial centres and that of 
the Ukraine as the agriculturally and industrially most valuable part of the 
Soviet Union. Occupation of those regions would 'pay off particularly'. The 
underlying thought was not so much the weakening of the enemy's military 
strength as the profit which Germany would derive in the longer term from 

96 First draft of a military-geographical study of European Russia, completed 9 Aug. 1 940 (Bibl, 
MGFA). Location lists of the Soviet armament industry and appropriate material were obtained 
from the 9th dept. [Mil. geogr.] of the Army Genera! Staff by OKWWiRuAmt as early as 31 July 
1940: cf. KTB WiRuAmt/Wi 1940) 203. BA-MA RW 19/244. 
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having the agricultural produce and the raw materials of that region at her 

El a a nd^ H the great dZ^l£e 

Baku and the industrial reg IO „ of the Urals. A geographical framework was 
thus mapped out which, in some respects, exceeded that of ,oi 7 -,8 S 

me j-irst World War-a vital and significant economic force existed in the 
Asian part of the Soviet Union, provided further food for thought 

The operational studies were bound to ask and answer the question of a 
rational matching of war aims and the means of war. It was here Z the 
experts ,n the Army High Command would eventually fail *> 

situt^b StUdy h3d f firSt rCpIaCed 3 nCCeSSar y sober ^— ent of the 
^tuat,on by a stnng of speculative assumptions, e.g. that the capture of *e 
we tern border territories of the Soviet Union would result in a comnll 
collapse of the Soviet war economy - In order to avoid such a collapseTe Red 
Army would stand and fight the decisive battle near the frontier This would 
provide the Wehrmacht with an opportunity to annihilate the bulk ^ 
enemy army w,thin a very short time. After that a regeneration of SovTet 
fighting power could be ruled out, and the German forces wouW tnen in a 
genera chaos as m I9 x8 and with but little effort, be able to push ahead fa" o 

te ™T t * "^k ' 3 4 dVanCe '- 1116 mi ' italY TOP"*"' warnings concern ng 
the potential of the Asian part of the Soviet Union and concerning the real 
principal enem.es, climate and vastness of space, received scant XnTonfn 
such speculates. The question whether the Soviet government m,It no" 

at' in " WeakCning ? ermany>S **** byrbbor^r s?s - 

SnJ? Eur ° pean P art of ^SSR and thus in gaining time for a 
« o ation of its armaments industry, in order, on the basis of Iberia's raw- 
was £ an , T ergy r , esources ' to mobiiize ** COUnt ^' s vast *™ PoiSS, 

was left out of consideration from the outset ^ 

J^ThtI "^ " ■ d£Pended CmCia " y ° n h ° W 0ne assessed *e organi- 
zational abJity of the Soviet regime and its inner stability. It was here that the 

general staff was the victim of prejudices which, for more than two decades 
had been moulded not only by the National Socialists but also by conserve 
and bourgeois-hberal arcles* Assessment of the industrial developmen t of 
Siberia was not ,ust a problem of the difficulties (acknowledged to Z £> Z 
obtammg information. On the Kuznetsk industrial region, for instance 2e" 
* tt 'n" **. seai ™ I? raink ' ^■V-K'O of the present volume. 

'The bases of Soviet military strength' on tt rvf" .1 ™ u ~" C °'- Kjnze! s !ecture on 
w Cf. Muller, Tor 2«r Weltmacht; Hillgrubet, 'RuBland-Biid'. 
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had long been excellent studies in the specialized literature." The Wehrmacht 
High Command, however, unhesitatingly used the outdated Soviet industrial 
atlas of 1934.* There was a widespread inability to evaluate available data and 
information without prejudice. This explains, for instance, the claim by 
MMtarwochenblatt a few weeks before the attack on the Soviet Union that the 
relocation of the Soviet industry to the interior of the country had remained 
only a project and existed only on paper. 53 

Such traditional patterns of thinking about the Soviet Union were at no time 
seriously questioned during the Army General Staffs operational planning, 
even though there would have been repeated opportunities. A memorandum 
from the legation councillor at the German embassy in Moscow, Gebhardt 
von Walther, of October 1940, a memorandum intended for Haider, con- 
tained emphatic warnings of the far-reaching economic consequences of a 
German campaign against the Soviet Union."" Hopes of a rapid internal 
collapse of the Soviet system, it stated, were totally misplaced. Economically, 
the Soviet armaments industry could not be hit decisively by a German attack 
at all, and even if large territories were successfully occupied, this would yield 
no appreciable advantage to Germany. From the Ukraine, for instance, the 
principal surplus region, there was even less to be gained than in the First 
World War because of its over-population and its unfavourable structure of 
agricultural production. There could be no question of taking over its indus- 
trial plants as these would certainly be destroyed on Moscow's orders, and 
anyway German forces would be insufficient to set up a new native adminis- 
tration from scratch. 

A further reason for re-examination of prior assumptions could have been 
provided by the continuous extension of the planned operational limits and 
main efforts. Haider reacted to this by endeavouring to preserve the principle 
of a concentric attack against Moscow and to assert the 'predominance of 
strategic and tactical points of view' 95 over economic considerations. If at 
times he had doubts about the sense of the whole operation, whether a 
decision in the war against Britain could really be achieved in that way, or 
whether Germany's economic basis would be gready improved,* then these 
confirmed him in his belief that 'operational plans cannot be tailored to suit 
economic planners'." That eventually a campaign was envisaged with three 
army groups, each aiming at different economically important targets, was 
due mainly to Hitler.* 8 With an evidently better sense of the importance of 

" See the study by Rosenberg, Scfnssrindustrie. 

* Collection of maps for Operation Barbarossa (BA-MA WI D. 1740) and the 
Wehrgeographischer Atlas [military geographical atlas] likewise officially commissioned. 

'Rustungspotential dcr Sowjets'. M Gibbons, 'Opposition'. 
« C. H . Hermann in the preface to Rosinski, Armee, 1 2 . Other instances in the section by KJink, 
I.rv.l of the present volume. 

* Haider, Diaries, 765 (28 Jan. 1941). " Ibid. 957 (13 June 1941). 

* See sect. I.rv.i(e) (KJink) of the present volume; for the part played by economic consider- 
ations in Hitler's conduct of the war in the east generally, also from an economic point of view, 
see Dworok, Konvemiondle Kriegsfiihrung. The interpretation of Schustereit, Vabanque, is uncon- 
vincing. 
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military-economic aspects he urged that greater attention be given to the 
marginal zones (Baltic, Black Sea), and that distant regions (Caucasus, Urals) 
be included in operational plans. Thus at his conference with the top military 
leaders on 5 December 1940 he once again stated that it was necessary 
to^ crush Russian manpower'." No bodies capable of regeneration must be 

On 9 January 1941 Hitler explained to the commanders-in-chief that econ- 
omic considerations had made him certain of victory also in his past cam- 
paigns.™ For Germany v 

the shattering of Russia will mean a great relief. Only 40 to 50 divisions would then have 
to remain ,n the east, the army could be reduced, and the entire armaments industry 
could be employed for the air force and the navy. A fully sufficient anti-aircraft defence 
would then have to be bu.lt up and the most important industries relocated to 
unthreatened reg.ons. Germany would then be unassailable. Russia's space contains 

2Z7t %Z h Germ r must dominate il econom ical,y and ****** but «« 

annex .t With that she would possess all the possibilities of waging war even against 
continents in the future, and she could not then be defeated by anyone. 

From this expose it emerges that Hitler saw the principal justification of his 
intended attack against the Soviet Union in the need 'to occupy the 
Ukraine ."■ Hitler evidently regarded the reference to economic constraints 
and economic war aims as so convincing that he called with increasing 
emphasis for an appropriate alignment of operational plans.™ In this connec- 
tion he demanded from the Wehrmacht High Command a set of maps on the 
economic capacity of the Soviet Union.'-* In addition, calculations were to be 
made of the importance of the various industrial centres of the Soviet Union 
first on the assumption of an operations line from the Crimea to Leningrad 
which corresponded roughly to the original plan of the Army High Command, 
and second for the Astrakhan-Archangel line already ordered by him 

The problem of the interdependence of strategic and economic aspects, 
however did not only affect the assessment of the enemy's military potential 
and the definition of German operational objectives, but also the question of 
material preparations for and the execution of the planned war of conquest In 
that respect the general underestimation of economic factors in German 
military planning had particularly serious consequences. Instead of oper- 
ational planning being governed by one's own available strength and by 
logistical possibilities-which would have been sensible if only for geographi- 
cal reasons-the military objectives of the campaign were laid down in accord- 
ance with supenor strategic and economic considerations. The question of the 
material equjpment and supply of the eastern army remained, by comparison, 

" H a ' de . r .' T 3 (5 ° eC - ' 940) - KTB OKWi - 2 53 (9 Jan "340 

"" Hassell, Tagebucher, 183 (2 Mar. 1941) 

Hitoon y Jan "£7^ UIanI 93 ' "* ^ ° f 3 COnferen « of *** 

of'the^l e a n "T d Mi "'- T Pmi ' S aCC ° Um ° f * e of the material military strengdi 

of the ma,or European and extra-European states (presumably ,944), 22, BA-MA WW) ' W 
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a secondary problem. In view of the pre-set premisses of the operational plans, 
preparations for equipping the army were pursued with little urgency, because 
it was assumed that, given the expected short duration of the campaign, the 
existing strength would be sufficient. Supply issues were dealt with similarly in 
the Army High Command." 14 

After initial reflections in October 1940 the new quartermaster-general, 
Major-General Wagner, presented his thoughts on supplies in November.'" 5 
New large-area solutions of the transport problem were, naturally enough, at 
the centre of attention, but the most important issue was the calculation of 
expenditure and its dependence on the factors of time and space. After all, 
more than three million troops, 500,000 motor-vehicles, and 300,000 horses 
had to be kept supplied, and the supplies had to be organized from Reich 
territory into the vast expanses of Russia. Calculations showed that available 
motor-fuel was sufficient for a rapid advance of some 700-800 kilometres, and 
ammunition and foodstuffs for twenty days in all. This meant a possible depth 
of operations of 500 kilometres. With that one would reach neither Leningrad 
nor Moscow, nor the Donets region. The eastern army, having crossed that 
logistical boundary, would either have to put in a rest period of several weeks 
and prepare for a war of presumably two years, or one would have to rely on 
a rapid collapse of the Red Army and the possibility of a German 'railway 
advance' during the second phase of the war. As this very assumption was 
envisaged in the operational plan, the quartermaster-general had little reason, 
initially, to make provision for a supply operation extended both in time and 
in space. Just that, however, was becoming increasingly pressing as the envis- 
aged limits of occupation were being shifted ever further to the east. Thus yet 
another range of tasks was arising for the quartermaster-general: the establish- 
ment of a military administration designed to make the hinterland secure and 
available for the purposes of Germany's war effort. 106 The ideas developed in 
that context within the Army High Command were apparently all based on the 
First World War. An occupation policy such as Hitler — at least in his hints to 
the Army Command — seemed to support until the spring of 1941 did not, 
however, hold out much advantage in terms of material support for the eastern 
army. On the strength of the experience of 1917-18 a traditional military 
administration, which showed consideration for the local population, even 
making concessions to it and promoting general economic reconstruction, 
could not at the same time mobilize a maximum of resources to provide the 
fighting forces and the homeland with urgently needed raw materials and 
foodstuffs.' 07 

Idealistic concepts, such as those championed in the 1920s by the former 

'« See sect. I.rv.i(£) (Klink); also Krumpelt, Material, 140ft. 
105 Haider, Diaries, 685, 690 (12, 15 Nov. 1040). 

"* On the political aspects of military administration see the section by Forster, I.vu.i of the 
present volume; on the military aspects in the narrow sense see sect. I.rv.i (g) at nn. 171 ff. (Klink). 
™> See the assessment of such experience in Banse, Wehneissensckaft, 23 ff. 
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chief of the general staff under the commander-in-chief East, General Max 
BoS™ 1 "' 2 3 m0dd ° Perati0na! Pl3n f0r ' liberati °"' ^ ^ssia from 

cat 5 forTeriVr 7 U T HStiC " COndid0nS ° f ^40- Hoffmann had 
caHed for the establishment of an expeditionary force, capable, by the employ- 

Te t! J* m ° St Up - t0 ; date . means of transport and with strong protection for 

S m ° e Zr C fr nS - ° f ° nly SUPP ' ying itSdf but ***** 
m th ™ ' H ngmg COnsiderabIe of foodstuffs and goods 

into the country ,n order to win the co-operation of the Russians Such a 

SofX WaS ^ Unth L nkable f ° r * e miHt ^ »-dership m^ 4 o t 1^ 
3 1 w T^"? eXacerbation of sho «^s in the Reich in the autumn of 

Z \£ r. 6 aCht 7 inStCad t0 ° CCUpy the Ufcraini - wheat-fields 

ziZn^~;iT as fast as possibie ' - d — * 

Realization of these objectives, however, was called into question from the 
outset in two respects. First, Haider endeavoured to employ the bulk of Z 
army for a concentric thrust at Moscow, regardless of the fact that scarcely any 
provisionmg facilities existed in the sparse landscape of centra. Russia; second! 
die extension under pressure from Hitler, of both the disposition and the 
ob ectr.es of the operation greatly exceeded the Wehrmacht's logistical poten- 
t.al. The quartermaster-general's preparations inevitably fell victim to the 
unsettled conflict between Haider and Hitler. No convincing solution wer 
eached ether W1 th regard to supply and provisioning possibilities or with 
regard to the necessary exploitation of the territory to be occupied Thus the 
envisaged military administration was to be assigned no more tL a nTow^ 

ZrZt ? ° f , dUtie r 8 ' CHie% <C0,kcti0n and ^il-tion of 
important supply commodities for the fighting forces with a view to relieving 
supplies from the homeland'.- In order to win the co-operadon of ^e 
population ,t was suggested 'granting them certain freedoms and material 

?2f ^T" ° f WCre CateS ° rized 35 Valuabte -npowe™ " 
empbyed, wuh observance of the international law of war, for the purposes of 
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necessary because the lack of German administrative and law-and-order forces 
ruled out the establishment of a close-knit administrative network as in west- 
em Europe, and because native administrative institutions would have to be 
created from scratch, as in.the First World War, in what would presumably be 
a protracted process. It would therefore be necessary to concentrate one's own 
forces on the economic surplus areas in order thereby to achieve a maximum 
yield. 

It was therefore envisaged that the Ukraine and Bessarabia would be 'placed 
under ordered administration', with public life and the economy being re- 
started and encouraged so that 'their production can strengthen the German 
war economy as soon as possible'. From that strategy it followed that eco- 
nomically weak regions would be neglected and would 'ruthlessly' be made 
'useful to the purposes of the operation'. Such a concept, coming close to the 
limits of the Hague land-war regulations, seemed justified by the assumption 
of a short campaign. At the same time it was obvious that any extension of the 
war in time or space was bound to intensify exploitation and oppression if the 
military administration hoped to meet the growing demands of the fighting 
forces. When at the beginning of March 1941 the Army High Command 
issued orders for a military administration to be set up in Russia," the signals 
for occupation policy were already pointing in a different direction. In this a 
key role was to be played by the Wehrwirtschafts- und Riistungsamt (War 
Economy and Armaments Department). 

(f>) First Preparatory Sups by the War Economy and Armaments Department 
After Hitler's decision in July 1940 the problem of executing an economic plan 
that would match up to the military and operational preparations then in 
progress remained initially unresolved. The main reason was the lack of a 
central control authority which would have been capable of clarifying the 
economic prerequisites and objectives of such an enterprise and of orientating 
Germany's war economy accordingly. Goring, who had only recendy, in June 
1940, assumed the co-ordinated planning of the economy in the western 
territories, thus concentrating in his person the principal authority in the field 
of war economy, was focusing his entire attention on the air war against 
Britain and was therefore not available as a driving force in economic plan- 
ning. The staff of experts available to him in the Four-year Plan authority was 
fully engaged in organizing the 'new order' of the European economy, along- 
side the industrial-development projects within the Reich. The Army High 
Command saw no reason to develop any initiative of its own, as it believed 
firmly in a separation between superior economic-policy planning and the 
practical handling of day-to-day issues which, in the occupied territories and 
in those yet to be occupied, were to be the sole responsibility of the military 
administration.'" In the case of Russia, therefore, the army command re- 

Reproduced in Deutsche Besatzungspotitik, Nos. !, 2. 
1,1 See Haider, Diaries, 493 (4 July 1940). 
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change of information, The office of the Reich Peasant Leader made available 
its entire material on agriculture, food supplies, and the foodstuffs industry in 
the Soviet Union. Further information was obtained from the specialized 
economic press. The Institute for Foreign and Colonial Forestry was in- 
structed to produce as soon as possible a study, from a war-economy point of 
view, of the timber industry and forestry in the Soviet Union. 

Careful preparatory work seemed called for if only because in the summer 
of 1940 General Thomas had got into difficulties with setting up his apparatus 
in connection with the establishment of a military administration in the west. 
During the occupation of Poland the armaments inspection authority set up 
by Thomas had been able to operate as it pleased — because there was no 
solidly structured military administration. For the west, however, OKH had 
designed a new type of administration in an attempt, successful up to a point, 
to curtail the strivings for autonomy by the war-economy apparatus." 8 Arma- 
ments inspection bodies were tied closely to the military commanders and 
infiltrated by a large number of representatives of the weapons department. 
While OKH was anxious, in this rivalry, to ensure the uniformity of military 
administration and occupation policy, Thomas was trying to extend the arma- 
ments apparatus of OKW and, in the interest of unified armaments control, to 
make himself independent of the three Wehrmacht services. 

In the regulation of organizational problems in France a vital role was 
played by Lieutenant-General Stud, head of the department for industrial 
armaments in the Heereswaffenamt (Army weapons department). When, in 
early October 1940, he was transferred to the OKH senior officers' reserve, it 
seemed natural for Thomas to entrust him with drawing up an armament 
organization for Russia. Stud, who in the 1920s had been involved in the secret 
co-operation between the Reichswehr and the Red Army, immediately got in 
touch with the Russian desk of the war-economy section and with the arma- 
ments-economy department.'" At a joint conference on 1 November he 
announced that he envisaged the establishment of a War Economy and 
Armaments Staff with four inspectorates of three armaments control squads 
each.' 2 " This required the location of personnel familiar with the country' 3 ' and 
the preparation of accurate maps of the principal industrial and raw-material 
regions of the USSR. Alongside the teams of experts for the armaments 
industry, Stud also intended to set up a few units for the securing of raw 
materials. 

"' See Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungsvtimchaft, 219-20. 

"9 KTB WiRuAmt/Wi 1940, 281, 296 (4, 15 Oct. 1940), BA-MA RW 19/244. The 1944 history 
of WtStabOst quotes an instruction by Thomas along these lines, 30 Oct. 1 940, allegedly based on 
a directive from the Reich Marshal; see Deutsche Wruchafispolitik* 27 ff. However, there is no 
documentary evidence of such an early instruction by Goring, nor is it mentioned by Thomas 
himself in his own 'history'. 

™ Ru (Ic), minute of 1 Nov. 1940, BA-MA Wi/VHI. 41 1: Fall Barbarossa, No. 107. 

111 See WiRiiAmt/Ru (Vic), concerning personnel with foreign experience, 1 ] Nov 1040, BA- 
MA Wi/VIfl. 411. 
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sites had thus been created — as indeed in earlier campaigns — of establishing 
support and guidance for the general staff. 12 * 

Organizational planning developed in striking contrast to this broadly 
planned research. The study-group 'War Economy Organization East' was 
dominated by the representatives of the armaments-industry section, which, 
because of its close contacts with the weapons departments, led a kind of 
separate existence within OKW. In agreement with OKH, whose interest was 
focused on the Soviet armaments industry, they succeeded, against the oppo- 
sition of the war-economy section, in having the number of armaments 
inspectorates envisaged for Russia reduced from the original four to two 
(Ukraine and Moscow), with a total of thirteen squads.' 25 Only three 'War 
Economy Officers' were to be employed in the Baltic provinces as advisers to 
the military administration. The 'War Economy Staff Russia' was envisaged as 
a small-scale co-ordination staff. 

When Lieutenant-General Stud submitted this organization plan on 7 
December 1940, Thomas could not of course withhold his fundamental ap- 
proval. However, he ruled that, seeing that three inspectorates were employed 
in France, a third inspectorate should at least be held in readiness for the vasdy 
larger Russian territory.'^ A few days later, when Directive No. 21, 
'Barbarossa', laid down the operations plan, Stud had essentially completed 
his preparations for the organization of armaments. In addition to a study on 
the Soviet economy, there was a revised organization plan, together with lists 
of names of specialists familiar with the country. Three induction courses of 
fourteen days' duration each — starting on 15 February 194 1 — were to prepare 
the core staff for their tasks. At the beginning of January the organization tree 
was eventually further reduced on the initiative of the armaments-industry 
section.'^ Not only the central departments suffered staff cuts, but also the 
armaments groups, because 'utilization of the enemy's armaments industry 
would, if at all, become topical only at a later stage'. 

The Economic Organization Russia was thus left only with the task, in co- 
operation with the agencies of the quartermaster-general, of collecting cap- 
tured stocks of raw materials and mineral oil and directing them to the army 
supply organizations. When the section heads submitted this plan, code- 

" , A thousand copies of the paper were sent out on 9 Apr. 1940 to the military commands; 
see OKW/WiRiiAmt/Wi (VI) No. 2758/4 J g„ Az 31/34/25. Die Wehrwirtschaft der Union 
der Sooalistischen Sowjet-Republiken (UdSSR), Teil I, Kurze Charakteristik und 
Gesamtbeurteilung der wehrwirtschaftlichen Lags, Stand Marz 194 1 [The war economy of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (USSR), part 1, Brief outline and overall assessment of the 
war-economy situation, as of Mar. 1941], BA-MA W 01-8/296: Fall Barbarossa, No. 20. The most 
important findings had already been communicated to the army general staff in Dec. 1940: see 
Heusinger's report, in Haider, Diaries, 741 (17 Dec. 1940). 

"» Minute Rii I, 5 Dec. 1940, BA-MA Wi/VIII. 411. 

Minute Rii le, concerning War Economy Organization East, 19 Dec. 1940, ibid. 

'J' Minute by Stud, 21 Dec. 1940, ibid. 

■3= Minute Ru, Ic, concerning provision of personnel for War Economy Organization East, 9 
Jan. 194 1 , ibid. 
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with few powers, were vanishing. Simultaneously Thomas, even in the area of 
armaments control within Germany, had to accept substantial curtailments of 
his authority in favour of Todt. For one thing, Keitel undertook to keep Todt 
informed in advance about any proposals by Thomas intended for Hitler,' 40 
and for another Todt announced the creation of 'bottleneck commissions', 
which would aim at a further extension of 'industrial self-management' in the 
armaments field at the expense of military direction." 1 Moreover, if one 
considers the quartermaster-general's intention of no longer involving OKW 
in future military administrations but using individual industrialists instead, 
then the fiasco of General Thomas's far-reaching ambitions becomes evident. 
Although he issued instructions that there should be no opposition to the 
bottleneck commissions — there was reason to fear that, if there was, Todt 
would denounce Thomas to Hitler'" 3 — he tried at the same time to consolidate 
his position with the help of the weapons departments of the Wehrmacht 
services. In a circular dated 6 February 1941 he offered them 'the creation, for 
future large-scale operations, of a unified economic organization of the 
Wehrmacht High Command, one which would take full account of the war- 
economy interests of the Wehrmacht services and especially of the supply 
departments', thereby preventing the parallel activities of different economic 
authorities.'** The war-economy sections could be 'so extensively staffed with 
specially selected individuals from the supply departments of the Wehrmacht 
services that these would feel confident that their interests are sufficiently 
safeguarded'. However, this proposal for concentrating the armaments 
interests in the territories to be occupied under the umbrella of OKW did not 
meet with a response. It seemed, therefore, that General Thomas was giving 
up his efforts when he appointed the 'working staff Oldenburg', consisting of 
three officers of his department, for the further study of Russian questions, at 
the same time relieving Stud of his task."" 

The expert opinions produced in his department at that time seemed to 
justify such a retreat.'* 5 Essentially they confirmed the prognoses of the 

'*> See Keitel's letter to Todt, 26 Jan. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.2151. 
141 See Milward, German Economy at War, 61-2. 

•< ! KTB WiRtiAmt/Stab 1939/41. 181 (M Feb. 194O, BA-MA RW 19/164. 

"J OKW Az. u WiRuAmt/Ru (Ic) No. 864/41 g„ Schreiben an die Waffenamter der 
Wehrroaehtteile, betr. Aufbau der Wehnvirtschaftorganisation fur kiinftige Untemehmungen 
[Letter to the weapons departments of the Wehrmacht services, concerning creation of a war- 
economy organization for future operations], 6 Feb. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.3662. 

'« OKW/WiRiiAmt/Ru (k) Az n, betr. Arbeitsstab Oldenburg, 22 Feb. 1941, BA-MA Wi/ 

™ See Rittmeister Dr Varain (OKW/WiRuAmt/Stab, Oberst Jansen}, Die landwirtschaftliche 
Produktion der Ukraine vor und im Weltkrieg 1914-18 [Agricultural production of the Ukraine 
before and during the world war 1914-18]. Warum das Wirtschaftsabkommen vom 23.4.1918 zur 
Lieferung von Agrarprodukten an die Mittelmachte nicht voll zur Ausfiihrung kam [Why the 
economic agreement of 23 Apr. 1918 on deliveries of agricultural produce to the Central Powers 
was not fully implemented], 13 Feb. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I D 38, as well as Col. Jansen's collection 
of papers, Die Lebensmittellieferungen der Ukraine im Jahr 1918 [Ukrainian food supply deliver- 
ies in 191 8], BA-MA Wi/I D [658. 
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unfavourable,' so that 'surpluses for export to and the supply of central 
Europe' could certainly not be expected. 

Further reason for concern was provided by calculations by the War 
Economy and Armaments Department of the consequences for the German 
supply situation of even a short-term interruption of raw-material deliveries 
from the Soviet Union."" Thus at least temporary serious dislocations of 
German war production would occur in the area of certain steel alloys and 
rubber. When Thomas thereupon warned the supreme leadership that in the 
event of an eastern campaign motor-fuel and rubber supplies would be suf- 
ficient only until the autumn of 1941, and therefore demanded additional 
authority for the War Economy and Armaments Department vis-a-vis civilian- 
and military-user departments, Hitler had him informed that he would not 
allow himself to be diverted from his decisions by such pessimistic forecasts.' 50 
It is conceivable that Thomas, after this rebuff and against the background of 
OKH's restrictive attitude, reviewed his attitude to the Russian problem and 
thereby triggered a development which gave a new direction to preparations 
for the attack on the Soviet Union. 

(c) The Thomas Memorandum and its Consequences 

On 22 January 1941 Thomas was summoned by Keitel to report to him. On 
that occasion Thomas disclosed that he intended to have a memorandum 
prepared on some misgivings, from the war-economy point of view, about the 
planned operations in the east. 1 '' Keitel's reaction is not known, but it may be 
assumed that his own opinion was based on Hitler's expectation that the 
conquest of Russia would result in a gigantic gain and in relief from all war- 
economy worries. In consequence, OKW stood to gain nothing from the fact 
that it supported OKH's cautious assessment of economic aspects by pessi- 
mistic forecasts of its own. It seemed advisable, however, to approach the top 
leadership with a 'sober' profit-and-loss account, which would make it clear 
'what is to be gained and what to be lost (past supplies and transit rights) (a) 
from the execution of the enterprise itself, and (Jo) after its successful ex- 
ecution' — as Thomas put it in his instruction to the War Economy Depart- 
ment that same day. !5! 

During the next few days Thomas had occasion, in conversations with 
Keitel, Todt, and Goring, to sound out the expectations of the top leader- 
ship.' 53 Goring had shortly before been briefed by his experts in the Four-year 

See KTB WiRiiAmt/Stab 1939/41, 148 (21 Jan. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/164. 

's° See Thomas's minute of a report to Keitel and Jodl on 8 Feb. 1941, and a minute of a 
consultation between the departmental head and State Secretary Landfried concerning the 
rubber-supply situation, 12 Feb. 1941, No. I456-PS, Staatsarchjv Niirnberg. 

■f KTB WiRiiAmt/Stab 1939/41, 145 (22 Jan. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/164. 

'5' Ibid. 142-3. 

The minutes of these conversations were removed from the appendix of the KTB at a later 
date (presumably in connection with the 'History' written by Thomas in 1943-4) and exist only 
in parts in BA-MA Wi/1 F 5.3662. On the following passages see Gibbons, 'Soviet Industry', 101- 
2, and n. 262 below. 
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occupied territories: a reduction of domestic consumption by 10 per cent 
would, in the case of Russia, yield 4m. t. of grain, which would be sufficient 
to cover the import requirement of the entire German sphere of power.' 60 
These arguments are likely to have come from Backe. 

Even during the preparation of the memorandum Thomas had attached 
great importance to the need for a rapid strike to seize not only the Ukraine, 
but also the oilfields of the Caucasus and— because of the transport of rub- 
ber—a connection to the Far East. An adequate economic gain could be 
expected only if the operational objectives were pegged out as far to the east 
as possible. This supported Hitler's line of argument vis-a-vis the Army High 
Command. As for the operational and, more especially, logistical prerequisites 
of such an operation, Thomas of course had nothing to say. Instead, without 
concerning himself with the questionable value of his sources, and in clear 
conflict with the conclusions of the military geographers of the Army High 
Command, he declared that the campaign would give Germany possession of 
75 per cent of the Soviet armaments industry. The Asian part of the Soviet 
Union could not represent a serious threat to German dominion in the 
foreseeable future, so long as Germany succeeded in destroying the industry in 
the Urals. Germany's economic war aims were defined by him as the seizure 
and removal of all raw materials and foodstuffs within reach, as well as the 
utilization of the Russian armaments industry. 

In his deliberately factual expose General Thomas based himself on the 
same data as were also used by the Army High Command. The crucial 
difference was that Thomas in his memorandum created the impression that 
the economic resources and, more particularly, the armaments industry in the 
European part of the Soviet Union could be captured intact, and within a 
short period of time put to the use of the German war effort. In doing so he 
disregarded the real central problem of the whole operation, i.e. the question 
whether the Soviet regime would in fact rapidly collapse under the German 
assault, so that the expenditure of time, personnel, and material on the 
campaign could be kept within limits. Had Thomas wished to 'dissuade Hitler 
from his decision with all means at his disposal"*' he could easily, with the 
information available to his department, have confirmed the objections to 
such an assumption, the objections contained, for instance, in the Walther 
memorandum. Furthermore, he could have factually refuted Hitler's expec- 
tations of rapid and vast economic gain in the east. He did not do so, and the 
charge that he was an 'opportunist and a double-dealer'' 62 was perhaps not 

*■ Thomas, Wehr-undRiistimgswinschaft, 517, and KTB WiRuAmt/Stab 1939/41, 184 (t2 Feb. 
1941), BA-MA RW 19/164. 

Birkenfeld in his introduction to Thomas, Wekr- und RUstungswirtsckafi, 17-18, basing 
himself on the interpretation given by Thomas while in American captirity, that his action was an 
act of resistance: see Thomas, 'Gedanken', 547- Critical attitudes towards the memorandum, on 
the other hand, in Hillgruber, 'RuBland-Bild', 309, and Streit, Kane Kameraden, 62-3. 

Thus Keitel's defending counsel in his plea before the Nuremberg tribunal on 8 July 1946, 
IMTxvii. 712. 
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unjustified. Whatever objective Thomas may have pursued with his memor- 
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Rosenberg, the head of the foreign-policy department of the NSDAP in 
Mumch on 24 February, on the occasion of his speech to celebrate 'the 
adversary of the Party-, It cannot be ruled out that-along wim teTdeas of 

from ge r? r; nversatio T in drcie ms * have his *s£ 

from the outset to wage the campaign against the Soviet Union differently" 

£^L°?^" " bCf0re hC h3d darified detai,s in mind he 
mstructed Goring to assume, with the involvement of General Thomas, the 
admrnmrauon and exploitation of the eastern territories to be conquest 
order to pacify the rear areas and to safeguard maximum exploitation, Com- 
munism had to be 'exterminated' through the liquidation of all pouTal 

whl^T^ 011 C ° nVeyed 10 General Th ° mas h ? G6rin 8 on * F^ruary, 
when Thomas once more submitted his memorandum to him personally^ 
The two men quickly agreed on economic war aims, so that the question of the 

G6rin* / 6 ° Per f ° n W3S rdegated 10 ^ Aground from the start 
Goring lnstead announced with 'special emphasis' that the employment of the 

2£TS?dZSr was to b 7 arried out in 3 differem ^ amework fr0m 

new a"nd t f 3 SeParat, ° n fr0m OKH and creati °n of an entirely 
new and mdependent organization under his own command. Hitler he ex- 
plained, had already agreed that Thomas should undertake 

hirn^f f! ad H° f ^ War n Econ ° m y and Armaments Department thus found 
himself faced with a totally changed situation. Here at last was an opportunity 

?™ f Wlth h,S age "° ld demand the control of the 

rfowTrs" eC °T y ?° Uld b£ " handS ° f 3 Sin *' e man wh ° h eld 'all ful 

cZZ: m,1,ar WIth <PlanS ° f ^ Su > reme Ieade ^P and who 

he ithf n C VIEWS t0 ' h l FGhrer himSC,f " Effective * "y Goring! 

he might now expect to ach.eve such a position and thus decide in his own 

favour the energy-consuming struggle for the control of the war economy a 

ST , h H m WagCd many yeafS against ™*"y ™~ influent Ss 
Understandably enough, he seized the opportunity offered him by Goring and 

^ See Below, Hitlers Adjuiam, 262-3. 

See Goring's notification to Thomas 26 Feh icmi ifTmv™ -i ,c ■ 
MA RW 19/164. nomas, 20 i-eb. 1941, KTB WiRuAmt/Stab 1939/41, 214, BA- 

" S ch Mareha1, 16 Fcb - ^ ™ D 
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'reported' spontaneously, if not quite truthfully, 'that preparatory work on 
those lines' was 'already in progress'. He promised to submit a draft organiza- 
tional outline soon. The level of expectation from which Thomas proceeded 
after his conversation with .Goring emerges from the war diary entry'* 7 which 
states that the Reich Marshal 'hands over to the department chief the prepa- 
rations for the entire administration. He emphasizes that the department chief 
will have a completely free hand; he does not intend to let any other depart- 
ments or authorities exercise any influence.' Only the food-supply area was to 
be taken over by Backe. 

In order to secure his presumed triumph, Thomas immediately ordered a 
draft decree' 68 to be prepared for Goring, the burden of which was to be the 
'concentration of command authority in all questions of the economy'. In all 
future operations the organization of the OKW would take charge of the 
'entire utilization of occupied territories' and perform the 'annexation of the 
economy of those territories to that of the Greater German economic sphere 
with a view to the greatest possible enhancement of German armament'. 
Thomas's ambitions evidently aimed at breaking the autonomy of the separate 
Wehrmacht services in armaments matters and at making OKW, under 
Goring's 'patronage', the command centre for the war economy. The future 
would show whether such hopes were realistic. But there can be no doubt that 
his model suited the demands of a modern war far better than the procedures 
practised in the past. 

(d) The Establishment of the Economic Organization East 
From the end of February 1941 work proceeded feverishly in the War 
Economy and Armaments Department on the organizational and conceptual 
foundations of an Economic Organization East. l6 » The Russia staff was in- 
structed by Thomas to prepare a new organizational draft for Goring within 
eight days.' 70 It was, among other things, to contain the unequivocal statement 
that the Organization was independent of any kind of military or civilian 
administration, receiving its instructions directly from General Thomas. It 
also contained explicit mention of the taking over of certain areas of responsi- 
bility from the Reich ministry of economic affairs, and the demand addressed 
to the Wehrmacht services to dispense with armaments offices of their own in 
the occupied territories. Even the take-over and securing of captured military 
installations was to come within the authority of the war-economy officers. To 

'*> KTB WiROAmt/Stab 1939/41, 214 (26 Feb. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/164. 

,6 * Der Reichsmarschall des Grofldeurschen Reiches, draft, Feb. 1941, BA-MA Wi/VIH. 411. 

,( » The account by Thomas, Wekr- und Rustungsv/irtschafi, 266 ff., is not reliable, although the 
secondary literature is largely based on it — e.g. Gibbons, 'Soviet Industry', ui ff. Birkenfeld tries 
to explain the conflict between Thomas's zeal in preparing for the Russian campaign and his 
alleged resistance by a kind of 'schizophrenia, so typical of men of the Resistance on active service. 
Duty compels them to devote their entire effort to the preparation of something which passionate 
volition is trying to prevent": introduction to Thomas, Wekr- und Riistungswinschafi, 17-18. 

"» See minute dated 28 Feb. 1941, No. 1317-PS, IMTxxvii. 169-71. 
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and 'safeguarding nutrition . ™ ""^ mth . >«>»™g after the population' 
economy officer oJ ^1 I i 7^ temtories '■' 7, The task of the war- 

•^^^l^^^r^ bc to accompany ^ 

areas. In «J£ Z ToSln^^Tc *° bdu ^ 

who seemed to have v^' ^ aimaments *»P«*>r in Paris, 

render possible the partTcioadon If 7 " rep ^ Sentln 8 G ™ng; this was to 
^served th'e SS^^^^^^ 

envisaged nv^^^ * Mav, 

^^^^ 

anure oci2 n h ^^rnr^x ics roie in * e 

T^otnas with th, tas k , furmer *^^*EJSI 

- SSSSS* BA-MA Wi/VIII. 4I , 
Oldenburg, 26 Feb. ,94,, kid * ° S " conc< ™ n S war-economy staff (special duties) 

version of 20 July ,965, BA-MA MSe ™ , 8 I"* Rosenbet B's political ideas: 

Thomas, whom he mistrusteTslube^feU L^hT bus '"* of 

study, 9 Mar. I94 ,, BA-MA RW 31/80 Schubert, No. 93/41 g.Kdos., Oldenburg 

MM.?^; BA-KmVlT " RCiCh Ma " hal ™ '9 Mar. , MI , minute dated 

enburg (conS^o^aniS ^V. Old- 

VIII. 347 . Banizanon, special duties Oldenburg], 6 May 1941, BA-MA Wi/ 
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clear that what he had in mind was not simply a reorganization in the 
economic sphere, but generally an integration of political, ideological, econ- 
omic, and military objectives into an overall strategy. 1 " 

Hitler ruled that the military administration of the Army High Command 
was to be confined to the operational areas, while the rear areas were to be 
handed over to civilian Reich commissars. These were to be assisted by 
Wehrmacht commanders in the handling of military and war-economy tasks 
in the hinterland. Overlapping authority, i.e. for the area of the military 
administration and for the Reich commissariats, was assigned to Himmler for 
the police sector and to Goring (or, acting on his behalf, General Thomas) for 
the economic sphere,' 78 The idea, therefore, was that the optimal collection of 
booty, needed on war-economy and on logistical grounds, was to be ensured 
by the co-operation of the 'four pillars': the Wehrmacht, Himmler's special- 
action squads, Rosenberg's Reich commissars, and Goring's economic organi- 
zation. Hitler did not accurately delineate the tasks of each of these. That he 
left to the rivalry of the different officials. Hence the structural and delimita- 
tion issues became the most pressing problem of the new economic organiza- 
tion. To achieve his far-reaching ambitions Thomas had to assert his 'central 
responsibility' vis-a-vis Goring's civilian economic managers and, at the same 
time, find a modus vivendi with OKH that took account both of the executive 
power of the army in the theatre of operations and of the overall economic 
concerns of OKW. 

Although the first drafts and instructions assumed a general directive- 
issuing authority by the War Economy and Armaments Department, Goring 
soon made it clear that he had no intention of leaving Thomas an entirely free 
hand. The draft of a letter by Thomas,' 79 designed to get the Reich Marshal to 
inform the commander-in-chief of the army that he, Thomas, would have full 
authority to deal with economic matters, was altered by Goring at the crucial 
passage. Its revised version ran: 'For the preparation and implementation of 
the organization necessary for this purpose I have set up a control staff 
answerable to me directly and headed, on my behalf, by State Secretary 
Korner. It includes, among others, Infantry General Thomas, head of the War 
Economy and Armaments Department in the Wehrmacht High Command.'* 
On another occasion Goring had given instructions that the economic organi- 
zation should be staffed by 'the best forces from industry', chosen not by 
OKW but by the Four-year Plan authority.' 51 Moreover, he delegated the top 
officials of his Four-year Plan authority into the Economic Control Staff East, 

See KTB OKW 't. 341 (3 Mar. 1941), and sect. I.vii.2(o) (Forster). 

See OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (IV Qu) No. 44125/41 g.Kdos., Richtlinien auf Sondergebieten zur 
WeisungNo. 21 [Guidelines on special areas supplementing Directive No. 21), 13 Mar. 1941, No. 
447-PS, IMT xxvi. 53 ff. 
'« BA-MA Wi/VIH.323. 

.so vo Wi/RuAmt bei OKH/Gen.Qu., betr. Wirtschaftsorganisation Barbarossa [concerning 
economic organization Barbarossa], minute dated 14 May 1941, BA-MA Wi/I D. 45 
|S| Chef WiRuAmt, minute dated 20 Mar. 1941 (see above, n. 174). 
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so that TTiomas's idea of a loosely constituted advisory body under his 'central 
responsibility' soon proved to be an illusion 

asst^Tf *t Econ ? mic Sta ff East and its subordinate agencies were 
assured of a m,htary channel of control issuing from OKW, the work The 
done by the specialized civi.ian departments was largely c^EfbTlS 

Agriculture in the Economic Staff East was headed by MinisteSek Z 
Hans Joachim R,ecke of the Reich ministry of food, a Parry meaESTSj 
and an SA Gruppenfuhrer. The Main Group Economic Affairs wa headed S 

had been a Party member since 1923 and a leading National Socialist 
economy )ournalls , M ^ h£ had ^ fa J " ^ Socia £ 

Export Promotion m the Reich ministry of economic affairs and in that post 
had been concerned also with trade with the east. The head of h"s RussS 

on S «G™ e R m WiUle,m Ter " Nedd ^ been empJoyed sL« £ - 
on German-Russmn economic planning' and was now assigned to me two 

Z ,H , "r" 11161118 10 Main Gr0U ? ' W ' of - e Economk Staff East £ 

haree tn C " me " tl0ned that " SUmmCr ° f ^° Schlott «" ^d b n in 
charge, on Gonng's instructions, of postwar economic planning After the 

es?iTL g d°L < l erman - S0Viet war ^ ad ^°na.ly took^rge of m ne^ 
estabhshed Mam Department VI (Economic problems of the newly occupied 

GXTm£Zt e ° f — ic affai « as weli°a C s C Sn 

occZS (Economic -P ohc y ^-operation) in the Reich ministry for the 

mTand STT T^T^™ ^ ° f «* Economi = StX East in 

.94 and for the planned cha.n of command in the Economic Organization 
East see Diagrams I.ui.i and I.111.2.) organization 

TTiese ministerial representatives, enjoying the confidence of the Party and 
oX n T d k and implementation of large-area eco^omt 

policy brought with them their own teams of experts into the Economk 
Organ.zation East, so that OKW was eventually left with only the naZ fSd 

SrrSTS! d 10 ^ ! f 31 r PCCtad0nS G6ri ^' s would nit 

remain a one-off decision but that the organization for the east would rather 
become a model for all future operations were soon disappointed OnV A nri 

IZ^Z^S 1 - H NeUhaUSen 3 -^-Sr d Th?mL A a P n 

S° ™oJT 8 d appomted him 'economic dictator' for Yugosla- 

via. OKW s organizat.on, which was then being built up for the Balkan 
campaign, had to be placed under Neuhausen and a complicated ha^ontza 
tion had to be carried out with his own apparatus narmon,za- 
As the Army High Command had been somewhat relieved at the news that 
« would be spared the 'burden' of administration in Russia, arran^em 

T es S T"Tor th Tf ' With0UC ^ COnflkt - B0th Sides considered 
necessary for the forward economic agencies to be closely integrated in the 

'"■ See KTB WiRiiAmt/Stab 1941, p. 4 ( 3 Apr. 194.), BA-MA RW ^.65. 
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Diagram I.m.i. Structure of Economic Staff East in 1941 



command structure of the ground forces. It was therefore agreed that while 
operations were in progress the Economic Staff East should be located in the 
immediate proximity of the quartermaster-general, to ensure smooth co- 
operation.' 83 In the rear army areas the subordination of one economic inspec- 
torate each to the commanding officers and the establishment of one or several 
economic control squads under the security divisions were envisaged, together 
with one Group IV Wi economist at each field headquarters in the rear areas. 
In the army area the higher commands were to have a Group IV Wi economic 
expert assigned to them, who would at the same time be OKWs liaison 
officer. According to need, these economic agencies would have attached to 
them collecting and scouting units for manufacturing industry and for agricul- 
tural produce and machinery, as well as technical battalions for the restoration 
of supply enterprises, mineral-oil units, and mining companies. 

It was the task of these economic agencies to make themselves available to 
the Wehrmacht commands to meet the immediate needs of the fighting forces. 
Although this task enjoyed priority while operations were in progress, pre- 
parations were to be made at the same time for the utilization of the country for 
the German war effort. In the event this meant that the economic officers had 

On the following passages see Wirtschafts-Fiihrungsstab Ost, Richtlinien fur die Fuhrung 
der Wirtschaft in den neubesetzten Ostgebieten [Economic Control Staff East, Guidelines for the 
control of the economy in the newly occupied eastern territories], June 1941, pp. 5-6, BA-MA RW 
31/128 D: Fall Barbarossa, No. 112. 
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to direct supplies simultaneously forward and back, which soon turned out to 
be lughly problemattcal in practice. The procedure was further impeded by tne 
comphcated regulation of authority to issue commands and instant Tht 
while the m .htary and economic apparatuses were leaning upon one another 
any clear subordmation was avoided. The quartermaster^eLal found iim 
self compelled to sacrifice the principle of uniform adminfstrationTn Ae arTa 
of operations to the economic organization's striving for independ nee 

A question that rema.ned entirely unresolved was that of me relationshio 
between the mihtary administration and economic agencies o7me one han d 
and the envisaged civilian administration on the oth«. As G6nW Zl been 

^XSt^ 1 ** UnifiCd C ° ntro ' ° f the -onomytTeotp d 
feastem temtones, Thomas saw no reason for aligning the boundaries of his 
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economic inspectorates along the separation-line between military and civilian 
administration. 

Within the Army High Command there was likewise at first no clear 
concept of how, or for what purpose, territories were to be handed over to 
Rosenberg, and attention was therefore focused on the phase of military 
occupation. Discussion between the quartermaster-general and the War 
Economy and Armaments Department, in which State-Secretary Backe also 
participated, led to the drafting of the 'Rayon Plan'.' 84 This provided for the 
economically most important Russian districts to be assigned a headquarters 
and a company of occupation troops each, in order to ensure the security and 
exploitation of the hinterland. According to OKW calculations such a pro- 
cedure would require the use of 360,000 men with 4,000 staff cars and 10,000 
trucks — a deployment which might perhaps be possible after the conclusion of 
the campaign but certainly not during operations. OKH therefore solidly 
refused to make such a large number of occupation troops available. Eventu- 
ally Thomas asked for the provision of at least 100,000 men from labour 
service and replacement units;' 8 ' even that proved to be only partially feasible. 
Thomas found support from Backe, who in an urgent letter to Keitel' 86 
demanded the creation of the greatest possible number of occupation troops, 
if necessary at the expense of the labour force in the Reich. He justified his 
demand by the grave situation in Germany's foodstuff economy, which, he 
argued, made a ruthless exploitation of Russia indispensable. But this could 
not be accomplished without appropriate pressure on the local population 
there. 

As soon as the occupied territories were handed over to civil administration, 
the Wehrmacht commander appointed by OKW — this was Thomas's plan — 
would occupy a key position. His duties in the economic sphere were denned 
as 'supplying the troops in accordance with OKH demands', as well as 
'utilization of the country and safeguarding of its economic assets for the 
purposes of the German economy'.' 87 The state secretaries and, more particu- 
larly, Rosenberg were informed of this at the beginning of May.' 88 Rosenberg 
was moreover notified that the Wehrmacht commanders would, in these 
matters, be placed above the civilian administration. Rosenberg objected at 
once, claiming for himself unrestricted responsibility in all spheres, including 
the economy. Hitler settled the conflict with his typical 'reluctance to commit 
himself'.' 89 Once the territories had been handed over to civilian administra- 

"* See the letter of Arbeitsstab z.b.V. to Gen. Thomas, 13 May 1941, BA-MA Wi/I D. 45. 

"s Chef WiRuAmt, g.Kdos., Fragen, die durch den Herrn Reichsmarsehall noch befohlen, 
bzw. beim Fuhrer geklart werden mussen [Questions on which orders are still to be issued by the 
Reich Marshal or which must be approved by the Fuhrer], 5 May 1941, ibid, (partially published 
in Muller, 'Interessenpolitik', No. 4). 

,! * G.Kdos., copy of La B. No. 39/41 g.Kdos., letter by Backe to OKW chief of staff, 14 May 
1941, ibid. 

See above, n. 178. 

,ss OKW/WFSt/L IV, g.Kdos., conference at Reich Leader Rosenberg's office, 1 May 1941, 
BA-MA RW 4/v. 759, 

"» Haffner, The Meaning of Hitler, 112. 
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lion, the economic agencies were formally to become part of their apparatus, 
while in tfieir specialized activities they would continue to come under Goring 
and h, S : Economic Control Staff. As for the Wehrmacht commanders, Hitler 
Z °^ military-security functions and responsibility for s"p- 

G ner,,^ P - * *" ^ P ° im which set seaI ™ *e failure of 
General Thomas s concept-^f his hopes that, once OKH had been success- 
fu ly squeezed out of responsibility for the occupied territories, he would 
estabhsh military domrnation and unified economic control by OKW The 
road was open to future chaos in German occupation policy in Russia.'"' (For 
the proposed boundaries of the economic Inspectorates see Map 1 1.1 1 ) 

1 o sum up, it may be said that in the spring of 1941 the head of the War 
Economy and Armaments Department had allowed himself to be induced by 
Hitler and Gonng to act as a wedge within the top military leadership, and, in 
pursu,t of his boundless ambition, to follow an eventually disastrous policy^ of 
estrangement from the Army High Command. The separation of the economy 
from overall occupation policy on the one hand encouraged the inclination of 
th. Army High Command to prepare and execute operations solely according 
to military and strategic considerations-which made collision with Hitler 
inevitable since for him the war-economy aspect occupied a higher priority 
And on the other hand, it gave free rein to the economic agencies' eagerness 
for booty, which was now able to run untrammelled by any other considera- 

\ d ° Pment WaS Iargdy also encouraged by German private 
industry, whose interests it met. 

(e) The Involvement of Private Enterprise 

The majority of German big business had decided, certainly no later than the 
early 1930s, to support those political forces which stood for an expansion of 
the German political and economic sphere towards the east.-*' This general 
SSTiT,?, T C f Stward u ex P an ^nist aims of National Socialism also 

SSS5 h a", ^ ° f immediatc war Potions by the 

Third Re lc h Admittedly there were a few industrialists who, at moments of 
international tension, believed they had to remind the political leadership of 

t cvT b r m " t ' StHCt ° bSerVati0n ° f an anti - Soviet expansionist 
P I° R- . 7™ CXCeptIOn rather to™ me all, the fact 

I W3r P° llC y f ver lost of Ae creation of an economic 'living- ' 

space in the east' was known not only to his closest political and military 

Z T T* f" Welt "" Kht ' 2 35 B., and Germany and the Second World War i .Roff 
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Map I.iii.i. The Planned Boundaries of the Economic Inspectorates 
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circle.' 94 The question of exerting direct influence, or of bringing about a 
change of course, did not therefore arise at all for the top industrialists or 
bankers. So long as the National Socialist leadership — whose powers of de- 
cision had been greatly strengthened after the depression of 1936 in the area of 
economic policy as well — ensured, or even promised, the satisfaction of basic 
economic interests with its foreign-policy or military operations, it could 

See Muller, Tor zur Weltmochi, 245 ff., and for Hitler's military circle the evidence of Below, 
Holers Adjutant, 185. 
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maintain the primacy of politics without opposition. Timing and sequence of 
individual expansionist steps might be determined by Hitler unopposed Thus 
a form of co-operation developed, in which 'on the one hand, the state was 
guaranteed the pursuance of its political objectives, while, on the other, the 
effectiveness of free entrepreneurial initiative and the freedom of private 
capital were not impaired*.'* 

The approval of Hitler's war policy by big business undoubtedly reached its 
peak in the summer of 1940. The hegemony which had been achieved in 
Europe assured it of undreamt-of opportunities of expansion and profit, 
especially as the administration was offering every possible support and en- 
couragement for the achievement of close integration with the European 
national economies, and thus for the goal of a strong self-sufficient large-area 
economy under German leadership. Although the resulting tasks required all 
the strength of the German economy, and although their accomplishment was 
still far from being in sight, there was unanimity in top economic circles after 
the campaign in France that the economic 'reorganization' of Europe was no 
more than the ,umping-off base for a global struggle with the Anglo-American 
bloc for control of the world market, and that German control and freedom to 
dispose over Russian resources had to be viewed as an indispensable pre- 
requisue.'* And in that context there could scarcely be any doubt that the 
solution of the problem through trade policy was totally unsatisfactory in the 
long term and could represent no more than a provisional solution. 

It is, of course, conceivable that prior to taking important decisions Hitler 
might have conferred also with leading industrialists, and consulted with 
them, without such contacts necessarily being mentioned in those records that 
have come down to us.'" Even so, it may be assumed with some justification 
that in the decision-making in the spring of i 94 r there was no direct impulse 
from big busmess towards a realization of anti-Soviet aggressive aims. Indirect 
influence, on the other hand, may be detected along the fringes of the political 
decision-making centre, as reflected by the discussion of the problem of large- 
area economics; and that influence should be seen as operating in parallel with 
the views of diplomats and military figures outlined above 
When, therefore, Governor-General Hans Frank at an economic conference 

3 k T re T° ing ° f JunC 1940 himed at ^ P° ssibilit y ^ a military conflict with 
the USSR,'* he could expect to meet with understanding on the part of the 
representatives of trade and industry. By July, within the Wehrmacfit High 

* For ^ ™™' m J ha ^ '4 04 Apr. ,94,), 379. See also V ol km a nn, 'Verhaltnis'. 
rmn™L u t temporary daemon see, among others, the arguments of the well-known 
economist Bnnkmann, 'Die wirtschaftliche Gestaltung' 

DMI™^T'7f'T'' ?■ S ° me P articular 'y asking instances are provided by 
£fe t^jlT- 7 L K- Gen t re,d ): ! inige Eriammgen des Heeres-Waffenamtes 2Z 
e^rienc« nf rh, Entw ' cWun 6 und von Waffen, Munition u „d Gera, [Some 

expenences of the army weapons department in dealing with industry, especially in the develon- 

- N d Ss: ™ it,on ' and equipment] ' 15 Jun * ^ ba!ma 
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Command preparations for a military 'eastern solution' were a secret which, 
despite all attempts at concealment, was leaking out.'» The Wehrmacht High 
Command order 'Aufbau Ost* (Build-up East), resulting in the withdrawal of 
labour even from vital armaments enterprises, Germany's defeat in the Battle 
of Britain, as well as the strengthening of the German position in Romania and 
Finland — all these were indications which, by August 1940, were correctly 
interpreted by attentive observers on the management floors of the German 
armaments industry. Detailed preparations for the attack on the USSR were 
by no means confined, in the initial phase, to the political and military planes. 
The realignment of armaments inevitably involved numerous enterprises of 
Germany's privately owned armaments industry, as well as their suppliers. 
German business in general, in so far as it was able — encouraged by surmises 
or indiscretions™ — to adapt to the political leadership's war plans, was 
anxious at that stage to ensure its influence on the decision-making process of 
official bodies with regard to the issue of economic policy in the occupied 
Soviet territories. Until the responsibilities of the different authorities were 
clearly defined, it was natural for firms to keep to those authorities which in 
earlier campaigns had been the control centres for the distribution of captured 
stocks, machinery, enterprises, and other economic assets. Individual firms 
which made themselves indispensable at an early stage by providing expert 
opinions and other information, or by making available appropriate expert 
staff, thus found the field wide open for the pursuit of their own selfish 
interests. 

This meant, primarily, the military economic organization. In contrast to 
OKH, where the excesses of private enrichment through officially gained 
information and influence were viewed with mistrust, 501 matters were handled 
in a comparatively generous way by the War Economy and Armaments 
Department. The close links and co-operation with private enterprise resulted 
in a tolerant attitude towards specialized staff called up for army duties, who, 
in armaments control squads or technical units, or as temporary managers of 
plants, often pursued the interests of their firms. 201 In the case of planning 
against Russia the Wehrmacht High Command's position was further 
strengthened by the fact that the quartermaster-general was focusing his main 
interest on the Soviet armaments industry, which he believed could, on past 
evidence, already be regarded as Wehrmacht booty, to be run under the 
auspices of the weapons departments. 

The intensified gathering of intelligence about the Soviet Union, practised 
since August 1940 by the war-economy section, provided a promising field for 

'» See Brautigam, So hat et skh zugetragen, 275. 

=°° See e.g. the relevant diary entries in Hassell, Tagebucher, 162, 165 (22 Sept., 8 Oct. 1940) 
™ Thus the commander of German forces in Denmark reported that 'all sorts of dubious 

characters are arriving from Thomas's office (black marketeers)': Haider, Diaries, 344 (6 May 

1940). 

On the close ties between the VFar Economy and Armaments Department and industry sec 
also the account in Thomas, Wehr- und Rusiungswirtschafi, ioSff. 
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success of export business' with the USSR, 20 ' The Hoesch concern's official in 
charge of business with Russia expressed himself 'very optimistic' about the 
development of bilateral economic relations and was favourably impressed by 
the fact that the Russians were already anxious to discuss business for 1942, 
which suggested that Moscow was clearly thinking of 'long-term planning'. 110 
The firm of Thiiringische Zellwolle AG opened negotiations about setting up 
a complete factory in the Volga region; these were successfully concluded in 
June 1941. 1 " The then first secretary at the Soviet embassy in Berlin, Valentin 
Berezhkov, in his memoirs records the frequent visits by leading representa- 
tives of German big business, who expressed the view 'that the Soviet Union 
and Germany complement one another in many respects and that the devel- 
opment of trade relations benefits both our countries'. 2 ' 1 There were even 
deliberate warnings of Hitler's aggressive intentions, which induced the Army 
High Command and the foreign ministry to launch counter-measures. 2 ' 3 
However, the interest in exports, which in the 1920s and still in the 1930s had 
perceptibly marked German industry's attitude towards the USSR, had long 
died down and had no effective political weight any more. The main interest 
now was in securing and further stepping up Soviet deliveries of raw materials 
and foodstuffs, as these had become vital to Germany. General Thomas 
undoubtedly summed up this attitude correctly when he said that trade 
exchanges were of course necessary and useful, but if 'the military leadership 
is in a position to make good the deficiencies in our raw-material resources by 
way of conquest, then this would be particularly welcomed by our captains of 
industry' 

In any case, there was no doubt in industrial circles about the seriousness of 
the military preparations for aggression. "* The Russia Committee of German 
Trade and Industry therefore felt it necessary to warn firms engaged in deals 
with Russia to have themselves briefed by the Committee before engaging in 
business negotations. 1 ' 6 

When Goring, with his instructions to Thomas on 26 February 1941, 
inaugurated the turn-about in war-economy preparations, he proceeded from 
the belief that, for the purpose of taking over all important enterprises, it 
would be 'appropriate from the start to involve reliable figures from German 
business concerns, as only with their experience will it be possible to do 

*« Minute of the 24th board meeting on 5 Feb. 1941, No. 8079-NI, Staatsarchiv Niirnberg. 

"» Confidential report by Leibbrandt, 10 Jan. 1941, PA, Dienststelle Ribbentrop, UdSSR. 

*" Kehrl, Krisenmanager, 222; for an extensive survey of the numerous contracts concluded by 
German firms with Soviet trade representatives in the spring of 1941 see Eichler, 
Wirtschaftsbeziehungen, 185-6. 

Bereshkow, John, 64. "3 Ibid. 65, and DGFP d xii, No. 260 {3 Apr. 1941). 

"< Thomas, Webr- and RSstungswirtschaft, 301— in its interpretation conflicting with Gibbons, 
'Soviet Industry', 110-11. 

See Hassel, Tagebiichet, 178, 183 (19 Jan., 2 Mar. 1941), 

"» Ruflland-AusschuC der Deutschen Wirtschaft, Tgb. No. 1369/R.D./C, circular letter dated 
21 Mar. 1941, BA R 7/4699, RWM, Landererlasse, xxxvii; qn the same lines also a memorandum 
of the Krupp concern dated 10 Apr. 1941: Gibbons, 'Soviet Industry', 111. 
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given to the War Economy and Armaments Department by the end of April. 
To facilitate the recruitment of the large number of experts for the technical 
units and the forward economic agencies, preliminary discussions were held in 
certain important fields,' such as the iron and metallurgical industry, with 
those private firms which had already earmarked experts for the take-over of 
Soviet enterprises." 3 For reasons of security, however, these arrangements 
were not extended until immediately after the launch of the attack." 6 

Parallel to such questions of personnel, efforts were also being made to 
ensure an exchange of views and information on the Soviet economy and on 
the economic objectives of the military operation. To that end the ministry for 
economic affairs approached the economic self-administration bodies, the 
industrial and specialized groups, which in turn approached individual 
firms." 7 Under the heading of 'large-area economy' information was thus 
exchanged on the prospects of expansion into Russia, and requests and 
demands were put forward in advance. Thus, weeks before the actual attack, 
'lists of booty' were already circulating in entrepreneurial circles; these had 
either been compiled in industrial archives 118 or made available by governmen- 
tal agencies." 9 The ministry for economic affairs expected firms to go in for 
'forward planning', to make sure they were 'ready for take-off' at the end of 
the war.*3° On much the same lines were the remarks by Paul Heinrichs, 
manager of the Zeiss concern, at the beginning of May 1941: 'Meanwhile the 
Balkans ■ have been cleaned up, and we can now get down to planning for 
whatever comes next.'*^ What would 'come next' emerged clearly from the 
principal agenda of the economic research institutions and the economic 
departments of big business firms; ever since spring that year — and increas- 
ingly so after the attack on the USSR — they had been producing expert 
opinions on Russia's economy and making them available to the state authori- 
ties. 2 ' 1 Interest ranged from sheep-keeping through the leather and footwear 
industry to cement manufacture. 

Competitive pressures and the urge for expansion caused many entre- 
preneurs to place their hopes in the opening up of new marketing and profit 

" s See minute by Hans Reichard, head of the foreign department of the Otto Wolff concern, 
25 June 1941: Czollek and Eichholtz, 'Monopole', 73. 

" 6 See minutes of the IG-Farben board meeting on to July ■ 941 , published in pan in Anaiomie 
da Krieges, No. 170. 

See Eichholtz, Kriegszvirtichaft, 203. 

*■* See e.g. Wirtschaftsgruppe Chemische Industrie, Die Chemische Industrie der Sowjet- 
Union [Economic group for the chemical industry, The Chemical Industry of the Soviet Union], 
second enlarged version, June 1941, BA-MA RW 19 annexe I/1510, as well as the collection of 
material on Lagerstatten, eisenschaffende und eisenverarbeitende Industrie im europSischen 
Gebiet der UdSSR [Location of the iron-producing and iron-processing industry in the European 
territory of the USSR], which the Reichswerke concern was able to distribute in a third version by 
July 1941, ibid. 1515. 

"» See the reference-paper of WiRuAmt, Die Lage und Ausrustungen der Eisenindustrie der 
Sowjet-Union [The situation and equipment of the ferrous industry of the Soviet Union], Mar, 
1941, BA-MA RW 19 annexe I/176; see also Eichholtz, Kriegsarirtsckaft, 203. 

«° Kehrl, Aufgaben, 22-3. 

"J" Personal letter from Heinrichs, quoted in Schumann, 'Kriegsprogramm', 722. 

'J' The papers are in the former secret archive OKW/WiRuAmt, BA-MA RW 19 annexe I. 
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opportunities in European Russia. In the field of mining it was mainly the 
ITTT™ *»?»™** concern, directed by Goring's economic man- 
ager Paul Pleiger, which was anxious to expand the empire it had created in 
central and eastern Europe by the acquisition of the valuable south Russian 
coal and ore deposits.™ Relying on favours from Goring, the management of 

R\in C e ,rH m w Wa ^K et , ennined l ° gain f0f itSClf an advanta « e in Russia ^er its 
Rhineland-Westphahan compeutors, who based their claims largely on the 
period of the First World War. 

The German textile industry also went into action as early as the spring of 
1941. Its representative, the textile industrialist Hans Kehrl, responsible for 
German textile supplies in the ministry for economic affairs as well as in the 
Four-year Plan authority, sought assurances from State Secretary Backe that 
die agricultural leaders would not erect any obstacles to the exploitation of 
Russian cultivation areas or production capacities.^ In March the Institute for 
Economic Research in a study confirmed Russia's surplus potential in textile 
raw matenals of parttcular importance to German textile circles',™ Although 
Europe possessed the world's biggest textile production capacity, it was 
nevertheless dependent on substantial Soviet deliveries of hemp, flax, raw 
wool, and linseed.* Russia moreover represented a still largely undeveloped 
gigantic market which, as the result of a Soviet industrialization policy favour- 
ing a one-sided development of heavy industry, was characterized by a hith- 
erto unsatisfied backlog of demand. It should also be borne in mind that the 
further development of cellulose production-as a substitute for the lacking 
raw matenals within the framework of the Four-year Plan-had reached its 
limits, set by an insufficiency of investments, building capacities, manpower, 
and finally even timber as its feedstock. 

The IG-Farben concern, as the largest and most influential enterprise of the 
chemical industry, was interested primarily in eliminating any burgeoning 
competition in Russia and in making sure that the existing capacities there did 
not fall into state hands, or indeed other private hands.** In the boardroom 
dial danger was seen as particularly great in the sphere of Buna. A list was 
therefore compiled of 'gentlemen suitable for employment in Russia for the 
purpose of taking over any enterprises for the production of synthetic rubber' 
and submitted to the Economic Organization East.^8 The issue of Soviet oil 
deposits ; had already been settled in the interest of the concern in March by the 
foundation of Kontinentale 01 AG. Unresolved, on the other hand, was the 

eZ^LT^' '° en ° Stland W0 " en ^ rei,en '' and the «™P>**™ive account in Riedel, 
i3< See Kehrl, Krisenmanager, 227 ff 

economy of * e n^ B 0miC ReSeaKh ' DiC WlrBChaft der UdSSR in Emzeldars«]lur,ge„ [The 
economy of the USSR ,n separate presentations], issue 2, Mar. ioji, Die Textilwirtschafi aZ 

evidence given by his deputy Otto Ambro", p'ubiishj infZ ^ 1Z 2 ™ * ^ 

Letter from Ambros to Krauch, 28 June r 94 K Czollek and Bichhol^ 'Monopoly 74 ff. 
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problem.of nitrogen, production, which represented a dangerous bottleneck 
both for agriculture and for the production of explosives within the German 
sphere of power. On 26 April 1941 the chairman of the board, Professor Carl 
Krauch, once more briefed the general council of the Four-year Plan authority 
on the situation and prospects of European nitrogen supplies. 1 * In May the 
nitrogen syndicate, which was dominated by IG-Farben, therefore prepared a 
comprehensive study of the Ukraine— rightly regarded as the most important 
nitrogen-producing and -consuming region of the future German empire in 
the east— and passed it on to the Wehrmacht High Command as a basis for its 
planning. 1 " 

Influential representatives of German big business therefore not only sup- 
ported the political and military leadership's decision to conquer European 
Russia m 1941, at the cost of a war on two fronts, but extensively promoted it 
by their active participation in the organizational preparations. This identifica- 
tion of pnvate enterprise with the National Socialist war for living-space 
cannot be fully explained by firm-specific expansionist interests. There was 
also a clear continuity of an eastward-directed imperialist economic policy 
which went back to the First World War. However, these inclinations were 
able to turn aggressive in the spring of i 94I only because the political leader- 
ship was clearly determined to conduct the planned campaign in the east as a 
war of pillage and destruction. The resultant abandonment of traditional 
practices of military occupation and administration allowed business a greater 
measure of collaboration and of influence even on political and military 
planning than had been the case in earlier campaigns of conquest. This 
emerged most conspicuously in the definition of economic war aims. 

(/) Economic Objectives of the Campaign 

During the first phase of the political and military decision-making process, 
until the end of 1940, economic war aims had been mainly defined in territo- 
rial terms. At the centre of interest was the capture of economically important 
regions, in order to weaken the enemy and bolster the German war economy 
Although the quartermaster-general in his plans had envisaged at least a 
partial rehabilitation of the eastern territories to be occupied, 2 "' there existed 
a variety of ideas among the military leaders concerning future economic 
policy vis-a-vis Russia. 

The Navyl High Command, in particular, being more accustomed than the 
army generals to thinking in global economic terms, regarded the objective of 
the campaign as the extension of Germany's 'living-space in the east' and 
hence her definitive immunity against blockade.^ From that point of view it 

» ' ^f^!! P ' an We ' BA R 2S/94 ' Reichsamt ffir Wirtschaftsausbau. 

» St.ckstoff-Synd.kat, W.ss. Abt., Ukraine, May .941, BA-MA RW 19 annexe I/1229 
See sect. 2(a) of the present chapter. y 
In addition to the above-mentioned observations by Fricke on 28 June 1040 see the retro- 
specttve observations by Grand Adm. Doenitz a, the naval commanders' con/eTnce on ■ 7 D c. 
'943> No. 443-D, IMTxxxv. 106-7. 
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of a war on two fronts. If Britain were really on the point of collapse, he 
argued, then 

the thought might suggest itself that by the use of force we must feed ourselves from 
Soviet territory ... If every Russian city reduced to ashes were as valuable to us as a 
sunken British warship, I should advocate the German-Russian war for this summer; 
but I believe that we would be victors over Russia only in a military sense, and would, 
on the other hand, lose in an economic sense. 

He justified his view by the argument that it would not be possible, against the 
expected passive resistance of the Russians, to exploit the conquered land 
effectively or fast enough, while on the other hand one would have to assume 
that the Stalin regime would continue to exist in Siberia and the war in the east 
would be protracted indefinitely. 

On the other hand, of course, there were figures in the foreign ministry who 
identified more strongly with Hitler's living-space programme and therefore 
welcomed the war preparations against the Soviet Union. 3 * 8 They emphasized 
the need to provide settlement space for an overpopulated Germany, and, as 
things stood, such space could be found only in the Ukraine. From there some 
10-20 million Slavs would have to be evacuated to Soviet Asia to make room 
for the Germans. The reservations thus created in Siberia would have to be 
strictly controlled by the Reich to prevent any flare-up of Slav resistance. 

Especially critical comment on the idea of rapid economic gain in the east 
came from the Reich minister of finance, Lutz Graf Schwerin von Krosigk. 34 ' 
When he learnt about the preparations for the campaign in the east he feared 
an over-extension of German strength and thought it wiser first of all to 
consolidate what had been accomplished. After Goring had told him that the 
'reconstruction of Europe' would be enormously complicated by the con- 
tinued existence of the Soviet regime and that a change of that state of affairs 
was therefore indispensable, he sent an extensive memorandum to the Reich 
Marshal in April 1941, based primarily on economic arguments.^ In particu- 
lar he rejected the assumption that the German supply situation could be 
substantially improved by the conquest of southern Russia. There would be no 
perceptible relief in the area of foodstuffs. On the contrary, he argued, as the 
Russians would burn down their barns and fields, less gram would be collected 
from Russia that year than the Reich would receive on the basis of current 
delivery contracts. And even if yields could be increased in the long term, there 
still remained the enormous transport difficulties. Even the greatest gain that 
could be achieved would never offset the loss which was bound to arise from 
the inevitable decline of domestic production in the event of a prolongation of 
the war. 

"* Vertraulich, Personlich, Russische Skizzen {Confidential, personal, Russian sketches], Feb. 
1941, estate of Niedermayer (BA-MA N 122/9), who records remarks presumably made by Consul 
Eisenlohr during his stay in Moscow for the purpose of discussing resettlement issues. 
See Schwerin von Krosigk, Erinnentngen, ii. 237-6. 

'5" Letter from Schwerin von Krosigk to Goring, 19 Apr. 1041, BA R 2/24243. 
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Significant however, is his reservation that matters would look different 'if 
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military and civilian obligations — i.e. it had to send supplies both forwards to 
the fighting forces and backwards to relieve the German war economy. 1 '* In 
addition, it was to get the Soviet economy going again — at least in certain 
sectors — and thereby create, the prerequisites of its integration in the German 
large-area economy. Although supplies for the troops had priority in OKW 
preparations, the three categories of duties were not clearly delineated. As- 
suming a. campaign of short duration, such a separation of tasks was not 
perhaps indispensable; but the longer the campaign went on, the greater the 
problems which a parallelism of different tasks was bound to create. In the 
spring of 1 94 1, however, such imponderables were disregarded, and not only 
in the Wehrmacht High Command. The drafts of economic war aims worked 
out jointly by Thomas's department and the civilian economic authorities, 
however, reveal another sigriificant feature. The principle, first contained in 
the quartermaster-general's reflections of February 1941, that not the entire 
occupied territory but only its economically important parts should be placed 
under 'orderly administration', 1 ** had been further developed and defined by 
Thomas. It was now laid down that territories which 'are of no economic 
importance for the conduct of operations, or for the greater German war 
economy, or for the creation of new states' were to be 'economically neglected 
after the most extensive exploitation'. 1 * 6 Moreover, the form of management 
was to be so chosen 'that the greatest possible benefit is achieved in terms of 
the overall war effort'. Special importance was to be attached to the 'attain- 
ment of a great surplus of agricultural and mineral-oil products'. 

Although this concept, in spite of repeated approaches, had not been 
explicitly approved either by Hitler or by Goring prior to the German attack 
on the USSR, General Thomas on 29 April 1941 briefed the three Wehrmacht 
services along these lines on the tasks and structure of his Organization East. 1 ' 7 
Three days later his directives were accepted as a binding oudine for future 
work at a conference of state secretaries. 1 * 8 They contained the following 
statements: 

1. The war can be continued only if the entire aimed forces are fed from Russia in 
the third year of the war. 

'2. Tens of millions of people will undoubtedly starve to death if that which we 
require is taken out of the country. 

3. Of greatest importance is the securing and removal of oil crops, oil-cake, with 
grain occupying a lower prionty. Available fat and meat will presumably be consumed 
by the troops. 

a » See Entwurf [draft] OKwTWiRQAmt, Apr. 1941, and Gen. Thomas's minute dated 5 May 
1941: Miiller, 'Interessenpolitik', Nos, 3 and 4. 

! » Paper exercise of the quartermaster-general, Feb. 1941, annexe 15, BA-MA RH 3/v. 132. 

! ' s Entwurf [draft] OKW/WiRiiAmt, Apr. 1941: Miiller, 'Interessenpolitik', No. 3. 

WiRG/Ic, minute dated 29 Apr. 1941, No. 1157-PS, IMTxxnl 32 ff.; in a list of points to be 
discussed at the subsequent conference of state secretaries it was again pointed out that the 
submitted draft should at last be signed by the Fuhrer or the Reich Marshal: see Stab la, 
Bespreehung Staatssekretare [conference of state secretaries], 2 May 1941, BA-MA Wi/I D 45. 

■»* Minute dated 2 May 1941, No. 2718-PS, IMTxxxi. 84. 
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4. Industry must be restarted only in areas of deficiency, such as: 
factories for means of transport 
factories for general supply plant (iron) 
textile mills 

armaments enterprises only in areas where there are bottlenecks in Germany. 
Repair workshops for the troops to be, of course, opened on an increased scale. 

This programme was absorbed, during the weeks that followed, into a 
number of papers prepared in the Wehrmacht High Command and containing 
directives for the exploitation of the eastern territories to be occupied. With a 
few modifications they continued to be valid for the officers and administrative 
officials of the Economic Organization East until the collapse of the eastern 
front in 1944. The relevant decrees by Goring and Hitler shortly after the 
beginning of the German-Soviet war likewise merely confirmed Thomas's 
drafts. 1 '' The most important document was 'Guidelines for the direction of 
the economy in the newly occupied eastern territories', also known as the 
'Grune Mappe' (green folder) from the colour of its cover. 260 In addition to 
organizational regulations it contained a detailed presentation of the principles 
laid down by the state secretaries on 2 May 1941. Again, the problem of 
agricultural policy played the main part. This was the responsibility of State 
Secretary Backe of the ministry of food. His decisions were accepted by the 
Wehrmacht High Command without comment and incorporated in the mili- 
tary directives. 

Backe, as mentioned above, had assured Hitler that possession of the 
Ukraine would relieve him of all economic worries. While this was in line with 
the ancient German dream of the 'Ukrainian bread-basket', it soon acquired 
special topicality as a result of the growing crisis in food supplies within the 
German sphere of power. Indeed, Backe 's continual warnings of a collapse of 
food supplies had contributed to that development.* 1 However, the investiga- 
tions and calculations made at the beginning of 1941 within the Wehrmacht 
High Command and in the staff of the Reich Peasant Leader about the 
potential gain arising from an occupation of European Russia gave little 
ground for optimistic expectations. 361 According to that study 'the world's 
greatest contiguous economic region' scarcely produced any agricultural sur- 
pluses. Even the Ukraine recorded a surplus only in its southern part, while its 
central and northern areas, because of their high population density and their 
industrialization, had to be regarded as areas dependent on imports. It was 

■» Fiihrer Decree, 29 June 1941, KTB OKW i, document annexe No. 63, and Ordinance by 
Goring, 27 July 1941: Deutsche Besatzungspolitik, No. 76. 

The folder was distributed in a thousand copies, BA-MA RW 31/128 D. 
161 See sect. 3(a) of the present chapter. 

See Erzeugung und Verbrauch von Nahrungs- und Futtermitteln in der UdSSR, bearb im 
Stabsamt des Reichsbauernfuhrers (Production and consumption of foodstuffs and feeding-stock 
in the USSR, compiled by the staff of the Reich Peasant Leader], 28 Mar. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I D 
1645. Similar warnings of a deterioration of the situation came also from within the Four-year Plan 
authority itself, as later reported by Dr Friedrich Richter, in charge of eastern affairs; see excerpt 
from his field-post letter dated 26 May 1943, BA R 6/603; also sect. I.m.2(6) at n. 144. 
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necessary, moreover, to remember that, because of the high level of mechan- 
ization of Soviet agriculture, wartime effects and internal upheavals must 
instantly result in substantial losses of yield. 

These losses can only be made good over several years and are likely to reach their peak 
in the second year, when cultivation can no longer be adequately performed. For that 
reason no surpluses should be expected under the given circumstances for several years 
to comej even immediate requirements for human and animal consumption will 
probably scarcely be met for some time. 

On the other hand, there were no reliable data on harvest yields. Because of 
fluctuations in consumption and during the harvest, and of losses in collection 
and transport etc., virtually any desired surplus or deficit could be calculated 
for Russia. Estimates of a 'normal' gross harvest varied between 80m. and 
I20m.t. of grain. What realistic booty targets could be based on that kind of 
data? The Berlin agricultural experts dodged the question. They proceeded 
solely from German requirements. The most important basis of calculation 
was the amount of grain which Moscow was prepared to supply under the 
trade agreement. These 2.5m. t. were already firmly incorporated in the Ger- 
man balance sheet for food. If one added the supply of the army in the east 
with its more than three million men, as well as the exceedingly tight food 
situation in the rest of the German sphere of power, then requirements quickly 
rose to 8-iOm.t. of grain which had to be collected from Russia. Because a 
'normal' surplus of scarcely more than im.t. could at best be expected from 
European Russia, the economic leadership had to find new ways of redeeming 
Backe's promise. The agricultural experts found a way out, with the aid of the 
geographical conditions on the one hand and, on the other, the introduction 
of a radical hunger strategy. In an expert opinion the Berlin agro-geographer 
Waldemar von Poletifca had pointed to the familiar disparate distribution of 
agricultural production in the different climatic zones of the USSR.** In the 
office of the Reich Peasant Leader it had also been realized that, notwithstand- 
ing all fluctuations, 'the relative ratio of the individual Russian provinces 
remained constant'. 1 * 1 The idea therefore suggested itself of restoring a condi- 
tion that had existed in Russia before the First World War — diverting the 
surpluses of the south across the Black Sea, to be exported to central Europe. 
The areas of deficiency in central and northern Russia, however, especially the 
big industrial regions, would thereby be cut off from their foodstuff basis.** 

In this way the Berlin agricultural experts were hoping to achieve a grain 
surplus of the order of 8.7m. t. for the purposes of the Reich. This entailed an 

*J Prof. DrW. von Poletika, Naturverhaltnisse und Agratgeographie der Sowjetunion [Natural 
conditions and agro-geography of the Soviet Union], BA-MA RW 19 annexe I/1550. 

* Study, 28 Mar. 1941 (above, n. 262); see also the presentation in Backe, Getreideviirtschafi. 
See Poletika's study (above, n. 263); a few months later the author held key positions in 
the Main Group Agriculture of the Economy Staff East; after the war he was director of the 
Agricultural Research Centre for the Eastern States in Bonn. For the Soviet judgement on the 
concept of agricultural exploitation in the Third Reich see Sinicyna and Tomin, 'Proval agrarnoj 
politiki', 32 ff . 
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Source: Prof. Or, W. v. Poletika, Berlin: Naturverhsltnisse und Agfwgeographre der Sowjewnion [Natural conditions and 
agricultural geography of the Soviet Union], 6A-MA RW 19 annexe I/T550 



Map I.ih.2. Grain Distribution within the Soviet Union (1939) 

Source: Prof. Dr W. v. Poletika, Berlin: Naturverhaltnisse und Agrargeographie der 
Sowjetunion [Natural conditions and agricultural geography of the Soviet Union] , BA- 
MA RW 19 annexe 1/1550. 

hinterland. The aim was not 'to convert the population to National Socialism 
but to turn it into our tool'. Above all the question must be: 'How does this 
help Germany?' 268 From that point of view the 'destruction of the Russian 
processing industry in the forest zone' was 'also an absolute necessity for 
Germany's future' — a statement reminiscent of the above-quoted navy 
memorandum of September 1940 (see I.ni n. 82) and typical of the continuity 
of economic-policy attitudes towards the Soviet Union. The consequences of 
such a programme were discussed in detail. They culminated in the statement 

** 12 Gebote, No. USSR-oSg, IMTxxxix. 369. 
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were captured intact, there was still the crucial question whether the raw 
materials, energy, and deliveries necessary for recommissioning them could be 
made available. As, moreover, these enterprises were predominantly located in 
the agricultural deficit ateas, food supplies for the necessary manpower were, 
on the Germans' own plans, exceedingly doubtful. This objective of exploiting 
the Russian territory for armaments production was not in fact pursued with 
particular urgency in the Wehrmacht High Command. Nevertheless it was 
included in the list of tasks and objectives in the 'Green Folder', 1 '' without the 
conflict between these goals and the premisses of the agricultural policy being 
resolved in any detail. 

The inability of the military and civilian agencies to work out between them 
a realistic and well-thought-out overall economic strategy was revealed also in 
other areas. Thus, according to all official directives, priority was to be given 
to raw materials in order to underpin the German war economy. Along with 
oil, other vital raw materials in short supply were platinum, magnesium, and 
rubber; these were to be collected immediately and shipped to Reich territory. 
Raw-material production was generally to be restarted, which would no doubt 
require a large native workforce. Yet the starvation strategy made it impossible 
from the outset to feed them properly. 

There was yet another regulation, presumably initiated by the ministry for 
economic affairs, to the effect that there was no point in controlling consump- 
tion in the east because no organized economic structure existed there. In- 
stead, all 'raw materials, semi-finished and finished goods of any use to us' 
were to be withdrawn from trade, and all business with third countries was to 
be cut off. Any surpluses of goods were, as a matter of principle, earmarked 
solely for German needs. This meant that the needs of the forces had to be 
satisfied first of all — especially their immediate requirements of foodstuffs and 
fodder, motor-fuel, tyres, clothing, sapper and construction materials, work- 
shop equipment, and medical needs. As for matching the short-term demands 
of the troops and the homeland with the objective of a longer-term economic 
reconstruction, at least in certain areas — to that question the forward econ- 
omic control squads found no answer in their documents or instructions. 

Another example was the statement in the 'Green Folder' that 520,000 
tractors and 180,000 combine harvesters would be available to Soviet agricul- 
ture in 1941. These figures had simply been taken over from Soviet statistics, 
without anyone questioning whether these machines could really still be 
counted on when military operations died down. Without that fleet of ma- 
chines, as well as the provision of at least 200,000 trucks together with the 
necessary fuel — moreover of an order of magnitude that exceeded total 
German consumption — it would be impossible to bring the harvest in or plant 
for the next season. Whether Backe's foresight in holding German farm 
machinery and equipment ready for possible employment in the east 11 * rep- 

"s On the following passages see Green Folder, pi. 1, June 1941, BA-MA RW 31/128 D. 
"» Evidence in KTB WiStab Ost/Chefgr. La 1941/42. BA-MA RVP 31/42. 
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their duties in Hitler's living-space programme. The question at this point is 
not so much Rosenberg's political and ideological disruption plans vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union as his economic-policy ideas resulting from them, and the 
influence he had on the formulation of the economic war aims for Operation 
Barbarossa. 

In his very first memorandum of April 1941 he made it clear that the 
political objectives 'naturally become valid only after the important 
war-related deliveries from the territories to be occupied — the deliveries nec- 
essary to the Greater German Reich for the continuation of the war — have 
been secured'. 285 And two days before the opening of the attack he declared 
again: 

The feeding of the German people undoubtedly holds the top place now on the list of 
German demands in the east, and there the southern regions and the northern Cauca- 
sus will have to assist the feeding of the German people. We certainly do not see that 
we have any duty to feed the Russian people from these surplus areas as well. We know 
that this is a tough necessity, beyond all emotion. Undoubtedly a very extensive 
evacuation will be necessary and the Russian nation will certainly have to face very 
difficult years. To what extent industries are to be preserved there (rolling-stock 
factories etc.) will have to be decided at a later date. 186 

The 'tough necessities', as formulated by the military and business leaders, 
evidendy met with his approval. 

The reason for this approval was that the short-term economic objectives 
coincided, at least in part, with Rosenberg's long-term plans for a 'new order'. 
This was true especially for the area of 'Old Russia' around Moscow, which 
had been classified by General Thomas and his experts as a foodstuff deficit 
area and had therefore been earmarked for ruthless 'exploitation'. 18 ? 
Rosenberg accepted the directive of Economic Organization East and de- 
manded 'very extensive economic utilization, such as removal of all expend- 
able stocks, machinery, and equipment, especially of available transport stock, 
river barges, etc.' 288 Rosenberg justified such a procedure not only on 
economic grounds but also by National Socialist racial policy: German rule 
was to be made safe 'by the total annihilation of the Bolshevik-Jewish state 
administration' and 'Muscovite Russia' used 'on a major scale as a dumping- 
area for undesirable population elements'. These, in Rosenberg's view, in- 
cluded the native intelligentsia of the Baltic States, whose removal would 
make room for German settlement. In a similar manner he intended to make 
the Caucasus and the Ukraine 'racially pure'; as a first stage he envisaged the 
confinement of Soviet Jews in ghettos. 

Even on the question of preserving the collectivization of agriculture — 
subsequently to become the most contentious issue in occupation policy 

"5 Memorandum No. I (above, n. 283), 548. 

M Rosenberg's speech on 20 June 1941, No. 1058-PS, MiTxxvi. 622. 

Minute by Gen. Thomas, 5 May 1041: Miiller, 'Interessenpolitik', No. 4. 
,!e Memorandum No. 1 (above, n. 283), 549. 
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during the German-Soviet war-Rosenberg initially showed great under- 
standing for the attitude of the economic departments.** There was no doubt 
diat during the first phase an effective exploitation of the country would only 
be pos S ,ble with the help of the collective farms. The expected shortage of 
draught animals dairy cattle, and general livestock, as well as the necessary 
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establishment of individual peasant farmsteads, even though decollectivization 
occup.ed a key position in Rosenberg's concept for the east, in order to win the 
willing co-operation' of the rural populations Expecting as they did a short 
campaign, the economic departments believed they could dispense with such 
co-operation. Even the suggestion of the foreign ministry that the peasants 
should at least be promised the reprivatization of farm land at the start of the 
German invasion and that livestock already in private ownership or the 
produce of so-called pnvate plots should on no account be requisitioned, was 
not acceptable to the military leaders or to the agrarian politicians in Econ- 
omic Organization East, since any consideration for the native population 
must ulnmately be at the expense of the hoped-for volume of boo^y i 

There were a number of other contentious issues. In the discussion of the 
currency problem, for instance, economic exploitation goals clashed with 

S ° rder ' idCaS ' AS eady aS mid ~ May ^ *e Reichsbank had 
submitted a posmon paper for the Green Folder section on money and 
credits - It took account of the exceptional importance of monetary pohcy 
especally inthe case of Russia. As the German occupying power would not be 
wil ing or able to offer any real equivalent to the population for services or 
local material goods, the success of the economic exploitation policy would 
depend largely on the confidence shown by the local population in me cur- 
rency of the occupying power. The collection of grain in the Ukraine in i 9l8 
had faded primarily because the German authorities did not have enough 
karht 8 and , l T USe * e P arallei use «»f the rouble and the newly introduced 
£cnT eC t C3USed 3 ? ° f difficuldes i ' 3 In *™ -th its past practice, the 
Reichsbank m 1941 mtended to set up in the occupied countries of Europe 
fifteen Reich Credit Banks, as well as an issuing-house in the Soviet UrZ 
and issue uncovered payment vouchers to the troops as well as to the econ- 

Borowsky, Ukrainepolittk, 92 ff., 200 ff. 
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omic administration to meet initial needs. Their redemption was later to be set 
off. against occupation-cost payments and reparations from the occupied ter- 
ritory. 1 * 

Rosenberg's staff vigorously protested against such manipulation.'^ On 23 
May 1941 Rosenberg actually appeared in person, along with his top officials, 
at the ministry for economic affairs so that, in conversation with Funk, 
Schlotterer, and a Reichsbank representative, he might get the directive 
changed. 1 " 6 He insisted that the currency problem could not be dealt with from 
a economic point of view alone, as conditions in the east differed from those 
in the west. Because of the 'very low standard of education of the Russian 
people' they would not even be able to read the Reich Credit Bank vouchers 
envisaged. It would therefore be preferable to introduce the Reichsmark in the 
Baltic countries at once, while retaining the rouble for the moment in the 
Ukraine and the Caucasus — until such time as local national banks had been 
set up — and moreover, in order to avoid a shortage of money, start printing 
roubles in Germany without delay. Now the Reichsbank objected to the 
suggestion that it should counterfeit money and doubted that the German 
army command would agree to pay its troops in forged roubles. Funk, on 
the other hand, was impressed by Rosenberg's political arguments and in- 
structed Schlotterer 'to negotiate with the military men at once, to find out if 
they would accept the proposals which had emerged in the course of the 
meeting'. 

The Wehrmacht High Command came out unambiguously against 
Rosenberg. The introduction of Reich Credit Bank vouchers was ordered in 
the Green Folder, and explained as follows: 

The purpose of the Reich Credit Bank vouchers is, on the one hand, to keep the 
industry of the occupied country going — in so far as it is of importance to us and is 
desirable for the preservation of quiet and order — and, on the other, to satisfy and 
balance the German forces' requirements of money. The former aim is achieved by the 
granting of credits to industrial and other enterprises, as well as to financial institutions 
or central or local administration bodies, when the granting of such credits is in the 
German interest. 3 " 

Payment of army pay in valid roubles was envisaged as an exception; as a rule 
Reich Credit Bank vouchers were to be used, and, if necessary, their accept- 
ance by the local population was to be ensured by the threat of force. 

Rosenberg's primarily political and ideological ideas were overruled also on 
the issue in which he was most involved, the special status of the Ukraine. In 

See Oettel, 'Beteiligung der Deuischen Reichsbank' Boelcke, 'Kriegsfinanzierung', 57-8, 
and comprehensively Blumhoff, Einflufi. 

■» RMfbO, Hauptabt. Wirtschaft, Aktennotiz betr. die politischen Auswirkungen der Wanning 
in den neu zu besetzenden Ostgebieten [Minute concerning the political effects of currency in the 
eastern territories about to be occupied], 23 May 1041, BA R 6/408. 

*•* Minute of the conference with Reich Minister Funk, 28 May 1941, No. I03I-PS, IMTxxvi. 
58t. 

*» Green Folder, pt. !, 24-5. BA-MA RW 31/128 D. 
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Goring and General Thomas, however, saw no reason for conceding to 
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aims. 3 " 3 The Wehrmacht High Command on the contrary assumed that Eco- 
nomic Organization East would later be maintained also in the areas under 
civilian administration. Besides, Dr Georg Leibbrandt, the designated politi- 
cal director of Rosenberg's envisaged ministry, had not so long before, in May 
1 941, described the duties of the eastern ministry as pure propaganda work. 304 
Hitler himself never admitted any doubt that war-economy tasks had absolute 
priority in the east, even though he was reluctant to commit himself for the 
time being on the organizational and personnel questions of the civilian 
administration. 3 " 5 

The primacy of the economy, to which Rosenberg now had to submit, 
emerged from the official guidelines for his employees. 3 " 6 All he was able to 
promise them in the event of conflict was to 'bring about an amicable settle- 
ment in consultation with the superior military agency'. 30 ? When two days 
before the opening of the attack on the USSR Rosenberg once more set out his 
ideas to the top leaders of the Reich, the Wehrmacht High Command's sober 
comment was: 'Can only be done by soldiers.' 308 

To sum up: the economic war aims were laid down in a fully autonomous 
manner by the military and the economic bureaucracy, in agreement with the 
top representatives of German trade and industry, and put into effect even 
against political and propaganda interests such as those championed by 
Rosenberg. These war aims were a summation of private business interests in 
the acquisition of Russian raw-material sources and processing installations, of 
long-term economic-policy ideas, and of actual economic constraints. Jointly 
they represented an unbridled strategy of pillage and plunder. The need for 
tough action and ruthless exploitation, repeatedly emphasized by economists 
and officers, was undoubtedly in line with Hitler's ideological premisses. It 
should, however, be remembered that, beyond the general framework, Hitler 
took no part in the detailed definition of economic war aims. Nor was 
that necessary, seeing that the plans of the military leaders and economists 
largely confirmed Hitler's expectations of the economic profit to be derived 
from the east. In a letter to Mussolini on 21 June 1941 Hitler outlined them as 
follows: 

3°3 Backe had received a specific assurance from Goring that he would be able to carry out his 
agrarian policy without regard to Party ideologists: see Kehrl, Krisenmanager, 223-4. 

J°» Ref. Groflkopf (above, n. 291); such an interpretation of Rosenberg's task is still perceptible 
in Thomas, VPehr- und Riisatngswimckaft, 272, where he observes that the object had been 'to 
bring propaganda influence to beat on the conquered territory as soon as possible through the 
organization of the Party and to carry out the liquidation of unreliable elements by the agencies 
of the security service and the police'. 

105 See sect. I.vn.i at a. 29 (Forster). 

Undated memorandum on the organization of the administration in the occupied eastern 
territories and the guidelines to be observed by it, No. I05&-PS, lMTxxvi. 592 ft On the validity 
of that instruction see Rosenberg's evidence before the Nuremberg Tribunal, IMTxi. 519, 540. 
No. I056-PS, MfTxxvi. 600. KTB OKWi. 407 (21 June 1941). 
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I hope above all that it will then be possible for us to secure a common food supply in 
me Ukrame for some ume to come, which will furnish us with such additional supplies 
as we may need m the future . . . Whatever may now come, Duce, our Nation canno 
become worse as a result of this step, it can only become better'- 

orienr^Tf ■ ^ ^ * ^ with his more agriculturally 

onen tated living-space programme may have harboured different ideas from 

~ C ° n ? C QUeSti0n ° f 3 POS8ib,e P°«cy in Z 

d S^TSfaT y °"k utiIization of Soviet armaments ca P ac ^ es > 

d.d not affect agreement between the political and military leadership on the 
economic objectives of Operation Barbarossa. This emerged dearly on 20 June 

o 9 ™ fo " r t0 T ° dt Keitd: <ThC therefore rnu " 

to secure for ourselves by conquest all the areas which are of particular interest 
to us from a war-economy point of view.' General Thomas commented on S 
»n a minute: 'If the military leadership is in a position to secure the lacfZ 

warmly wekome that.^ This concurrence of views was due Lgely to S 
So V v£wT l eCOn ° miC POSid0n ° n the eVC ° f *e Armani 

3- Economic Framework for Military Planning 
(a) The German War Economy until the Spring of i 94 i 

Once the euphoria of the early summer of 1940 had evaporated, it became 

nemTad n \ T"*' ^ P«" of JL European con T 

nent had not ,n fact achieved any abundance of material assets as a result 
The performance of the German war economy was still considerably below the 
p e-war level,- and since Hitler's future war plans did not allow for a diW 

be ZlrT* meM t Pr ° duc, f n ' " was ^at existing bottlenecks would 

be overcome m the near future or that the economy would undergo an 

caTS LT^f ^ ™ ^ ed * thetoo* 

captured in the victorious campaigns, and even although a slight increase in 
production was recorded, this meant no more-given thTdanger o long ern^ 

^7~^ n & Sh °r tTm P-tP-^entofGemany's'proWems. S 
mam difficulties arose from the shortage of manpower, more especially of 
killed workers.** The Wehrmacht's manpower requirements deprived the 
economy of the younger age-groups, with the result that not only was the s^e 
of the workforce ava,lable for the production process greatly reduced by 

DGFP d xii, No. 660 (21 June 1941). 
J '° Thomas, Wekr- und Riistungswirtsckafi, 300-1. 
I" t ee Denache <»id dtr Zweite Weltkrieg, v/l 5 j 3 ff. 

™ totet Tho™"^" d T^ n Res «-™^ft *■» Kriege (above, n. 1.3). 
un tins see Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtsckafi, 236 ft: Petzina 'MobilkH-nW 
and, by way of comparison, Milward, 'Arbeitspolitifc' Mob.l.sterung , 45,^; 
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comparison with the outbreak of the war, but also its work performance. 
Unlike the Anglo-Saxon countries, Germany was unable to draw on any 
additional manpower reserves. Repeated demands from military quarters that 
greater use should be made of female labour were rejected by the political 
leadership .™ Any more intensive exploitation of the manpower potential was 
prevented not only by ideological and administrative obstacles, but also by a 
lack of enthusiasm for the war among broad circles of the population.^ There 
was even some concern in conservative circles that the National Socialist 
regime, out of fear of a dissatisfied working class, might adopt a 'red course'.' 16 
Introduction of a second or even third shift, which would have been necessary 
for the utilization of such labour reserves as existed, therefore remained an 
unrealistic idea. 

Transition to industrial mass production, of the kind most advanced in the 
United States, continued to meet with obstacles in Germany.^ 1 ' One of these 
was the equipment of German industry, consisting as it did mainly of multi- 
purpose machines unsuitable for mass productions moreover, due to the 
direction of investments before the war, these had not been sufficiently up- 
dated, especially in the field of consumer products. Even in the metal-process- 
ing industry more than half of the machines were over ten years old in IQ4I.3' 8 
Machine-tool manufacturers were unable to meet the steadily rising demand 
for capital items. For the past few years the development of the machine-tool 
industry had been neglected in favour of armaments production, and its 
technical level generally had in some respects declined by international stand- 
ards. Additional burdens resulted from export obligations, mainly the Soviet 
trade, from the erratic and uncoordinated orders of the Wehrmacht services, 
and from shortage of skilled labour. Delivery delays of several years were not 
unusual, and all measures for the rationalization and stimulation of produc- 
tion yielded only minimal improvements. The same was true of the one-off 
relief provided by the employment of over 4,000 'machine-tools captured in 
Poland V some of which were of the latest American design. 

An increase in German war production was further being hampered by the 
shortage of raw materials. Although production of basic commodities con- 
tinued to rise in the Reich, thanks to the measures taken by the Four-year Plan 
authority, self-sufficiency was out of the question except in a few areas. 3 * The 
situation was slightly relieved by booty captured, principally in the west. By 
the end of 1940, however, the Wehrmacht High Command and the Four-year 

>'* See minutes by Gen. Thomas, 22 Aug. 1940 and 9 Jan. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.2232. 

J" See Thomas, Wthr- und Rustungswirtsckaft, 236. For an illustration of the sullen mood 
among workers see the monthly report of the counter-inteliigence officer 'Grubengebiet' (mining 
district) of the Reichswerke plant in Salzgitter for Feb. 1941, Salzgitter AG Konzern-Archiv 14/9/ 
2. On this see also Steinert, Hitlers Krieg, 183, and generally Wette, 'Hitlerfaschismus*. 

J' ( Hassel, Tagebiieher, 174 (23 Dec. 1940). 

J" Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungsviirtschaft, 24off.; Milward, Der Zweite VPeltkrieg, 189-90. 

See Wagenfuhr, Industrie, 162, table 7. >"> Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswinschafi, 242. 
3" See Wagenfuhr, Industrie, 166. 
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Plan authority pointed out that 'starting in the summer of 194 1 a considerable 
worsening of the supply situation' would have to be expected;*' That judge- 
ment was confirmed in May 1941.3" Even coal, though available in Germany 
in sufficient quantities, increasingly became a commodity in short supply. 

The food situation was also developing unfavourably .w The shortage of 
animal feeding-stuffs resulted in a marked drop in meat production. It proved 
impossible to offset the harvest losses of the first year of the war— over three 
million tonnes of grain— and the shortfall of oilcake and fodder cereals in spite 
of higher imports, chiefly from the Soviet Union, The state of the crops 
promised no more than an average harvest in 1941. In cousequence, once all 
stocks were consumed by 1 August 1941, the country, for better or worse, 
would be dependent on the harvest results.^ By the end of 1940 the army 
command assumed that food supplies were 'reasonably assured for 1941, but 
not beyond that. We'll swindle ourselves through 1 941/3=5 i n view of this 
oudook rations in Germany had to be drastically cut some weeks before the 
start of Operation Barbarossa. The army leadership's reaction was irritation: 
the generals saw the danger of the kind of situation which had existed at the 
end of the First World War.J* The effect that this would have on the mood of 
the population was obvious.3=7 Considering that General Thomas and State 
Secretary Backe were assuring him that possession of the Ukraine would 
relieve him of all such worries,^ it is easy to understand why Hitler was so 
anxious to carry out Barbarossa at all costs before 1941 was out and why he 
was attaching greater importance to war-economy objectives than to oper- 
ational considerations. 

The threatening decline in German production was partially offset by the 
exploitation of the occupied and dependent countries within the German 
sphere of power. It emerged, however, that the economic peacetime plans and 
large-area projections of the summer of ) 940 had painted a false picture of the 
potential of the Continents The true conditions were outlined by Goring's 
state secretary, Erich Neumann, on 29 April 1 941 as follows.M° Germany's 

J'i See ™ i j Amt r ^ tab Ia No - 2 384/40g.Kdos. I, Voraussichtliche Entwicklung der 
Wehrwimchaftslage [Forecast of development of .he armaments-industry situation] until 1 Mav 
194!, dated 14 Dec. 1940, BA-MA wi/I F 5.3662, and a similar observation by Lt.-Gen von 

™S , f th LT <of * tpml council of the Four-year Plan authority on iSNov. 1940, 
KTB WiRuAmt/Stab 1939/41, 122, BA-MA RW 19/164 

rrT WiRi i Amt/Stab Ib 5 No. 1043/4, g.Rdos., Kiiegswirtschaftlicher Lagebericht 

[Report on the state of the war economy] No. 21 for May 1941, dated 10 June 1941, BA-MA 
RW 4/v. 30"" 
™ See overall view, ibid. 7. 

»« See the information in Hassetl, Tagebiicher, 172 (23 Nov. 1940), 

"5 Conference between Haider and Chef H Rust und BdE, 23 Nov. 1940; Haider, Diaries, 747 
(23 Dec. 1940). ,H/ 
3" See Haider, Diaries, 914-15, 940 {12, 28 May 1041) 

Z ~ 6 S * ineI }> H " Un Krie S, >97-8. ** See sect. 2(c) of the present chapter. 

On the problematic nature of these calculations see Eichholtz, Kriegsmnschafi, 221 ff 
Der Vieriahresplan', Vortrag vor der Verwaltungsaltademie Berlin ['The Four-year Plan' 
lecture to the Administration Academy, Berlin], 29 Apr. 1941, Doc. NID-13844, Staatsarchiv 
Nurnberg. 
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raw-material and food situation was becoming increasingly difficult as certain 
industrial raw materials could not be obtained from the occupied or depend- 
ent countries either, or only in insignificant quantities, while on the other hand 
the maintenance of order and of production for the war effort made it neces- 
sary partially to supply those countries, once their own stocks were exhausted, 
with the necessary raw materials from Germany. As, moreover, agricultural 
production in the countries newly incorporated into the German supply region 
was largely based on feeding-stuff imports from overseas, from which they 
were now cut off, those countries were compelled to adopt an extensive form 
of farming; with the exception of Denmark they were therefore bound, if the 
war continued for any length of time, to turn from surplus areas into defi- 
ciency areas. In addition, there were the obligations Germany had undertaken 
to make deliveries to her allies. 

■ Although the increase in war-economy potential resulting from the ac- 
cretion of German power was substantial, it proved possible to make only 
slight use of it for the German war effort in the second year of the war. Only 
in the area of armaments production did the reallocation of orders reach 
significant dimensions; however, it encountered a variety of obstacles and, 
moreover, had to be paid for by the need to 'feed to a large extent' the 
territories occupied by Germany. 33 ' This applied also to the three million 
foreigners and prisoners of war employed as labour in the Reich in May 194 1. 
With their help it was possible to maintain the manpower total of the previous 
year, although that was three million below the pre-war level. 334 At the same 
time, in May 1941, some 50,000 miners went on strike in Belgium, in protest 
against the bad food-supply situation, thereby endangering coal supplies in the 
German sphere of power. 333 Altogether the pattern of German imports showed 
that, even in the second year of the war, the loss of roughly 50 per cent of the 
pre-war. import volume, due to the blockade, could not be made good. 334 With 
German exports, on the other hand, declining further, so that delivery offers 
had to be cut back and delivery times extended, the National Socialist leader- 
ship was increasingly forced to apply political and military pressure in order to 
maintain vital supplies from the dependent and occupied countries of Europe, 
and in order to compel them to accept a trebling of Germany's clearing-debt 
in 1 94 1. 335 Thus about a half (in value) of German imports were obtained by 
extortion without collateral. One of the most important suppliers of the 
German war economy was Stalin. 

B ' Kriegswirtschaftltchcr Lagcbericht [Report on the state of the war economy] No. 2 1 (above, 
n. 322). 

» 5 See Das Dentsche Reich urtd dcr Zvxite Weltkrieg, v/l. 807 (f. For an assessment of foreign 
labour see Herbert, Fremdarbeiier. 

J» See Weber, Die irmere Sicherheic, 55-6. The strike affected as much as 26% of coal produc- 
tion in the German sphere of power. 

» See the data in OKW WiRilAmt/Stab Z/SR No. 329/42 g.Kdos., Kriegswirtschaftlicher 
Lagebericht [Report on the state of the war economy] No. 29 for Jan. 1942, dated 10 Feb. 1942, 
9, BA-MA RW 4/v. 308. 

J3J See Volkmann, 'NS-AuBenhandel', 1 23-4. 
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(b) Intensification of German-Soviet Trade 

Soviet war deliveries represented a considerable strengthening of the German 
war potential not only during the first year of the war.** Even during the 
preparatory phase of Operation Barbarossa Hider could not manage without 
them. Indeed, they acquired increased importance in view of the small extent 
of the production increase 1 in the Reich and the continuing tight supply 
situation. Whether German diplomacy would succeed in inducing Stalin to 
continue and step up his supplies while, simultaneously, the German military 
deployment was being carried out in the east— that was a crucial question, 
political as well as economic, in the summer of 1940. 

German trade policy found itself confronted by two principal tasks: (t) to 
ensure the execution of the deliveries arranged under the trade agreement of 
11 February 1940, thereby resolving the problem of the steadily growing 
backlog of German deliveries to the Soviet Union; and (2) to negotiate a new 
trade agreement for 1941, in order to ensure a continuous, and if possible 
increased, inflow of Soviet raw materials up to the very opening of the German 
attack, bearing in mind that, the Soviet advance deliveries having been ful- 
filled, German reciprocal deliveries of war material and industrial equipment, 
to be completed by 1 1 May 1942, would have to start to their full extent at the 
beginning of 1941. There was no denying the fact that Moscow was in a more 
favourable position: for one thing, Germany found it very difficult to make up 
the backlog of deliveries accumulated by the summer of 1940 and thus to meet 
her delivery obligations, and for another, the greater interest in a continuation 
of German-Soviet trade was undoubtedly on the German side— at least while 
the war against Britain lasted. 

The foreign ministry's expectation that after the German victory in the west 
the Soviet Union might be prepared to give up the exploitation of its favour- 
able situation in bilateral trade and to accept an increasing German deb?" 
soon proved to be an illusion. At a meeting of the inter-ministerial Committee 
for Trade with Russia on 8 August it was even suggested"* that the growing 
German backlog in deliveries suited the Soviet Union very well, as by making 
excessive demands with its own orders it would be in a position to make the 
implementation of delivery obligations even more difficult for Germany, 
which meant in turn that the Soviets would not have to fulfil their own delivery 
obligations. The committee was divided on how Germany should react to 
such tactics. The demand by State Secretary Friedrich Landfried of the 
ministry for economic affairs that deliveries to the USSR should be given top 
priority was rejected by General Thomas on behalf of the Wehrmacht, because 
that would be feasible only at the expense of German armaments production. 
Goring, asked for a decision a few days later, was unwilling to commit 

io8ff°" ^ f °" 0WinE SM ak ° Birfcen fe><i> 'Stalin*, 5 ooff., and Eichler, Wimchaftsbezithungen, 

*» Minute by Ritter: see OGFP d be, No. 300 (22 May 1940J. 

m" KTB WiRuAmt/Wi 1940, 210 (8 Aug. 1940), BA-MA RW 19/244. 
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himself. 339 Although he rejected Landfried's proposal on the grounds that 'real 
rearmament was only just starting', he nevertheless asked Thomas to work 
towards systematic deliveries for the Soviet Union until the spring of 1941. 
After that, there would no longer be any interest in 'fully satisfying the Russian 
requests'. 

Shortly afterwards Moscow responded to Berlin's dilatory attitude with the 
threat of an immediate stoppage of Soviet raw-material deliveries, 340 which 
actually led the Wehrmacht High Command hurriedly to examine the possi- 
bility of dispatching 300 trucks to the USSR as an immediate step to defuse the 
critical situation. 34 ' The foreign ministry's negotiator, who had gone to Mos- 
cow at the Soviet request in order to draw up a balance sheet of reciprocal 
deliveries, produced a sober assessment for headquarters in Berlin. 342 Accord- 
ing to this, the German backlog already amounted to RM73m., with further 
deliveries to a value of RM234m. due by 11 May 1941. 

The territorial changes in eastern Europe gave rise to additional burdens. 
Although the Russians had taken over the existing delivery contracts of 
Bessarabia and the Baltic States, they showed no inclination to grant Germany 
any credit, as the former 'bourgeois' negotiators from those countries used to 
do. They demanded, moreover, that the German reciprocal deliveries now 
due were not to be made up of consumer goods, as had previously been the 
case. Instead, Germany was supply the Soviet Union with greater quantities of 
armaments, since surely — as Moscow pointedly observed — there must be 
increased capacities for exports to the Soviet Union after the campaign in 
France. 343 

The Soviets' intransigent attitude was clearly also due to the fact that, 
immediately after Hider's decision of 31 July 1940, measures had been put in 
hand to broaden the deployment basis against the Soviet Union. Stalin cannot 
have failed to notice that German influence in both Romania and Finland — 
which until then had been part of the Soviet sphere of influence — was being 
built up by means of massive arms deliveries. In the case of Finland this gave 
rise to a violent quarrel about control of the strategically important nickel 
deposits of Petsamo, 344 which defied setdement by agreement until the spring 
of 1941 and which more than once put a heavy strain on German-Soviet 
economic negotiations. 

These had to be temporarily suspended in September 1940, when the head 
of the German delegation in Moscow, Minister Schnurre, saw no way of 

™ Chef WiRuAmtj minute of conference at Reich Marshal Gdting's office on 14 Aug. 1940: 
Thomas, VCehr- mtd Rusmngswimchaft, 512-13, 

>" Letter telegram No. 1828 from the German ambassador in Moscow to the foreign ministry, 
3 Sept. 1040, PA, Buro des Staatssekretirs, RuBland, vol. ii. 

»• KTB WiRiiAmt/Wi 1940, 250 (9 Sept. 1940), BA-MA RW 19/244. 

«■ Minute by Schnurre, DGFPd xi, No. 128. (28 Sept. 1940). 

M3 Telegram No. 1890 from the German ambassador in Moscow to the foreign ministry, 10 
Sept. 1940, PA, Buro des Staatssekretirs, RuBland, vol. ii. 
See sect. I.vi.2 at nn. 23 ff. (Ueberschar). 
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meeting Soviet demands for intensified German arms deliveries.** In Berlin he 
called for an urgent decision by Hitler, as otherwise the 'massive deliveries of 
raw materials, especially grain, mineral oil, cotton, precious and non-ferrous 
metals, and phosphates would cease, at least temporarily, and could at best be 
resumed at a later date at a much lower level and with heavy sacrifices of 
German deliveries'. He referred to the statement of the Reich ministry of food, 
according to which German grain stocks would be exhausted in the course of 
the current year, with Russia being the only country capable of continuing to 
make major deliveries in the future. Basically this represented 'very substantial 

Z T m°1? C G lT D r T econom y'' and als ° ^ P^icular for the vital route 
to the Middle and Far East. 

When the Soviet Union thereupon heightened the conflict by cancelling all 
ong-term orders for industrial plant (e.g. the negotiations about the construc- 
tion of hydrogenation plant, which had produced no results since the spring of 
1940, and by switching the bulk of its orders to the areas of machine-tools and 
rolling-mill products, this had a major effect on German armaments produc- 
tion. Goring therefore called an emergency meeting of all departments in- 
volved, m the hope that a solution might be found."* The foreign ministry and 
the ministry for economic affairs once more demanded that 'Russian orders' 
be p aced on an equal footing, in the category of top priority, with orders for 
the Wehrmacht, and mdeed even given precedence in specific instances. 
General Thomas, while acknowledging that the Soviet Union, after south- 
eastern Europe, had become the 'most important supplier' for Germany, 
declined to take responsibility for having the Wehrmacht's rearmament drive 
impaired by an upgrading of Soviet orders and insisted that Hitler be in- 
formed. Goring, who was clearly anxious to avoid such a step, tried to achieve 
a compromise. He ruled that, on the one hand, it should be investigated 'to 
what extent Russian imports are to be restricted', while, on the other hand, 
Soviet orders due for delivery by 1 1 May 1940 were to be accorded top priority 
other Soviet orders, however, were to be ignored. 
This decision, of course, produced only a slight relaxation in German- 
Soviet trade relations. As for the new round of negotiations about another 
trade agreement, it was impossible to make any further trade-policy con- 
cessions with regard to short-term German delivery obligations. So how was 
Stalin to be mduced to continue his raw-material deliveries in the spring of 
1940? Territorial concessions in eastern Europe as the price of Soviet advance 
delivenes-a soluuon in 1939-had to be ruled out towards the end of I94 o in 
view of the German deployment in the east. Neutral countries were expecting 
if anything, an intensification of German-Soviet trade, as Soviet grain deliver- 
» See DGFPd xi, No. 128 (28 Sept. 1940) 
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ies to Germany, given the disastrous grain harvest in the Balkans, would no 
longer be sufficient in their present quantities to supply the German sphere of 
power.*" " 

The invitation to the Soviet foreign minister Molotov to visit Berlin at the 
beginning of November 1940 to negotiate about a possible Soviet adherence to 
the Tripartite Pact 348 represented an attempt by the German side to bam- 
boozle Stalin with the transparent offer of territorial expansion towards the 
Indian Ocean and thereby to gain a basis for negotiations on trade-policy 
problems. The foreign ministry's estimate in advance of Molotov's visit sug- 
gested that Moscow was evidently interested in a meeting.*' For the following 
year a delivery of 1.2m. t. of grain had already been firmly promised and a 
further million tonnes held out as a possibility. In return, Germany offered 
long-term deliveries of heavy armaments, railway rolling-stock, merchant ves- 
sels, and other industrial goods. 350 

In his conversations with Molotov Hider pointed out that 'peaceful co- 
operation' between the two countries presupposed respect for Germany's vital 
economic interests and for her hegemony in eastern Europe. 15 ' The Soviet 
Union had to guarantee 'under all circumstances' to deliver the raw materials 
indispensable to Germany. The Soviet foreign minister, however, rejected 
Hider's share-out of spheres of interests and emphasized the specific conflicts 
existing with regard to Finland and the Balkans. Goring thereupon made one 
more attempt to persuade Molotov to favour 'large-scale planning of econ- 
omic relations' and to overlook 'trifling matters'; Molotov retorted that surely 
Germany had acquired sufficient additional resources in the occupied territo- 
ries to make it possible for her to meet Soviet orders. After the failure of the 
political talks about the Soviet Union's adherence to the Tripartite Pact the 
Soviet leadership was endeavouring once more to strengthen bilateral relations 
by making concessions in the economic field. During the trade talks in Mos- 
cow, shortly after Molotov's return from Berlin, the Russians submitted a 
proposal which, in its scope, went a long way to meet German ideas." 2 
Moscow promised deliveries to a value of RMi,6oom. by 11 May 1942, 
including 2.5m. t. of grain, 970,000 1. of mineral oil, and 200,000 1. of manga- 
nese ore. In return, Germany was to ensure the smooth fulfilment of orders 
already placed, and additionally supply further armaments to a value of 
RMnom. Top priorty among Soviet requests was again held by machine- 
tools, which Moscow was now also demanding in payment for transit freight 

M Telegram No. 912 from the German embassy in Ankara to the foreign ministry, 11 Nov. 
1940, PA, Buro des Staatssekretars, RuiHand, vol. ii. 

»» See sect. I.1.5 (Forstor). » See DGFP d xi/l, Nos. 317, 318 (11 Nov. 1940). 

»° As the Soviet Union was particularly interested in deliveries of tank-turrets and armour 
plating, Schnurre had recommended an obliging response on these items, so as not to put the 
conclusion of the agreement in jeopardy. See telegram No. 1310 of the German embassy in 
Moscow to the foreign ministry, 2 Nov. 1940, PA, Buro des Staatssekretars, RuBland, vol. ii. 
See sect. I.1.5 at n. ]6 (Forster). 

js= See DGFPd xi, Nos. 409 (27 Nov. 1940), 4T2 (28 Nov. 1940), 437 (2 Dec. 1940). 
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to the Far East This demand, considering Germany's lack of rubber, touched 
upon a cnncal bottleneck m the National Socialist war economy. Despite its 
generous offer, the Soviet Union therefore wished to ensure its own ad^an! 
tage. So far however, the negotiations had been blocked by the German side 
because of the issue of additional armaments orders. The representatives of 

£l H U TH ar h P ^-- aUth0tity ' and ° f Wehrmachl »** Command, whThad 
been briefed by Gonng m November 1940 on the final decision to launch a 
campaign in the east, had openly boycotted the talks about Soviet armaments 

Inv H , fiI ' ed K before date P'^ned for the attack, even the conclusion of 
any deal and the start of manufacture were bound to compel the German 
armaments firms to switch manpower resources, which would in consequence 
be lacking for the implementation of top-priority orders for the Wehrmacht 
The foreign ministry's head of delegation was worried that the negotiations 
would not be concluded successfully owing to a lack of flexibility, nd tZ 
fore tried to persuade Thomas and Haider to intervene in their own military 
.merest. He induced the foreign ministry to use its influence on the board of 
the Rhemmetall armaments firm, because that firm had refused to accept 
Soviet armaments orders on the grounds of being weighed down by orders for 
the Wehrmacht. 35 * 

Any concessions from the German side on the issue of armaments deliveries 
were bemg .mpeded by the difficult situation which emerged ever more clearly 
in the war-economy preparations for Operation Barbarossa. Upon the em- 
phatic urgmgs of the men responsible for armaments, Hitler had only iust 
agreed to delay manufactures for the war against the Soviet Union A 
measure of relief was provided by the negotiations-which were running 
parallel to the economic talks-^n compensation to meet the claims of ethnic 
German resetders from the former Baltic States.^ Molotov's offer of 
RMi 5 om. again exceeded the expectations of the German delegation 
ti « °i e u P0S,t1 ^ demem W3S Pr ° vided by the tutorial requests in connec- 
,3!, i?h ^"nan side demanded raw-material deliveries to the value of 

,™ A, ,h J"™' ' USSR W3S ready t0 Pay ° nly about a « of that 

sum. At the begtnning of January, however, Molotov revised his offer and 
came fairly close to the German proposal.- When the German foreign min- 
ister thereupon asked for immediate payment,* not surprisingly in view of the 
preparations for the attack on the Soviet Union, by then in top gear, the 
German embassy .n Moscow found that demand excessive and requested 
«' See DGFP d xi, No. 425 (29 Nov. 1940). 

» Ib.d., No. 59 , (2 Jan. ,94.). » I bid ., Nos . 59 g ; ^ ^ 4 Ja „ ^ 
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more latitude for negotiations. However, Stalin's interest in settling the fron- 
tier problem was such that eventually he gave way as well on the timing of 
payments. It was agreed in a secret protocol that the purchasing price of 
RM32.4m. would be paid.within a period of three months, in gold and in non- 
ferrous metals of importance to the war effort.' 59 

Otto Felix Brautigam, the German consul-general in Batumi, came up with 
yet another variant of this kind of deal, which undoubtedly was more profit- 
able to the German side. Just before the end of 1940 he urgently proposed that 
the German population in Russia should be repatriated. 3 * Brautigam had 
learnt of the German offensive plans in the Wehrmacht High Command at the 
beginning of July 6 ' — even before he assumed his new duties — and presumably 
was at first concerned about the protection of that ethnic group. However, on 
the model of the German resettlers from the Baltic States, these repatriates 
from Russia might also have been traded in for additional urgently needed raw 
materials. As it happened, there was no time to realize that project. 

In the end, negotiations about a new trade agreement were successfully 
concluded only because Germany decided to make concessions in the arma- 
ments sector. A short-term release of Luftwaffe equipment to a value of 
RMym. and promises to supply over 30,000 1. of aluminium and I50t. of 
cobalt 3 * 1 were accepted by the Soviets as tokens of good will. The head of the 
German delegation regarded the outcome as decisive for Germany's future 
conduct of the war.' 63 This was the most important trade agreement ever 
concluded by Germany: it placed the Russians under an obligation to supply 
the very raw materials 'of which we have a shortage that we cannot meet in any 
other way'. By the time the agreement was eventually signed on 10 January 
1940,3 s4 German trade policy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union had not only achieved 
the objectives stemming from Hitler's decision in the summer of 1940 to an 
astonishing degree, but had considerably surpassed them. Stalin had under- 
taken to make substantial deliveries by the summer of 1941, while Germany 
was allowed to start by making good her delivery backlog from 1940; she 
would not, therefore, have to embark on her new deliveries to the Soviet 
Union until a date when the attack would have long been launched. 

The foreign ministry was thus justified in drawing attention, in an instruc- 
tion to all its agencies, to the inestimable value of that agreement. 365 If it were 
not for the Soviet deliveries, some 'very harsh' economies would be necessary 
in certain areas, whereas now Germany would have 'abundant supplies'. It 

Ibid., No. 638 {10 Jan. 1941). 
540 Letter from Brautigam to Leibbrandt, 30 Dec. 1940, BA-NS 43/37; Brautigam here made 
use of his long connection with the Eastern Agency of the Foreign Policy Department of the 
NSDAP. In Apr. 1941 he was appointed officer in charge of liaison between Rosenberg's staff and 
the Army High Command; subsequently, under Leibbrandt, he became head of the Basic 
Department (Grundsatzabteiling) in the ministry for the eastern territories. 
361 Brautigam, So hat es sick zugetragen, 275. 

DGFP D xi, Nos. 539, 568 (20, 25 Dec. 1940). *J Ibid., No. 568 (25 Dec. 1940). 
3t < Ibid., No. 637 (10 Jan. 1941). 3< * Ibid., No. 640 (11 Jan. 1941). 
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may be assumed that the Soviet delivery promises were taken by Hitler as 
confirmation of the economic motives for his aggressive plans, and that 

Sht . Tri 8 abk ' Sh0rt,y afte ™^ to show himself in the 

right light by his memorandum. The exuberant reaction of the German 
economy press to the conclusion of the agreement with Moscow did much to 
Mate German business interest in the resources of the Soviet Union * 
rhus Hans Jonas, the director of the German Eastern Fair, who had taken an 
important part ,n the negotiations and who, at the same time, was involved in 
the Wehrmacht High Command's economic preparations-moreover, six 
months later he was put in charge of the economic department of the Reich 
Commissariat Ukraine-in a reputable economic journal** elaborated on the 
bridging function of East Prussia, for which 'a hinterland extending far south 
into the Government-General and into the rich southern Russian provinces' 
had been opened up. East Prussia, in consequence, now had a foreign-trade 
radius extending -from the Baltic to the Pacific'. An unpublished economic 
analysis^ likewise recalled such traditional economic objectives with regard to 
title Sov.et Union by stating that only the solid integration of Russia into the 
German large-area economy could ensure German immunity to blockade 
I he author, not privy to 'grand polities', believed that a trade-policy solution 
was bound eventually to remain unsatisfactory. Problems resulting from the 
interaction of the creation of a German large-area economy and Soviet 

F wT m l° Uld3 hC beUeVedj be rCSolved onl y in «*« "ode of the 

±-irst World War, i.e. by military means. 

Once Hitler had decided that the 'Russian agreement must be implemented 
at ail costs the departments represented on the Trade Policy Committee 
agreed to meet German delivery obligations during the next few months 
whatever happened-^ven at the expense of Wehrmacht orders-so as not to 

from°rhensSR r 3 ^ r needed ™w-°»*eri,l shipments 

from the USSR. 37 " Firms were instructed to accept Soviet orders in every case 
But whereas Soviet deliveries, after some weather-related transport diffi- 
culties, once more rose dramatically after March 1941-30 much so that 
Moscow complained of insufficient rolling-stock being made available by 
ShT^ preVe " tin S Soviet Union from filling her orders as prom- 
ised" -Berlin naturally enough endeavoured to delay her deliveries of war 
material during the final few weeks before the offensive. 
The Soviets, however, took no countermeasures. On the contrary, the 

inTJf,? '* AUS ^ U [Funher ^P 3 ™™). which referred to 'vast new possibilities of 

.mporting commodities vnal to our life and to the war for a long time ahead' P ° SSlb " mes of 
#■ 'Jonas, OstpreuGen und Kimigsberg'; Jonas here also mentions the infrastructure „| 9n , «f 

** Wolf, Handelsbeziehungen. 

2 ' KTB WiRiiAmt/Stab 1939/41, 130 (5 Feb. 194,), BA-MA RW 1 97,64; in response to 
himXn S ^ P<>r, , COnCem l n8 8T3nting ° f Pri0ri ^ 10 SovicI ° td ^> Hitler de !in e rto Z ral ° 
UUtP d xu, No. 13 ( 4 Feb. 1941). 37. See Birfcenfeld, 'Stalin', 503. 
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Soviet' Union made every effort to meet its delivery obligations punctually 
and at times even at the expense of its own national stockpiles. Stalin was 
evidently determined, even aganist his own interests, not to offer Hitler any 
reason for a military conflict and to prove the value to the Reich of the 
German-Soviet economic alliance. On the German side, on the other hand, 
the impression was gaining ground, ever since Hitler's decision in July 1940, 
that Moscow's solid adherence to the principle of mutually profitable relations 
was placing an increasing strain on Germany's war economy. This in turn 
seemed to justify Hitler's decision to go to war. The SS security service's 
Meldungen aus dem Reich (Reports from the Reich) of 12 April 1941 reflected 
a widespread mood: 

It is being said that in return for her deliveries Russia was receiving not foreign currency 
but top-quality machines, but that Germany would soon be unable to do without those 
machines and would put a stop to the deliveries. Russia would then refuse to deliver oil 
and grain. As, however, Gennany would have to feed almost the whole of Europe 
during the coming winter, she was obliged to secure the Ukraine and the Russian 
oilfields. '^ 

Simultaneously, rumours were making the round in Berlin government 
dries that Moscow might, under certain conditions, be prepared to cede those 
territories voluntarily. Such suppositions were being spread by those who 
regarded Operation Barbarossa as 'lunacy' and would have preferred instead 
to operate with the mere threat that the Bolsheviks would 'all have their heads 
cut off unless they did what Hitler wanted'. In that way they were to be 'made 
to comply without fighting'.'" These persons presumably included the 
German ambassador in Moscow, who on 28 April 1941 made one last attempt 
to convince Hitler of the advantages of a continued economic alliance."* In a 
conversation with him he suggested that substantially greater concessions 
could surely still be obtained from Stalin through negotiation. Perhaps Mos- 
cow would supply up to five million tonnes of grain in the following year. 
Hitler, who did not place much faith in his diplomats' reports anyway and 
who — this was the impression of the foreign minister — appeared to be better 
briefed from other sources, revealed himself well informed on the problems of 
German-Soviet trade and rejected such speculations, if only on the grounds of 
existing transport difficulties. 

w Meldungen aus dem Reich, 143-4. 

"> Hassell, Tagebiicher, 199 (4 May 1941). American journalists in Berlin regarded such ru- 
mours as credible, as the USSR would not stand a chance in a military conflict; see report dated 
19 May 1941, PA, Dienststelle Ribbentrop, UdSSR. The Hungarian minister in Berlin spread the 
speculation that Stalin was ready to concede to the Germans the control of the production and 
transportation of Soviet raw materials, thereby submitting to the German large-area economy: see 
St. S. No. 357, minute by Weizsacker, 22 May 1041, PA, Buro des Staatssekretars, Rutland, vol. 
v. In senior SA leadership circles there was a conviction that Molotov would soon come to Berlin 
to sign a new trade agreement: see Watzdorf, 'Lehren', 15. The military attache in Moscow, on 
the other hand, was more cautious: 'Russia will do anything to avoid war and yield on every issue 
short of making territorial concessions': Haider, Diaries, 904 (5 May 1941). 

3« DGFP D xii, No. 423 (28 Apr. 1941). 
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The general approval which Hitler's intention to seize the vital raw materials 

5?E2Ef y / orce met with among ^ top echeIons of ** 

big bus.ness and economic administration was probably due in no smal 

denenT ? ^ ^ w «««** become Lias ngl" 

dependent on Sov Ie t deliveries. Those fears, however, should not be ovfr- 

cont" , K Preparatl ° ns f< * * e a "** « the Soviet Union had «J, 
conc ret phaS e a ce rt al n relaxed mood began to spread at least among 
leadership of the Re,ch. This was most perceptible in the annamems ar^ 
ITntri ^ StrCSSCS ° f Gema ^oviet trade were particularly maSced £ 
Aat field. In June 1941, at any rate, some RM6oom.' s worth of Soviet orde" 

portion bdnS manufactured ' blocking a consider^ o 

portion of German armaments capacities^ Why was Hitler prepared, as late 
as the spnng of i 94I , to accept that reduction in his own armament Tte 
answer that he was evidently interested in a smooth functioning of G™! 

onTb7the7 SUrCly inSU ? ient " 11131 Parad03dCal SitUati0n - be expSd 
My 194a armamemS P0h ^ which ha d been initiated by Hider's decision of 

4. The Equipment of the Eastern Army 

^ited^ittl?!'" 111153 ^ ^ FranCC 80vemment circl « Berlin initially 
oeheved that the danger of 'over-exertion' through a continuous increase in 
armaments had, for the moment, been exorcized .3* I t was hoped 
Sj s d r W ° uld now decJi -> contributing to a general easing 
alZTI T" s,tuation - 377 Hitler, on the other hand, argued mat, 
although the planned creation of 20 divisions could now be abandoned in view 
of the termmation of hostilities in France, and the size of the army reduced to 
120 divisions^ this new peacetime army shou Id nevertheless £ 
material egmpment to the lessons learnt in the war and be brought to a peak 

££2' 1 ,SSUCd inStrUCti ° nS ^ ^ ™ ents P-grammes of Se 
™ of s ^ Pt ° Ceed ™ ch *ns^. The necessary raw materials, 

means of production, and manpower were to be made available by a cut-back 
m armamems for dte ground forces. He further directed that the older age 
groups be released from the army in order to restimulate civilian production - 
There was certamly no intention to reduce overall armaments production 

of 19? ~ 52^5^7 t ™ of * e armamems siruation in "* s ™ 

BA^W minUK ° f ' C ° nferen " Gen ' **« " ' 8 J«« '940, dated al J une 
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Instead, Hitler stuck to his plan of promoting the development of the 
Wehrmacht to the point where it was equal to the sum total of all potential 
enemy armies.s 30 

The Army High Command was primarily interested in creating the pre- 
requisites for the reorganization of the army. Re-equipment and replenish- 
ment of units were possible not only from existing stocks of weapons, 
equipment, and ammunition, but also by drawing on new production, which 
was continuing, albeit on a reduced scale. In addition there was the captured 
war material of approximately 180 enemy divisions, including almost 5,000 
armoured fighting vehicles. The booty collected in France alone was enor- 
mous.^' Its utilization enabled the Army High Command to exceed the 
envisaged total of 120 divisions from the outset and to raise additional units for 
limited operations in the east and for preparing the invasion of England. This 
had no bearing on the problem of new production, as existing material seemed 
to be entirely sufficient even for the deployment in the east as planned by the 
Army High Command. The envisaged occupation of the western regions of 
the Soviet Union would be feasible, according to the estimate of the Army 
High Command, with 80-100 divisions. 3 * 2 

Hitler's decision of 31 July 1940 in favour of an extended operational 
disposition in the east justified Haider's misgivings over the planned reduction 
in the size of the army. However, neither Hitler nor the Army High Command 
believed that the now essential enlargement of the army to 180 field divisions 
necessitated a complete reorganization of armaments production, let alone 
total mobilization. The assumption that the campaign against the USSR 
would take no longer than a couple of months, together with the time still 
available until the date of the attack in the spring of 1941, made any drastic 
interference with armaments production appear unnecessary. For the 
Luftwaffe and navy Hitler's decision was of no great consequence, as they 
were still primarily concerned with the war against Britain and as the decree 
for the redirection of armaments gave them priority anyway. 

Colonel-General Fritz Fromm, chief of land-force armaments and com- 
mander-in-chief of the reserve army, saw no reason for precipitate action, even 
though he was faced with the task of promoting the qualitative reshaping of the 
army and, simultaneously, making provision for a further extension. Com- 
pared with the army's strength in the campaign against France, the new target 
of 1 80 divisions represented an increase of about 20 per cent. Quite apart from 
personnel problems, the equipment of these formations would have called for 

3* According to information from Todt, 6 July 1940, KTB OKW j. 74 e (6 July 1940). 

* See the relevant data in the 10-day report oFOKH/GenStdH/Gen.Qu./Qu i/Ia, 12 July 1940, 
BA-MA HI W 805/2, pt. 2, and Hitler's directives of 23 June 1940 concerning captured weapons, 
Abt. Landesverteidigung No. 33110/40 Chefs., Notizen WFA iiber Besprechung Fuhrer-ObdH 
[Minutes Wehrmacht operations department on conference of 23 June 1940 between Fuhrer and 
C.-in-C. Army], dated 24 June 1940, BA-MA RW 4/v. 581. 

3,1 See Haider, Diaries, 517 (22 July 1940). 
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areas. In any case, production capacities were already fully taken ud with 
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would be available Allocation „f r "Wizanon of these capacities 

WehrmachtHiXSomntnd fortL in ** hands of * e 

cent was sched^ledTr S txttwoT l™*^ ^ ^ *** IOper 
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That w as h,s judgement on a 9 July 1940; see KTB Rfetungswirt Abt.Jibid. 75E . 
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armaments production would now move into top gear was unrealistic. 
Thomas and Keitel certainly arrived at that conclusion. 387 
Nor did Hitler, as it seems, close his eyes to those facts when, on 26 August 

1940, he was briefed on .the army's armaments plans and on the drastic 
consequences these would have for the equipment of the troops. 388 He ap- 
proved the proposal of the Army High Command that only the 10 motorized 
divisions should be brought up to a full state of equipment; the fact would 
have to be accepted that the 20 armoured divisions would temporarily be 
equipped with only one tank regiment, and that some of the infantry divisions 
to be newly set up, as well as the motorized units, would be equipped largely 
with captured material. This would inevitably reduce the rearward services 
and the mobility of those units. Hitler's particular wish, the reinforcement of 
divisional artillery throughout the field army, had to be set aside for the time 
being because of the bottlenecks in the production of artillery pieces. Only his 
suggestion that the field divisions be equipped with light anti-aircraft units was 
still fitted into armaments programme B. 

Particularly obscure was the situation in the ammunitions sector. Despite 
substantial stockpiles and modest consumption, production had to be re- 
started on a major scale. In a conversation with Keitel at the beginning of 
September Todt referred to the difficulties of precisely determining the army's 
ammunition needs for their increased weapons requirements. 3 * 9 It would first 
have to be reliably established what weapons would be available on 1 April 

1 94 1, in order, after deduction of existing ammunition stocks, to determine 
the scale of new production required. The demands for ammunition submit- 
ted by the chief of land-force armaments were not in accord with such 
calculations. 

In the War Economy and Armaments Department the developments in the 
field of armaments for the land force were followed with some concern. One 
comment of 11 September I940 39 " was that production targets for individual 
firms under programme A had only recently been laid down, and appropriate 
readjustments made with regard to manufacture, so that the new programme 
B had now caused total chaos. The army's stepped-up demands could not be 
fully met because of existing shortages of manpower and raw materials, the 
less so as the Fuhrer had just called for a drastic increase in the manufacture 
of 88-mm. anti-aircraft guns and appropriate ammunition. 

#> Conference between Keitel and Thomas on 20 Aug. 1940, KTB Riistungswirt. Abt., ibid. 
76E. 

3 s8 See, as a result, the ruling of OKW No. < 555/40 g.Kdos. WFSt/Abt. L (II) betr. Ausbau des 
Kriegsheeres [concerning the further development of the wartime army], 5 Sept. [940, BA-MA 
Wi/I F 5.120, pt. 1: Fall Barbarossa, No. 59. 

* See Reich minister Dr. Ing. Fritz Todt, Adjutant, No. 370-455 g-Rs., minute referring to 
Fiihrer's programme B, dated 6 Sept. 1940, ibid. 

f° Rfi Hw, Beitrag 2um Vortrag Chef WiRiiAmt [Notes for the report by chief of the War 
Economy and Armaments Department], 13 Sept. 1940, betr. Steigerung der Riistung und ihre 
Folgerungen [concerning intensification of armaments production and its consequences], 1 1 
Sept. 1940, ibid. 
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The existing priority system was clearly no longer adequate for regulating 
the different armaments programmes of the Wehrmacht services. The 
Wehrmacht High Command therefore worked out a further subdivision of 
categories, designed to shorten the list of top-priority items which had to have 
full chain on available resources. The special category of top-priority items for 
the three services (for the army this was mainly the construction of the Mark 
III and Mark IV tank, as well as the latest 50-mm. anti-tank gun) was followed 
by category I, now subdivided into la and lb, and finally by category II.3* 
Other possible ways of relieving the situation were measures in regard to 
manpower and the utilization of industrial, capacities in the occupied 
territories. 

The chief of land-force armaments therefore saw no reason for antagonizing 
the other Wehrmacht services, even though the production programme 
worked out by him* 1 was based on the optimistic assumption that production 
capacities would be fully taken up and that an appropriate allocation of raw 
materials and manpower was possible. Provided the army asserted itself more 
forcibly in the valid system of priorities, and provided no major capacities were 
lost as a result of enemy air raids, he estimated that the material prerequisites 
for the wartime army demanded by Hitler could be 'essentially' fulfilled by 1 
May 1941. A few gaps would admittedly have to be expected in meeting the 
targets for weapons and equipment, but these might be offset by a reduced 
level of equipment of the units. The ammunition situation also seemed to him 
to present no problems. Even if the twelve-months' stockpile on top of the 
initial issue was not achieved by the stipulated date, there would at least be 
sufficient stocks to bridge such time as it took for current production to catch 
up with expected consumption. 

From this assessment the Wehrmacht High Command concluded that, 
apart from a production increase in respect of a few weapons in short supply, 
the demands of the chief of land-force armaments were roughly within the 
framework laid down for overall armaments production in July 1940.*" Keitel, 
however, exposed as he was to Hitler's continual calling for armamente 
manufacture to move into top gear, insisted that provision be made for an 
increase in production for the army even after 1 April 1941. One should not, 
he explained to General Thomas, make a virtue of the present necessity and 
juggle with fluctuating output figures. It was necessary to extend capacities in 
the long term: the present situation whereby, for example, production of 88- 
mm. anti-aircraft ammunition could be increased only if production of ammu- 

w Der Vorsitzer.de des Reichsverteidigungsrates [Chairman of the Reich Defence Council], 
Anordnung betr. Dringtichkeit der Fertigungsprogramme [Ordinance on priorities of manufac- 
turing programmes], 20 Sept. 1940: Thomas, Wekr- und R&satngswinschaft, 422-9 
w^- ( ? KH/ , Chef r, HRflSt BdE/S » b 11 CR*<0 No. l8 S i/ 4 og.Kdos., Schreiben an OKW/ 
WiRuAmt betr. Rustungsprogramm B [Letter to OKW/WiRiiAmt concerning armaments pro- 
gramme BJ, 16 Sept. 1940, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.110, pt. 1: Fall Barbarossa, No. 60. 

™ Ru Hw, minute of a report to Wehrmacht High Command chief of staff, on 17 Sept. 1940, 
concerning intensification of armaments production, ibid. 
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nition for the light field howitzer were cut back at the same time, must not 
become a permanent feature. The objective must be to produce both types of 
ammunition 'alongside one another at maximum volume*. 

A conference on 19 September 1940 of representatives of land-force arma- 
ments and the Reich ministry for arms and ammunition soon revealed that the 
calculations of the authorities concerned still did not agree and that an 
accurate prescription of production targets in individual cases was not possible 
at the time.'* 4 In consequence the participants once more confirmed the 
principle that only such demands should be made as could in fact be imple- 
mented within the seven months still available. The balance was to be taken 
care of later. 

This left two important problems open. One concerned the precise determi- 
nation of expected figures for tank construction. These figures had to be 
known so that appropriate production targets could be laid down for tank- 
guns and ammunition. The 'mobile troops' project ordered by Hitler called 
for the widest possible replacement of the light Mark I and Mark II types with 
the medium Mark III and Mark IV types. Production programme A had 
envisaged an increase in monthly production to 380 tanks, with a view to 
satisfying the army's overall requirement of 26,700 battle tanks by the end of 
1944.395 The tank-delivery programme of the Todt ministry, dated 23 August 
I940, 39 * on the other hand, had envisaged delivery of 1,500 battle tanks and 300 
self-propelled guns by 1 May 1941; this presupposed an average monthly 
production of approximately 200 vehicles, which was more or less in line with 
Hitler's ideas. If one compares the actual production figures for April 1940 
(127) and September 1940 (121), w then one realizes the additional effort that 
had to be made with regard to tanks. The fact that at the conference on 14 
September substantially higher figures were mentioned by the Todt minis- 
try — the delivery of 2,000 Panzer III and 800 Panzer IV by 1 April 1941 — 
reveals the dilemma of a land-force armaments department which, with 
such frequendy fanciful number-games, was increasingly losing touch with 
reality. 

The second major problem concerned the further extension of production 
capacities, primarily in the ammunitions field. Existing limited resources were 
insufficient to increase output and simultaneously extend manufacturing fa- 
cilities, i.e. set up new places of production. Expansion of the gunpowder and 

J" Rii IIw, Aktennotiz iiber die Bcsprechung beim Munitionsminister am 19.9. mit Chef HRiist 
und den WaA-Amtsgruppenleitern Mun und WuG betr. Steigerung der Rustung (Minute of 
conference at the ammunitions ministry on 19 Sept. 1940 with the chief of land-force armaments 
and the army weapons department's section heads for ammunition and weapons and equipment, 
concerning intensification of armaments production], 20 Sept. 1940, ibid. 

"> See annexe 4 to OKW/WiRuAmt/Rii Ila No. 1 350/40 g.K., Aufstellung Waffen und Gerat 
Heer [Table of weapons and equipment, armyj, 9 July 1940, BA-MA Wi/I A. 13. 

3* Oberlander and Rohland, Kampfwagen-Liefer-Frogramm [Programme for the delivery of 
armoured fighting vehicles], 1 Aug. 1940-1 May 1941, 23 Aug. 1940, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.120, pt. 1. 

v Rii IIw, minute of 10 Sept. 1940 (above, n. 394). 
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explosives base was already lagging badly behind schedule. The chief of land- 
force armaments naturally pleaded for priority for armaments production; he 
believed that final expansion targets for a long-term programme <C could not 
be firmly laid down so long as the necessary decisions on the structure and 
equipment of the future army-after the conclusion of the campaign in the 
east-remamed to be made. The Army High Command thereby concurred 
w.th the postponement of a long-term armaments programme; this was to 
prove an important decision affecting the material fighting strength of the 
army in 1941. 

When Keitel and Todt joindy reported to him, Hitler basically approved the 
production proposals on which the departments had agreed.3* However he 
made some important additions to certain items. He was primarily anxious to 
increase the number of armour-piercing weapons and the principal types of 
artiHery pieces, and to achieve a greater density of light anti-aircraft weapons 
In these areas the figures submitted were to be regarded as minimum targets; 
wherever possible, hgher output figures were to be aimed at as a supplemen- 
tary programme. Hitler also gave orders that 300,000 metal-workers were to be 
released from the army and made available to the armaments industry on 
iactory leave until the spring of 194 1. 

Moreover, Hitler's decree, published on 28 September 1940, on the inten- 
sification of armaments production listed a number of additional tasks for the 
navy (the unhnuted continuation of the U-boat programme) and for the 

nSSSTT' u- ^ pr f ° duction of anti-aircraft guns and suitable ammu- 
nition)^ Whether this list of tasks could be accomplished merely by an appeal 
for the prescribed system of priorities to be observed, or through the shelving 
of all non-urgent tasks in the civilian sector-along with some minor measures 
in the labour market-must have seemed exceedingly doubtful 

Hitler's armaments instructions again upset the equilibrium between re- 
qu.rements and resources, so laboriously balanced by the different depart- 
ments. On the number of men to be granted army leave for work in industry 
his ideas likewise diverged greatly from those of the Army High CommanJ 

Z fi £ TJ^t I?" ' tS PerSOnnd f0f ^ Pknned enia ^ment of the army in 
the field.- In addition, the manufacturing programme "Axis', for the support 
of Germany s Italian ally, had to be set up .*» This was placed at the head of 
the pnonty scale, even above 'special category' manufacture. Then there was 

m r e f„^dSft "I" In ?- ^ T ° dt ' G " *■ N °- 3 ^ ' Schreibe " a " "er, Chef des OKW 
the winter armaments programme), 27 Sept. 1940, BA-MA Wi/I F 5. 120, pt 1 
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the decision to include Soviet armaments orders in priority class la. 402 It was 
obvious that by then the framework of overall armaments production 
laid down in July 1940 was finally quite destroyed. Implementation of the 
various programmes was moreover threatened by the multiplicity of overlap- 
ping responsibilities of different clients and by the military agencies' lack of 
supervisory and directing powers vis-a-vis private industry. Additional friction 
arose through the far from smooth operation of an ineffective military 
bureaucracy. 

In the field of armoured fighting vehicles it was therefore agreed that 1,490 
new vehicles could presumably be manufactured by 31 March 1941.™ 
Although Todt's enormous figures had thus been quietly discarded, it was by 
no means certain that even the new targets could in fact be reached, consid- 
ering the serious bottlenecks in all fields. Even a reliable determination of the 
existing total of armoured fighting vehicles proved extraordinarily difficult. 
Military leaders were operating with figures (as of 1 September 1940) which 
fluctuated between 4,833 and 3J563. 404 These divergences presumably arose 
from double counting of tanks, many of which were undergoing rearming. 
When even the current total was uncertain, determination of overall require- 
ments became rather difficult. 

Hider's new instructions compelled the chief of land-force armaments to 
check his calculations in other areas as well. Thus an additional requirement 
of 1,469 light field howitzers 18, the principal divisional artillery weapon, was 
initially established; an examination of production capacities, however, re- 
vealed that probably only about 60 per cent of this target could be met (i.e. 840 
artillery pieces). 4 " 5 The balance was to be delivered later, by August 1941. 
Hitler's demand that a further 800 pieces be manufactured was therefore 
unrealizable from the start, especially as manufacture of the 88-mm. anti- 
aircraft gun was to be stepped up at the same time. Indeed, this would have 
been possible only at the expense of the light field howitzer 18. According 
to the calculations of the chief of land-force armaments, an additional 
900 machine-tools would have to be provided to ensure the ordered pro- 
duction increase. Yet the army could only count on the delivery of, at best, 
350 machines-tools by the spring of I94I, 4 " 6 and even these would only begin 

*™ See Der Reichsmarschall des GroBdeutschen Reiches, Beauftragter fur den Vierjahresplan 
[Reich Marshal of the Greater German Reich, plenipotentiary for the Four-year Plan], V.P. 
16741, ordinance of 15 Oct. 1940 (copy), BA-MA Wi/I F 5.120, pt. 2. 

< ° 3 See annexe 4, Fertigung Waffen Heer fur die Zeit vom 1 .9.1940-1 .4. 1941, zum Fiihrer-ErlaC 
vom 28.9.1940 betr. die Steigerung der Riistung [Production of weapons for the army for the 
period 1 Sept. 1940 to t Apr. 1941, with reference to the Fiihrer's decree of 28 Sept. 1940 
concerning intensification of armaments production], ibid. 

m See ibid., and OKW/WiRuAmt, Dekaden-Ubersichten [Ten-year tables], fo. 1, BA-MA Wi/ 
I F 5.366. 

405 Annexe 4 to Fertigung Heer (above, n. 403). 

** See OKH/Chef HRiist und RMfBuM betr. Steigerung der Riistung— Durchfuhrungs- 
bestimmungen (Intensification of armaments production — implementation regulations), 18 Oct. 
1940, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.120, pt. 1. 
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to affect output of artillery pieces in the late summer of 194 1. In consequence, 

faScrT Z° ne 7 h ° C °u d rCliably Predict What Paction targets could 
™, u b *? tam ? d ° ver next few months. The effect such a situation 
obvious t0 °" CaIcuIati0n of ^munition requirements is 

The relief which the Wehrmacht High Command had expected as a result 
of the use of captured weapons often proved illusory. Although large numbers 
of the standard weapon of the French field artillery, the nelfgun M-J 7 had 
been captured,- of the 860 pieces captured in Czechoslovakia Ed PoSd, £ 
Lufrt S or k man ' aj 410 ^ S ° ne 10 ^ ° avy > and W had gone to the 
n aH, the navy had by the begmnmg of October taken over 44 pieces, and the 
Luftwaffe nearly half of the stocks in order to employ them in ba^ge-nr 
battenes for aerial defence. Goring had made sure that all usable M-97 guns 
were placed at the disposal of the Luftwaffe for that purpose. Attempts by me 
army s general department to have this decision revoked in order to offset the 
mcreasmg shortage in the army therefore met with very little success 

It appears that none of these contradictions and imponderables in the 
armaments s.tuauon was feit to be alarming by the Army High Command in 
Ae autumn of 1940. The army's weapons department passed on its manufac- 
turing orders to industry. Harmonization with the orders from other services 
^ provision of appropriate resources were then essentially the task of the 
Wehrmacht High Command. 

Fromm held the dual post of chief of land-force armaments and com- 
mai.der-m-ch.ef of the reserve army. I t was the second of these functions 
wh.ch increasingly occup,ed him and his staff after October I94 o, when the 
reconstruction and expansion of the army were gaining momentum. Organi- 

^r o n, 3 " ^ meaSUrCS " C ° meXt ° CCU P kd his «** 

hiit^ ^ T c SUffidem St ° Ck ° f WCaponS and «l™pmem for refur- 
bishing the uiuts By September, current production had virtually made good 
£e losses from the campaign in France,- so that some support was available 
or the most urgent armaments projects. Further relief was expected from the 
transfer-by then massive^f Wehrmacht orders to the occupied terras 
more especially to France. Despite considerable political opposition and ad^ 
min.strat.ve faction, orders for the delivery of spare parts! as well as for 
subcontracted dehveries of military equipment, were placed to a total vaL of 
RMi,8oom.- However, the relief felt by armaments manufacturers wSn 

^^^t^tLT^^^^ A " A lb ' v «««* «~ d le 
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.Germany, was limited,' since the raw materials needed to complete an order 
had, as a rule, to be provided by the German side. 

It is a matter of record that in contrast to the Wehrmacht High Command, 
where the problem of overall control of armaments production and excessive 
requirements was viewed with increasing concern, 4 " the Army High Com- 
mand reacted calmly. It is, however, significant that Lieutenant-General Stud, 
previously responsible for industrial production as a group leader in the army's 
weapons department, addressed the problem of the take-over of the Soviet 
armaments industry as soon as he was transferred to the War Economy and 
Armaments Department. That was presumably due to a realization among top 
military leaders that the overtaxing of Germany's economic capacity had 
clearly reached a peak and that other solutions had to be found if armaments 
targets were to be reached. When Goring called for an assessment of the war- 
economy situation by I May 1941, the armaments economy department of the 
Wehrmacht High Command came to the conclusion that a postponement of 
target dates was inevitable.'" 1 'On the whole' the material equipment of the 
'194 1 wartime army' was ensured, with the exception of a few types of 
weapons and their ammunition still in short supply; the shortage in stocks, on 
the other hand, would not be made good until early 1942. By contrast, the 
tank-construction programme was proceeding smoothly: monthly output 
figures of 375 armoured vehicles could be expected from April 194 1. The 
army's weapons department was judging the situation sceptically, admitting 
that, as a result of the new priority system and the resulting switch of man- 
power, any overall idea of manufacturing capacities had been 'totally lost'. 413 
Added to this was the very late allocation of raw materials by the Wehrmacht 
High Command, which resulted in numerous orders having to be given to 
industry without the necessary resources being made available. The forecast 
for tank production had already been reduced by 10 per cent by the army's 
weapons department because of inevitable delivery problems, with a monthly 
output of 337 vehicles being laid down for April 1941. 414 There was good 
reason, therefore, for returning to the idea of planning armaments for the army 
on a longer-term basis. The first question to be settled was what capacities 
could additionally be made available within the army in order to carry the tank 
programme, and possibly also programme B, beyond 1 April I94I. 4 ' 5 

*" See ibid., Fos. 230 ff. (4 Nov. 1940), also published in KTB OKWi. 78Eff. 

*" Rustungswirtschaftliehe Abteilung/Rii I 2427/40g.Kdos., Voraussichtliche Entwicklung und 
Stand der wehrwirtschaftlichen Lage fur den Zeitraum bis 1.5.41 [Projection of the development 
and state of the war economy during the period up to 1 May 1941], 6 Dec. 1940, BA-MA Wi/F 
5.120, pt. 2: Fall Barhamtta, No. 62. 

4.3 Ru 11a, Minute of the conference at Chef Ru with the responsible officers of the procure- 
ment departments of the Wehrmacht services on 21 Nov. 1940, dated 22 Nov. 1940, BA-MA Wi/ 
I F 5.120, pt. i: 

4.4 See WaA/WaStab la', Vortragsnotiz fur den Herrn Ob.d.H. fiber die Pz.Kpf.Wg.-Fertigung 
[Note for a report for the C.-in-C. Army on manufacture of armoured fighting vehicles], 1 Nov. 
1940, BA-MA RH 8/v. 1068. 

4.5 See WaANo. 2 196/40 g.Kdos. Wa Stab la, Interne Verfugung betr. Planung der Kapazitaten 
[Internal instruction concerning planning of capacities], 18 Nov. 1940, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.120, 
pt. 1. 
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Immediately following the conclusion of Molotov's visit Hitler summoned 
those respon S1 ble for land-force armaments to report to him. He wanted to get 
an idea of the present state and the prospects of armaments production. By 
then there was no question that drastic intervention was necessary.** Although 
he took note of the fact that only about half of the 300,000 servicemen he had 
ordered to be released had in fact been made available by the army for the 
armaments industry, Hitler did not wish to make any changes to the scale of 
the programme. He merely gave orders that, wherever stocks and consump- 
tion permuted, the target dates were to be postponed. Hitler also believed that 
by switching more civilian production to the occupied territories he could free 
an additional 100,000 workers for munitions. 

At the same time he once more called for the production of specific weapons 
to be increased, such as the 88-mm. anti-aircraft gun. In addition, construc- 
tion of air-raid shelters was to be accelerated in the major cities of Germany 
The result of this was that the Wehrmacht's quota of raw materials-an 
increase in which for the first quarter of 1941 had already been rejected-was 
to be cut into even further as greater quantities of raw materials had to be 
diverted towards indirect Wehrmacht requirements.*'? A similar need arose for 
the development of supply facilities, the transport network, and raw-materials 
enterprises, so that a smaller quota of raw materials was available for arma- 
ments manufacture proper than before. 

A new system of priorities was therefore being worked out in the 
Wehrmacht High Command for directing munitions manufacture with a view 
to concentrating what meagre resources were available on the most important 
programmes.*" Since the backlog in the army's equipment for the eastern 
campaign was not regarded either by Hitler or by the Army High Command 
as sufficiently serious to warrant special steps for the preparation and ex- 
ecution of that campaign, the Wehrmacht High Command encountered no 
opposition when it demanded priority for Luftwaffe and naval armaments at 
the expense of the land forces. Top priority was to be given, in Jodl's view, to 
anything needed for the 'siege of Britain: U-boats, torpedoes, mines, and light 
naval forces, bombers, and air-dropped ammunition'; next came the strength- 
ening of air defences in Germany, while the army's requirements came only in 
third place."* In Jodl's opinion the operations in the east could be 'easily 
conducted' with the material strength available. If it were not possible to bring 
the envisaged twenty armoured divisions to full strength by the following 

( J'l 8 ," ^ lla c Aktenn °t izilber Besprechung bei Reichsminister Dr. Todt am 22 11 «uo 
CMmme of conference a, Reich Minister Dr Todt's office on 22 Nov. ,940], ibid ; Todt gave a 

& 1 ^[^ A St b 1939/411 92-3 <25_:, ° Nov - ,940) ' 8A_MA RW ,9/ ' 64 - 

1 o , i\^rf^ tfah T SS ? b, I> StellUngnahme ZUr Vont »&™™ d es Wi und RiAmtes vom 
men '„„ nn , < " P "^u^ngsprogramme [Wehrmacht operations department, com- 
ment on note for report by the War Economy and Armaments Department of 30 Nov. , 94 o 
concermng exarmnation of armaments programmes], 3 Dec. .940: Thomas, Wehr- ltd 
Kustungszmrtschaft, 436-7. 
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' springj then this was, if anything, an advantage because it would save 'an 
enormous amount of auxiliary weapons and rearward services'. It was there- 
fore correct, he argued, to reduce new production for the army and instead to 
maintain full production, for the Luftwaffe and naval programmes. Indeed, 
JodI went even further. He did not rule out the possibility that, 'if the 
armaments situation forces us to do so', the campaign in the east may have to 
be postponed as it was 'not a compelling necessity for victory over Britain'. 
There are indications that the Army High Command similarly judged the 
armaments situation and the conclusions to be drawn from it. At any rate, 
Hitler — parallel to his directive No. 21 for Barbarossa — had submitted to him 
for signature instructions for manpower support for the armaments industry, 
designed primarily to benefit the navy and the air force.* 30 

The consequences of that decision, needless to say, also affected the army's 
main programmes, even though they were included in the top priority class. 
Thus, tank production alone was short of over 6,000 skilled workers in January 
1941 / 2I so that Todt — who was focusing increasingly on that sector because 
ammunition manufacture, his real responsibility, was running at only half 
speed — requested from Hitler the provision of additional labour."" This was to 
be released from the rest of armaments production for the army, as well as 
from the army's personnel planning. Hitler approved Todt's request, and 
although Goring thereupon asked for additional manpower for the Luftwaffe, 
which Hitier granted, Hider nevertheless appeared to be proceeding from the 
assumption that munitions for the army would enjoy priority until the summer 
of 1941, with the Luftwaffe not being 'served' until after that date.w 

The Wehrmacht High Command, on the other hand, continued its efforts 
to mobilize all forces primarily for Luftwaffe and naval armaments. In a letter 
to the chief of land-force armaments, dated 15 January 1941, Keitel referred to 
'binding instructions from the Fuhrer' which prevented any greater consider- 
ation of the army/ 14 Hitler, having 'considered all operational intentions and 
given full weight to all military misgivings' had 'taken responsibility'. The 
Wehrmacht High Command continued that line also in its new priority 
regulation of 7 February 1941. w A new special category was established, 

*™ Der Fuhrer und Oberste Befehlshaber der Wehrmacht [The Fuhrer and Supreme Com- 
mander of the Wehrmacht], WFSt/Abt. L II No. 2295/40 g.K., Anordnung betr. personelle 
MaBnahmen fur Rustungsindustrie und Bergbau [Instruction concerning personnel measures for 
the armaments industry and mining], 20 Dec. 1940, BA-MA Wi/1 F 5.120, pt. 1. 

*" Chef Rii, Aktenvermerk iiber die Besprechung beim Reichsminister Dr. Todt am 9.1.1941 
[Minute of a conference at Reich Minister Dr. Todt's office on 9 Jan. 1941], dated 10 Jan. 1941, 
BA-MA Wi/I A. 84. 

« ! See KTB WiRuAmt/Stab 1939/41, 167-8. '7° ('8, 19 Feb. '940. BA-MA RW 19/164. 
« See Below, Hitler* Adjutant, 254-5. 

<» Der Chef des OKW/WFSt/Abt. L II No. 33468/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., Schreiben an Chef HRiist 
u. BdE (Letter to chief of land-force armaments and C.-in-C. of the reserve army), 15 Jan. 1941, 
BA-MA RH 2/v. 427. 

«J OKW WiRuAmt/Rii la No. 801/41 geh., Anordnung betr. Dringlichkeit der Fertigungspro- 
gramme der Wehrmacht [Instruction concerning priorities for manufacturing programmes of the 
Wehrmacht], 7 Feb. 1941: Thomas, Weht- und Rustungswirtscha/t, 438-47. 
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designated <SS' and ranking above all other categories. It included the princi- 
pal armaments programmes of the navy and Luftwaffe, and, as far as the army 
was concerned, at least the tank programme and a few areas of deficiency The 
next category down, 'S', covered equipment for the mobile forces, especially 
light armoured vehicles, as well as provision of spare parts and workshops for 
all armoured fighting vehicles. The programme for trucks was in a lower 
category still, even though output was lagging nearly 30 per cent below the 
target.** This was bound to have grave effects on the army's motorization and 
mobility. Nevertheless, the Army High Command saw no reason to call for 
greater weight to be given to it in overall armaments production. 

This attitude begins to make sense when one considers that, following 
negotiations of the armistice commission in the spring of 194 1, the bulk of the 
French war material from the unoccupied part of France was now also being 
transferred to the Wehrmacht. This comprised no less than 341 trains, as well 
as 13,000 lorries,**' the take-over of which made it possible to eliminate at least 
some of the bottlenecks in the motorization of the army. 

The Army High Command therefore confined itself to releasing some 
manpower and raw materials through rearrangements within programme B— 
mamly through cut-backs in the production of ammunition and artillery 
pieces.** They were to fill existing gaps in weapons and equipment for initial 
issue, for supplies, for re-equipment, and for export to Germany's allies and 
neutral countries. Since just at that time the bulk of the men given labour leave 
by the army were returning to their units and a major call-up wave was in 
progress, considerable shortages of manpower arose, and these had a detri- 
mental effect chiefly on munitions for the army. Neither Goring's appeal of 18 
February 1941 that all non-vital manufacture should be cut back or ruthlessly 
halted nor the creation of bottleneck commissions constituted more than a 
temporary expedient.* 1 ' Colonel-General Ernst Udet, the Luftwaffe's quarter- 
master-general, therefore warned that a cut-back in aerial armaments was out 
of the question.*' 

Although over 80 per cent of the Luftwaffe equipment programme came 

«- See Chef HRust u. BdE/Stab He (Rust), Vermerk betr. LKW-Ausstofl [Note concerning 
output of trucks], 25 Jan. 1941, BA-MA RH 8/v. 1068 concerning 

JTmT, ""'I"' Di " rieS ' W Mar - ' 94I) - 11,6 pr °' eCt EOeS back 10 a conference of civilian 
and military claimants on 28 Jan. 1941; see Haider, Diaries, 764-s 

<- See OKH/Chef HRust u. BdE/Stab II (Rust) a No. 268/41 g.Kdos., Schreiben an OKW betr 
MS wTfTiTp. I W COnC£ming a, ™ amemS prof « B I> 8 F* 

Re^M^n TfTr" d " ^ o6deut * chc " Reich ^ Beauftragter fur den Vienahresplan (me 
Reich Marshall of the Greater German Re.ch and plenipotentiary for the Four-year Plan], V P 
2703/41 g, instruction of 18 Feb. 1941, ibid. 

JL?r a rf"^ ni T'^L Lub ^ n ^ ° berbefehlsh ^« der Luftwaffe. Der Generalluftzeug- 
meister GL I (The Reich Minister of Aviation and C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe. The Luftwaffe 

Einschrankung der Wehrmachtferugung zur Entlastung der Arbeitseinsaulage [Letter to OKW 
War Economy and Armaments Department concerning restriction of production for the 
Wehrmacht with a view to relieving the manpower situation}, 1 Apr. 1941, ibid. 
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under the two special categories, delivery targets had still not been reached. If 
anything, he argued, additional manpower, raw materials, and machines were 
needed. In its preparations for the eastern campaign, which had been in 
progress since the end of 1940, the Luftwaffe command had proceeded from 
the assumption that current aircraft production could at best maintain its 
present strength.*" It was natural, therefore, that attempts should be made to 
make full use of existing manufacturing capacities and to search for possi- 
bilities of extending production. The intended war against the Soviet Union 
played no particular part in these considerations, even though the Luftwaffe 
command expected a Soviet superiority of a factor of three or four. Like the 
army command, it was convinced that the war could be won with the forces 
available. Additional production efforts were regarded as superfluous and, in 
view of the short time available, also pointless. Instead, Goring's Luftwaffe 
was focusing entirely on the period after Barbarossa and on the armaments 
race with the Anglo-Saxon powers, whose output of aircraft already exceeded 
that of Germany. The Luftwaffe was therefore aiming at doubling the ca- 
pacities in aircraft production, which of course could be achieved only at the 
expense of munitions for the army. 

As the navy likewise rejected any further cut-backs in its armaments pro- 
gramme, and indeed made additional demands for manpower and re- 
sources, 431 the Army High Command launched a new drive for longer-term 
armaments planning, to avoid being left even further behind by the other two 
services. 453 The intention was that, when programme B came to an end, the 
change-over in land-force armaments, already under way, should be kept 
going by new projections, thereby preventing any further reduction of the 
army's share in overall armaments. The army's weapons department expected 
that, as a result of a further concentration of land-force armaments as well as 
of the amounts already passed on to the other services, there would be a 
marked decline in the course of 1 941 in the manufacture of many types of 
weapons, equipment, and ammunition. This was considered acceptable, as 
the remaining capacities, together with stockpiles, would be sufficient to meet 
'all conceivable future requirements of the war'. Any further increase, though 
desirable, would not become effective, as far as military operations were 
concerned, before the end of 1941. 'On the assumption of a development of the 
war in line with the intentions of the high command (which rules out any 
serious continental adversary on the ground in future), a substantial reduction 
of the army, with the exception of the mobile troops, was envisaged.' The 
resources freed as a result, mainly from the 75 per cent reduction in supply 

»' On the following see also seel. I.tv.2(c) at nn. 353s. (Boog). 

«' Der Oberbefehlshaber der Kriegsmarine [C.-in-C. of the navy], M Wj Wi III 6364/41 geh., 
Schreiben an Chef OKW betr. Einschrankung der Wehrmachtfertigung zur Entlastung der 
Arbeitseinsatzlage [Letter to OKW chief of staff concerning restriction of production for the 
Wehrmacht with a view to relieving the manpower situation], 12 Apr. 1941, ibid. 

431 See WaA No. 12345/41 g. Wa Stab la, Stellungnahme betr. Planung der Kapazitaten [Com- 
ment on planning of capacities), 7 Apr. 1941 (draft], BA-MA RH 8/v. 1068. 
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^Zr^ WCfe t0 bC f ° r thC ^ P^notion of the tank pro - 
In a letter to the Wehrmacht High Command, dated 10 April, the chief of 
land-force armaments therefore pointed out that, despite certain c^backs in 
producnon, the army could not release any further manpower. An para S o 
me Luftwaffe which under 'its 'Goring Plan' was aiming at quadmpTw £ 
aircraft strength, and to the navy, which was planning a gigantic «2£L£ 

dL?e e d! eet T the - ne ? ^ t0 fifteen y^- the^rmy now E "e 
drafted a mega omaniacal armaments programme which, both in its scale and 
m ,ts structural weaknesses, revealed the contradictions and limSns of me 
planning capabilities of the military leadership. This was thT Wu p^! 

fZZ 4 ' W , hiCh ^ b3Sed ° n ° ri ^ aI ^ Oune 9T0) of Se 

isions. The followmg calculations therefore indicate the dimension which 

™ Pr0E y7 m u e B W ° U,d h3Ve h3d 10 aSSume ** thes™ oZtiot 
be fully equipped for the campaign in the east. The army's general depaXm 
proceeded from a complete initial equipment of thoseformations, aTwX 
Ae prov,sion of then- annual requirements for replacements and spares i 
concluded that 34,661 armoured fighting vehicles would have to be proceed 
for these purposes.- If one added the needs of the reserve army and suppl es > 
Aat figure increased to 39) 759. Further to be added were i 2 6, 379 22 
trucks. In order to achieve that target by 31 December 1944, current manSc 
uring capact.es would have to be increased roughly fivefold S would 
require 1 1 500 so-called bottleneck machines by 1 October i 943 . In ac^ fa « 
only 472 of these could be delivered by that date. The concision wHch £ 
army's weapons department drew from this striking disproportion w s tfat 
either the entire machine-tool capacities of the counuy should be pla^d at ± e 
armys disposal at once-which would necessitate ihe shelving of all p„! 
grammes for other claimants-or else, if drastic changes were to be avoiSd 

bernSr/ Tr ed fighting vehkies and anti -^- ft ^ tsts 

be con Sldere d a the long term, with no perceptible growth untlfthe years j£ 



War Economy and Air^^^wJ^™^ Fert, ^P^ He « W [Letter to OKW 
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In its memorandum of May 1941 the army weapons department pleaded for 
the latter alternative. One reason was probably that conveyor-belt production 
with special-purpose machines was rejected on grounds of principle, although 
it was obvious that a rapidgrowth in production figures could only be achieved 
that way. The army officers instead preferred short manufacturing series with 
multi-purpose machines. These plans were controversial also in another re- 
spect: the 'armour programme 41' unquestioningly projected the existing 
equipment target into the future, without regard for any modernization or 
technical advances. Thus a continuous increase in deliveries of the Mark II 
light tank was envisaged, even though this was regarded as outdated among 
the troops and was due for gradual replacement by the Mark III and IV 
medium tanks. As recently as 18 February Hitler himself, at a conference with 
the men responsible for tank development,** 8 had again come out in favour of 
heavier armament. Yet the plan of the army weapons department stipulated 
that nearly half the calculated tank fleet as of 1 April 1941 was to consist of the 
light Mark II 

In contrast to the military armaments programmes of the first year of the 
war, when an attempt was made to establish what was feasible and to use that 
as the basis of production demands, the plans ofthe three services on the eve 
of Operation Barbarossa were strikingly out of proportion to Germany's 
economic capacity, even if the German-dominated European territory was 
included. It would have made sense to set up a central planning agency at the 
Wehrmacht High Command, to harmonize armaments targets with each 
other, as well as with actual resources. But although the weapons departments 
ofthe three services considered the idea,«° nothing came of it «' The separate 
services evidently preferred to pursue their ambitious programmes independ- 
ently and, if necessary, to seek new ways of doing so. 

On the one hand, they tried, to a greater measure than in the past, to gain 
support and co-operation from industry. Thus an industrial council was set up 
under Goring for aerial armaments, and a tank commission was established for 
the army under the Reich minister for armaments and ammunition.* 11 Both 

« s See the account in Rohland, Beviegie Ztitm, 73. 

«» See Die Schwerpunktprogramme des Heetes (above, n. 436), annexe 4. 

«° See OKW WiRuAmt/Rii Ha No. 20968/4^., Aktennotiz betr. Zusammenfassung und 
Steuerung der seitens der Wehrmachtteile vorgesehenen Gesamt-Planung auf dem Rustungs- 
gebiet [Minute concerning concentration and control of the overall planning in the armaments 
sector, as envisaged by the Wehrmacht services], 4 Apr. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.120, pt. 2. Efforts 
along those lines had first failed during the rearmament phase before the outbreak of the war: set 
Germany and the Second World War, i. 505 ff. 

«' At the urgent request of WiRuAmt such a planning agency was set up on 9 Oct. 1940 at the 
Armaments Industry Department, headed by a Luftwaffe general staff officer; its effectiveness, 
however, was limited. See Thomas, Wehr- und Rusmngswirackaft, 290. 

«* See Vereinbarung zwischen dem RMfBuM sowie dem Chef der Heeresriistung betr. 
Panzerprogramm (Agreement between the Reich Minister for Armaments and Ammunition and 
the chief of land-force rearmament concerning tank programme], 21 June 1941, and Mitteilung 
des Generallufeeugmeisters (Notification of the Luftwaffe quartermaster-general] No. 8308/41 
(GL 1 V) betr Industries des Reichsmarschails fur die Fertigung von Luftwaffengerat [concern- 
ing the Reich Marshal's industrial council for the manufacture of Luftwaffe equipment], 22 May 
1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.120, pt. 2. 
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these bodies were dominated by the representatives of industry, while the 
weapons departments had to surrender their influence on the^irSon of 
armaments production. On the other hand, the Wehrmacht High Command 
was mcreasmgly bypassed on these matters and direct access to Hitler sS 
instead. The Luftwaffe no doubt had an excellent 'direct line' in the peiont 
S Ut f StoWn by ^ establish ™"t of the tank commission 

^"n Hhlir " ?/ mP1 ° n ln T ° dtl Wh0> 35 311 OW member ' «• abfe 

£ a ,L co "fidence more readily than the conservative generals. 
But as the top rmhtary bodies themselves lacked a clear idea of the state and 
future prospects f German armaments production, and as the d verging 
m erests of the three services could no longer be tied into a common concept 
H.tler was ,n no position to form a realistic picture for himself. At any rate hi 
own mterest was mainly in technical details and output figures. Othem se he 
confined h,mself to the role of a driving force, leaving it * the rival depart- 
ments to implement in practice his continual demands for higher production 
to these c.rcumstances the Wehrmacht High Command chief of staff evinced 
seep ucism about a proposal by the War Economy and Armaments Depan 
ment that a central planning body should be set up. In view of Hirier's 
ceaseless personal intervention, he argued, such an agency would forever be 
trailing behind so-called orders from the Fiihrer^ 

HiS^r? 8 bef0r£ T 3ttaCk ° n thC S0viet Union most dearf y sealed 
Hitlers lack of an overall view. Thus on 18 May i 94I he criticized the 

products and stockpile figures submitted to him coming land fo^e 

armaments, .n particular the substantial decline in ammunition and weapons 

Zion^wT, ^ qUiGkeSt P ° SSib,e Switch -« * ™- 

Surnro 3 6 C ° nfllCting With amy Weapons departmem-a 
return to more pnmitive robust types'. « Yet a fortnight later he sisned 
Directive No. 32, submitted to him by the Wehrmachf High Command 
which, with a view to the post-Barbarossa period, already called for a swTch 
of priorities to Luftwaffe and naval armaments.- Accordingly, after consul 
uor 1 with Todt he ordered the Army High Command to cut back dTca ,y o„" 

£1 :T::^:rrL\ oTder to free producdon capadties 

for an extended Luftwaffe armaments programmed He even offered the 
mander of the Wehrmacht], OKWTWFSt/Abt L fl 0T1 Nn I a »<* Supreme Com- 
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Luftwaffe the immediate disbanding of three eastern divisions in order to 
relieve* the manpower sector. 4 * Colonel-General Fromm was totally taken 
aback by this development and declined to implement the Fuhrer's order in 
that form. 44 ' Hitler was first to specify the exact scale of the cut-backs, he 
informed OKW. He was hoping that at least the 'tank programme, urgently 
commended' to the minister for armaments and ammunition, would escape 
unscathed. 

With the expiry of armaments programme B, therefore, the weight of 
problems was by no means eased; if anything it had become more pressing. 
The balance sheet prepared by the War Economy and Armaments Depart- 
ment of Wehrmacht armaments production from I September 1940 to 1 April 
194145° in order to meet Hitler's criticism of the state reached scarcely suc- 
ceeded in concealing the shortages in German armaments manufacture. The 
programmes of all three services showed often considerable gaps. These were 
to be explained not only by the difficulties of controlling manpower employ- 
ment, transport, and coal supplies, or by the shortage of specialized machine- 
tools and raw materials; they were also rooted in insuperable organizational 
problems. In spite of all efforts, as OKW pointed out, that targets demanded 
by the 'supreme leadership' — targets which had been raised all the time — were 
never fully achieved 'because even the manufacturing capacities available in 
the enlarged Greater German territory' were not sufficient. The observation, 
made in the same breath, that a 'huge increase in the material equipment of 
the Wehrmacht' had been accomplished and that the programmes had 'by and 
large been fulfilled despite great difficulties', suggests that the Wehrmacht 
High Command was here concealing the true state of affairs. 

The questionable nature of that balance sheet emerges clearly if one remem- 
bers that Germany's overall armaments production in the second year of the 
war had scarcely increased, whereas in the United States, Britain, and the 
USSR it had almost doubled over the same period. The armaments output of 
these great powers was by then three times the German volume (see Table 
I.111.2). 

Germany's increase in weapons production had been achieved mainly at the 
expense of ammunition; moreover, it was concentrated on a small number of 
priority areas. Even the army's programme B, the target figures of which had 
been based on presumed manufacturing capacities, had been only partially 
implemented. Alarming shortfalls existed mainly in armour-piercing weapons, 
field artillery, and infantry artillery pieces; this impaired the fire-power of the 

4,8 See Chef des Stabes No. 134/41 g.Kdos., Ch.S. Besprechung Staatssekretar Milch [Confer- 
ence State Secretary Milch], 26 June 1941: Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungsviimchafi, 448-51, here 
45°- 

*" Teletype Atlas, 23 June 194] (above, n. 447). 

«"> OKW WiRuAmt/Ru (Ha) No. 1233/41 g.K.., Bericht uber die Leistungen auf dem Gebiet der 
materiellen Wehrmachtriistung in der Zeit vom 1 .9.40 bis 1.4. 41 [Report on performances in the 
field of materia! Wehrmacht armaments during the period 1 Sept. 1940 to 1 Apr. 1941) (draft), 
BA-MA Wi/I F S.I20, pt. 2: Fall Barbarsossa, No. 63 (excerpt). 
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Table I.m.2. Armaments Production by the Great. 
Powers, 1940-1941 



Cost" 



!940 I94 i 



USA 

Britain 

USSR 



x -5 4-5 
3-5 6.5 



Germany 5 () 

Japan 



5-0 8.5 
6.0 



2.0 



' X$l,ooom. in 1944 prices. 
Source: Wagenfuhr, Industrie, 34. 

infantry units. Similarly, only 30 per cent of the production target for naval 
gun, had been achieved (primarily as a result of Soviet orders), 7 f per cem o 
mm t d f ^ eXCCpti0n ^-munldonJo Se 7 

Suipmer Cr 60 ° f f ° r 3nti - aircraft wea P<™ 

assets t C H? mber ^ T 0Ured fighting Vehk,eS and track-mounted 
oSrT f 8 ° ne UP - by ab ° Ut a ^ ^ bulk of ** chicles were still 

vakflr^ t ^ tn ^.f ndb « 281 Mark Is a ° d '57 captured Czechoslo- 
vak hght 35 t type^ whlch were no , onger batt)e . NumericaI 

ranos were s.mnar m the artillery. The total of artillery pieces at L be^ng 
of the French camp^gn was 7,184; against the Soviet Union 7 ,46 werf 
available,, As for fighting aircraft, 3 ,5 3 were available in May ?j£ com! 
pared with 2,5x0 agamst the Soviet Union; of that figure only 1,945 could be 

Sved in r erati0nal fr ° nt t ne PkneS ' 452 A ™™^ 2i« 
morXn x^ r™ m the WeSt;W ag3inSt Sovict Union no 
^ Tatle l!z^ 3 " ^ "** dCPl ° yed - (F ° F details ° f P«Wme B 

,r J ab l C k "f 4 Sl ? WS 1,16 St3te ° f e( l ui P mcnt of *e army compared with its 
strength before the opening of the offensive in the west™ 

* Data taken from MuL-Hil eh™H w » G»»»«iy 5ec< "" i W«i *49. 

armaments of the army, 'wAZs and^ui™' V ^ I,6 \ 1M ' tTab!cs on *« sta « ° f 
OKH/G en StdH/0™Ab< ^ ) *N her, P J " ne '^'I* B u A_MA ^ 8/v ' ,0 9°> and 
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Table I.111.3. Armanents Programme B: Production of Weapons, Equipment, and 
Ammunition for the Army from 1 September 1940 to 31 March 1941 



Weapons and 


%■ 


Stocks on 


Appropriate ammunition 


equipment 


production* 


1 Apr. 


types b 








1941 












% 


Stocks on 








production" 


j Apr. 1941 


Pistols 


j j 


716,300 1 


1 1 j 


302,800,000 


Submachine-guns 


163 


144,460 f 






Firearms 98 


106 


4,198,800 1 




Q,'5S2,0O0 > 0O0 


Machine-guns 


123 


192,600 J 




Anti-tank rifle 38/39 


86 


18,101 


22 


2,043,700 


Heavy anti-tank 










rifle 41 


9 


130 


16 


188,500 


20-mm. AA guns 


100 


1.933 \ 






20-mm. four-barelled 








32,778,000 


AA guns 


75 


69) 






20-mm. AFV guns 


188 


2,711 




14,300,900 


37-mm. AFV guns 


I 


i)459 




2,778,600 


50- mm. AFV guns 


80 


1.138 


46 


663,800 


75-mm. AFV guns 










and assault-guns 


10 


1.151 


83 


2,2[9,400 


37-mm. anti-tank guns | 
SO-mm. anti-tank guns J 


80 


14,838 
719 




18,680,800 
713,100 


Light trench 








31,982,200 


mortars 36 


no 


H.913 




Heavy trench 










mortars 34 


114 


10.549 


104 


12,436,000 


100-mm. smoke-shell 










mortars 


96 


459 




1,523,000 


Smoke-shell 










mortars d 


77 


411 


50 


199,500 


Light infantry 










guns 18 


84 


3,951 




7.953J600 


Heavy infantry 










B mla JJ 


01 


707 


79 


1,153.300 


Mountain guns 36 


169 


96 




858,400 


Light field-guns 18 


29 


106 




I5L50O 


Light field howitzer 


94 


6,854 


139 


25,051,000 


Heavy 100-mm. 










gun 18 


98 


730 


97 


2,323,600 


Heavy field 










howitzer 18 


no 


2.750 


82 


5,540,700 


210-mm. mortar 18 


95 


346 


64 


433.100 


T-mines 






230 


1,258,600 
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Weapons and 
equipment 



1 Apr. 194 1 



% Stocks on Appropriate ammunition 

production* 1 Apr. types" 



1941 



Stocks on 
production" 



37-mm. AFV guns (t) 
Heavy field howitzer 

25(5) 
Heavy 240-mm. 

guns (t) 
240-mm. howitzer 39 



78 
72 

65 
22 



2,542,100 

187,400 

941 
2,148 



• Actual production compared with target figures 

s<oS™: C Z" iti0n Wh ° Se MnufectUre had »«" s-pended since 

' Manufacture halted since only Model III tanks were nmv bei d 

Table I.111.4. Armoured Fighting Vehicles 



army 



Strengthen With the army Strength on With the 
1 Apr. 1940 in the west on 1 June 194, in the east 
ioMay I94 o 22j U ne I94I 



Tanks, I 

(machine-guns) 
Tanks II 

(20-mm. gun and 
flame-thrower) 
Tanks, 35 t 

(37-mm. gun) 
Tanks, 38 t 

(37-mm, gun) 
Tanks, III 
(37-mm. and 
50-mm. L 42 gun) 
Tanks, IV 

(75-mm. L. 24 gun) 
Armoured staff cars 
Assault-guns III 
(75-mm. L 24 gun) 

TOTAL 



1,062 



1,086 



143 



238 



329 

280 
243 

6 

3,387 



523 

955 
106 
228 

349 

278 
135 

6 

2,580 



877 



M57 



187 



754 



1,440 

572 
330 

377 
5,695 



281 



743 



157 



651 



979 

444 
143 

250 
3>M 
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Table I.111.5. Equipment of Divisions with Motor Transport 



No. of Wave Divisions equipped Major parts using 

Divisions with captured vehicles horse-drawn transport? 



26 1 (German material, standard strength) 

16 2 2 no 

15 3 12 yes 

14 4 2 no 

5 5 5 yes 
464 yes 

14 72 yes 
10 80 yes 
10 11 10 no 

6 12 6 yes 
9 13 9 yes 

8 14 8 yes 

15 15 15 no 

9 sec. divs. 9 yes 



Source: Muller-Hillebrand, Heer, annexe 22. 

One is therefore forced to conclude that the Wehrmacht's strength in men 
and materials for the campaign against the Soviet Union was substantially the 
same as in the western campaign against France and Britain in the spring of 
1940. There were, admittedly, some qualitative improvements, such as the 
partial modernization of the fleet of armoured fighting vehicles. Although the 
wartime army had been enlarged by about 20 per cent compared with 1940, 
this was largely offset by additional tasks in the war against Britain. From the 
North Cape to Crete large numbers of occupation troops and security forma- 
tions and of coastal-defence and anti-aircraft batteries had to be employed. 
Added to all that were the operations in North Africa. Anything that could be 
spared, anything that could be made mobile and battle-worthy, had been 
deployed by Hitler in the east; the rest was scarcely operational. 455 But for the 
use of captured material, the Wehrmacht, given the meagre extant of new 
production of weapons, ammunition, and equipment, would scarcely have 
been in a position to take on such a variety of tasks. The infantry divisions of 
the field army, reorganized into so-called waves or newly established, pre- 
sented a rather disparate picture in regard to their equipment with motor- 
vehicles (see Table I.in.5). 

«s See GenStdH/Org.Abt (I), No. 652/41 g.Kdos., Beurteilung des Kampfwertes der 
Divisionen nach dem Stande vom 20.6. 1941 (Assessment of the operational value of the divisions 
as on 20 June 1941], BA-MA RH 2/v. 427. 
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as ^Itl^oll 4 ^ diViSi0nS '. 3 ° f ^ m0tori2cd as weH 

as zist Armoured Divis.on were equipped with foreign vehicles. Captured 
matenal was moreover used for furbishing the anti-tanf units. Som E 
were re-equipped w lt h the French 47-mm. anti-tank gun.«< Because of a lack 
o appropnate tractors, French armoured vehicles were employed fo mat 
purpose ln the dmsions of the nth and nth waves; they were used a so a 

S5S ^ s for infamry of 1116 ,ight di ™- Pa ^ -out ci so ai 3 

sance umts. The 5,000 armoured vehicles available for such purposes from 
captured French matenal were also used for equipping secured ocZ 
pauon divisions in the west. Captured tanks were moreover used m .a~e 
numbers in the reserve army and on army training grounds, as well a for 
armmg armoured trains. Although the armoured formations '5 ^feaste' 

^IT 3ted Pred0lninamly With tanfcs °^ German manufacture, there wS 
five armoured dmsions which were uniformly equipped with Model ,8 tTS 
from f orme r Czech factories. These vehicles in particular, just I ke ome 
captured matenal were by no means inferior to German standards. Even so 
A .employment ,s significant. For one thing, it confirmed the weakness of 
the German rearmament drive; for another, it confirmed the assumption of the 
army command m the summer of I94 o that captured material would £ v£ 
prerequisite for the planned deployment of the eastern army. And third y 

aZTitiTr incre r d multipHdty ° f » ** G ~ 

^'„7hhv , cons ^ uenc « for supplies of spares and ammunition. This 
Set o Sat T f T m ^ m ™&™<" fr °™ *e outset. A study of th 

S th H T? anDy ° n 22 JUnC 1941 (SeC Di ^ am I.'n.3) Shows 

that the d, VIS .on S Wlt h the best equipment were deployed around the J- 
moured groups, while the gaps and the flanks were helJ largely by XdoL of 
reduced fighting power and mobiHty. Altogether, then, \Z I^™ ^1 
presented the aspect of a patchwork rug rather than the impress Ton, 2 
propagated m the postwar literature, that Hitler, by means of a skilfu bite 

SdSTh 3 ^'r 3 ^ of the —Pied territories, had succeeded 
m fielding a huge uniformly equipped military force against the Soviet Un- 
»n.«7 This astonishing result was due not only to material limitations of the 

SSrS^T? 1 ^ Iargdy a,S ° t0 faCt decent 
attack the Sov,et Union failed to give rise to any appropriate efforts in the 

effort commensurate with the enemy's potential-because the German leader- 

tin^i^:r l * bl : fo r were sufficient to smash s °™< ^ 

potential within a few weeks. It seems that this evaluation of the situation was 

G™3 n c l^ e ^ ^ feC ! *" P ' am f ° r 3 C ° m P' ete -ilizatior fl 
German and captured potential were executed only half-heartedly. Neverthe- 

See e.g. Deutschland im zwetten Wettkrieg, i, 531 ff. 19 ul "44- 
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less, Hitler must have gained the impression^ from information given to him by 
the men responsible for munitions, that Germany's potential was being util- 
ized to the limit and that a further intensification was not possible with existing 
resources. The hopeful post-Barbarossa programmes of the separate services, 
on the other hand, required additional manpower and raw materials, moreo- 
ver on a scale that could evidendy be satisfied only by the conquest of new 
'living-space in the east*. 

When on 22 June 1 941 the Wehrmacht crossed the frontiers of the USSR for 
that purpose, the military leaders were convinced that, if not in the material 
sphere, then certainly in terms of operational skill they were able to bring to 
the task a superiority that would decide the war in their favour. 



IV. The Military Concept of the War 
against the Soviet Union 



i . Land Warfare 
Ernst Klink 



Any account of the military objectives, the Wehrmacht's plans, and the 
preparations for war against the Soviet Union is such a widely rarnified 
undertaking that, within the present framework, clarity can only be acSved 
by hmitation to the central, decisive, and more or less ddtawTjSSS 
wuhin the top leadership. Principal attention must go to the assessment of 5 

le TT Ua T f 3fter ** C ° nClUSi0n ° f » ^ west and Z 

kssons derived from ,t by Hitler and the military command staffs for Z 
further conduct of the war. This does not, of course, exclude earlier historical 
presses from being considered along with the vital factors b deS n 

tio^m ? thCSe / efleCtions is interaction of the expectations and inten- 

Ter O^r, hand ° f ^ Wehrmacht C " d - * 

Sder tle c^ nfT T™? " iudgemem Lionel-General Franz 
Haider, the cluef of the Army General Staff; by comparison; the commander- 
n-chief of the army, Field Marshal von Brauchitsch, played a distincdy lesser 
role in the operational field, as indeed had emerged eariier in the planZgTnd 
TT? 1 CampaignS SinCC W ^ reconstruction and pTseni 

in the n, C IS1 ° nS ° f Hkler ^ High Command > to be attempted 
in die following section, proceed from the belief that these sources have to be 
understood unambiguously, in their literal sense. As m IkTordl s an j 
instructs had to be obeyed promptly-even against moral reluctanceland 
tat on LT S ° ° b f eyed> BenCrally CSCape ^ ° f ia *ude oHn terpre 

?ETfSSS, fo ;rr«' ia case of poiiticai ° r 

This fundamental state of affairs, which determined military action and has 
A re ore to be taken into methodological account, is in no Zy invalidated bj 
the circumstance that, as will be shown in the course of the present studv 
certam military leaders, faced with Hitler's particular style of kadeX in 
some exceptional cases interpreted his orders rather elsuca ly Basic ac 

z z : r a i d meaning ° f instructi ° ns ^ ord -- «* Jo7z 

also help to avoid anachronistic interpretations The controversial question 
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of what weight should be attributed in the conduct of the war to evaluations 
of the military situation and decisions stemming from them on the one hand, 
and to the well-known political, economic, and ideological 'perspectives' on 
the other, is one to which this kind of study of the sources may offer new 
answers. 

(a) The Red Army in the Judgement of the Army High Command after 
September 1939 

The German-Soviet non-aggression treaty of 23 August 1939 with its secret 
supplementary protocols resulted, far beyond the partition of Poland, in a 
massive shift of political power-structures in eastern central Europe. The 
division of this territory into 'spheres of interest' surrendered the Baltic region 
as far as the northern frontier of Lithuania and Finland to seizure by the Red 
Army, while in south-eastern Europe Hitler had declared his lack of interest in 
the redrawing of Romania's frontiers — which meant the return of Bessarabia 
to the Soviet Union— provided this preserved peace and protected vital Ger- 
man economic interests. 1 For the German army leadership, more especially its 
chief of general staff, Artillery General Haider, the territorial 'delimitations of 
interests' envisaged in the secret supplementary protocols were to be judged 
primarily from the strategic point of view. 3 The obvious disadvantages of a 
military presence of the Red Army and Navy in Latvia and Estonia were 
mitigated by the maintenance of German influence in Lithuania, i.e. the glacis 
of the East Prussian fortification system. To Haider the military victory over 
Poland meant, as a matter of course, that Germany could expect preferential 
treatment for her strategic interests when the frontiers would be drawn in the 
future. However, he had no influence on this matter and was only informed at 
second hand about the stipulations of the treaty. 

The Red Army's entry into Poland on 17 September 1939 and the cession 
to it of the Lvov area dealt the first blow to Haider's expectations. Outraged, 
he described 20 September as a 'day of disgrace for German political leader- 
ship'. 4 The surrender of Galicia meant not only the surrender of the oilfields 

in every respect', and therefore to move from a historical-rational to a moral-emotional way of 
looking at things. The present study, which seeks to discover the essential aspects of our subject, 
endeavours to comply with Buehheim's demand. 

• See sect. I.v.i on Romania in the present volume, as well as sect. I.11.2 at nn. ljoff. 
(Hoffmann). 

' The most comprehensive study of the period here under review — Hillgruber, Siraiegie— -will 
be narrowed down in the present chapter to the military sector. An extension of the range of 
sources, on the other hand, at the same time provides new aspects which may compensate for the 
loss of an overall view. On the problems of the non-aggression treaty of 23 Aug. 1939— only 
touched upon here— see Germany and the Second World War, i. 696-7, «■ 75-6; Fabry, HitUr- 
Stalin-Paht, goes furthest in examining the military aspects of the frontier delineation. For a 
summary see Myllyniemi, Baltische Krise. See also OKH/GenStdH/Frd Heere Ost, Lagebericht 
Baltische Staaten und Finnland [Situation report Baltic countries and Finland], 15 Oct. 1939, as 
well as Lagebericht Sowjetunion-Finnland [Situation report Soviet Union-Finland], Nos. 1-14(1 
Dec. 1939-25 Jan. 1940), BA-MA RH 19 111/380, and Nos. 15-22 (3 Feb. 1940-18 Mar. 1940), 
BA-MA RH 19 HI/381; BA-MA H 12/135. * Haider, Diaries, 86 (20 Sept. 1939). 
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of Drogobych but also that of direct communications between the Silesian 
industrial area and the Romanian oil wells. Instead of the Polish army, it was 
now the Red Army which was standing at the flank of an area important to the 
Oerman war effort. Although compensation by way of the 'Suwalki' corner 
represented a strategic improvement of the new frontier in the north-east, the 
frontier and friendship treaty' of 28 September 1939 ceded Lithuania, and 
hence important stretches of the Dvina and the Niemen, to the Soviet Union 
Concentration of a force to invade Lithuania, still envisaged in Hitler's direc- 
tive of 25 September, was revoked.' 

The basic reason for that decision was the intention to initiate a military 
offensive m the west that same year and to safeguard for that purpose the 
Soviet Union s urgently needed economic assistance. A further consideration 
of Hitler s related to the presumed longer-term attitude of the Soviet leader- 
ship At a conference with Brauchitsch and Haider on 27 September 19™ he 
emphasized that 'even treaties' did not represent 'a secure basis for an assess- 
ment of future developments. 'Treaties' were overridden by 'state interest' 
Eternally valid' were 'success, power' alone.' That was why he was so anxious 
to convince a hesitant Army High Command of the need for a rapid settlement 
of the war in the west, 7 In his memorandum to the Wehrmacht High Com- 
mand chief of staff and to the three commanders-in-chief of the Wehrmacht 
services, dated 9 October, Hitler similarly declared that no treaty and no 
agreement could guarantee the permament neutrality of the Soviet Union 
The best insurance against Russian intervention was a clear display of German 
superiority or a swift demonstration of German strength." The stubborn 
struggle for the strategically valuable southern tip of Lithuania, the Mariampol 
area, wh,ch under the treaty of 28 September 1939 was to be open to German 
military intervention the moment the Red Army initiated 'special measures' in 
Lithuania ,.e. the establishment of bases, demonstrates the determination 
w.th which the generals on both sides were trying to maintain their positions 
That agreement was held to be valid in law by the Soviet Union as late as the 
summer of 1940, for it paid over a sum of 7.5m. gold dollars in compensation 
lor Oermany s renunciation of it.* 

On 20 October the army commander-in-chief within the area of the 'com- 
mander-in-chief East' ordered the establishment and consolidation of an 
outpost line of resistance capable of repulsing a possible enemy attack with the 
forces then available and of covering the deployment of reinforcements To 
ensure ra pi d transportation of troops, the principal railway, road, and com- 

' Directive No. 4 of 25 Sept. i<, 39 , point 4, and No. 5 of 30 Sept to™ coint v Hid*,', 
I.,™, 8-,o. See also Bleyer and Czoliek, 'Die V.reitelung', 422 S Twho concea *e c™f« 

6 Haider, KTB i. 86 (27 Sept. 1939; not in trans.) 

I tllZ'uT f** 3 ?***"* War, ii. 232-3. « jKotaen, Vorgeschicku, 7 . 

*Jl i ISK5££&. ,s8 "* 24,; see a,so DGFPD ^ No - 2oo: ibid - N ° : 3* - 
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munication lines were to be developed and protected. An instruction along 
these lines also went out on 26 October to the 'frontier sector North' in East 
Prussia (Defence District I). 10 The drastic reduction in army formations, and 
in particular of construction units, which began shortly afterwards, set strict 
limits to such intentions. An additional major strain on all transport routes and 
accommodation facilities was caused by the repatriation of Germans from 
Soviet territory in line with the resettlement agreement." 

These security measures were not merely standard military practice, but 
also reflected Hitler's mistrust of Stalin's political intentions with regard to the 
future course of the war. That mistrust was shared by the top generals and 
emerged also in the military arguments against Hitler's intention of going on 
the offensive in the west. 11 Altogether it may be assumed that Hitler's liaison 
with Stalin, that utterly surprising reconcilement of two regimes regarded as 
totally irreconcilable, met with scarcely any genuine approval among the 
nationally conservative generals or among the middle class sharing that atti- 
tude. The rapprochement had created the prerequisite of the aggressive war 
against Poland, but once this war was concluded efforts were being made to 
keep the 'sacrifices' made for that alliance as slight as possible. The initiation 
of offensive plans in the west meant that Germany's — as yet limited — depend- 
ence on Soviet good will was bound to assume immeasurable dimensions, the 
more so as the Wehrmacht's prospects of success were not being viewed with 
a great deal of confidence. 

Colonel-General Ludwig Beck, Haider's predecessor in the post of chief of 
the Army General Staff, expressed these reflections in a number of memor- 
anda after September 1939. 13 Beck believed that the future actions of the 
Soviet Union, now it had been drawn into European affairs by Hitler, might 
give rise to serious, possibly even mortal, danger to Germany. About the 
middle of November 1939 he spoke of the German military success against 
Poland as being halfed by the 'Russian colossus having been set into motion' 
westwards. 14 The support received by the German war effort from the Soviet 

" BA-MA RH 2/v. 390. The transportation of reinforcements into and beyond the outpost line 
of resistance and the establishment of bridgeheads were to be ensured in the event of defence 
becoming necessary. The OKH guideline was based on Hitler's directive of 30 Sept. 1939: see 
Hitler's Directives, No. 5. Notes compiled by Keitel on a conference with Hitler on 17 Oct. 1939 
sum up German military interests in Poland under point 6: 'to ensure that the territory, in the role 
of a forward glacis, is of military importance to us and can be utilized for deployment.' In the 
present context this measure was unequivocally concerned with security, and not with deploy- 
ment-planning against the Soviet Union. Indeed the latter would scarcely be plausible at a 
moment when preparations for an offensive in the west were still in dispute. Text in Wagner, 
Generalquaniermeister, 145. 

" On this see, Diktierte Option, ed. Loeber. 

" Leeb's and Rundstedt's memoranda in Jacobsen, Vorgeschichte, 83, 121. On the struggle over 
the preparations of the campaign in the west see Germany and the Second World War, ii. 232 ft 

'J Beck's memoranda in Groscurth, Tagebiicher, annexe 11, Nos. 64-74, PP- 474 ff- Of interest, 
with a bearing on Haider's degree of confidence vis-a-^iis Tippelskirch and Beck, is Maj.-Gen. von 
Tippelskirch's (OQu IV) comment on No. 64. 

" Beck's memorandum of 20 Nov. 1939, ibid. 487. 
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On 28 November i 939 Haider instructed Major-General Karl Adolf 
Holhdt, the chef of staff of the commander-in-chief East ('o£ln t 
prepare a study of 'Security in the east against Russia while the war in 2 west 
contmues'. At the same time he demanded from the Department Ford™ 

aovret union. The conclusion of this study was Hut the disoosition „f ,k. 
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general staff after his departure from 

fjj ce ormation and thinking of the army 
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Union. It was assumed that the operational objective of an attack on Germany 
would initially be western Poland and eastern Germany, but such an attack 
was described as probable only in the event of the German army having been 
smashed on other fronts. A further prerequisite of such an attack, it was 
thought, was the clarification of the situation vis-d-vis Japan and a con- 
solidation of conditions within the Soviet Union, especially in the border 
regions and in the Baltic States. Moreover, the military development of an 
operational basis in Poland would have to be completed first; this required 
primarily an improvement in rail and road conditions. Finally, it was also to be 
expected that the 'Red leadership' included in its considerations the question 
of how far Germany's 'home front' might be weakened by Communist 
uprisings. 

Hoilidt's study proceeded from the assumption that the objective of a Soviet 
attack would be the destruction of Germany's military instruments of power 
and her economic production potential, the restoration of the old frontier in 
the Baltic region, domination of the Baltic Sea, and the revival of pan-Slavism 
in the Balkans, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. A military attack by the Red 
Army would seek to gain the San-Vistula-Narev line as quickly as possible, in 
order to thrust deep into German territory: along the lower Vistula, to the 
Upper Silesian industrial area, and to the Odra line above Breslau (now 
Wroclaw). The study finally concluded that the Red Army, because of its 
inadequate operational training, would prefer a simple operation, relying on 
massive superiority, with two groups deployed in the two directions of War- 
saw-East Prussia and the Sandak-Sandomierz line. However, both military 
studies assumed that an attack by the Red Army was not impending. 

The conclusion of the Soviet-Finnish war on 12 March 1940 and the 
resulting Soviet demands on the Baltic States to secure the cession of military 
bases induced the Army High Command to assess the situation anew. At the 
same time the Amt Ausland/Abwehr (Foreign Intelligence Department) pro- 
duced a study on possible further developments in the Near East. Our main 
concern here is the evaluation by the Army High Command, whose principal 
interest continued to be focused on the growing strength of the Red Army. 
The situation report of the Department for Foreign Armies East, dated 29 
April 1940, pointed out that, although the troop movements did not reveal any 
clear intentions, the Soviet Union was nevertheless taking military measures to 
support its policy in the Near East and in south-eastern Europe. 'Whether or 
not Russia undertakes an offensive operation against Romania in the foresee- 
able future therefore depends solely on political conditions. Militarily it is 
capable of doing so.'' 8 

After the opening of the campaign in the west a new phase of Soviet military 
'glacis security' measures began. First the units in Lithuania were reinforced; 

" Studie OKVP/WFA Abt. JL-Ausl/Abw No. 494/40, 'Die militarpolirische Lage im Nahen 
Orient' [The military-political situation in the Near East], 21 Mat. 1940, BA-MA RW 4/v. 35 
(copy); Lagebericht OKH/Frd Heere Ost: BA-MA H 3/1726. 
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on 15 June strategic locations were occupied. The governments of the three 

form" ™T WCre mVlted ' m f0rm ° f ultimatu ^ on 15 and 16 June, to 
Wuffi / S ° V ™ ntS and t0 aIlow ** Army access to the bases 
ZZ £ ^ ThlS markCd 1116 beginninE of * e end ° f sover- 

J?' re" 5 W3S COnC / Uded at testing of August when they were 
declared to be Soviet republics. 

The ultimatum to Romania, demanding the cession of Bessarabia and 

2ETTf m !? , end of *" phase of ^ Soviet Union ' s P° ! *^ «* 

military safeguarding of its western forefield 

These developments triggered new reflections in the Army General Staff on 
what forces from the western army could most speedily be transferred to the 
east. In addition, a reliable assessment of the Red Army acquired overall 
importance. Given the continuation of the war against Britain, the question 
which now arose-beyond the above-mentioned doubts on the viability of 
German agreements with the Soviet Union-was that of a possible enemy 
coalition These reflections concerned, above all, the United States and the 
soviet Union. 

All intelligence on military conditions in the Soviet Union was collected and 
evaluated by the Oberquartiermeister IV in the Army General Staff (Lieuten- 
an -General Kurt von Tippelskirch), who was informed on the development 

ItT TuT^ AbtdlUn8 AusIsnd/ Abwehr (foreign intelligence) in 
the Wehrmacht High Command as well as by the attaches.-* Captured Polish 
army documents proved a valuable source in this respect." Information on 
foretgn-pohcy developments came from the foreign ministry's representative 
(Hasso von Etzdorf) to the commander-in-chief of the army^ Decisive 
importance for opinion-forming within the Army General Staff on the Soviet 
Union and the Red Army, especially in Haider's case, attached to the reports 

ren^ n rf^™' Gtaml """ring^ho had been 

reporting on the Soviet Union continually since the autumn of io«, had a 
good command of Russian, and, in spite of all obstacles, basically trusted his 
own judgement-beheved that an evolutionary process was under way in the 

rieTnfYhT WhlCh ™ d C an a ^ essive P 01 ^ unlikely. He emphasized this 
view of the foreseeable future even more strongly after having been briefed on 

^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

"* Polish assessment of the Red Army: BA-MA H 5/675 

reL™X U H a 1drm ! ^ ind " d «7 ei f^er>s-report S » ■ circle in OKH; these „e 
reierrea to by Haider (Lhanes) on 26 and 30 June 1940. 
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Germany's intentions vis-d-vis the Soviet Union by the chief of the general 
staff on 3 September 1940." Thus in October 1940 he described the trends to 
be observed in all fields as a 'peaceful revolution' linking up with 'earlier 
developments'. 'The political system will not undergo any change, but may 
perhaps receive minor improvements.' 23 And at the time of Molotov's visit to 
Berlin he remarked: 'I keep repeating: the great Soviet Union has no use for 
war, now less than ever, because the army and the country are undergoing a 
restructuring and reconstruction' of which 'the results will not come to frui- 
tion for some years'. He added: 'But also, time and again, my old sermon: 
come out of the war strong! That is the only way for an as yet unorganized 
Europe to set limits to the future plans of an expansionist drive that calls itself 
"world revolution", "liberation from the capitalist yoke", "protection against 
capitalist encirclement", or something similar.' 24 If one tries to reduce 
Kostring's observations to a common denominator, in so far as they are 
reflected in his military-political reports to Tippelskirch, one is left with the 
impression that the military attache in Moscow believed a war against the 
Soviet Union to be pointless, as all economic and even political concessions 
could be obtained from Stalin by other means so long as the German armed 
forces were undefeated and strong. 

Haider, however, did not accept this assessment of Soviet interests with its 
conclusions. His own judgement of the situation was different. What to 
Kostring seemed a tendency towards a more bourgeois Soviet Union and a 
renunciation of its claim to world revolution in favour of domestic develop- 
ment was seen by the chief of the general staff as a symptom of the Red Army's 
enhanced fighting strength. 

Reports on the Red Army's performance in Poland, Finland, and Bessarabia 
suggested a gigantic war-machine which was about to remedy any shortcom- 
ings revealed during those operations. 25 Its greatest weakness was thought to 
be the lack of a trained middle-ranking and senior leader class, which had been 
lost as a result of the purges of 1937-8 and had not yet been replaced. Its 
armament, on the other hand, was judged to be modern, even though out- 
dated weapons had not yet been replaced in every unit. 

It was impossible to gain any clear idea of the intention behind the troop 
movements to the frontier areas. The Red Army, it was pointed out, should 
not be underestimatedj emphasis on and exaggeration of its mistakes were 
hostile propaganda by the Western powers. Neither should the lessons learnt 
from its advances in Poland and Romania be overestimated; after all, the Red 
Army had not been seriously challenged there. The Red Army's poor outward 

" Haider, Diaries, 572 (3 Sept. 1940). ' 3 General Kostring, ed. Teske, 381 (17 Oct. 1940). 
■» Ibid. 286 (14 Nov. 1940). 

JS See the sources listed in n. 3 above; also BA-MA RH 19 HI/380, 391; OKH/Frd Heere Ost, 
Vortragsnoriz: Sowjettruppen in den drei baltischen Staaten [Notes For a report: Soviet troops in 
the three Baltic States], 3 Aug. 1940, ibid. H 3/1726; VorttagsnorizBerichtMilitarattache Moskau 
[Notes on report by military attache Moscow], 17 Oct. 1940, betr. Werturteil fiber die Rote Armee 
[Assessment of performance of the Red Army], PA, Handakten Etzdorf, No. 26. 
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The introduction of generals' ranks was regarded as a sign of the tightening 
of command and as an unambiguous shift of responsibility to the superior in 
the chain of command. The exercises held under the supervision of People's 
Commissar Marshal Timoshenko in August 1940 on the basis of experience of 
the Winter War and the regulations subsequently issued were given a good 
deal of attention, more especially the marshal's call for greater discipline and 
intensified manoeuvres under warlike conditions. The repeal, by a decree of 5 
August 1940, of the decree of August 1937 on the reintroduction of military 
commissars in the Red Army and Navy and the adoption of new disciplinary 
penal regulations for the Red Army on 12 October 1940 were interpreted as 
evidence of a profound reshaping of the forces. In the opinion of the German 
officers, the Red Army seemed to be making a huge effort to transform itself 
into a first-rate modern force, equipped with up-to-date military technology. 
Above all, a superior's duty to implement an order by the use of Draconian full 
powers aroused attention. Under that regulation a superior officer could not 
be called to account if, 'for enforcing obedience and the maintenance of 
discipline and order', he resorted to his weapon. 

All measures for the strengthening of the internal structure of the Red Army 
and the advancement of its state of training were summed up in Timoshenko's 
order No. 30, dated 21 January 1 941, on 'combat and political training in the 
training year 1 941 V s Timoshenko demanded that officers and men should 
thenceforward be trained solely in accordance with the requirements of war 
and that substantial results were to be achieved by the autumn of 1941. He 
made it the duty of all military commanders, down to platoon leader, 'fully to 
identify' with that order. 

Assuming the maintenance of the rate and scope of the development and 
modernization of the Red Army, of its training, and of the tightening of its 
command structure, it could well reach a state within the foreseeable future 
when its offensive strength and the determination of its commanders made it 
capable of any military action. To bridge that period in peace and without 
conflict had to be, in the German judgement, the most important aspect of 
Stalin's policy. At the same time, however, the question arose whether 
that process of irresistible strengthening could still be interpreted as purely 
defensive. 

man intelligence sources and their value. Of interest here is intelligence in the Soviet Union, 
Finland, Romania, and Hungary. Within the limit of their reach, the Soviet Union was under 
surveillance by two permanent listening-posts (Konigsberg— now Kaliningrad — and Warsaw), as 
well as by two listening companies (Lyck and Lancut), which transmitted their reports direct to 
Arm Ausland/Abwehr. Additional intelligence was provided by aerial surveillance of the frontier 
and by the frontier surveillance service. See BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/1, diary entry of 22 July 
1940; also BA-MA H 3/675. On findings concerning the Red Army's air forces see the section by 
Boog, I.rv.2b of the present volume; BA-MA RH 19 1/no, 123, 125 (situation reports of Abt. Frd 
Heere Ost). Haider, Diaries, 549 (14 Aug. 1940), viewed the changed position of the commissars 
as an improvement of the Red Army's structure. On this see sect. I.11.2 at n. 1 15 (Hoffmann). 

11 Given in translation in BA-MA RH 19 I/123; ibid, for Disjiplinarstrafordnung [disciplinary 
penal regulations], 12 Oct. 1940. 
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Considerable attention was aroused also by efforts towards a general en- 
hancement of the Soviet population's willingness to fight. Appeals for 'military 
daphne and bearing', introduction of an eight-hour working day and a sS 
day working week, a ban on the free movement of labour, Introduction 
compulsory vocational education and four years' obligatory labour service for 
juveniles, combmed with an arousal of national sentiment-all these suggested 
a tightening of the performance potential of the Soviet Union. This tremen- 
dous transformation seemed, in the field of foreign policy, to demand main- 

Sr'H lt n T aUty aV ° idanCe ° f C ° nfiict wi * a P™«™ ^eTa". 
Domestically this process, described as an 'evolutionary transformation of all- 

^^l^^ FeqUired 3 ° f * *"* deCadeS ' bcf ° re k would 

The information gathered on the Soviet Union in the course of 1040 was 
presented in an official publication, "The wartime armed forces of the Union 
of ^Socialist Soviet Republics', issued on 15 January 1941.* The influence of 
die reports of the military attache in Moscow is clearly perceptible, as in the 
statement that Communism of doctrinaire type' had been abandoned 'in 
favour of an authoritarian despotically guided class state". The stages of 
reorientation of the Red Army's command structure and organization on the 
basis of the lessons of the Finno-Soviet war were traced. On the subject of the 
armaments industry it was stated that it was entirely modern in its equipment 
and capable of producing serviceable war material and, in the event of war 
laying in certain amounts of stockpiles. Adequate supplies could be expected 
for the first few months of the war; after that bottlenecks would appear due to 
a shortage of skilled workers and machine-tools. The relocation of the main 
en erpnses of the armaments industry to the regions east of the Urals had been 

StaJST\,"T 19 f ■ ^ 3rmy ° f thC S ° Viet Uni ° n Was described « 
foitows.* 'Subordinated to the people's commissariat for defence were 16 

military districts and 2 military commissariats. The structure of the army was 
unclear; all that was known was that at least eleven armies had been formed in 
die west It was to be assumed that the senior staffs for the army groups 
( fronts ) armies, and operational groups were provided from the commands 
of the military districts and armies. On paper 1 1-12 million men were available 
1 T amiy , (aS 3 b3SiS f0f mobili ^tion), but there was doubt 

r^h" T figUF V 0Uld bC reached in View of ^ 'abour shortages 

and the shortage of commanders and material 

folk's- " 1 $tren8th ° f ^ W3S aSSUmed 0n January ^0 to be as 

lodgements by users. The official publ.cation was issued in 2,000 copies and may be seen in BA- 
*> See also sect. I.11.2 at nn. 135 ff. (Hoffmann). 
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at least 20 armies 
20 rifle corps 
150 rifle divisions 
9 cavalry corps 
32-6 cavalry divisions 
6 mechanized corps 

at least 36 motorized-mechanized brigades. 
The number of rifle divisions located in Europe was assumed to be at least 121 
at the end of 1940. There was no clear idea, however, on how these forces were 
disposed. 

In all the Department for Foreign Armies East reckoned, in the event of 
mobilization, on 

107 rifle divisions of the first wave 
77 rifle divisions of the second wave 
25 rifle divisions of the third wave 

i.e. altogether 209 rifle divisions. 

An increase in the approximately 32 cavalry divisions or the 2 independent 
brigades (which in the event of war could be brought up to division strength) 
was not expected. 

The number of armoured fighting vehicle regiments among the army 
troops, or the number of special artillery units, was not known. At least 40 
artillery regiments were thought to be at the disposal of the supreme army 
command. In addition, allowance had to be made for an unspecified number 
of very heavy batteries, a few independent artillery regiments, 'fortified zones', 
anti-aircraft units, 20-30 battalions of sappers, 25 railway regiments, motor- 
vehicle transport battalions, gas-warfare battalions, 9 airship detachments, 1 
independent airship group, as well as searchlight battalions. 

After the raising of the wartime army, assuming roughly 200 rifle divisions 
and corresponding numbers of other units, the following manpower strength 
was assumed: 



Added to these were the frontier guard units, which came under the people's 
commissar of the interior. In the event of war the duty of the frontier guard 
corps was to provide cover for the army's deployment; after that it was to be 
integrated into the army in the field. 

The Red Army's armour was regarded as an elite force. Nevertheless, it was 
believed that, because of inadequate combat training and training in co- 
operation with other branches, it was incapable of conducting a modem war 
of movement with far-ranging operations by compact formations. Technically, 



army in the field approximately 
rearward services approximately 
home defence units approximately 



4.0m. 
0.6m. 
1. 6m. 



TOTAL 



6.2m. 
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too, the tanks that were known seemed outdated, for the most part conies or 
developments of foreign models. most pan copies or 

The observed troop movements were not interpreted as a deployment for an 
offense but attnbuted to the difficulties of moving major formal undS 

to the calculates of the Department for Foreign Armies East, were tied dowrl 
m Finland or engaged in the protection of Leningrad, and 7 were in 2 
Caucasus, 29 rifle divisions, 7 cava lr y divisions, and 5 motorized Ld mecrfa 
nized brigades were in the Far East and Central Asia. It was expected that if 
nee sary, 4 divisions could be brought up from Siberia. Added to thesew re 
die reserves of the supreme command, among which the 8 artillery divisions of 
4 regiments each deserved attention, as well as the corps artillery 

As for Soviet operational intentions, it was assumed that the bulk of the 
°™ depl ° yU * nor * « «»* of the Pripet marshes in order to 

halt any German attack by striking at its flanks. However, whether the Red 
Amy considered] itself capable of such an operation in view of iS com- 
training ' 3lS0 " temS ° f Glides selmfed] 

The Department for Foreign Armies East concluded that the strength of the 

fm d a tT7 eSt ? UP ° n * b " lk ^ qUant ^ 0f its ™*»* ^d upon Ae 
frugality, toughness, and bravery of its individual soldiers. That was why 
special achievements could be expected of the Red Army in defence <ThI 

pecuhanty of Russian warfare', completed on 25 January 

FinnL W P °t mt w at ^ ^ fa ™» t £ ° ^ operationT 1^ 

Finmsh Winter War, when he had fought with a lack of enthusiasm, would be 

ZJ'^i^nt 3 ? dCfendin u g hU Pr ° letarian fatheriand " ln -elusion' 
stated. All in a the Russian ,s better in defence than in attack. In defence he 

An attempt at presenting a comprehensive idea of the picture the 

Z theTe^ t? y ^ C ° mmand h3d formed of me sTength 

milt f and ^ abilities of its leaders cannot confine itself to L 

viewed the Soviet Union not merely as a state with whose forces a clash of 

171 T ide " d rCaSOnS ° r * e asse *°n of territia 

claims, for them Lenin's and Stalin's state was an exceedingly multilayered 

SdfromM 'T^'i Wem ° rieS ° f efFeCt ° f P°'«-l agitation org „ 
ized from Moscow dunng the years following the First World War were just as 

» OKH/GenStdH/OQu IV, Frd Heere Os,t, Merkblatter, BA-MA library. 
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lively as the impression left behind by the Red Brigades in the Spanish civil 
war. Communism as a threat to the bourgeois national state was a natural 
constituent also of the image of the enemy in the minds of the generals. 
Another part of it was the traditional image of the giant empire in the east, 
whose encroachment on Germany had been prevented by the battle of 
Tannenberg in 1914. The generation which made the military decisions in 
1940 based its picture of Russia on experiences, reports, and assumptions the 
value of which as objective information was only partially verifiable. The 
'Bolsheviks' were seen as the authors of the collapse in 1918, they stood for 
the demoralization of the army and the home front, they were ultimately held 
responsible for the upheavals in postwar Germany. Quite apart from political 
propaganda, which until August 1939 had ceaselessly proclaimed the peril of 
Bolshevism, and more particularly of 'Jewish Bolshevism', military propa- 
ganda too — for instance in the 'Accounts of the postwar operations of German 
troops and Free Corps', published in 1936 by the Research Institute for War 
and Army History — had helped to create the image of a politically indoctri- 
nated fanatical population of the Soviet Union. 12 

Yet another component of the traditional image of Russia was the expecta- 
tion of the internal collapse of the giant empire, from which the Wehrmacht 
High Command was hoping to profit." However, in Moscow on 10 October 
1940 Embassy Counsellor von Walther expressly opposed any inclusion of 
rebellions by national, ethnic, or religious groups as a calculable positive factor 
in military plans. Having learnt of such plans in the Wehrmacht High Com- 
mand — presumably through Embassy Counsellor Hans Heinrich Herwarth 
von Bittenfeld, a cousin of Lieutenant-Colonel Bernhard von Lofiberg on the 
Wehrmacht operations staff— he approached the foreign ministry's rep- 
resentative in the Army High Command, Hasso von Etzdorf, and uttered an 
explicit warning:" in the event of a defensive war the Soviet government would 
have the whole population behind it; there would be no break-up into nation- 
alities, and uprisings should not be expected. In the event of a German attack 
there would undoubtedly be severe setbacks, but not a collapse of the USSR. 
Like Kostring, Walther also believed that the Soviet Union would not risk an 
attack and would seek its objectives in areas which did not infringe German 
interests. He further pointed out that the western territories of the Soviet 
Union would merely be a burden to the German conquerors, seeing that the 

J" On the problem of the long-term effects of the experiences of the German eastern army after 
the armistice of Brest-Iitovsk see ROekfiihrung des Ostheeres, 5-6. There the cause of the disinte- 
gration is given — along with the condition of the troops — as 'Bolshevik propaganda', whose 
principal exponents were the Jews. See also Der Weltkrieg 1914-1918, xiii. 387, 397; on this also 
Frantz, 'Ruckfuhrung des deutschen Besatzungsheeres'; Fischer, Deutsche Truppen und Entente- 
Intervention, also discusses the actual role of soldiers' councils and their falsified presentation. On 
the judgement of the German officer corps on Russian warfare see Der Welikrieg 1914-1918?, ii. 45, 
52, 314, 317, but see also pp. 324ff- 

1 See the 'LoCberg-Studie', Besymenski, Sonderakte 'Barbamssa' (1068), 311. 

34 Herwarth, Against Two Evils, 193; Walther's letter to Etzdorf: Gibbons, 'Opposition'. 
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entire agriculture was mechanized and that the necessary fuel could be co- 
lamed only from Soviet-controlled areas. This meant that the expected relief 
from the Ukrainian bread-basket' would not materialize. After the war 
Kostnng repeatedly emphasized that he had warned Haider against war with 
the Soviet Union. The majority of the Moscow embassy staff believed that 
Stalin was willing to make sacrifices in order to preserve peace, and that 
Germany could not expect to derive any advantage from a war.* In con- 
sequence they saw no point in a war in ig 4 i and-in Kostring's case this is a 
matter of record-regarded the Soviet Union, which they believed was on the 
way to becoming a 'national state' and was increasingly deviating from the 

P T iP w; S u . mmUniSt Imemationai > « a future Partner, at least as long 
as the Wehrmacht was undefeated and strong. This implied a successful and 
definitive conclusion of hostilities against Britain. 

Despite the very incomplete information on the military potential and 
combat strength of the Soviet Union, the Army High Command believed that 
it had grasped the essential elements of the 'gigantic war-machine' of the Red 
Army. In the balance of its strengths and weaknesses, there appeared to be a 
preponderance of those problems which could be solved only in the long 
term-such as the lack of a competent senior officer corps, backwardness in 
troop training in line with the requirements of a modern war of movement, 
and insufficient modern war material for all units. 

In the summer of 1940 both Hitler and the military high commands 
proceeded from the assumption that a direct threat to Reich territory need 
not be expected from the Red Army. Considerable misgivings, however, 
persisted with regard to tranquillity in the Balkans. AH measures taken, 
especially those for the training of leaders at all levels, were seen as endeavours 
to turn the Red Army into a highly modern fighting force. Quality was now 
being added to sheer bulk. At the end of that development there could well 
stand an army capable of any attack, and certainly able to lend support from 
its forward positions to any far-reaching demands of the political leadership 
Certamly in the event of dissonance in the political arrangements between 
Hit er and Stalin, as was indeed the case on the occasion of Molotov's visit to 
Berlin m November 1940, the Red Army was a fighting force to be taken 
seriously. 

During the second phase of the campa lg n in the west Haider had reason to 
feel uneasy m view of the parallel changes occurring along Germany's eastern 
frontier. He had to consider what new tasks might have to be assigned to the 
army there. 
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(b) Early Phases in Manning within the Army High Command up to July 1940 
In expectation of an early end to hostilities in the west and of the conclusion 
of peace in the foreseeable future, both Hitler and the Army High Command 
were examining the question of what sections of the army should be kept on 
an operational footing in the event — still considered a possibility — of a con- 
tinuation of the war against Britain. As a final stage a 'peacetime army' of 
approximately 70 divisions was envisaged, including roughly 30 motorized and 
armoured formations. As an intermediate solution, while the war continued, 
an army reduced to 120 divisions was decided on, with armour and motorized 
formations maintained at the planned strength. 36 The prerequisite of this far- 
reaching measure, with the war still continuing, was, according to the chief of 
the Army General Staff on 15 June 1940, 'that with the imminent final collapse 
of the enemy the task of the army has been discharged and inside enemy 
territory we shall be able to carry out undisturbed this restructuring as the 
basis of our peacetime organization'. 3 ' The main effort in the war against 
Britain was to be made by the Luftwaffe and the navy, whose material and 
personnel requirements, including armaments, now enjoyed priority. As part 
of the reduction of the existing approximately 155 major formations to the size 
of the transitional army, the Army High Command envisaged the transfer of 
15 battle-worthy divisions to the east, to protect the frontier; simultaneously 
the formations of the commander-in-chief East were to be dissolved. # 

Although the transfer of divisions after the conclusion of a campaign was a 
perfectly normal procedure, it was then acquiring special importance in view 
of the major upheavals in the political scene in the Baltic countries and in 
Romania. On 18 June Haider discussed with Major (General Staff) Reinhard 
Gehlen (then still in the Home Fortification Department but shortly 
afterwards assigned to the 'Eastern Group' of the Army General Staff) what 
he expected of those divisions. Haider's diary notes make it perfectly clear that 
he envisaged an offensive type of defence; further strengthening of fortifica- 
tions was therefore to be continued only on a reduced scale. This is what he 
noted: 

Basic policy: Only the minimum! Everything we have should be used for offensive 

action 

Defence: 

(a) A system of tank obstacles laid out along river lines. 

(6) Organization permitting instant employment of alt forces. 

(c) First-class net of roads and railways to move these forces. 

3 s Haider, Diaries, 429-30 (28 May 1940); 'Fuhrer Conferences', 108-9 (Hitler on4june 1940); 
Muller-Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 62 ff. On the restructuring of the army see sect. I.iv.i(ft) at n. 
187. 

« Haider's conference in Versailles on 28 June 1940, BA-MA RH 19 HI/141; Haider, Diaries, 
490 (3 July 1940). 

* See Muller-Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 52 ff., and Map. I.rv.i. The 155 formations do not include 
the brigades or the units of the Waffen-SS which are listed in the army's order of battle. 
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renewed Soviet claims to Bessarabia, and most of all the concentration of 
massive forces along the Romanian frontier, aroused increased attention in the 
Army High Command." Haider does not seem to have expected that the 
Soviet leadership, disregarding German interests and applying ultimatum- 
style pressure, would carry out the occupation of Bessarabia and, in addition, 
claim Bukovina. There was, in addition, a growing danger that the unstable 
situation in the Balkans, marked as it was by the Hungarian-Romanian 
conflict, the vacillation of Turkey, and the ambitions of Italy, might deterio- 
rate dramatically. If the Soviet leadership were to favour one of the rival 
groupings, the situation in the Balkans might get out of hand .« 

Unlike Hitler, however, Haider at the end of June 1940 did not believe that 
the use of the army against Britain could be entirely ruled out. Britain re- 
mained the main enemy, and in order to overthrow that enemy — given the fact 
that alt of Europe was under blockade — certain prerequisites would have to be 
created in the east. The following measures should therefore be seen from this 
overall strategic aspect. 

Haider was doubtful, to say the least, whether Britain would 'do the reason- 
able thing' and put an end to the war. If Britain were to opt for continuing the 
war, then, Haider believed, the war would be protracted, 44 with all the con- 
sequences of a long war. Haider double whether the navy and the Luftwaffe 
were able to deliver the decisive blow to defeat Britain. The first discussions 
with representatives responsible for those services soon confirmed that pro- 
found differences existed both on the direction and on the operational and 
technical execution of a landing operation. 45 The view was certainly held in the 
Army High Command that a rapid decision in the war against Britain was not 
to be expected. So what could be done in the meantime? The possibility that 
at some time in the war the Soviet Union might have to be considered as an 
adversary, despite the conclusion of the treaty of 23 August 1939, had never 
been ruled out. The question now arose of what role the Soviet Union's 
attitude could play in Britain's decision to continue the struggle. In the 
background, moreover, there was the even more alarming threat of the enemy 

" See sect. I.iv.i at n. 17. On this see Myllyniemi, Baltische Krise, 122 ff., also Tippelskirch, 
diary notes of 12, 19, 20, 24, and 25 June 1940, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1478. Kostring's reports are also 
relevant in a general way. 

« Haider's connections with the Hungarian and Romanian general staffs testify to the fact that 
he was far from relying on the political skill of the foreign ministry, but used his own information 
in order to form a judgement. See Tippelskirch, diary note of 8 Apr. 1940 (approach by the chief 
of the Hungarian general staff), 28 Apr.-6 May 1940 (foumcy to Bucharest, Sofia, Belgrade), BA- 
MA RH 2/v. 1478. Intensive observation of all military developments in the Balkans was reflected 
in 'situation reports East', which in turn formed part of the materials presented by Tippelskirch; 
see BA-MA RH 19 I/119. Hitler too saw this region as the real potential danger-point and 
commented accordingly. See Stegemann, 'Hitlers Ziele', 97. 

« Haider, Diaries, 480 (22 June 1940); see also Hillgruber, Strategic, I44ff. 

« On 'Sea Lion' see Klee, Seeldvie, and id., Dokumente. The controversies between the high 
commands of the Luftwaffe, the navy, and the army are reflected in the diaries of Haider (e.g. the 
entry for 30 July 1940) and of the Wehrmacht operations staff in OKW, and in the navy C.-in-C.'s 
reports to Hitler. 
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: 'Reich chief of general staff as a director of all Wehrmacht operations in the 
'war.* 1 

Haider's diary frequently shows how close he seemed to be to that objective, 
especially at the height of, the war in the west. He suffered what he regarded 
as the utter ignorance of Hitler and the Wehrmacht High Command on all 
operational issues in the secure knowledge that his own thinking and the 
training of his general-staff officers would lay the foundation of victory .5° Vis- 
a-vis Colonel-General von Brauchitsch, the commander-in-chief of the army, 
he also clearly insisted on recognition of his extensively understood range of 
responsibilities and his post.'' From this point of view it is entirely in line with 
the logic of military thought that measures should be initiated in good time 
which would result in the occupation of foreign territories and the seizure of 
a 'forfeit' for the further development of the war.' 2 

The order for the transfer of Eighteenth Army HQ to the east of the Reich 
territory and for the formation of a new army from 15 infantry divisions to be 
likewise transferred there was issued on 26 June 1940. 53 The task of that army 
was denned on 29 June as securing the frontier against Lithuania and the 
Soviet Union. Preparations were to be made to halt any enemy forces on the 
San-Vistula line, if not before, and on the East Prussian frontier, so that a 
counter-attack could be mounted as soon as reinforcements had arrived. For 
that event the 'Group Guderian' with two corps commands (mot.), 4 ar- 
moured divisions, and 2 infantry divisions (mot.) was placed under the army 
command. These divisions were to be moved to the areas around Berlin and 
Breslau (now Wroclaw). The existing duties of frontier security under 
'Oberost' remained unchanged so long as his units were not dismissed. The 
change of name to 'Military commander in the Government-General' (MiG) 
inaugurated its transformation into a territorial quartermaster staff. 

On 3 July Haider recorded in his diary the opening of talks with the chief of 
the operations department, Colonel Hans von Greiffenberg. Both men pro- 
ceeded from the belief that a blow against the Soviet Union would mean the 

« MOller, Beck, 103 ff„ 133-4; Keitel, ed. Gorlitz, 123 ft". (memoranda). 

s" Typical are the following entries in 1940: Haider, Diaries, 414-15 (22 May), 424 (25 May), 
428-9 (28 May), 431-2 (30 May), 443~4 (° June), and 449-50 (8 June). Some of his criticism is 
aimed at the army C.-in-C. and at the C.-in-C.s of the army groups; essentially, however, it is 
clearly directed at Hitler and the Wehrmacht High Command. 

J' Haider, Diaries, 95 (1 Oct. 1939); KTB OKW i. 135-6 more outspokenly still in Schall- 
Riaucour, Auf stand, 127 — otherwise this work should be treated with caution with regard to 
sources. 

s 1 Heusinger and Henrici, Feldzug in RuBland, MGFA, T-6b, 41-2, confirm the independent 
character of Haider's reflections and thus also the thesis that his way of thinking was essentially 
presented to Hitler on 21 July 1940: 'It seems that Hitler learnt of these reflections on 21 July 1940, 
when Haider in a report spoke of the uncertain attitude of the Soviet Union.' The territories 
earmarked by Haider for conquest 'could prove very useful as forfeits in connection with the 
intention to achieve an early peace after the scoring of successes in the east'. 

n OKH/GenStdH/OpAbt No. 375/40, 26 June 1940 (order for the regrouping of the army), and 
'Instruction to Eighteenth Army HQ', 29 June 1940, 8A-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/2; the latter 
document is reproduced in Fall Barbarossa, No. 64. 
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Diagram I.iv.i. Order of Battle of Eighteenth Army on 22 July 1940 {Excluding 

Rearward Services) 



Eighteenth Army HQ 
Amid, trains 21) 22 

Luftwaffe 
4 Long-rge Recce Staffel Gp. 1 1 
Army Recce Staffel (p. mot.) 
Courier Staffel 12 

Air Cmd. 

Staff photo interpr. Bn. iS 

Met. sm. iS 
291st Inf. Div. 

XXXXIV Army Corps 
Anti-tank Bn. 654 (37-mm.) 
Art. cmdr. 1 12 
Hvy. Art. Bn. (mot.) II/54 
Hvy. Art, Bn, (mot.) I/108 
Observer Bn. 556 
Met. Platoon 503 
352nd Inf. Div. 
168th Inf. Div. 

Dep. I Army Corps cmd. 
395th Home Defence 
399th Home Defence 

M-i-G. 
109th Inf. Div. 
365th Inf. Div. 
372nd Inf. Div 
379th Inf. Div. 
393rd Inf. Div. 

Only for tact. ops. under army cmd.: 

Armd. Gp. Guderian (XIX Army Corps mot.) 
XXXX Army Corps (mot.) 

9th Armd. Div. 

5th Armd. Divi 

2nd Armd. Div. 

XVI Army Corps (mot.) 
13th Inf. Div. 
2nd Inf. Div. (mot.) 
3rd Armd. Div. 



subordinated 
for tactical 
operations 
(within 
corps area) 



XXVI Army Corps 
Armd. trains 6, 24 
Art. cmdr. ! 13 
Hvy. Art, Bn. (mot.) 61 
Observer Bn. 554 



XXX Army Corps 
Art. cmdr. 19 
Art. Regi. 622 staff 
Hvy. Art. Bn. (mot.) II/40 
Hvy. Art. Bn. (mot.) II/70 
Observer Bn. > (without balloon) 



Higher Cmd. XXXV 
Armd. train 2 
Art. cmdr. 135 
An. Regt. 511 staff 
Hvy. Art. Bn. (mot.) II/71 
Hvy. Art. Bn. (mot.) I/106 
Observer Bn. 555 



III Army Corps 
Armd. train 25 
Art. cmdr. 3 
Art. Regt. 501 staff 
Hvy. Art. Bn. (mot.) II/65 
Hvy. Art. Bn. (mot.) 602 
Observer Bn. 52 
Bridging Bn. 699 



XVII Army Corps 
Art. cmdr. 44 
Art. Regt. 787 staff 
Hvy. art. Bn. (mot.) II/51 
Hvy. Art. Bn. (mot.) II/52 
Observer Bn. 57 
Engineer Regt. 604 staff 
Engineer Bn. 666 
Bridging Bn. 560 



Higher Cmd. XXXIV 
Art. cmdr. 134 
Hvy. Art. Bn. (mot.) TV/ 109 
Observer Bn. 557 



217th Inf. Div. 



161 st Inf. Div. 



258th Inf. Div. 



76th Inf. Div.' 



292nd Inf. Div. 



162nd Inf. Div. 



75th Inf. Div, 



62nd Inf. Div. 



298th Inf. Div. 



297th Inf. Div. 



257th Inf. Div. 
68th Inf. Div. 



Source: BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/2. 
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offer any solution in terms of chain of command, as he was unable to refer to 
a directive by Hitler. And without such a directive neither the Military District 
commander nor the civilian authority could be made to accept instructions 
from an army HQ. A formal change was brought about only when, after a 
report by the army commander-in-chief and following new directives from 
Hitler, dated 31 July 1940, fdr preparation for war against the Soviet Union, 
the Wehrmacht High Command on 7 August issued a quasi-ministerial in- 
struction—the guidelines 'on build-up East'— addressed principally to the 
civilian authorities. This was not, therefore, a fundamental war-preparation 
measure by the Wehrmacht High Command, but rather a ruling in the 
administrative sense." However, the difference between the Army High Com- 
mand directive of 29 June and the 'deployment instruction' of 22 July is 
significant for the way Haider's thinking developed after 18 June. Whereas the 
earlier document envisaged only the repulse of a Soviet attack with subsequent 
German counter-attack, the ruling now was that a German attack was to be 
mounted as soon as offensive intentions were observed on the enemy side 
Both documents provided for the moving up of reinforcements: the earlier 
veraon after the opening of the enemy attack, the later version in the rather 
elastic event of conflict with Russia'-which meant, most probably, according 
to the actual state of the feared incursions in the Balkans or on the Romanian 
frontier. No matter how the connection between the 'deployment instruction' 
and the independent idea of seizing a 'forfeit' is interpreted, i.e. in connection 
with a resumption of the struggle against Britain or a serious blockade, their 
offenave character, given the potential consequences, cannot be denied * In 
the final analysis this was not a case of offensive defence within the framework 
of a war already in progress, but an act which represented the opening of a 
war. The further development of these plans during the next few days-after 
an anything but precise instruction by the army commander-in-chief following 
a conversation with Hitler-suggests that Haider was fully aware of those 
consequences. 

Haider's reflections were based primarily on the Red Army's presumed 
intentions and on its ability to mount a military operation in line with its 
identifiable disposition and strength in the area near the frontier. This showed 
a considerable concentration offerees in two areas of main effort, interspersed 
with mechanized units (see Map I.iv.i). In spite of that deployment and 
concentration, the Army General Staff did not believe that the Soviet political 

Jrt'^Tw'r** ? f ^ « uUJcBnei is *>me uncertainty in the literature, going back to 
i°7 C ZZ h7 evldenceb u efo " Nuremberg tribunal S ee W^imocX^ 
™Lr£ ^ e f ^ ldel,nes Either a fundamental order nor a camouflage order. It is hlgMy 

S I o * * ! 6 - For * e text of ^ Guidelines on build-up East' of 7 Aue i<uo see BA 

wl£nl%% 5 ( ,MO) - T?" COnKntS ° f ' he 8U ideIi »« are given in Greiner, Obersl 

Wehrmachtfuhrung, 293-4, closest to the original. «™« 

= 8 See above, n. 5 j; Haider, Diaries, 516-17 (22 July 1940). 




Map I.iv.i. Disposition and Stationing Areas of Eighteenth Army on 22 July 1940 
and Grouping of Red Army Forces Assumed by Army High Command (Excluding 

Frontier Guard Units) 
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leadership was planning to use those troops offensively against Germany:" it 
would, however be able with those massed troops to mount an offensive 
towards the south-west 'at any time or in the event of a change in the political 
simia ti on . 

Haider's precautionary measures were therefore entirely justified. It may be 
assumed that by issuing the deployment instructions to Eighteenth Army he 
had gone to the very limit of what he could set in motion without orders from 
Hitler and that he wanted to prepare for a situation which he believed would 
inevitably be facing the German Wehnnacht. 

The inconsistent character of the 'deployment instruction'-in terms of 
clear military objectives-was criticized on 29 August by Colonel Fritz 
Bayerlein, the first general staff officer of 'Group Guderian'.* He proposed 
that the areas of operation be substantially extended in line with the mobility 
and combat strength of the divisions. He also listed the objectives which arose 
logically from Haider's plans: in the south, thrusts towards Chernovtsy, an 
operation atong the Dnestr with a view to encircling the forces deployed on the 
Romanian frontier, and an operation in the direction of Kiev, followed by an 
advance of the left wing down the Dnieper to the south. In case the group was 
to be used m the north, Bayerlein likewise rejected the loosely phrased direc- 
tive and proposed the launching of an offensive from East Prussia to both sides 
of Tus.t towards Vilnius and Minsk. The seizure of Minsk would mean the 
severance of all links with Leningrad and Moscow. Both proposals were in line 
with the subsequent disposition of the armoured groups, as was his call for 
lomt operation with the infantry and for keeping supply-routes clear for the 
exclusive use of the armoured units. Marcks's reaction was that a clear 
definmon of objectives was not possible until the 'event' materialized; he 
therefore notified the general staff officer that 'Group Guderian' was to 
confine itself to the tasks set out for it in the 'deployment instructions' 

S.multaneously witii the 'deployment instructions', on 22 July the com- 
mander of Eighteenth Army, Colonel- General von Kiichler, passed on a 
ruling from the Army High Command designed to scotch rumours about 
German-Soviet relations." Such rumours were bound to arise with the arrival 

%E % *" ' I" 5 (I Aug - ,9i ° Y Weinbef S C&wcMiiB', 302) connects the 4t ^^ 
H.llgruber, Stra Ug u, » 3 ,. I„ f act , Ejghteenth Array HQ assumed comn]and ^ 
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of the formations in the east. The troops were to be told that this was an 
operation to protect newiy won living-space, to put on a show of strength for 
the Poles, and to prepare for the future peacetime accommodation of the 
army. Inside the general staff of Eighteenth Army, however, the connection 
between a possible future operation and the overall war situation was clearly 
understood. On 25 July the first general staff officer and the enemy-situation 
analyst recorded in the army's war diary that a Soviet deployment would be 
identified in good time and that surprises from the north could be ruled out. 61 
A conflict could conceivably arise from the fact that, in the event of a 'crisis in 
the German-British war', the Soviet Union might occupy further parts of 
Romania, which Germany would not tolerate. If, following a favourable devel- 
opment of the German-British war, Germany demanded the surrender of 
Bukovina, the following situations could arise: 

(1) under pressure of the German deployment the Soviet Union would 
yield; 

(2) it would yield only after German occupation, i.e. after a war with 
limited objectives and means; and finally 

(3) a last possibility would be the acceptance of war by the Soviet Union 
along the entire front, 'i.e. march on Moscow'. 

To those officers war with the Soviet Union was clearly only a matter of time. 
This view was possibly reinforced by a request on 23 July 1940 from Colonel 
von Greiffenberg, head of the Army General Staff's operations department, 
that Marcks should hold himself ready during the next few days to go to the 
High Command at Fontainebleau for a week or so*J— a consequence of the 
conference Hitler had with the commanders-in-chief of the Wehrmacht ser- 
vices on 21 July 1940. (That conference will be dealt with later.) 

The above measures of the Army High Command were at the same strategic 
level as the reflections on the continuation of the war against Britain, sum- 
marized by Major-General Jodl, chief of the Wehrmacht operations depart- 
ment, in a memorandum on 30 June 1940. 64 Haldehad turned his attention to 
what he considered the more dangerous land-war enemy and, on his own 

1940 and the bulk of the formations had arrived by the end of July: Weinberg, 'Entschfufi', 302 n. 
11. 

*■ AOK l8/Ia, diary entry of 25 July 1940, BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/1. 
*> AOK iMa, diary entry of 23 July 1940, ibid. 

** Hillgruber, Strategic, 157!!. The main idea behind Jodl's memorandum, however, seems to 
have been an attempt to ensure, for the further conduct of the war, an effective joint leadership 
of the Wehrmacht. This is suggested also by the fact that a 1937 memorandum on the top 
structure of the Wehrmacht in war, by the then C.-in-C. of the army, Col.-Gen. Freiherr von 
Fritsch, was brought up on 17 May 1941: see Keiul, ed. Gorlitz, 123& (See also Miiller, Heer, 
293-4, memorandum OKW chief of staff of 19 Apr. 193S: IMT xxxviii. 35-50, No. 211-L). All the 
services insisted on their traditional rights and usages. Even in the areas of administration and law 
there was no unified joint direction. On 4 Nov. 1940, admittedly, a Wehrmacht quartermaster staff 
was set up, which, however, 'with full preservation of the quartermaster arrangements of the 
separate Wehrmacht services', was summoned only occasionally and did not become effective: 
BA-MA RW 4/v. 145. 
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Anny s corps, H lt ler summoned the commanders-in-chief of the army and 
navy for a d.scuss.on of the further military development of the war^On "1 

l^j^Sr?* HitIer ' s Rei t tag speech * whkh ^ 

attemp s to reach an 'arrangement with Britain' were reflected only in mean- 
time ™Te C Ht CrS ' ^ r 11 ^ qUeSti ° n W3S Wh3t made " e 

Sr^'f 3nSWer in British h °P es of hel P United 

States and of an entry ln to the war by the Soviet Union-as indeed he hid 

risk? H r reaIiZCd T l an invasion of Bricain W ° uld 
very great risks; he therefore wanted to consider a landing only in the event 

pos i^Bn^rs 0thCr T" <finiSh ° ff England ' 111 * e dfscussTonTf 
poss.ble Bntish-Soviet combination the principal aspects were the threat to 

probably «"™** ™» *» m ° re 

anxieties then felt about a Red SfiSS ■hTB^w " ° ne T mind 
'turning towards the east" become nhci™ e ™.S? tlon ln B «k™> the limitations of any intended 
convention wa'a^^ 

Union and the United St*2 had tc ^ be bo™, in * °" * W againSt Briwin i ** S ™« 
diary): •Actually by hi7suff S' t^^!! .Kr i "/™ C ° Py ° f ^ trai »™pt of his war 
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German oil supplies from Romania and the possibility of Soviet air attacks on 
the German hydrogenation plants in Upper Silesia. Although Hitler did not 
believe in an imminent British-Soviet coalition, he noted that Stalin was 
flirting with Britain in order to keep her in the war. This would tie the 
Wehrmacht down and he, Stalin, would be able to snatch what he wanted. 
Nevertheless, this clear hint of an extension of the Soviet sphere of power in 
recent weeks was not equated with any indications of Soviet offensive prep- 
arations against the Reich. Hitler eventually ordered that preliminary thought 
should be given to the solution of the 'Russian problem'. In general terms he 
emphasized his interest in a speedy conclusion of the war, even though there 
was no cogent need for this now that the situation was far more favourable 
than in the First World War. 

This was followed by a brief report by the commander-in-chief of the army 
on planning work and calculations performed within the general staff of the 
army. This report corresponds so closely with the measures ordered by the 
Army High Command for the restructuring of formations and the dates by 
which this was to be completed, including the instructions to Eighteenth 
Army, that it is difficult to reconstruct any participation by Hitler in that 
exchange of ideas, except for commonplace observations. The creation of a 
Ukrainian state and of a Baltic league of states, the separation of Belorussia, 
and the creation of a strong Finland entirely matched military concepts which 
had been ever since the First World War. The information that 50-75 'good' 
divisions would have to be expected came from the Department for Foreign 
Annies East; against them 80-100 German divisions would be needed. 67 There 
was some concern about whether the Luftwaffe would be able to cope with 
operations in the east as well as against Britain, assuming a simultaneous 
opening of the attacks in the autumn of 1940. The operational routes of the 
Baltic area and the Ukraine were also contained in Haider's concept. The role 
to be played by Finland, on the other hand, was not clear; the most plausible 
assumption was that co-operation was envisaged in a thrust beyond Leningrad 
and in protecting German domination of the Baltic Sea. Perhaps this was a cue 
of Hitler's. 

The various points of Haider's notes on the report of the commander-in- 
chief of the army make it clear that what Hitler had sketched out was not a 
'great war' aiming at the defeat of the Soviet Union, but a military concept 
which seemed to agree with Haider's present ideas as well as with the deploy- 
ment orders to Eighteenth Army. Opposition within the Wehrmacht High 
Command to a date of attack as early as the autumn of 1940 seems not 
therefore to have been directed against Hitler's precipitate demand 68 but to 
have been a reaction against the timetable contained in Haider's concept. 

As indicated above, Haider must have been aware of the 'grand solution' 
which seemed to follow from his assessment of the situation. It seems logical, 

47 This calculation is based on the enemy assessment reported in n. 17 above. 
M Hillgruber, Strategie, 222. 
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chief of the navy, on the state of preparations for a landing in England. 74 That 
operation for the defeat of Britain, until then unquestionably at the centre of 
planning, was now being queried both by Hitler and by the Army High 
Command. Hitler realized, its dependence on weather conditions and techni- 
cal prerequisites, as well as on the success of the Luftwaffe, and therefore, 
given that mid-September was the latest possible date, asked what might be 
done to bring Britain to her knees if the landing had to be either abandoned 
or postponed until the following May, the date regarded as most favourable by 
the navy. He proceeded from the belief that the war 'as such' had 'been won'. 
Britain's determination to hold out was based on hopes of the Soviet Union 
and the United States. If the Soviet Union was eliminated, the United States 
need no longer be expected to join the war because Japan would then have 
undergone an 'enormous strengthening' in the Pacific region. Once the Soviet 
Union was smashed, Britain's last hope would be crushed. Germany would 
then be 'master of Europe and the Balkans'. 

His decision, therefore, was to eliminate the Soviet Union militarily as 
quickly as possible. To do that it was not enough to occupy a specific territory: 
the entire state would have to be shattered at a single blow." Preparations 
would take until the following spring; that was why he was laying down May 
1 94 1 as a provisional date. After that, there would be five months left for the 
execution of the operations. Hitler also commented on operational problems. 
He spoke of attack by way of two thrusts, one towards Kiev and the other via 
the Baltic States towards Moscow. Eventually the two thrusts were to link up, 
presumably beyond Moscow. A partial operation against the oilfields of Baku 
might be contemplated later. Romania and Finland could be considered in the 
role of allies, but not so Hungary. The territorial gains from this war, as he saw 
it, would be the Ukraine, Belorussia, and the Baltic States. Finland was to 
expand as far as the White Sea. Altogether Hitler calculated that 180 divisions 
were needed, 120 of them for the east. This meant that, with an existing 
strength of 120 divisions plus 18 'furlough divisions', 40 divisions would have 
to be newly raised. This should be done in areas free from air raids, i.e. beyond 
the reach of the British Air Force. 

partners* on the 'eastern question' were therefore Keitel, Jodt, Brauchitsch, and Haider. In reply 
to Hitler's question about what could be done against Britain during the winter, Brauchitsch 
recommanded German support for the Italian attack towards the Suez Canal by the provision of 
two armoured divisions. This was based on Jodl's memorandum of 30 June 1940; see Warlimont, 
Hauptquanier, 114. Hitler himself suggested the seizure of Gibraltar: 'Fuhrer Conferences', 125 
(31 July 1940). On the 'peripheral war' see Hillgruber, Strategic, 178 ff. 

™ Haider, Diaries, 530ft (31 July 1940); KTB OKWi. 3ft (1 Aug. 1940); Hillgruber, Strategic, 
222 ff.; Warlimont, Hauptquartier, I26ff. Brauchitsch and Haider, prior to that conference, had 
been briefed on the Red Army and, in assessing the overall war situation, were agreed that it was 
wiser to maintain 'friendship with the Russians'; admittedly they did not argue this point of view 
with Hitler on 31 July 1940: Haider, Diaries, 530 (30 July 1940); Tippelskirch, diary note of 29 July 
1940, BA-MA, RH 2/v. 1478. 

" This has to be understood as a direct reference to the limited objectives presented by 
Brauchitsch on 21 July 1940. 
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Hitler's remark on the new units in the 'eastern region' was the occasion for 
*e guidelmes -of the Wehrmacht High Command 'on build-up East' of 7 
August 1940. The first operational reflections came from Lieutenant-Colonel 
(General Staff) von Lofiberg, chief of the 'Group Army' in the Wehrmacht 
operations department.'* 

On 1 August Haider briefed the departmental heads in the Army General 
Staff and instructed them to examine what questions concerning command 
BotLch rl T r 18 ^ ^ Hit,er ' S deCiSi0n " ^tenant-GeneVa. Rudoff 
wn?' ^ h ? g f etal attaChed 10 ^ ^ commander-in-chief, 
was also informed on that day of the outcome of the conference in so far as i 
concerned support for the ground troops. The requirements arising in all fields 
trom the raising of 40 divisions were discussed by Haider with the heads of the 
orgamzation department and the operations department. Another subject 
discussed was the armaments basis of the future mobile army. That same day 
moreover, Haider gare attention to the training of new general-staff officers for 
the army of 180 divisions." It may be worth mentioning that Haider not only 
performed this transition smoothly, but that he did not, either to his closest 
colleagues or to his old intimates of the resistance circle, or even to his no 
doubt carefully locked-up diary, confide the profound shock which, according 
to later testimonies, Hitler's sudden decision caused him. 

(c) Army Group B as 'Security against the East' 

^IZ^r^t^u " AugUSt " * e ^ Command, as well 
as m the Wehrmacht High Command, was now based on Hitler's explicit 
decision of 31 July. Acording to the fluctuations of the overall strategic situ- 
ation, the staffs were examining ever new projects to eliminate Britain Diver- 
sions were caused by Hungary's mobilization against Romania, by Italian 

cTncT™ ^ ^ Finland ' S inCluSi ° n in ** ^ ^gic 

concept. These aspects will be dealt with elsewhere* They are mentioned 

here merely as irritants to which the main work of building up the army was 

proceeded as ordered by Haider. Thus Majcr-General Wagner, the quarter- 
master-general of the staff, submitted initial ideas on the organization of 
supplies on 9 August,* and Lieutenant-Colonel Feyerabend dealt with 
matters concerning the army's deployment and order of battle* that had to 
be solved in connection with the envisaged restructuring of the army and 
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the creation of 40 new divisions. Haider in his diary noted that the reorganiz- 
ation was to be carried out 'next fall', followed by a 'gradual transfer to the 
East'." 

This planning work, hqwever, was substantially affected by Hitler's reac- 
tions to Soviet activities against Finland and Romania. On 21 August he 
expressed the wish for 196th Infantry Division to be reorganized into a moun- 
tain division in response to Soviet pressure, and for the SS brigade stationed 
in northern Norway to be reinforced. He also asked for an immediate transfer 
of an armoured division to East Prussia. The Red Army had occupied the 
Mariampol corner of Lithuania in violation of the agreement; this gave rise to 
difficulties which, in the already tense atmosphere created by the fore- 
shadowed ultimatum to Romania, aroused extreme mistrust in Hider. 81 On 26 
August, finally, Hitler demanded the reinforcement of the army in the east. 83 
As a first step ten infantry divisions and one armoured division were to be 
transferred. By 30 August the commander-in-chief of the army proposed the 
transfer of Army Group B headquarters as well as of Fourth and Twelfth Army 
HQs; orders for this were given on 12 September. 84 

Army Group B command, under Field Marshal Fedor von Bock, was to 
hand over its area of command immediately to Army Group C (Leeb) and to 
transfer Fourth Army HQ, 2 corps HQs, and 4 divisions from its own com- 
mand area to the east. From the command area of Army Group A (Rundstedt) 
2 infantry divisions were to be transferred to the east, and from that of Army 
Group C Twelfth Army HQ with 2 corps HQs and 4 infantry divisions, as well 
as 1st Armoured Division. On 7 September the following forces were trans- 
ferred east from the command area of the director-general of training: 1 corps 
HQ, 3 armoured divisions, and 2 motorized infantry divisions; 9 infantry 
divisions were to be transferred into Reich territory from the west for 
reorganization. According to the directive of the army commander-in-chief, 
dated 9 September I940, 8s Bock's army group would be responsible for cover- 

!l Haider, Diaries, 555 (19 Aug. 1940). 

Sl Hitler's instruction for reinforcements in East Prussia and northern Norway, for the fortifi- 
cation of the Baltic coast with artillery batteries: KTB OKW i. 46; Eztdorf's report: Haider, 
Diaries, 560-1 (23 Aug. 1940). On Mariampol: Haider, Diaries, 559 (13 Aug. 1940); Fabry, Hitler- 
Siaiiti-Paki, 241 ff.; Hillgruber, Strategic, 231. Ettdorf's report is recorded, much more fully than 
by Haider, in Tippelskirch's diary entries of 22 Aug. 1940, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1479. 

! > on 27 Aug. 1940 Haider complained about Hitler's 'pipedreams' and his irresolution in 
making decisions. Hillgruber, Strategic, 240 ff., sees this in connection with the 'continental bloc' 
concept. Study of Hitler's military monologues of that time conveys the impression of volatility as 
a permanent state unless there was an external compulsion to make a firm decision. 

** Haider, Diaries, 564 ff. (26, 27 Aug. 1940). Tippelskirch records in his diary entries that the 
situation was being regarded as extremely critical (BA-MA RH 2/v. 1479); likewise Feyerabend 
(BA-MA RH 20-2/139). The intention was to provide adequate forces for a landing in England, 
for the occupation of the 'rest' of France, and for an offensive against the Soviet Union. On the 
transfer to the east see Haider, Diaries, 566 (30 Aug. 1940). Order of the C.-in-C. Army: BA-MA 
RH 2/v. 522, as well as BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/2; Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer, it. 150, annexe 18. 

" BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/2; Haider, Diaries, 574ft. (5, 6 Sept. 1940). On 2 Sept. 1940 the 
C.-in-C. Army asked the chief of the army operations staff to issue instructions for measures to 
camouflage the transfer; on 6 Sept. 1940 Jodl passed these on to Amt Aust./Abwehr: KTB OKW 
i. 973, annexe 29; Hillgruber, Strategic, 236 ff. 
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ing Germany's eastern frontier from (but excluding) Slovakia to the Baltic Its 
task was to repulse any attack, thereby providing the prerequisite for German 

ST* Z^T* -™' am,y gr ° UP W3S ' more0ver ' to continue strengthen- 
mg ground fortifications, although such work would have to yield priority to 

«" » the development of the cLmlZZZ 
network. In addition, the arrrfy group was to make sure that the arrival of the 
forces now placed under its command-by then no fewer that 35 divisions*- 
or any other measures did not suggest an offensive threat to the Soviet Union 
On 20 September Army Group B HQ took over command from Eighteenth 
Army HQ which unt,l then had been responsible for 'security against the 
east . Fourth and Twelfth Army HQs assumed their new tasks on 23 Septem- 
ber I940 . The mam effort of Army Group B during the autumn nlths ™ 
focused on reorgamzanon and training, as well as on the speediest possible 
construction of overland communications and provision of troop accommoda- 
tion and catering. 

(d) The Operational Studies by Marcks and Lofiberg 

Hitler's decision of 3I July to crush Russia was formulated, in operational 
erms, as a directive to bring down that state in a single blow; conquest of 
territory was not enough, and remaining stationary in the winter was danger- 
ous. In hne with his remarks of 2, July* he depicted the outlines of the 
planned operations as follows: 'First thrust: Kiev and securing flank protection 
on Dnieper Air force will destroy river crossings Odessa. Second thrust: Baltic 
States and dnve on Moscow. Finally: Link-up of northern and southern 
prongs. Thereafter: Limited drive on Baku oilfields ' 

These, then, were the main elements of the plans to be worked out by the 
Army General Staff-the swiftest possible seizure of the bulk of the Red Army 

^L , a i m "r 0n ° f ^ PCri0d ° f °P erati ™ s to the summer and autumn of 
1941. me two mam operational directions ranked equal 

The chief of the Army Genera! Staff, as mentioned above, had issued his 
fi st instructions on the conduct of operations and on organization as early as 
22 July. On 23 July Major-General Marcks, the Eighteenth Army chief of staff 
was given advance notice to hold himself ready for a briefing by Haider aJ 
Army High Command headquarters in Fontainebleau 

Major-General Marcks's study gained fundamental importance for the 
further planning in the Army General Staff, and therefore, despite having 
been repeatedly published, deserves somewhat more extensive discusln 

Hfcn Jim T, ^ Pr °K Vidin ! S ° me insight im ° * e ideas of Ac Wehrmacht 
High Command leadership, though not necessarily those of Hitler, was pre- 

Ztt l LleUt r m - 5° l0nd CGenCra! Stalf) VOn Lo^S- ^is will be dis- 
cussed here only to the extent that it diverges from Haider's and Marcks's 
basic views. 

r ^5 rB OKWi - 65 (5 Sept - "94°). Diagram Ijv.i. 

Haider, ZWs S33 - 4 fc, J u!y , 94o); see abov£j „_ „ „ , bjd ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Diagram I.rv.2. Order of Battle of Army Group B, End of September 1940 
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Source: OKH/GenStdH, Schematische Kriegsgliederungen [order of battle 
diagrams], BA-MA. 



Marcks arrived in Fontainebleau on 29 July and was at once briefed by 
Haider on the now more comprehensive tasks ahead. In agreement with the 
head of the general staffs operations department, Marcks initially regarded 
the creation of a point of main effort on the southern sector of the front — the 
operational group Kiev — as the most obvious solution. Haider, on the other 
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hand, believed that the basis indispensable for that plan, Romania, was politi- 
cally rather uncertain, and that the existence of the river barriers of Dnestr 
and Dnieper argued in favour of a shift of the point of main effort of the attack 
His decisive argument, however, was his belief that the capture of Moscow 
would mean the end of the campaign and that, in consequence, the shortest 
approach to Moscow should be chosen." In accordance with Haider's prelimi- 
nary considerations, as well as with Hitler's directives of 31 July, Marcks 
therefore prepared a draft for the conduct of operations with the main effort 
concentrated on the central sector, the principal objective being the capture of 
Moscow by way of the 'land-bridge' of Smolensk. After two more reports to 
Haider on 5 and 6 August, Marcks submitted his 'Operations Oudine East' *> 
What data were available to him at the time can no longer be established But 
he certainly had access to the estimate of the enemy position by the Depart- 
ment for Foreign Armies East and presumably also to the draft study on the 
Soviet Union by the Military Geography Department of the Army General 
Staff." He also used an excerpt from Tukhachevsky's book ,4 Aw™* over the 
Vistula* This described the terrain where the main effort of the German 
operation was to be made. Tukhachevsky had come to the conclusion that the 
terrain south of the lower Berezina was totally unsuitable for operations by 
major formations. The most favourable terrain for military movements, he had 
argued— with regard to both road and rail communications— was north of that 
region, between Lepel and Dvina. 

All operational ideas, both of Haider and Hitler, proceeded from the belief 
that the eastern army had to be deployed in two groups, south and north of the 
Pnpet marshes. In view of the importance of terrain conditions, which would 
favour the enemy, it is worth recording briefly how these factors were being 
assessed by the Army General Staff. 

The Military Geography Department had been working since July 1940 on 
consultative documents for the operations department and for equipping the 
troops with maps « The 'First draft of a military-geographical study of Euro- 

"» Ibid. 535-6 (1 Aug. 1940). 

Ia ofXXXXA™ ' r AUg " T } ' * c ° n J ributi ° n als <> «™ fr<™ Lt,Col. Feyerabend, until then 
™ Army J 0,pS ' who ask l d how ^ tr °0P s were » ^ prepared for the operation in 
terms of training and orgamzation: Feyerabend's notes, BA-MA RH 20-2/110 

July f 9 4o ° peratlonsemwurf ° st '- Jacobsen, Marcks, 88, overlooks his preliminary work since 4 

«M. Tuchacevskij, Pochodza Vislu: Lekcii, pracitannye na dopolnuel'n™ kurse Voennoj akademii 
RKKA 7-TOfevralja i 9 2 3 g. [The March beyond the Vistula: Lectures Given at the Adranced 
Training Course of the Red Army Military Academy, 7 -,o Feb. ,923! repubhsh™ t 
Tuchacevskn, Izbrannyc proizvedemja, vol. i, here p 115 P 

Ate ffir r r^elfa S rtl n n St ^H v" *° ^ ^.P*^ sec Dia ™> 5>9 (24 July : 9 40). GenStdH/ 
Abt. fiir Knegskarten und Vermessungswesen [Dept. for war maps and geodesy] (IV. Mil Geo V 
fcrster Entwurf zu einer m.litSrgeographischen Studie Qber das Europaische RuCland [First draft 
a™ h ^° graph ' cal ] stud y of European Russia], No. ,oa, just like the assessment of the Red 
Army, probably goes back to Kostnng. But see also Hillgruber, Strategic, I2 R n. 03. Ritter von 
Niedermayer's article 'Sowjetrufiland: Ein wehrpolitisches Bild' conforms with Kostring The 
basic elements of the findings are contained in the Wchrgcagrephischer Atlas der UdSSR [Military 
geographical atlas of the USSR], edited by Niedermayer in 1041 . 
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pean Russia' was completed by 10 August and was available in printed form. 
What should be emphasized, however, is not so much the speedy and exten- 
sive geographical description and assessment of the terrain as the very unusual 
form of a military evaluation under point 10a, probably included at the last 
moment. This stated: 'Centres to be considered as especially rewarding for 
occupation are the Ukraine, Moscow, and Leningrad.' The Ukraine, it con- 
tinued, was the most valuable part of the Soviet Union because of its industrial 
and agricultural wealth. The Caucasus with its oil wells was probably too far 
removed from the German sphere of power. But even if all these territories 
were conquered the war would not necessarily be concluded, as beyond the 
Urals and the Caspian Sea there was the vast Asian Russia, which was no 
longer a wilderness. It had 40 million inhabitants, agricultural and industrial 
resources, and, in its western part, rail links to the Urals and Orenburg. The 
'chief enemies in any attack' were space and climate; the utmost importance 
attached to the colossal extent of the territory. 

This and the succeeding study of the Military Geography Department were 
based on the latest available data, along with older reports, maps, and other 
material. It was not possible, however, to obtain accurate information on road 
conditions or other transport facilities beyond what was to be found in the 
literature. 

It was believed that the principal obstacle on what would be the central 
sector of a future eastern front was the Polesye region, the Pripet or Rokytno 
marshes.* This was regarded as not negotiable by major military formations, 
a belief based also on Soviet and Polish judgements. The account of the 1918- 
20 war between the Soviet Union and Poland, published by the Army General 
Staff (War History Department) in 1940, relied largely on reports from those 
countries and represented the experience of a war of movement in that terrain. 

The few days available ruled out any more detailed examination of the 
question of mobility in that territory. Nevertheless, Hitler and — on his instruc- 
tions — the Army General Staff continued to concern themselves with that 
problem. 95 Other natural barriers, such as the tributaries of the Dnieper and 
the Dvina running north to south, or these rivers themselves, were expected to 
be lines of major enemy opposition. A general assessment of the soil structure 
and vegetation of the area to be covered was put in hand, as from the outset 
adequate road and rail networks were not expected. The infantry in particular 
would have to resort to improvised methods of advance. The route most 
favourable to Moscow in terms of terrain and transport, indeed the only one 
promising success to armoured forces, was by way of the 'Smolensk gap', the 
land-bridge Minsk-Orsha-Smolensk. Geographical constraints governing the 
opening of operations as well as the structure of the attacking forces obviously 

« Philippi, Das Pripjetprvbkm, igff.; Furlani, "Pripjet-Probiem und Barbarossa-Planung', 

286 ff. The author overlooks both the data of the Mil. Geo. Dept. and the extract from 
TuchacevsWj used by Mareks. 

» See sect. I.rv.7(/) at n. 152. 
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Map I.iv.2. Operations Draft East (Major-General Marcks), 5 August 1940 
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called for the equipment of the formations with engineer and construction 
units. There was also an indisputable need for mobile troops to gain control of 
bridges, river crossings, and roads as quickly as possible, regardless of flank 
cover or following infantry. Transport, terrain, and climatic conditions from 
the outset dictated a limited period of operations and a need for the greatest 
possible speed in all operations. 

Major-General Marcks's 'Operations Outline East' assumed a final opera- 
tional objective along a line from the lower Don to the middle Volga and 
northern Dvina." 6 The Ukraine and the Donets region were to be occupied as 
sources of foodstuffs and raw materials, and Moscow and Leningrad as 
centres of the armaments industry. The capture of Moscow as the political, 
intellectual, and economic centre of the USSR and the resultant destruction of 
the Red Army would, Marcks believed, bring about the break-up of the Soviet 
Union. To achieve that main objective, a thrust north of the Pripet marshes 
was considered the best solution, because the roads along which operations 
were bound to proceed were in a good condition. While the sparsely wooded 
region south of the marshes would be suitable for battle, its lack of roads and 
the obstacle presented by the Dnieper would greatly restrict freedom of 
movement for military operations. 

Marcks expected that the German attack would be opposed along a defen- 
sive position for the protection of Greater Russia and the eastern Ukraine; 
offensive action was to be expected only from the Soviet air force and navy, 
especially submarines. He considered a coalition between Britain and the 
Soviet Union to be a certainty in the event of a German attack, and that would 
lead to a blockade of Germany. For its completion, a Soviet incursion into 
Romania was probable; heavy air raids on the oil region would have to be 
expected. Marcks believed that the Red Army would opt for delaying warfare 
until it had reached prepared defensive positions roughly along a line Dvina- 
Berezina-deep Pripet marshes-Prut or Dnestr. He even thought a withdrawal 
as far as the Dnieper possible. 

Marcks estimated the overall strength of the Red Army at 151 infantry 
divisions, 32 cavalry divisions, and 38 motorized-mechanized brigades." Of 
this total, 55 infantry divisions, 9 cavalry divisions, and 10 motorized-mech- 
anized brigades were tied down against Japan, Turkey, and Finland; this left 
96 infantry divisions, 23 cavalry divisions, and 28 motorized-mechanized bri- 
gades available against Germany. These forces would have to face a German 
superiority of 24 armoured divisions,' 8 iro infantry and mountain divisions, 12 
motorized divisions, and 1 cavalry division— altogether 147 divisions. It could 
therefore be expected that, once penetrated, the Red Army would no longer be 

* See above, n. 91. . 

« Marcks referred specifically to the assumptions of the Department for Foreign Armies tsast. 

* These 24 armoured divisions come from a calculation by Haider: Dianes, 429-30 (28 May 
1940); they can be found also in Feyerabend's diary notes of July 1940, BA-MA RH 20-2/139. 
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able to rally its forces, spread out as these would be over a long front, for 
concerted counteractions and, after some fighting, would soon succumb to the 
superiority of the German troops and their officers. The Red Army's air force 
on the other hand, was regarded by Marcks as an opponent to be taken 
seriously; its defeat would take some time. The Soviet navy, with its superior- 
ity of surface units and submarines, was probably capable of interfering with 
ore transports from Sweden and with traffic in the Baltic. It certainly ruled out 
any German landings on Soviet or Finnish territory as well as any regular 
supply shipments through the Baltic. Only after the capture of the Baltic ports 
would the Soviet navy find itself in a hopeless position. In that event the only 
remaining link between Britain and Russia would be through the Arctic Ocean 
and the White Sea; this route should be threatened at a later stage by Finland's 
entry into the war. 

In agreement with Haider," Marcks intended the main thrust of the Ger- 
man army to be towards Moscow. The guiding idea in this was to defeat and 
annihilate the bulk of the Soviet northern group to the west of, within, and east 
ot the upper Volga area; once Moscow and northern Russia were in German 
hands the army would turn south, in order, through co-operation with the 
German southern group, to conquer the Ukraine and eventually gain the 
objective of securing the line Rostov-Gorkiy-Archangel. This operation was 
to be covered on its nothern flank by a force to be deployed across the lower 
Dvina in the direction of Pskov and Leningrad. Its task would be to seize the 
Baltic ports and Leningrad. A possible later southward turn, in order to co- 
operate with the main group, might be considered. 

The breakthrough from East Prussia to Moscow was considered difficult 
kading as <t did across the forest and lakeland belt between Dvina and 
Dnieper. It was expected that the main battles would be along the six main 
high roads; these were to be captured by swift action. As the few existing roads 
had to be reserved for the armoured and heavy formations, Marcks demanded 
that special preparations be made for the advance of the infantry with regard 
to organization, equipment, training, and leadership. No doubt Marcks would 
have liked to assign the main role to the army's southern group in view Of the 
importance of conquering the Ukraine. In his view an attack from Romania, 
with additional forces from northern Hungary, Galicia, and south-eastern 
Poland, could become a major offensive capable of deciding the outcome of 
the war aiming across the Dnieper at Moscow. Such an attack, as Haider 
explained on t August, was prevented by political conditions in the Balkans, 
such as the still uncertain participation of Hungary and Romania, as well as by 
transport conditions in those countries. In consequence, only a massive attack 

Z, ~ ICla southern Poland w *s to be launched against Kiev and the 
middle Dnieper. Having crossed that river, these forces, in close co-operation 

» See sect. I.iv.i(d) ai: n. 103. 
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with the main operation north of the Pripet marshes, were to advance either on 
Kharkov or towards the north-east. 

As an attack out of Romania could not be dispensed with, an army was to 
be held ready on Reich, territory, to move into Romania across Hungary as 
soon as the war began and there to undertake the protection of Romania and 
cover for further deployment. After that, the Romanian army could be ex- 
pected to mobilize and deploy on the Prut. About two weeks into the war that 
army could be expected to cross the Prut with the bulk of its forces— i.e. at a 
time when, according to Marcks's expectations, the army advancing from 
Galicia would already be engaged near Zhitomir. Both armies were then to 
advance jointly towards the middle Dnieper. 

The most important condition for success, according to Marcks, was sur- 
prise and the speed of the offensive movement. To that end, mobile troops in 
all the armies had to break through the Soviet forces at the first encounter, 
west of the river and forest positions, in order, with Luftwaffe support, to gain 
control of the forest zones and the river crossings. The infantry, following 
close behind, was to cut off and destroy the penetrated enemy forces. Some 
infantry units were to attach themselves to the mobile forces and extend their 
gains. Because of the small number of through roads the armoured and 
motorized formations had to be gathered together extremely tightly, which 
would result in considerable in-depth echelonment. With the steadily increas- 
ing breadth of the area of operations the insertion of massive army reserves 
would be required, rendering the establishment of new army commands, and 
probably also a new army group command, necessary in the northern sector. 
Because of the distance of the chosen objectives, the natural obstacles, and the 
consolidated defensive positions of the enemy, and also because of the urgent 
need for a rehabilitation of the units and the enlargement of the entire supply 
system, Marcks essentially envisaged three phases of the conduct of opera- 
tions, as follows. 

In the first phase the enemy, fighting a delaying action, was to be thrown 
back to his defensive position. That defensive position was assumed to be on 
the Dnieper-Dvina line, i.e. some 400km. from the starting-line. For this 
operation Marcks allowed approximately three weeks for the bulk of the 
infantry divisions. If the advance of the armoured divisions succeeded so 
rapidly that major enemy formations were encircled and the establishment of 
a coherent defensive front was prevented, the outcome of the campaign could 
conceivably be decided in this early phase. 

The second phase amounted to a struggle for the forest areas and river 
courses adjacent to the Soviet line of defence. For the penetration of that zone, 
between 100 and 200km. deep, Marcks allowed two to four weeks. Here either 
the decisive breakthrough had to succeed or else the scattered sections of the 
Red Army would have to be defeated one by one. 

The third phase was to result in the capture of Moscow and Leningrad and 
in a penetration of the eastern Ukraine. This involved covering 400 and 
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of the army s motor-vehicles. Another crucial factor was whether the defeated 
Red Army would need only to be pursued or whether it would still be offering 
resistance with battle-worthy units. In the latter event replenishment of tanks 
sTx wTete would,' according to Marcks, require a period of three to 

Eventually a fourth phase was to see the pursuit to the Don, the middle 

Sfj m ^ ° Vina - MarCkS aSSUmed foUowin 8 capture of 

Kharkov, Moscow, and Leningrad there would be no cohesive Soviet armed 
forces left m existence. Total occupation of the territory up to the Rostov- 
Gorfay Archangel hne, he argued, was neither possible nor necessary. This 
final phase could be accomplished by mobile troops and infantry divisions in 
a railway advance within three or four weeks.™ Marcks calculated that the 
overall time required for the campaign was between nine and seventeen weeks 
In the event that the Soviet government did not fall or sue for peace by then 
a pursue all the way to the Ura!s might become necessary Even Lugh 
Russ,a, with her forces crushed and her most valuable European territorS 
lost would no longer be capable of active military operadonsfshe might yet 
from an Asian base, remain in an indefinite state of war 
Marcks thus took up the idea of point 10a of the 'First draft' of the Military 

SfuT enI ' With ° Ut draWing any fusions from it at this 
ome Haider did not accept this formulation of Marcks's; he clearly believed 
that i must be possible so to prepare the army that a decision would be 
forcibly brought about at Moscow. 
Marcks's study had benefited from the fact that its author had intensively 

SelvnTnd, hTI' eVCT S T Halder ' S fiFSt fefleCti0nS of 4July on an offen- 

Sov et Ur.1™ 1 ' Tt Stl0tK ° f th£ C ° ndUCt ° f °P««ion 8 gainst the 

fhe t m™n ? "S* ^ HaldCr ' S dirCCtiveS and by "Oration of 
the time available for mobile warfare. 

m E ™7t °f organizational, training, and equipment aspects de- 
™ e , d by . Marcks was ln Ae hand * of Lieutenant-Colonel (General Staff) 
Feyerabend, who, ever since mid-July, had studied questions of the army' 

Ort™! A v de P ,0yn ! ent in the east "' 2 In ™ -PPendix of his own to me 
£nh , EaSt He demonst ™ed the connections between these 

problems and the tactical employment of the troops. Proceeding from the 
geographical conditions and the transport networks of the individual areas of 
advance, he called for a renewed examination of experience from the Polish 
campaign. As all effective roads had to be kept for the exclusive use of t£ 

^^^1^Z^^^ n over by Marcks from ~ 

•°> Feyerabend's diary notes, BA-MA RH 20-2/139. 
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mobile units, foot troops were to be directed to secondary tracks and open 
country. Structure and equipment of those units therefore had to be in 
accordance with that need. Feyerabend's conclusions provided the basis for 
the directives for the build-up of the army in the east. 

Major-General Marcks's operations proposal, formulated within a few days, 
closely followed the instructions given him by the chief of the Army General 
Staff. These did not include either observations on the overall war situation or 
an examination of political developments that might lead to the opening of 

hostilities in the east. 

Marcks had been working most energetically on the execution of his task 
since 4 July, and had evidently asked himself a number of questions which he 
could not or did not wish to put to Haider. Having submitted his study, he 
clearly realized which way the war would develop; he therefore summed up his 
reflections in a kind of balance sheet. These culminated in the question 
whether the presumed attitude of a future enemy coalition could be said to 
have a probability bordering on certainty. 

Approximately four weeks after submitting his Operations Outline he sent a 
memorandum to Lieutenant-General von Tippelskirch, senior quartermaster 
IV, which attempted to predict the conduct of the war and of operations by an 
enemy coalition, or just by the Soviet Union, as a reaction to a German 
attack. 10 ' This 'Evaluation of Situation Red', dated 10 September 1940, went 
to an officer who was a close personal friend; Marcks was presumably hoping 
that he would either give him a reliable answer or else pass his paper on to the 
chief of the Army General Staff. 

Marcks assumed that the intended short campaign against the Soviet Union 
would instantly give rise to an enemy coalition, in due course to be joined by 
the United States, which was in any case already involved economically. 
Turkey would follow suit, thus realizing an 'old English war plan', a blockade 
designed to exhaust German-Italian military resources. That was a precon- 
dition for going over to the offensive. In its initial phase the strategy demanded 
total strangulation by sea; this, in Marcks's view, was guaranteed. Just as in his 
Operations Outline, Marcks proceeded from the assumption that, during the 
first phase of the war, the 'Red side' could rely on German transports across 
the Baltic being paralysed by Russian and British forces; in consequence, the 
need for the Russians to attack Sweden with a view to cutting off Swedish ore 
supplies to Germany would be eliminated. An Allied attack on Romania might 
be a possibility, provided it could be fitted into the framework of the Red 
Army's overall operations. Marcks expected air raids on the western half of 
Germany— the British, he believed, would be capable of such attacks in the 
winter of 1 941-2— and these would be supplemented by Soviet air attacks on 
the eastern pan of the Reich. The enemy coalition would probably assume 

■<» Letter from Marcks to Tippelskirch, >o Sept. 1940; see Tippelskirch's reply, 3 Oct ■ 1 W » 
well as a letter from Lt.-Col. Kinzel (head of the Department for Foragn Arm.es East), 3 Oct. 
1940, BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/9. 
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that a German invasion of Britain had been postponed and that the Soviet 
Union would be attacked first. The Soviet Union would have to bear that 
attack until such time as a general offensive could be launched simultaneously 
by the Red Army in the east and by a broadly planned landing of British- 
American troops in the west. In the event of a speedy exhaustion of the 
German forces in the east, such an offensive was possible in the course of 1941, 
but it was more probable in 1942. The task of the Red Army, therefore, would 
be to stand up to the German attack while preparing its own offensive. For 
that the armaments centres around Leningrad and Moscow, control of the 
naval bases in the Baltic, and holding on to the raw-material bases in the 
Ukraine were the prerequisites. 

The crucial question in Marcks's operational reflections was how the Red 
Army command could ensure the protection of these vital regions while 
simultaneously pulling out major forces for the encirclement and annihilation 
of the German army. In order to achieve this, the Red Army would have to use 
its mobile units, taking advantage of the difficult terrain in the sector of the 
main German attack against Moscow, to fight a delaying action. If the Red 
Army were to engage only in rearguard action, the German armies would 
advance too fast. If it engaged major forces well forward, it would be running 
the risk of premature defeat. The German attack would have to be finally 
halted at a prepared position, such as along the general line Riga-Polotsk- 
Berezina-Pripet-Dnieper down to its estuary, to ensure that the bases for a 
counter-offensive were defended and the bulk of Soviet forces preserved. In 
the event of a further retreat the Red Army would risk being torn asunder. It 
was incapable of set battles by separate groups and would have to be pulled 
back to the Volga. In that case it would become dependent on the industrial 
centres in Siberia and the Urals, as well as on American supplies. These could 
be cut off by Japan, though Marcks did not expect Japan to enter the war on 
the German side. Crucial for the German conduct of the war, in Marcks's 
opinion, was the conquest of the Ukraine and control over communications in 
the Baltic. After that, there was no need to fear a blockade; the principal 
prerequisite of victory for the 'Red coalition' would have disappeared. 

By emphasizing the importance of control over Baltic maritime communi- 
cations and over the Ukraine, Marcks reverted to his first operational reflec- 
tions, which, in his Outline, had been reduced to the assertion that an attack 
from Romania was 'necessary in any case'. 

In assessing the likely response of the enemy, Marcks assumed that the 
Soviet military command would probably act systematically; he thought that 
the construction of several defensive zones by the Red Army was conceivable. 
This revealed the risks of a German attack much more clearly than the 
operational study did, since the entire German timetable, including the pauses 
for rehabilitation and replacement, might be called into question. 

Marcks assumed that the massive concentrations in the west of the Soviet 
Union were not preparations for an attack but were designed to secure the 
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newly acquired territories. The Red Army, he thought, would act defensively 
'because that is in line with the ■ situation and also with its character'. He 
expected that it would defend itself along the line envisaged by him. Delaying 
resistance, combined with.counter-thrusts costly for the attacker, might then 
enable the Red Army to prepare for the 'second act'. The German armies 
would then be in danger of being pinned down for the winter at the last Soviet 
line without having fought the decisive battle. Marcks therefore concluded 
that the greater the element of surprise in the outbreak of war, the greater the 
chance of defeating major forces near the frontier. This to him was an 
indispensable condition of the success of the campaign, and hence of a 
decisive victory before the 'Red coalition' would come into effect. He there- 
fore concluded: 'Any serious operation by major Russian forces west of the 
large forest zone and the large rivers can only be welcome to us', emphasizing 
once more that such a form of engagement would be a positive 'good turn'. 

The answers which Marcks received from Lieutenant-General von 
Tippelskirch, the senior quartermaster IV, and from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kinzel, head of the Department for Foreign Armies East, certainly did not do 
full justice to his arguments. Tippelskirch rejected the idea of a British- 
American landing on the European continent; instead he expected an offen- 
sive in North Africa for the gradual conquest of Libya. Its objective, after the 
expulsion of the Italians, would be the creation of air-bases for the struggle 
against Italy. However, the consequences of such an operation, though un- 
doubtedly unpleasant for the conduct of the war by the Axis, would not 
include the tying down of German forces to an extent that would substantially 
improve the Soviet Union's prospects of launching an attack or even of 
mounting a defence. Japan, Tippelskirch believed, would enter the war. Gen- 
erally he thought that 'a war between Germany and Russia [would] not be 
triggered off by the Russian side during the next year'. 

Tippelskirch's letter with its superficial theses offered no answer to Marcks's 
central question of what would happen if the war were protracted by the 'Red 
coalition'. Lieutenant-Colonel Kinzel proceeded from the belief that the for- 
tified defensive line assumed by Marcks was unsuitable for the Soviet defence; 
while the industrial areas around Leningrad and Moscow were admittedly 
beyond the range of the Luftwaffe, the eastern Ukrainian industrial region, 
which was important to the Red Army, would be within German range. Kinzel 
therefore concluded that the bulk of the Red Army would stand and fight west 
of that line, or else would fall back, in delaying action, across the Dnieper 
eastward to the Volga, and on to the Urals. But that was a task which the 
Soviet command would scarcely be able to tackle, among other things with 
regard to supplies. In reply to Marcks's question concerning what form of 
combat the Red Army would choose if it accepted battle in western Russia, 
Kinzel declared with assurance: 'Its regulations and its megalomania demand 
attack, but its fear of the German army paralyses its resolution.' As for the 
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Soviet thrust into Romania, also assumed by Marcks, Kinzel thought that that 
was the least pleasant possibility. If it succeeded, Germany would be reduced 
to what oil she still had in her containers. But as the Russians would not 
themselves start a war, that bold decision could be discounted 

Running like a red thread through Marcks's questions about the strategic 
and operational response of the enemy, and equally through the highly unsat- 
isfactory answers he received, was the concern that the campaign might take 
onger than envisaged and might expand into a world war. Alongside the 
lessons learnt on the battlefields of the First World War, which had resulted in 
a well-thought-out training and re-equipment of the enure Wehrmacht as well 
as m the operational concept of mechanized, 'lightning-like' co-operation of 
all serv,ce branches, which had brought victory in Poland and in the west, 
different lessons were also being remembered. These included consideration 
of geo-strategic conditions and, more especially, the dependence of the war 
economy and food supplies on the resources of German-dominated western 
Europe. The economic aspect of that situation has been discussed elsewhere- 
at this point mention should merely be made of the underlying fear of a 
blockade. Blockade did not only mean being cut off from overseas imports in 
wartime; it also meant hunger, continuing for years after the conclusion of a 
peace treaty. The blockade had not only made the First World War army 
dependent on substitute materials of all kinds, but it had also brought Ger- 
many's ally Austro-Hungary to the verge of collapse in 1917; it had exposed 
the hereditary lands of the Habsburg crown to political extortion by Hungary 
and suggested military intervention in the Ukraine as the only solution in 1918 
This, then, was the area with which operational plans— though under totally 
different conditions both in western Europe and in the Balkans— were now 
again concerned. 

Haider made that point as early as 28 June, when he explained to his 
assembled general-staff officers the need for a military administration outside 
the authority of the army on the grounds that all efforts must now be concen- 
trated; it was no longer a case of a blockade of Germany but of a blockade of 
the whole of Europe. This was said by Haider at a moment when Germany 
had control of all the wealth of agricultural France, of Denmark and the 
Netherlands, of the ore deposits of Belgium and^xpected soon-the regions 
of surplus production in Hungary, Romania, and western Poland, not to 
mention the contractual wheat deliveries from the Soviet Union. 

It was this mental hangover from the blockade complex of the First World 
War, and remembrance of the dependence of an entire national economy on 
barter trade with sympathetic partners because of a shortage of foreign cur- 
rency well mto the 1920s, that explains the arguments not only of military men 
but also of Hitler, who would feel blockade-proof and armed against entire 
continents only after the acquisition of the Ukrainian bread-basket, that 
reputed El Dorado. Against that belief neither the calculations of agricultural 
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experts, nor the warnings from the embassy in Moscow, nor even the experi- 
ence of the interventionist army of 1918-19, cut any ice at all. 

The question why Tippelskirch did not pass on Marcks's important and far- 
sighted study to the chief of the Army General Staff, where it could have 
provided the basis for an examination of the problem of space and time within 
the overall planning, cannot be readily answered. 

The other operational outline to be considered here, the 'study' by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel von Lofiberg, was produced over a much longer period of re- 
search and under different working conditions. Whereas the chief of the Army 
General Staff had at his disposal a fully trained staff of officers, as well as all 
the departments of the Army High Command, Lofiberg essentially depended 
on the people immediately around him and on information from the opera- 
tions department of the Army General Staff. As there was no such thing as a 
joint staff for the direction of the Wehrmacht in war — the name 'Wehrmacht 
operations staff' introduced on 8 August 1940 instead of 'Wehrmacht opera- 
tions department' resulted in no significant change — it may be assumed that 
Lofiberg's initial work was designed primarily to keep his chief, Artillery 
General JodI, informed and to examine Hitler's intentions as to their military 
feasibility. 104 JodI, as a former general-staff officer, was in an exceedingly 
difficult position vis-a-vis Haider, who was incomparably better and more 
directly informed on the army's problems;"* As recently as in his memor- 
andum of 30 June JodI, after the victory over France, had not even considered 
a military attack on the Soviet Union as a means of weakening and defeating 
Britain.'* 5 During the exchange of ideas between Hitler and Brauchitsch on 21 
July, if not before, JodI must have learnt that a war in the east was being 
considered. He commented on this project in a memorandum explaining that 
an attack as early as the late summer of 1940, the date initially suggested by 
Hitler, was impossible for military reasons. 107 Hitler abandoned that timetable, 
which was presumably based on a misleading reproduction of Brauchitsch's 
'report' on 21 July. On 29 July JodI informed the general-staff officers of his 
department that Hitler intended to open the war against the Soviet Union in 
May i94i. Ioe 

KTB OKWi. niEff.; Klink, 'Organization'. ! °5 KTB OKWi. 185E. 

™* HUlgruber, Strategic, 1578. It is, however, quite inconceivable that JodI should not have 
followed the (surely much-discussed) developments in the Baltic region and on the Romanian 
frontier. Certainly there was no instruction from JodI to Lofiberg to concern himself with 'eastern 
questions'. Lofiberg began certain preliminary studies 'on (his) own inititative' in July, according 
to another version 'about the turn of June-July', including the provision of maps of the Soviet 
Union. (See above, n. 76.) 

107 This memorandum has not yet been found. If the assumption made above (sect, l.rv.i(t) at 
n. 66) about a report by Brauchitsch on Haider's preliminary work is correct, it would not have 
taken much convincing to dissuade Hitter from his timetable. That, during the western campaign, 
he resolved 'to come to grips with that danger as soon as our military position makes it at all 
possible' was confirmed by JodI on 7 Nov. 1943, though without any indication of a date: Jodl's 
note in Jacobsen, 1939-1945, 315. For publication of the whole report, with notes for the annexes, 
see IMT xxxvii. 3608.; KTB OKVf iv/i, 1534ft". 

"* KTB OKWi. 3ff.; Warlimont, Hauptquanier, 126-7. 
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The decisive signal for the start of preliminary work was given to the 
Wehrmacht operations department by Hitler's conference with the Army 
commander-in-chief and the chief of the Army General Staff in the presence 
of Keitel and JodI on 31 July 1940. 1 *" 

Jodl thereupon instructed the Home Defence Department to compile the 
matenal for a draft order and to make preparations both for the transfer of 
units to the east and for the raising of new units in those areas by issuing 
guidelines to the high commands of the three Wehrmacht services as well as 
to the appropriate supreme Reich authorities. It would seem that the point of 
departure for the strategic reflections in the Wehrmacht operations depart- 
ment was the problem, touched upon by Hitler at his conference on 31 July 
of involving Finland and Turkey. Similarly, the settlement of the disputes 
between Hungary and Romania and the subsequent involvement of Romanian 
territory called for military-political preparations falling within the responsibil- 
ity of the Wehrmacht High Command. In order to clarify the operational 
consequences Jodl issued instructions for the preparation of an appropriate 
study. 

LoUberg's 'Operational Study East' was not completed until 15 September 
1940; it was therefore able to include not only Hitler's above-mentioned 
directives and Jodl's guidelines, but also material supplied by the Army Gen- 
eral Staff.'-" For that reason extensive parallels to Marcks's study are inescap- 
able. Here, however, attention will be focused on the points diverging from 
Marcks. 

LoBberg proceeded from the view that the Red Army was already in a state 
of mobilization and that, in consequence, no substantial increase in the 
number of its formations was to be expected before the spring of 1941 He also 
accepted that Soviet forces were tied down against Finland, on the Romanian 
frontier, in the Caucasus, and in the Far East.'" As for the Red Army's combat 
procedure, he assumed three options: 

(1) an attack into the incipient German deployment; 

(2) acceptance of the German attack in the deployment areas near the 
forntier, with Soviet positions on the two flanks— the Baltic and the 
Black Sea — being held; 

(3) withdrawal into the depth of Russian territory in order to saddle the 
attacking German army with the difficulties of extended communica- 
tions and hence of supplies, with a counterstrike to be launched at a 
later date. 



"■» See the previous n.; also Haider, Diaries, 530 ff. (31 July 1940) 

"' 'Operationsstudie Osf, published in Besymenski, Sonderakte 'Barbaroisa' ( IQ 68), 107 ff 
unfortunately without the appendices; republished in Fall Barbara, i 2 6ff 

'" These 'ued-down' formations, whose appearance at the from in the west of the Soviet Union 
was ruled out, were considered unavailable in the calculation of German superiority, although 
there was no firm basis for that assumption in terms of foreign policy. The only doubts on that 
point were vojeed by Marcks in his 'Assessment of Situation Red' (see above, n 103) 
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v The first option, in Lofiberg's opinion, was unlikely because of the inability 
of the Red Army's command and personnel to mount an attack on a grand 
scale against, for instance, East Prussia or northern Poland. There might 
indeed be minor actions against Finland or Romania, but in the case of 
Finland these would not improve the Soviet position but, on the contrary, in 
the event of a German attack towards Leningrad would result in a threat to 
those forces." 1 An attack against the Romanian oilfields, aimed at smashing 
Germany's supply-base, possibly performed only by Soviet flying formations, 
would have to be repelled by the German 'instructor* units and by organizing 
Romania's defence. Thus the future German military mission in Romania 
became something like an 'advance party' of the German southern flank. 

The most probable variant, LoBberg believed, would be that of the Red 
Army meeting the German attack in the western areas of the Soviet Union 
because it could not surrender the most valuable parts of its territory without 
a fight. For the same reasons as those stated by Marcks, he would welcome the 
Red Army's decision to stand and fight in strength at an early stage. 

The most unfavourable variant, in his opinion, would be that of the Red 
Army meeting a German attack with only minor units while the bulk of its 
forces were setting up defensive positions along the great river barriers of the 
Dvina and Dnieper. Major-General Marcks had described this very situation 
as the prime objective to be aimed at by the Soviet military leadership; 
conquest of this defensive zone represented the second move of his proposal 
for the conduct of operations. 

For the German strategic effort Lofiberg likewise distinguished two opera- 
tional areas, separated from one another by the Pripet marshes. In favour of a 
main effort in the north — just as in Marcks's study — were better communica- 
tions and the German interest in gaining swift control of the Baltic region as 
well as in a possible co-operation with XXI Group to be launched across 
Finland, and finally the chance of reaching Leningrad and Moscow."'' 

In favour of a main effort in the south were the threat to Romania, easier 
supplies from the Romanian oilfields, and finally the importance of the 
Ukraine. Unlike Marcks, Lofiberg from the outset proposed the establishment 
of two army group commands to conduct the envisaged main effort in the 
north. The principal direction of attack was to be with the more southerly 
army group, whose task it would be to encircle the Soviet forces in the Minsk 
area and then to thrust on in the general direction of Moscow. Here strong 
motorized formations would have to employed, based on the Minsk-Moscow 
highway. The more northerly army group was to attack from East Prussia 

,,! The assumption of a possible new Soviet attack on Finland, i.e. primarily against the coastal 
area in the south and against Aland, was bound to result in priority being given to the securing of 
the Baltic potts for German purposes. 

"J See sect. I.v.3 (Forster). 

"* 'XXI Group' was transformed into Army Command Norway; the German formations 
employed in Finland later became Twentieth (Monntain) Army. 
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against and across the lower Dvina. According to how the situation developed, 
the group engaged in the main effort was to be temporarily wheeled towards 
the north in order to cut off the Red Army formations facing the German 
northern flank. Lofiberg's proposal of an attack with partial forces from 
northern Norway towards Murmansk is likely to have been related to sound- 
ings in Finland, initiated at' Hitler's command in August. The bulk of the 
German and Finnish formations was to be deployed in southern Finland: 
initially they were to tie down the Russian forces and subsequently, as soon as 
Army Group North approached Leningrad, thrust forward to meet it. 

The operation south of the Pripet marshes was to be conducted, according 
to Lofiberg's draft, with about two-thirds of the army's total strength, with the 
objective of enveloping the enemy forces between the marshes and the Black 
Sea from both sides and annihilating them. The main effort of that operation, 
according to him, would be the thrust of a major force from southern Poland, 
in an east-south-easterly direction, covered by a strong left flank. In the course 
of the operation this was to close up against the Pripet marshes and later 
against the Dnieper. Another force, to be brought up at the start of the 
operation, was to strike northwards from the area north of the Danube 
estuary—covered by the Romanians, now to be regarded as allies, and by the 
German forces in Romania— and thus to cut off the eastward retreat of any 
Soviet forces fighting south of the Pripet marshes, "s 

The two groups of the eastern army were then to co-operate east of the 
Pripet marshes to attack the final military objective, only then to be denned. 
The choice of that objective would depend on whether the Soviet Union was 
still capable of action once it had lost its western territories and its link to the 
Baltic Sea. As a very distant objective Loliberg named the general line from 
Archangel via Gorkiy and the Volga to the Don. An advantage for the German 
conduct of operations, LofJberg believed, would be the difficulties which the 
Soviet government would presumably encounter in the Ukraine; these should 
be manipulated by agents of the foreign-intelligence department. As for the 
Soviet air force, he did not, in spite of its numerical strength, credit it with the 
ability to mount a centrally controlled major operation. 

LoCberg, much like Marcks, saw the task of the Luftwaffe as supporting 
German ground operations at their points of main effort, disrupting the 
railway network, and securing key points by the employment of paratroops 
and air-landed units. In his assessment of the operational opportunities of the 
navy Lofiberg, again much like Marcks, proceeded from an assumption of 
Soviet naval superiority; the prime tasks therefore were securing the German 
coastal forefield and blocking the exits from the Baltic against attempted 
break-outs by enemy naval units. Not until Soviet naval bases, including 



Such a thrust from Romania was in line with Marcks's original intentions, which, however, 
he did not pursue after Haider's directive of 1 Aug. 1940. 
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Leningrad, had been eliminated by the army's operations could secure mari- 
time communications between the Baltic region and Finland be expected; 
only then could supplies for the northern wing of the army be brought in by 
sea." 6 

After the bringing-up of the formations of Army Group B (35 divisions) by 
the end of October Lofiberg did not believe that any further reinforcement of 
the army in the east was necessary; otherwise the Soviet Union might feel 
threatened and might take appropriate countermeasures. 

The main oudines given here of the drafts for the operational planning of 
the Army General Staff and the Wehrmacht operations department character- 
ize the assumptions on which the two staffs based the preparation of the final 
operational plan and the deployment directive. Both Marcks and Lofiberg 
regarded the Soviet adversary as neither ready nor willing to attack Germany. 
His principal advantage was the vastness of the territory and the large number 
of formations that could be fielded. This advantage, however, seemed offset by 
the assumed inability of the Red Army command to withdraw major forma- 
tions from rapid seizure by the swiftly advancing German spearheads of attack. 
It was assumed, therefore, that it would be possible to smash the bulk of the 
Red Army as soon as the Dnieper-Dvina line was reached, or overcome, and 
that a decision could be brought about even in this initial phase of the 
campaign. If that was not achieved, a pause would have to be called in 
operations in order to rehabilitate the army and reorganize it in accordance 
with new main efforts of attack. Both drafts assigned the main effort to the 
army group advancing on Moscow north of the Pripet marshes; the reasons 
were predominandy those of transport geography, i.e. operational reasons, 
even though political considerations probably played a part. The assumed 
clear superiority of the German forces led both authors to assign additional 
tasks to the army group engaged in the main effort. Lofiberg believed a 
northward wheeling of some formations of that group to be possible and 
necessary, while Marcks called for a southward wheeling in support of the 
neighbouring army group. This idea was to affect both the further planning of 
operations and the course of operations themselves." 7 

"* It is not clear whether LoBberg had approached the navy for an opinion on these questions; 
this would emerge from the (so far still missing) appendices. 

In yet another operations study by Inf. Gen. Georg von Sodertstern, the chief of staff of 
Army Group A (renamed Army Group South on 1 Apr. 1041), the idea of full concentration of 
forces on the principal objective, Moscow, is developed in exemplary form. However, it is 
uncertain to what extent this study, dated 7 Dec, 1940, influenced decisions within OKH. 
Proceeding from the vastness of the territory and the extent of the front line, as well as from the 
enemy's presumed line of resistance along the river courses, he described a large encirclement by 
the inner flanks of the army groups north and south of the Pripet region as the only chance of 
reaching the principal objective of Moscow within the time available. The two army groups! 
'South' and 'North', were to be covered against diversionary attacks from the Pripet marshes by 
a weaker army group to be deployed against the marshes. This central army group would also 
drive the Strong enemy forces — assumed by Sodenstern to be located there — into the developing 
pincers of the two neighbouring army groups. The outer flanks of Army Groups North and South 
would only need securing. The objective of the operation was neither the Baltic Sea as far as 
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(e) Planning by the Army General Staff and Directive No. 21 

On 3 September 1940 Lieutenant-General Friedrich Paulus, newly appointed 
C^be rq u artle , (senjor quartennaster assumed rf 

^preparatory plannmg work of the Army General Staff.- Basing him etf on 

dt^T^ StUd f„ by ^ 3rCkS 3nd ^yerabend, as well as on Te I" 
dtftfcd dlrectlves f Ha]der) h£ concentrated Qn opet , ti Z^ZZ 

™ n h ; n d r t ati r y ' s order °i batde - in 3,1 ws isss 

and mstead to cons.der a thrust across Bulgaria to the Aegean Se ™ TO™ 
to prevent the Bntish from establishing air-bases in Greece for raids onX 
Romaman oilfields, and generally to thwart the creation S an ™ ti C 
ront in the Ba.kan region, induding Turkey. At Z me t >2 prepays 
for the capture of Gibraltar, the occupation of the Cape V^SSS 
Islands, and the invasion of Britain were to be speeded ud « 7 
agahjst Britain clearly enjoyed priority, and Di^^S^^ 
which .incorporated all the above ideas, seemed to assign no more than 
subor d]nate Slgn , ficance to planning for ^ eastern g ™ZZ V T* 

Z2 T ? \™ d f ° n,y aftM Submissi0n of the army's p.ans " 
During the first few days of December Paulus staged a map exercise which 
proceedmg from Hitler's strategic objectives and from HddS^SS 

Softer, ^ Was > « « 

>n abridged form in Philip™, Das PriX^obZ £ Sodenstern-Studte', reproduced 

(BA-MA RH 19 1/ 70 ) A remark ^^1^ , ">n™and, as reflected in 'Map exercise Otto' 
Inf. Gen. Walte'l £££ ^^^^ ^ F * J ' 94 '' Iep ° tted * 
compatible with the impress o acZlHained fro™ I?™? ^T* ^ W3r to bc lost ' is not 
On this see Uhiig, 'Das EinwirLn Hit 1^ ? a " d nraH therefore be *»*»d. 

308. * "nwite, Hitlers , am, and, more especially, Hillgmber, 'RuiJland-Bild', 

k£ 54 °" <6 AUE ' ^ ^ a ' ld Heim, ftu^ 3off , Paulus> vrf ^ 

and call for a cle/decisic : H der?S„ 6 ' ! No "^T Hitte f with a11 his P"*c« 
Directive No. ,8 see Hitler', D»*J£, 39T ?3 ~ 4 ' 4 ° ' ' 94 ° ); SCC als0 above > »• 83. On 

.^SraSS? l"1SS^'^^^ ft* ,^-.6 Nov. 194 o), 719 C3 Dec . 
MA RH ,/v. , 4 P 79; DGfZVhTSL "rt,Vt Si" ,94 °' baSed °" briefi " 8 by Eudorf > BA - 
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directives, was designed to yield information on the German strength that 
would be required, on the most favourable conduct of operations and on the 
presumed reaction of the enemy. In the presence of the departmental heads in 
the Army General Staff and a few other officers, as well as the Luftwaffe 
general attached to the commander-in-chief of the army, the appropriateness 
of the preparations made so far was examined on 2, 3, and 7 December. 1 '' The 
results of the first two sections of the exercise— the conduct of operations up 
to the achievement of the first objectives along the Kiev-Minsk line— were 
included immediately in the version of the plan presented by Haider to Hitler. 
This applied, in one instance, to the launch of Army Group South from 
Romania and southern Poland, where the map exercise had shown that, 
because of the difficulties of deployment in Romania, the forces available, and 
command problems, the main effort had to be clearly assigned to the group 
advancing from Poland. In another it emerged that, in order to destroy the 
bulk of the enemy forces in the central sector, strong infantry forces would 
have to be added to the armoured groups for the great battle of encirclement 
envisaged in the Minsk area, to ensure that the envelopment was rapidly 
completed by the infantry, with the armoured forces being freed for the further 
advance. For Army Group North it emerged that its task of occupying the 
Baltic States would result in a lagging-behind of its right wing and hence in a 
threat to the flank of Army Group Centre. Generally the most important 
finding of the exercise was that a swift decision of the campaign by the 
encirclement and capture of Moscow could be achieved only if Army Groups 
South and North both saw their main task as providing flank cover for the 
rapidly advancing Army Group Centre. After the achievement of the first 
objective, a line along the middle Dnieper south of Kiev, thence Rogachev- 
Orsha-Vitebsk-Velikie Luki-Pskov-Pjamu (a line regarded as the base for the 
decisive attack on Moscow), a pause of about three weeks would have to be 
called for developing supply-lines (rail and road), and for rehabilitation and 
resupply. After that, on the fortieth day from the start of the war in the east the 
offensive was to be resumed. 

The assumption was that the Red Army, having by then suffered great 
losses, would not stand and fight the decisive battle on that line, but would 
wish to exploit the space around Moscow to gain time for reinforcement. For 
that reason Army Group Centre would have to resume its offensive as soon as 
possible, even if the other two army groups were unable to go into action at the 
same time. 

For the resumption of its operations Army Group South demanded the 
temporary provision of armoured forces on its northern wing to enable it to 
strike from the area south of Kiev and south of Gomel across the Dnieper and 

'» Haider had himself briefed by Paulus on 2 Dec. 1940; on 3 Dec. he took pan in the 
discussions on the second part of the conduct of operations: Haider, Dtanes, 715-16 (2, 3 Dec. 
1940); Paulus, 'Uh stehe hier auf Befehir , 107 ff. The data contain a few mistakes on the structure 
of the army in the east; these are due to lapses of memory. 
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Desna, with the aim of cutting off the enemy group east of Kiev. Army Group 
North likewise demanded armoured forces from the centre of the front in 
order to support its right wing and reach the line from Velikie Luki to Lake 
Ilmen. While conceding the need for such support, all the commanding 
officers ultimately refused to have the main thrust towards Moscow thus 
weakened. Haider eventually ruled that Army Group South, echeloned to the 
right, with a strong northern wing close against Army Group Centre, must 
open the attack. Army Group North was to advance with a strong right wing. 
In the direction of Leningrad the enemy was at first to be tied down; in the 
Baltic region he was to be contained. The timing of the attack on Leningrad 
would hinge on the progress of the offensive against Moscow. 

The report on the Army High Command's operational intentions was made 
to Hitler on 1 December 1940.'^ In very typical manner Hitler seized that 
opportunity to indulge in a rambling monologue— a wearying one for the army 
officers, who were working under great pressure— on general strategic prob- 
lems with only marginal relevance to the task in hand. 

He opened the conference with a survey of the war situation. Having 
explained his view on the situation of the Italians in Albania and Libya, and 
having assured his listeners that no German army units would be transferred 
to North Africa, he reaffirmed his interest in eliminating the British and 
French from North Africa. The seizure of Gibraltar formed part of that area 
of planning. In the Balkans he saw success of the threats against Greece in the 
fact that the British would be prevented from attacking Romanian sovereign 
territory with 'auxiliary forces'. He believed that the Turks were also working 
in that direction, from fear of seeing a new theatre of war emerging in the 
Balkans. Such a theatre, however, would arise if the Greeks continued to 
tolerate the presence of British troops; in chat case a German attack through 
Bulgaria would become necessary. Preparations for that eventuality ('Marita') 
were to be put in hand. Such a campaign against Greece would not affect 
other plans; Romania would certainly fight alongside Germany against the 
Soviet Union; the future fate of Finland was likewise linked to a German 
victory. This general survey of the options touched upon in Directive No. 18, 
supplemented by the lessons of Molotov's visit, now culminated in the un- 
equivocal statement that the decision on hegemony in Europe would be made 
in the struggle against Russia. This observation by Hitler was addressed to the 
commander-in-chief of the navy, even though at the same time he conceded 
the importance of the Mediterranean strategy. The army commanders were 
once more confirmed in their impression that Hitler's Directive No. 18 
showed that he had not yet finally decided in favour of an absolute priority for 
the campaign in the east. This impression was further strengthened by the 
announcement that Gibraltar was to be seized and the Balkan campaign to be 
fought before the campaign against Russia. If a Balkan campaign turned out 

'» Haider, Diaries, 721 ff. ( 4l 5 Dec. 1940); KTB OKW i. 203 ff. (5 Dec. 1940), 981-2 (appendix 
4U- 
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to be unnecessary, the units there would be ready to move against the Soviet 
Union. Following the capture of Gibraltar, two divisions were to be earmarked 
for North Africa. All this implied an unpredictable length of time during which 
offensive forces would be tied down. 

Hitler further explained that success in a war against the Soviet Union 
depended on the choice of the most favourable moment. This applied not only 
to weather conditions but also to the state of armament and combat-readiness. 
Whereas the Red Army was inferior in both those respects, the Wehrmacht by 
the following spring would be at a peak in terms of officers, men, and material. 
This was a clear hint of the date of attack to be aimed at, but it was not an 
order to concentrate all available efforts on the project. Hitler emphasized that 
the Red Army was to be split up in major encirclement operations and 
'strangled in parcels'," 5 

It was then Haider's turn, evidently also at some length, to report on the 
state of his planning activities. After an expose of the geographical conditions, 
Haider stated that the Dnieper-Dvina line was the most easterly position from 
which the Red Army could protect the core of its industrial region. The 
German intention, therefore, must be to prevent the enemy from establishing 
any cohesive resistance west of the two rivers. An especially strong assault 
group (Army Group Centre) was to thrust towards Moscow from the Warsaw 
area. As for the two neighbouring army groups, Army Group North was to 
push towards Leningrad and Army Group South with a main effort towards 
Kiev. For the sector of Army Group South he envisaged three armies, one of 
which was to advance from the Lublin area, the second from the Lvov area, 
and the third from Romania. The ultimate objective of the operation was a line 
roughly along the Volga and the area of Archangel. As for forces, Haider 
envisaged 105 infantry divisions and 32 armoured and motorized divisisons; 
major portions of these, divided among two army commands, were to follow 
up as a second line. Eleventh and Second Army commands were earmarked 
for that role. 

Hitler declared his overall agreement with the operational intentions sub- 
mitted to him. He emphasized the importance of preventing the Red Army 
from establishing a cohesive defensive line. He left unresolved the question of 
whether the advance should aim at Moscow or east of it and he did not 
comment on Haider's overall operational objective, the Volga-Archangel line. 

What was important, he stressed instead, was to make Army Group Centre 
strong enough to wheel considerable portions of its forces, northwards in 
order to encircle the enemy forces in the Baltic region. Thus the fundamental 
principle of Haider's plan, priority for the seizure of Moscow, was called into 
question. On the southern wing Hitler unambiguously assigned the main 
effort to the northern group: it was to thrust beyond Kiev and, coming from 

"5 This was Haider's diction; comparison of the entries in his diaries with those in KTB OKW 
offers insights, beyond factual complementation, into Haider's spontaneous reactions and his 
assessment of Hitler and OKW— as well as into his own self-assessment. 
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the north, accomplish the encirclement of the enemy forces in the Ukraine A 
later advance, 'with units, possibly, from Romania', was by no means in line 
with Haider's proposed concept of a large-scale envelopment starting from the 
areas of Lublin, Lvov, and Romania. 

In point of fact this concept, as will be shown elsewhere in this volume, was 
to have provided for two encircling moves, the inner one of which, aiming 
from Lvov towards the south-east, required a second prong coming across 
the Carpathians. This would have called for Hungarian forces, or at least for 
the Hungarian government's consent to a transfer of German troops to the 
Carpathian front. Hitler, however, firmly rejected any arrangements with 
Hungary: neither did he see any war aim for Hungary in the Soviet Union, nor 
was he prepared to pay for Hungary's participation by concessions at the 
expense of Romania or Yugoslavia. It was therefore quite impossible for 
Haider to name the real objective envisaged by him for some of the forces 
advancing from Lvov, let alone to disclose his Hungarian contacts. 126 

It was typical of the atmosphere of the conference, and indeed of Haider's 
relationship with Hitler, that these very substantial differences in attitude were 
never discussed, and that Hitler proceeded from the assumption that his 
roughly outlined basic concept had to be accepted by Haider, while Haider in 
turn was confident that developments up to the moment of decision would 
prove him right and that Hitler would then have to yield to his, Haider's, 
judgement. 1 " Conflict during the campaign was thus assured from the start. 

On 13 and 14 December Haider assembled the chiefs of staff of the army 
groups and armies.- 8 He outlined the whole spectrum of Hitler's expose and 
repeated his fear, first recorded by Marcks, that Britain would try, with the aid 
of Turkey and the USSR, to strangulate the German oil basis in the Balkans; 
that had to be forestalled. The decision on hegemony in Europe would be 
made in Russia, that was why preparations had to be made for the campaign. 
For the army this meant a single-front war, for which 130-40 divisions would 
have to be made available; the Luftwaffe and the navy, on the other hand, 
would have to fight on several fronts. These statements not only reflect the 
purely operational approach intended for the audience in question, but also 
leave no doubt about Haider's belief that the campaign could be concluded 
successfully in the time envisaged. The main effort of future work would be in 
the areas of raising and training the formations and of creating all the prere- 
quisites of deployment. 

On 14 December the floor was given to the departmental chiefs in the Army 
General Staff; in addition, Colonel Erich Buschenhagen, chief of staff of the 
army in Norway, spoke of plans for operations in northern Finland. There was 
no discussion of the points in Hitler's directives which differed from Haider's 

" 6 See sect. I.v.4 (Forster). 

On Haider's attempt to pin Hitler down see sect. I.iv.i( e ) at n 138 
«» Haider, Diaries, 735 ff. (13, 14 Dec. 1940); for the time schedule and participants see Haider, 
KlBn. 462-3 (not in trans.). 
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concept. Again Haider evidently believed that his plans would prevail and that 
Hitler would eventually approve them, as he had done in the west. 

Within the Wehrmacht's operations department Hitler's guidelines were 
now being transformed intp a formal directive. Put down in black and white, 
the above-mentioned differences were bound to emerge clearly. Thus Jodl on 
6 December pointed out to the Home Defence Department (which was 
working on the text) that, whatever happened, Hitler intended to continue the 
advance in the Balkans ('Marita') as far as Athens, whereas Haider's calcu- 
lations of the forces required were based on an occupation only as far as 
Salonika. 119 Hitler moreover considered the possibility, in the event of offen- 
sive action against Turkey, of employing a further six divisions beyond the six 
envisaged for security duties. However, the planners of the deployment in- 
structions for the war in the east were subject also to external influences. On 
8 December the head of the Ausland/Abwehr (foreign counter-intelligence) 
department, Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, reported that Franco was no longer 
willing to enter the war alongside Germany. 11 '' Dino Alfieri, the Italian ambas- 
sador, painted the situation of the Italian troops in Albania 'in the blackest 
colours'. More reports on the unreliable attitude of the 'Weygand Army' in 
Syria and North Africa were coming in, inducing Hitler to order preparations 
for the immediate occupation of 'residual' France. With the abandonment of 
the plans concerning Gibraltar the struggle in the eastern Mediterranean was 
bound to gain in importance. This situation was reflected in Directive No. 20, 
Operation Marita, where the occupation of all of Greece was stated to be the 
objective. The connection with the operation in the east was provided by item 
6, which stated that, following the conclusion of Operation Marita the bulk of 
the forces would be withdrawn for employment elsewhere. 

The requirements resulting from all these operational reflections seemed to 
the Wehrmacht operations department to exceed the scope of what was 
possible to such an extent that, during the drafting of its plans for the war 
against the Soviet Union, it felt that comment had first to be invited from the 
separate Wehrmacht services.' 12 A request was therefore addressed to the naval 
operations command for comment on the issue of a war on two fronts from its 
point of view. The response was a clear rejection. Following Hitler's exceed- 
ingly optimistic expectations for the spring of 1941, voiced on 5 December, the 
Luftwaffe was asked what forces it considered necessary for the maintenance 
of the air war against Britain and for the indispensable protection of German 
territory — in other words, what forces could realistically be employed in the 
war against Russia. Lieutant-Colonel von Lofiberg was asked for an opinion 
on the situation in the Mediterranean as seen by the army. Initial calculations 

"> KTB OKWi. 2ioff. (6 Dec. 1940). Ibid. 2198. 

'>' Hitler's Directives, No. 20, pp. 46 ff. 

KTB OKW \. 228 (12 Dec. 1940), 230 (14 Dec. 1940). The results are not recorded in the 
KTB. Kriegsmarine: Vortragsnotiz, Lagebeurteilung fur einen Zweifrontenkrieg (Navy: report 
memorandum, estimate of situation for a war on two fronts] 1 11 Dec. 1940, BA-MA PG 31025. 
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were also put in hand of fuel requirements, allowing for the loss of Soviet 
dehvenes. In ad d,t,on, General Thomas, head of the War Economy and 
Armaments Department, produced a study of the economic conse^Tce^ 
a war against the Soviet Union. ™ cqucnces or 

drffrYf 2 n DeCCmb " 1940 Li^tenant-Colonel von Lofiberg submitted the first 
draft of D,recuve No. That text underwent revision by Jodl; the occupa- 
Uon of Petsamo and protection of the Arctic Ocean route were induded 
Moreover, according to a note by Major Deyhle, Jodl's adjutant, a Mater move 

Tulf Jr ama ^ 'T 838 ^' WhCther ^ addition was in "« ^th the 
resul of the conference of 5 December as seen by Jodl, or whether it was based 

ZX by Ha,dcr > wh ° ™ being kept informed on the progress of 

Z W Z H»t^T remaim ^ ° PCn qUeSti ° n - 11 is livable that Jodl, in 
line with Haider s known v le ws, mitially envisaged no more than the creation 
of a point of main effort at the northern wing of Army Group South, together 
with a hahmg of the formations released from the Balkan operation posSy 
for the envelopment operation from the north. On 14 December the text was 
returned to ^bergfor further revision. On l6 December the revised dS 
was ubrmtted to Jodl with a note that the Luftwaffe's comment on a war on 

T ? ,, 7? was stin expected - ° n 17 December Jodl re P°« ed 

to Hitler Now followed the written realization of Hitler's intentions, which, 
as had been discernible as early as 5 December, diverged from Haider's 
report;-* the text had evidently been personally dictated by Hitler. The con- 
cept of the main effort in the sector of Army Group Centre remained un- 
changed, except that the thrust, once the enemy west of the Dnieper-Dvina 
hne was smashed was to be redirected to the north with strong mobile forces 
m order first of al to defeat the enemy there in co-operation witl Army Group 
No th. As a result, possesion was to be taken of the Baltic States with the 

SSL- ZT% y when more urgenl task < as Hitler saw ») ™ 

setrJed were offensive operations to be resumed for the seizure of 'the most 
Zh?^ ^Tc" armamem Cemre ' M ° SC0W '- ° nl * an unexpectedly 

fml a n n^! T " T' StanCe W ° Uld iUStify *** for ^ <*jectives 
.multaneously It proved possible, evidently through Haider's efforts, to 
replace the word setded' by 'made safe', which meant that there was n^fi™ 
assignment of urn*.* The idea of wheeling round strong forces even beS 
Moscow was reached is already found in Lofiberg's study; he regarded the 

'» On Thomas's memorandum see sect. I.m.2(e) (Mullet) 

2 u T ,f ?n W[ - 22 \? n ^ fol,owin 8 see the KTB entries under the dates concerned 
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securing of the Baltic sea communications as an important issue. It may be 
assumed that, in deference to Haider's arguments, he put that idea aside until 
such time as Hitler, on 17 December, directly demanded its inclusion in the 
text of the directive. 

Jodl's exact role in Hider's decision to make what Haider had proposed as 
a secondary operation into the main purpose of the second phase of the 
campaign— whether he actually suggested it or merely consented to it— can no 
longer be reliably established. 1 " The minute of the conversation between them 
on 17 December records that, following the elimination of Soviet forces in the 
Baltic region, Hitler expected the final suspension of fighting on that sector of 
the front. That would also ensure the safety of ore deliveries." 8 A mere security 
task, performed in conjunction with the Finns, would scarcely bind any forces, 
but on the contrary release the bulk of the army group for the attack towards 
the south, i.e. for the encirclement of Moscow. 

The plan for Army Group South was also finalized in a form which elimin- 
ated earlier uncertainties. The Romanian formations were now to support the 
German southern wing, at least initially, tying down the enemy where no 
German forces were stationed, and generally to provide auxiliary services in 
the rearward area. The idea of the main effort of the army group's attack from 
the Lublin area in the general direction of Kiev was kept, while the forces in 
Romania were to advance across the Prut, forming a long-range encircling 
prong. There was no longer any mention of an envelopment operation from 
the Lvov area. 

After the conclusion of the battles north and south of the Pripet marshes 
efforts were to be made, 'within the framework of a pursuit', to gain rapid 
control of the economically important Donets basin on the one hand, and of 
Moscow on the other. Although the capture of this city would be a 'decisive 
success', politically and economically, there was no suggestion of an opera- 
tional move that would, as Haider saw it, decide the war. 

Haider must surely have immediately realized the consequences which 
might arise from such a divergence of opinions on the conduct of operations. 
In order to commit Hitler after all to his own view, he arranged for the 
inclusion of one clause in Directive No. 21, just before the section on the 
conduct of army operations. It now read: 'Approving the intentions reported 
to me.' This made sure, at least, that any divergent decisions by Hitler would 
be seen as such and would provide justification for counter-arguments. 

As an overall operational intention, it was laid down that the bulk of the 
Soviet army was to be annihilated in the west of the Soviet Union and that the 

'3' LoOberg informed Haider on 8 Jan. 1952 that Jodl had agreed with Hitler's decisions against 
the objection of the Home Defence Department (Army), i.e. himself: Heusinger and Hennci, 
Feldzug in RuBland, MGFA, T-6b, 68. Hence Hitler's changes on 17 Dec. to LoBberg's formu- 
lations (probably inspired by Haider) in the first version of the directive, KTB OKWi. 233 ([7 
Dec. 1940). 

'J* KTB OKW'i. 996 (annexe 45)- 
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withdrawal of combat-ready forces was to be prevented. Next, a line was to be 
reached from which the Soviet air force could no longer strike at Reich 
territory. The ultimate objective of the operation was to be a Volga-Archangel 
line, from which, 'if necessary', the last remaining Soviet industrial region in 
the Urals could be eliminated by the Luftwaffe. 

The task of the units stationed in northern Norway continued to be the 
protection of Norway and the securing of the nickel-ore mines of the Petsamo 
area and of the Arctic Ocean route. As an offensive operation jointly with 
Finnish forces the capture of the Murmansk railway was envisaged. The 
principal task of the bulk of the Finnish army was to be the tying-down of as 
many Soviet forces as possible by means of attacks west of, or on both side of, 
Lake Ladoga as well as the capture of Hanko (Hango). The army was to 
employ all available units for these operations, while maintaining the security 
of territories gained so far. Luftwaffe operations were restricted by the instruc- 
tion to protect the air-space over the Reich and to continue offensive opera- 
tions against Britain, in particular against her seaborne supplies. The main 
effort of the German navy, even during the war in the east, was to continue to 
be unequivocally aimed against Britain. After the elimination of the Soviet 
fleet in the Baltic the German navy's task would be to ensure supplies to the 
northern wing of the army. Finally Hitler ordered that 15 May 1941 was to be 
the date for readiness to attack. Proceeding from the directives for the 
Wehrmacht services, the commanders-in-chief now had to make their own 
preparations and report to Hider, with intentions and timetable, through the 
Armed Forces High Command. 

The weeks to follow also revealed differences between the army command 
and Hitler in another, even more fundamental, respect. On 9 January 1941 
Hitler took the opportunity of a conference on the overall war situation, 
attended by the Wehrmacht chief of staff, the army commander-in-chief, the 
chief of the Wehrmacht operations staff, the chief of the Luftwaffe General 
Staff, and the chief of the operations department of the naval operations staff, 
to explain once more, in the presence of the Reich minister of foreign affairs, 
his political and strategic reasons for Operation Barbarossa.'S' The British 
enemy, he argued, was being propped up by her 'hope of the United States 
and Russia'. 'Stalin, the master of Russia, is a clever fellow; he will not act 
against Germany openly, but it has to be expected that, in situations difficult 
for Germany, he will increasingly create difficulties.' The economic negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union had proved the justification of Hitler's view '*> 
Hitler by then realized that his war-economy, and hence also his power- 
political, elbow-room was shrinking all the time. However, control of the 
'immeasurable wealth' of the Soviet Union following a successful campaign 
would, as he saw it, enable Germany in the future to wage a 'struggle against 
continents'. While he described the Red Army as a 'clay colossus without a 



KTB OKW\. 996 {annexe 45) 253 flf. 



'** See sect. I.m.i(i) at n. 66 (Miiller). 
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head', he also warned against underestimation of the enemy. That was why the 
attack was to be made with the strongest possible forces. Once more he 
emphasized that the most important task was the 'severance of the Baltic 
region'. In a typical, well-thought-out sequence he listed the following opera- 
tional objectives: 'annihilation of the Russian army, seizure of the most impor- 
tant industrial regions, and destruction of the remaining industrial regions.' 
He stuck to these priorities also at the extended conference of 3 February on 
the deployment directive for Barbarossa. If, however, the Red Army suc- 
ceeded in a large-scale withdrawal, priority would have to be given to the 
capture of the Baltic region and Leningrad in order to 'gain the most favour- 
able' supply basis for further operations'. In that case the centre of the front 
would have to hold back to allow the flanks to outmanoeuvre the enemy.' *' 
Hitler's arguments therefore remained unchanged throughout. Conquest of 
war-economy bases, both to supply the German troops and to force the enemy 
to his knees, remained his main objective. Haider, on the other hand, saw the 
dangers of such a large-scale operation and of a dissipation of forces which 
would then be lacking for the main attack on Moscow. He believed that with 
the success of that decisive battle the ecocnomic conquests were bound to fall 
into Germany's lap unaided. 

The above-mentioned far-ranging expansiveness of Hitler's observations on 
the future points of main effort in the war led the army commander-in-chief to 
doubt, even when Directive No. 21 was issued, whether Hitler was really 
serious or merely bluffing. ,4! As the outcome of a conference with Brauchitsch 
on 28 January 1941 Haider noted in his diary: 'Barbarossa: Purpose not clear. 
We do not hit the British that way. Our economic potential will not be 
substantially improved."^ Added to this were misgivings about a possible 
'southern front'. If Brauchitsch and Haider were not convinced of the strategic 
necessity of an attack on the Soviet Union, and indeed foresaw risks in the 
event of a war on two fronts, they would have had an opportunity a few days 
later, on 3 February, of urgently voicing them to Hitler, just as Field Marshal 
von Bock had earlier done vis-a-vis Hitler and Haider. '** Yet both of them 
remained silent, and Haider used his own means to fight for his operational 
plan. He made a note for his report to Hitler' 43 to the effect that the basic 
concept was laid down by Directive No. 21 so that its execution alone could 
be the subject of his report. That report, therefore, no longer constituted an 
exchange of information on intentions and forces to be employed; basically it 
was confined to essentials, Haider being well aware of what detail he could go 

Haider, KTB ii. 266 ff. (2, 3 Feb. 1941; not in trans.). Whether Haider raised the points he 
had jotted down for his report to Hitler is uncertain. On the diverging points, neither did Hitler 
vigorously react to the starting move of Army Gp. South, which was not in line with his directive, 
nor did Haider with regard to the switching of the main effort to the Baltic countries. He did not 
include in his diary Hitler's observation that the operational plans should once more be gone 
through: KTB OKWi. 197 ff. (3 Feb. 1941)1 (annexe 48). 

"' Hillgruber, Siraiegie, 369, quoting Engel. '<> Haider, Diaries, 765 (28 Jan. 1941). 

Hillgruber, Strategic, 373- Haider, Diaries, 770 (2 Feb. 1941). 
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into without provoking Hitler's interference. After Haider's report on the 
deployment plan Hitler called for Haider's map material and concerned 
himself with it for some time to come. Haider used the occasion to ask for 
Hitler's agreement to the involvement of Hungary in his plans, but Hitler 
disregaded his request. This meant the loss of another corner-stone of 
Haider's operations plan for Army Group South; clearly, therefore, he could 
not inform Hitler about it. This aspect will be examined elsewhere in the 
present volume. 

(/) The Deployment Directive for the Army 

Once the basic ideas and guidelines for the conduct of the war against the 
Soviet Union had been laid down in Directive No. 21, the Army General Staff 
for its part needed to finalize intentions and timetables, and thereby to issue 
instructions to army group and army commands. Following the command 
report to Hitler, these instructions were signed as Deployment Directive 
Barbarossa by the commander-in-chief of the army and thus became binding 
orders for the army.'* 6 

A first draft of that directive was before the chief of the general staff on 22 
January. Its first version, dated 31 January 1941, provided the basis for 
Haider's report to Hitler on 3 February."" In view of subsequent interference 
by Hider and the resulting amendments, it will be necessary to examine that 
report more closely, in terms of both content and form.'-' 8 According to the 
record in the war diary of the Wehrmacht High Command {KTB OKW), 
Haider at first concerned himself in great detail with the Red Army; next he 
mapped out the German operational approach and the instructions to the 
separate army groups, without, however, essentially going beyond the data laid 
down in Directive No. 21 . The record shows that Haider dealt in greater detail 
with the conduct of operations north of the Pripet marshes. On the tasks of 
Army Group South the record contains only a single sentence: 'A.Gp. South 
will advance south of the Pripet marshes and across the Dnieper.' 

The major part of his report was concerned with questions of detail. '» 
Haider had good reasons for reporting with great reserve on the conduct of 
operations by Army Group South; on a number of points the deployment 
directive (in the version of 31 January 1941) far exceeded Directive No. 21. 
Thus the task of the army group was laid down as to thrust forward from the 

'* 'Reports by the commanders-in-chief on envisaged measures were mentioned already in 
Directive No. i8of 12 Nov. 1 940, where a further directive was foreshadowed 'as soon as the basic 
outlines of the army s operational plans' were submitted and approved; see Hitler's Directive,, No. 

Auf jr a , r i Cha " ™ S "" g ' Barbar «sa' [Deployment directive Barbarossa], published in its final 
vers.cn: Haider, KTB „. jfijff. (not in trans.); draft of a Jan. ,94, and first version with al 
amendments: BA-MA RH , 9 I/6 7 . TT* final version with all amendments published in HaTder 
KTB, but under the date of 31 Jan. 1941, is misleading. 

™ der > KTB "■ 266ff ' < 2 Feb ' '94i; not in trans.); KTB OKW\. 297 ff. (3 Feb. 1941) 
'« KTB OKW 1. 303 (demand for Haider's map material), 306 (3 Feb. 1941). 
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Lublin area with strong armoured forces and, once Kiev was reached, to push 
southwards along the Dnieper in order to create a pincer movement with the 
army advancing from Romania for the encirclement of the enemy's forces. 
After that, the Dnieper crossings were to be secured, providing freedom of 
movement either for subsequent operational co-operation with the forces 
operating in northern Russia or for new tasks in southern Russia. Exceeding 
the provisions of Directive No. 2t, the task assigned to Twelfth Army operat- 
ing out of Romania, in addition to a rapid northward advance towards Seven- 
teenth Army and Armoured Group 1, already envisaged Odessa as an 
objective, provided an opportunity arose for its surprise capture. The ar- 
moured wedge of the army group, Armoured Group 1, was to advance rapidly 
towards Kiev, along with Sixth Army and with units of Seventeenth Army; 
thence, with the bulk of Seventeenth Army, it was to thrust towards Twelfth 
Army, whose mobile formations were subsequently to be switched to Armoued 
Group 1 as quickly as possible. Sixth Army on the left wing, supported by 
units of the armoured group and providing cover towards the Pripet region, 
was to advance towards Zhitomir. Completely absent from Hitler's directive 
was the employment of part of Seventeenth Army with a group to advance 
from the Carpathians, from Hungary. 150 That employment of Army Group 
South, however, depended on two conditions: first, the units of Twelfth Army 
employed on Marita had to be returned to the army and rehabilitated; second, 
Romania, Hungary, and Slovakia would have to be prepared for the deploy- 
ment and would have to support it. On 12 February the army group requested 
the employment of military forces of those states. This applied primarily to 
Romanian units: their three 'core divisions' and the motorized brigade were to 
be engaged in the offensive moves of Twelfth Army. Another six or seven 
divisions, the entire cavalry, and the Romanian army troops were to follow the 
German forces to the Dnestr and there take over the protection of the front. 
A further six to eight divisions were to be made available for occupation and 
security tasks. The main purpose of employing the Romanians was the freeing 
of German units for the attack. 

Haider evidendy had not met with opposition from Hitler when he reported 
to him on the conduct of operations on 3 February. Even his proviso that, if 
Twelfth Army was not available, the offensive in the form it was planned 
should be abandoned, caused no changes in the deployment directive.' 5 ' On 7 

Plans of Army Group South; map exercise 'Otto' of 5 Feb. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/70 and 
67a. On 24 Feb. The operations department approved the initial move and intentions of the army 
group. The use of airborne troops and naval units for the capture of Odessa was to be examined. 
This plan, like the involvement of Hungary, went far beyond the scope envisaged by Hitler: 
Forstmeier, Odessa 1941, 19-20. 

This is probably due to the fact that Haider did not go into his measures concerning 
operational leadership, or at least not to an extent that might arouse Hitler's opposition. This is 
suggested also by Haider's careful formulation of how to notify the Hungarians: KTB OKW i. 209. 
Haider's provisos are in the notes for his report, Haider, KTBii . 266 ff. (2 Feb. 1941; not In trans.). 
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March, however, Hitler, having examined the Army High Command's ma- 
terials and considered developments in the Balkans and Greece, decided that 
the offensive from Moldavia was to be scrapped; first of all the Marita attack 
extended down to the Peloponnese, would swiftly eliminate all danger-spots in 
the Balkans once and for all. This would require the entire Twelfth Army As 
a consequence he ordered that only the units necessary for security were to be 
left at Romania's eastern frontier and that the attack by Army Group South 
was to concentrate wholly on an envelopment thrust with its northern wing 
This presupposed that Sixth Army and Armoured Group 1 would quickly 
reach Kiev and Zhitomir, and that the bulk of the armoured forces would then 
be moved south along the Dnieper. Thus the problem of securing Sixth 
Army s left flank against enemy action from the Pripet region acquired in- 
creased significance-possibly a decisive significance for the success of the 
operation. 

The draft of the study of the Pripet marshes, which Hitler had called for 
was completed by the Foreign Armies East department on 12 February -a It 
contained little more than a compilation of readily available sources, with 
quotations on the set of problems. The military assessment was based prima- 
rily on difficulties of terrain, through routes, and railway lines. On 18 February 
Haider heard about the study and ordered it to be processed. This paper 
differed from the original on only one point, but one that seems vital. While 
the draft had contained the observation that the only military operations 
feasible in that terrain were guerrilla actions, and that the principal signifi- 
cance of the region lay in the fact that it represented a massive obstacle to the 
attacker, it nevertheless made the point that an army in control of the railway 
would be able to move its troops in all directions of the compass. Its final 
conclusion ran: 'It seems therefore that a threat from the Polesye to the flank 
and the rear of the armies advancing towards Moscow or Kiev is very much 
within the realm of possibilities.' This sentence was deleted from the final 
version of the study, dated 21 February, the version submitted to Hitler 
instead, the study now arrived at the conclusion which Haider had reported to 
Hitler as early as 3 February-that it had to be assumed that individual mobile 
Russian units, especially cavalry, would operate against the flanks of the 

„„",« *£ B M OKW \ 347 ^ 5 * e ° rder tQ chief ° flhe Wehrmacht operations staff was not passed 

"™ t r TIT t7 H Maf - ' 9 2 u SeC iWd - 3toff ' : Ha,der ' »3>ff. (.7 Mar. .c,™) 

A Z7? P ^ " dls ™f ed , here " gave rise to particular difficulties for the flanks of 

Anny Groups Centre and South in the initial phase of the offensive, difficulties wh£h wenVfar 

™, K Ct, K a Lr C0Pe f WWch k Pr ° ved im P° Ssible to "imimiK throughom Ae period of 
occupauon. For biography see above, n. 94; also Kntwurf der Abteilung Frd Heere OsHDraft 
^ %Tl ? A ™'« E 3St Dept.], Capt. (Gen. Staff) von Brunn, ,2 Feb. I94 "bA-M^ K 
v 1923; Stud.e uber das Pnjet-Gebiet* [Study of the Pripet region), 2. Feb 1041 b£maRH 
2/v. ,028. The discrepancy discussed below must have been noticed by *e offic aUespTsir^ 
ITZI and"? ^T: ^ CO " eiUSi0n ft ° m k ,hC SWd V ™* Ossified a ^S^j 
1, fo. 3047/2 16), Haider, Dianes, 832 (17 Mar. m i)- Philjppi, Dm Pripjeipmbkm, 5. 
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assault groups. In addition, minor actions (up to regimental strength) were 
possible at any time. Hie Russians, fighting on their own ground, were used 
to difficult conditions and would be able to count on the willing support 
of the population. In the end, continuous aerial surveillance was rec- 
ommended as the best way of establishing the whereabouts of major forma- 
tions and their movements. Hitler's instruction in early March that the points 
of passage through the marshes should be covered by mines at any rate 
represented a clear decision;' 54 even after submission of the Army High Com- 
mand study he remained unconvinced that the marshy region was free from 
danger. On 17 March he told Haider that 'allegedly whole armies could be 
moved there'. 1 '' 

Haider's particular method of dealing with Hitler in order to make his 
views—which represented those of the Army General Staff— prevail was to 
lead in the future to considerable friction, to a nerve-racking tactic of the chief 
of the general staff, and eventually to his capitulation. On the other hand, 
Hitler had from the very beginning left no doubt about his determination that 
he would not leave the conduct of the war in the east in the hands of the Army 
High Command. And he enforced that decision. 

The decision, which formed in Hitler's mind on 8 March,'* 5 also called for 
new decisions on the part of the army command. Pressed by the chief of the 
Wehrmacht operations department, Hitler on 17 March ordered the abandon- 
ment of the Twelfth Army's attack as part of the envelopment move of Army 
Group South; instead he ordered all mobile forces becoming available from 
the Greek operation to be switched to reinforce Armoured Group 1. He 
justified this major intervention in Haider's operational planning by misgivings 
about the weakness of the Hungarian and Romanian armies. There was no 
sense, he argued, in basing operations on forces whose availability could not 
be counted on. This decision therefore finally put an end to Haider's second, 
closer offensive move by the inner wing of Seventeenth Army and the group of 
forces that was to have come from the Carpathians, pinned down the enemy, 
encircled him, and prevented him from withdrawing. 

Accordingly, on 8 April the operations department amended the deploy- 
ment directive for Barbarossa and at the same time made new dispositions 
about Army High Command reserves. The reserves, which were to have been 
kept ready for the northern sector in the Warsaw area, were now reduced in 
favour of reinforced reserves in the Rzeszow area, the objective being the 
provision of additional forces for the long-range one-sided thrust of Army 

'« KTB OKW \. 350 (8 Mar. 1941). 

'55 Haider, Diaries, 832 (17 Mar. 1941). 'Allegedly' is probably a mistake by Haider. 

'J* KTB OKW \. 350; Haider, Diaries, 831-2 (17 Mar. T941). Haider fought in vain for his 
project, also using the argument that any halt in Moldavia would enable major enemy forces to 
withdraw to the Dnieper. Because of Hitler's decision, at the same time, 'in no way' to involve 
Hungary in Barbarossa and to draw upon Slovakia only for deployment and supplies, the planned 
attack by a group from the Carpathians had to be abandoned. On 27 Mar. 1941, admittedly, the 
situation changed again as a result of the preparations for an attack on Yugoslavia. 
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Group South. Instead of Twelfth Army HQ, Eleventh Army HQ from the 
army reserve was now assigned to command the German, and subsequently 
also the Romanian, formations. 

' With the definitive version of the deployment directive for Barbarossa, 
dated 8 June 1941, the army groups and armies were assigned the following 
tasks. Within the framework of Army Group South, Eleventh Army had to 
protect the Romanian region, which was vital to the German war effort. By 
feigning deployment it was to tie down major enemy forces and prevent any 
orderly retreat by them by striking into their movements. 

The prime task of Armoured Group I was, in conjunction with Sixth and 
Seventeenth Armies, to break through the enemy lines between Rawa Ruska 
and Kowel and, by way of Berdichev and Zhitomir, to gain the Dnieper at and 
below Kiev. Thereupon, without losing time, it was to continue its attack in a 
south-easterly direction along the Dnieper, prevent the enemy from withdraw- 
ing behind the river, and destroy his forces by attacking them in the rear. 

Seventeenth Army, having successfully broken through enemy positions 
north-west of Lvov, was to dislodge the enemy in a south-easterly direction by 
a vigorous advance of its left wing. It was to gain the Berdichev-Vinnitsa area 
at an early date in order to continue its attack, according to the situation, in a 
south-easterly or easterly direction. Sixth Army was to attack on both sides of 
Lutsk and, while providing cover for the northern flank of the army group, 
push ahead towards Zhitomir with the strongest possible forces. Thereupon it 
was to be ready to wheel south-eastwards to the west of the Dnieper in order 
to prevent the enemy from withdrawing, and to defeat him. 

The task of Army Group Centre remained essentially as formulated in 
Directive No. 21. Its objective was to scatter the enemy forces in Belorussia 
and to concentrate the mobile forces advancing north and south of Minsk, as 
a prerequisite of co-operation of major forces with Army Group North for the 
annihilation of enemy forces in the Baltic region and around Leningrad. 

Within that framework Armoured Group 2 was instructed, in co-operation 
with Fourth Army, to break through at and north of Kobrymin and to advance 
towards Slutsk and Minsk. There it was to link up with Armoured Group 3 
attacking north of Minsk and with Ninth Army. The two armoured groups 
were then to prevent the enemy from establishing a solid line of resistance 
along the upper Dnieper and the upper Dvina. The two infantry armies were 
to complete the encirclement and annihilation, prepared by the armoured 
groups, in the Biatlystok-Minsk area. Fourth Army was then to force a 
crossing of the Berezina and gain the Dnieper at Mogilev; Ninth Army, having 
annihilated the enemy at Minsk, was to reach the Dvina at Polotsk. 

Instructions to Army Group North likewise, apart from minor amendments, 
followed Directive No. 21. Its task was to destroy the enemy forces in the , 
Baltic region, occupy the Baltic ports, and eventually, by the capture of ; 
Kronshtadt and Leningrad, deprive the Soviet naval forces of their bases. For 
that purpose mobile forces were to be brought up from Army Group Centre. 
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Armoured Group 4 , in conjunction with Sixteenth and Eighteenth Armies 
was to push towards the Dvina at Daugavpils (Dvinsk) and establish bridge- 
heads. In addition, it was to reach the area north of Opochka as rapidly as 
possible and from there, according to the situation, advance further in a 
northerly or north-easterly direction. 

Sixteenth Army, after breaking through enemy forces on both sides of the 
Ebenrode-Kaunas (Kovno) road, was to occupy the northern bank of the 
Dvina at Daugavpils and then follow Armoured Group 4. 

Eighteenth Army was to thrust forward along the Tilsit-Riga road and cut 
off the enemy south-west of Riga. Next it was to advance swiftly towards the 
Ostrov-Pskov line to prevent the enemy forces south of Lake Peipus from 
escaping. In addition, Estonia was to be cleared of the enemy and preparations 
were to be made for the occupation of the Baltic ports and of the islands of 
Saaremaa (Osel), Hiiumaa (Dago), and Munu to ensure a surprise capture as 
soon as the situation allowed. 

The task of Army Command Norway, which was directly subordinated to 
the Wehrmacht High Command, remained unchanged: it was primarily the 
security of Norway and of the ore-mines of the Petsamo area. The version of 
31 January had made an offensive against the Murmansk region, involving 
units of the Finnish army, dependent on the Swedish railways being made 
available. If this was not the case, an attack could be launched with two or 
three divisions from the Rovaniemi area and north of it, aimed at Kandalaksha 
Bay, with the objective of cutting off the Soviet forces to the north In the 
event of the railway being available only for supply transports, direct attack 
was envisaged from northern Lapland via Petsamo against the ports of 
Murmansk and Polyarnyy. An amendment of 31 May 1941 emphasized the 
need to defend the Norwegian coast; the forces employed to that end were not 
to be substantially weakened by Barbarossa, but on the contrary reinforced 
The attack on Murmansk, initially to be merely hemmed in, was now made 
dependent on the provision of additional forces; the operation against 
Kandalaksha was no longer mentioned at all. The objectives initially envisaged 
for the army in the south of Finland were, in the final version, exclusively 
assigned to Finnish units. They were to eliminate Hanko at an early stage 
cover the deployment of German forces in the north, and immediately after- 
wards, m step with the advance of Army Group North, attack the Soviet forces 
at their south-eastern front. 

With the issuing of the directive at the end of January 1941 the army group 
and army commands were enlisted in the detailed preparation of the deploy- 
ment movements, w The army groups had to submit their demands and drafts 

del™l d nTV a ?V 3 u ° 5 DCC - ' 940) - ° n day he envi ^d the processing of the 

fn Wnr, ^ ^ ° f Staff " A ™* Grou P B P asse <> °" ^ Actions 

r ! rr ! , 1 HQ for processing (for Army Group South), to Fourth Army HQ (for W 
Group Centre), and to Eighteenth Army HQ (for Army Group North). Armd Group Gude- 
nan was to process the employment of all the armoured groups. See BA-MA, 18 Armee 
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by the middle of February, and the armies — involving corps HQs and, as far 
as necessary, divisional staffs — had to process their instructions by the middle 
of March. To that end all command authorities not yet situated within the 
sphere of Army Group B had to transfer working staffs to the army group. The 
camouflaged take-over of command was to be accomplished by the army HQs 
between 3 April and the beginning of May. 

The documentation customary in connection with military deployment 
directives — on the enemy, one's own forces, communications, supplies, and 
air support — was frequently, following the issuing of the first version of the 
directive, not studied or updated until weeks or months later. Time and again 
Haider intervened to co-ordinate or correct, not always in agreement with his 
commander-in-chief, whose occasional encroachments into his sphere of 
authority — which, in Haider's eyes, was the whole army — he instantly rejected. 

Specialized aspects of the further preparation of the army's operations will 
be discussed elsewhere in this volume in so far as its scope permits. Closely 
related to operational plans were the issues of supplies for the army and of the 
force to be raised for that particular sector of the war. A brief outline of the 
quartermaster-general's service and of the organizational structure of the army 
is therefore indispensable. 

(#) The Preparations erf the Quartermaster-General 

It was the duty of the quartermaster-general in the Army General Staff 'to 
supply the army with everything necessary for its striking power' and 'to shield 
it from anything that could impair its employability'.'s 8 This definition, first 
laid down in 1935, provided the foundation for the preparations that had to be 
made by the quartermaster-general for the war against the Soviet Union, 
although the changes which had occurred since the beginning of the war were 
taken into consideration. '» 

On I August 1940 Haider informed Major-General Wagner, the chief of the 
quartermaster-general's staff, of Hitler's intention to have preparations put 
in hand for war against the Soviet Union. '*° Wagner immediately began his 

17562/8. Marcks, as early as 19 Nov. 1940, had prepared a first draft of 'Considerations of an 
Offensive out of East Prussia' for the initial move of Army Group North. The map exercise of 
Armd. Group Guderian, which, after the reflections of July-August, can hardly have found itself 
faced with an entirely new situation (see above, n. 60), concluded that 1 1 days were needed for an 
advance to the Dnieper: Haider, Diaries, 814 (28 Feb. 194O; Bericht Pz.Gr. 3/Ic, BA-MA RH 21- 
3/v. 423; on Fourth Army HQ see Meier- Welcker, Aufzeichnungen, 95 ff. 

H .Dv. 90, Versorgung des Feldheeres [Supplies for the army in the field] , pts. t and 2, 1 Apr. 
1935. This regulation was further developed, especially pt. 2 with its numerical data. The 
'Handbuch fur den Genetalstabsdienst im Kriege' [Manual for general-staff service in war] 
(H.Dv. g. 92) refers to this. 

'» On the development of military administration in war see Umbreit, Militdrveruialtungen, 13, 
85 ff. (Poland), and Germany and the Second World War, ii. 138 ff., 26off. 

"» Haider, Diaries, 535 (1 Aug. 1940). Wagner, as chief of staff, had been de facto in charge of 
the department since 1935, but did not become quartermaster-general until 1 Aug. 1940. The 
previous quartermaster-general, Lt.-Gen. Eugen Muller, became general (special duties) with the 
C.-in-C. of the army; see sect. I.iv.i(?) at n. 173. On Wagner's personality and work see Wagner, 
Generalquartiermeister, with contributions by officers close to him. 
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planning work in the areas of organization and infrastructure, proceeding from 
the general principle that the vastness of the future theatre of operations, the 
speed of the German advance, the length of supply-lines, and the poor 
transport facilities would demand the most economical use of supplies and 
means of transport. 

On 12 and 15 November 1940 Haider had himself briefed on the 'basic 
aspects of supplies in the event of an operation in the east'. 16 ' On the assump- 
tion of an army of about 3 million men, 300,000 horses, and 500,000 motor- 
vehic es, the central questions were those of the location of materials required 
installation of repair workshops for motor-vehicles in and immediately behind 
the zone of operations, and the establishment of supply districts within the 
areas of the army groups and of the army in Romania. These supply districts 
were to be replenished by the chief of transport from supply assembly-points 
in Keich territory. This arrangement provided the basis of guidelines for the 
development of the railway network, of unloading and transloading stations, 
and of bndge-building and communication links. Haider in this context de- 
scribed supplying the army in the field as a leadership task which could not be 
tackled by organizational means alone. 

Along with the planning of the army's material supplies and the replenish- 
ment of stores, Wagner devoted himself to training the officers in his service 
branch for the tasks awaiting them.'" The emphasis was on preparations 
tor quartermaster service at corps and division level. To this end, allowing for 
the far-ranging movements to be expected, exercises were staged for quick 
adaptation of supplies to the intentions of the command and for the calcula- 
tion of supplies and transport facilities needed. Attention was paid to the 
d.fferences ,n the supplies of mobile forces on the one hand and infantry 
formations on the other, and the quartermaster officers earmarked for ar- 
moured and motorized units were specially trained for the problems of large- 
scale and engagement-determined attacks. In addition they had to concern 
themselves with the problems of military administration, i.e. the utilization of 
occupied territory. 

Once the 'Deployment Directive Barbarossa' had been issued, all the prep- 
arations of the quartermaster-general were formulated as its appendix 6 and 
summarized m the 'Directions for Supplies', which were updated and issued 
in stages. 1 

In his general guidelines for supplies to the troops (part a) the quartermas- 
ter-general apphed the lessons of the campaign in the west, which had shown 
that direct supplies from Germany via the quartermaster services of the armies 
were no longer possible. He therefore created command authorities at the level 

^'l"^"' D ' f '" ,ieS ' f 5 ' *?• HaMer concerned himself intensively with the transport problem 

Richtlinien fur die Ausbildung der Generalstabfoffiziere im Quartiermeisterdienst [Guide- 
. hnes for the trannng of general-staff officers in the quartermaster service}, ,3 Nov ^ Ea 

BA-MA, Pz.Gr. 4/Qu, 22,392/41. 
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of army ' groups; these were directly answerable to him and thus able to 
organize supplies from an expert point of view, independently of the orders of 
army group HQs.' 6 * They were responsible for the supply districts, which in 
turn controlled supply sections within the area of each army. It was there that 
supply-depots were to be established; these would make it possible, before the 
opening of an operation, to bridge a fourteen-day suspension of supply 
transports. In addition, the following stores were to be set up: 2 sets of 
ammunition for all weapons, 8 consumption quotas of fuel in barrels, 2 further 
consumption quotas in non-movable tank stores, and 20 sets of daily food 
rations. 

. Part b of the instructions contained the regulations for the individual army 
group areas. These laid down the further route of supply-channels to the 
armies and assigned supply- and service-units. For Army Group North use of 
the sea route was envisaged as soon as the war at sea and the progress of land 
operations permitted. 

The entire supply plan after the opening of operations was based on the 
assumption that during the whole operation, estimated to take four or five 
months, the army would essentially live off the iand and provide itself with 
everything that could be manufactured within the country or was found there. 
The dependence of supply management on the transport system constituted a 
major problem. It was assumed that limited railway capacity would not be 
available until two weeks after the start of operations. As, moreover, it was not 
to be expected that any rolling-stock would be seized intact, it was decided to 
convert the railway network to the German gauge; this necessitated the pro- 
vision of appropriate construction units and the speediest possible organiza- 
tion of work- teams from prisoners of war and the native population. As for 
German transport capacity, the quartermaster-general, in addition to the 
army's transport units, had at his disposal a 'Grofitransportraum' (large-scale 
transport pool), made up of vehicles of the German Reich railway, industry, 
and other truck fleets; these were brought together under the control of the 
'Nationalsozialistisches Kraftfahr-Korps' (NSKK: National Socialist motor 
transport corps). This transport capacity could be made available only shortly 
before the start of operations; it was to be integrated in the supply services of 
the armoured formations in such a way that requirements of ammunition and 
fuel were punctually available in the form of 'hand baggage'. Supply districts 
were enjoined to exercise the strictest control over the use of this valuable 
transport capacity in order to make sure that it did not 'seep away' in the 
units.' 66 The importance Haider attached to road-borne supplies, including 

,6< Orders affecting the conduct of operations had to be signed by the chiefs of staff; on this see 
Wagner, Generalquaniermeisur, Fahndrich, 'Aufgaben und Arbeit' (MS MGFA T-8-2); also 
Weinknecht, 'Ostfetdzug', 261 ff.; Rucker, 'Vorbereitungen', 313; Eckstein, 'Tatigkeit', 272 ff. 

"3 For the movement of the bulk of the infantry divisions 15,000 panie peasant carts, complete 
with drivers and horses, were hired in Poland and subsequently also in the Ukraine: Haider, 
Diaries, 892 (28 Apr. 1941). 

M Order of the quartermaster-general of 29 Apr. 1941, BA-MA, Pz.Gr. 4, 22,392/41. 'Hand 
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their effect on operations, emerges from his note for his report to Hitler on 3 
February 1941: 'Motor vehicle must accomplish everything," 6 ' 

The field branches of the quartermaster-general were staffed by the end of 
March 1941 and thus assumed supervision of the replenishment of depots. 
The idea was that the troops would go into action with 1 set of ammunition, 
5 consumption quotas of fuel, and 4 days' rations. Supplies for the mobile 
units, especially of motor-fuel, were to be ensured for the initial period by 
stocks carried in the Marge-area transport pool'; beyond that, intermediate 
stores were to be set up about 100-200 kilometres behind the front, so as to 
keep transport lines short. The infantry formations were not expected to make 
such rapid progress and would therefore, at least initially, be supplied from 
stationary depots. A pause for rehabilitation once the first objectives were 
reached— some 300-400 kilometres beyond the jumping-off line— would be 
necessary for reasons of supplies; this had been taken into account by the 
operational planners. 

The quantities of ammunition to be stockpiled in the supply districts were 
laid down on 17 February 1941 as shown in Table I.iv.4. Approximate figures 
for resences of ammunition stockpiled on 20 June 1941, including quantities 
added up to 25 June 1941, are given in Table I.iv.5. In addition there were 20 
trainloads of mobile Army High Command stores and 80 trains available for 
loading. 

The preparatory planning described above was in line with past supply 
practice, allowing for the necessary adjustments called for by the vastness of 
the space and its peculiarities. Planning was based on military necessities and 
was exclusively within the control of the chief of the Army General Staff and 
the quartermaster-general. 

The situation was rather different in the area of instructions on the subject 
of military sovereignty, security, and administration in the rearward army 
areas, and prisoners of war.' 68 Regulation of these questions depended pri- 
marily on the intentions which Hitler developed with regard to the future 
political conditions in the territory of the Soviet Union. On 18 December 1940 
the Wehrmacht operations department, as a supplement to Directive No. 21, 
had issued a draft of 'Guidelines in special areas', which presumably dealt with 
the purely military treatment of the issue of occupation administration; the 
contents of this may be surmised from the new regulation. On 3 March Hider 
rejected the draft and instead ordered a set of regulations going far beyond the 
military aspects of security and administration in a war-zone.' This contained 

baggage' was the requirement to be provided to the mobile units by the 'large-scale transport 
pool . 

•» Haider, KTB ii. 269 (2 Feb. 1941; not in trans.); KTB OKW\. 299 (3 Feb. 1941). 

Part c of the quartermaster-general's instructions of 3 Apr. 1941 and appendix 6, pt c, 
annexe 2, of 14 May 1941 on economic organizations, BA-MA, P2.Gr. 4, 22,392/41; guidelines on 
booty, confiscations, and exaction of services, 20 May 1941, BA-MA H 3/1; Hitkrs Weisuneen, 88- 
9 (not in trans.). 

*» KTB OKWi. 340 ff. (3 Mar. 1941). 
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: •: ■ 1 Table I.iv.i. Ammunition Stockpiled in Supply Dis- 
tricts, 17 February ig4i 



District 


v^uantiiy ^14^ 


UUIU Lola 


North 2 


20,500 




North 1 


22,060 


42,560 


Centre 3 


29,540 




Centre 2 


12,030 




Centre 1 


45189° 


87,460 


South 2 


21,800 




South 1 


20,500 


42,300 


TOTAL 




172,320 



Source: Annexe to OKH/GenStdH/GenQu Abt. KrVerw. No. V 
750/41, 17 Feb. 194I) order to command authorities, BA-MA RH 
17/191. 

Table I.iv.2. Stockpiles of Ammunition, 21-25 J une 
mt (*-•) 



Supply district 





North 


Centre 


South 


1st set 








(excl. troops) 


19,000 


38,000 


24,000 


Stock 20 June 


35,000 


62,000 


42,000 


Issued to 








army commands 


14,000 


27,000 


18,000 


SUBTOTAL 


68,000 


127,000 


84,000 


Additions up to 








25 June 1941 


6,000 


8,000 


6,000 


TOTAL 


74,000 


135,000 


90,000 



Source: Note for report by GenQu/Qu3/I, 21 June 1941, BA-MA 
RH 17/191. 



elements of a future permanent domination, a task outside the traditional 
scope of any armed forces. Once again Hider revealed to the generals his 
objective of creating a number of dependent territories, comparable in status 
to colonies, in the Soviet regions to be conquered. Their basis should be a 
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form of 'socialism 5 , which, by excluding both the bourgeois intelligentsia with 
its aim of a Greater Russia and the existing 'Jewish-Bolshevik intelligentsia, 
would eliminate any future threat to the Reich'. The political administration 
and the forcible securing of those territories was outside the responsibilities of 
the Army High Command. Having accomplished its operational tasks at the 
front, the army was to be reduced to a minimum — an idea from which the 
Army High Command also proceeded in its operational plans. 

As an intermediate solution, until the formation of their own 'governments', 
Hider envisaged that these territories would be run by 'Reich Commissariats', 
supported by the military forces of Wehrmacht commanders. These forces, 
moreover, had to be available to the army for whatever tasks the security of 
operations at the front demanded. In order to prevent a 'settling down' of the 
army in the entire zone of operations, the sphere of responsibility of the army 
commander-in-chief was from the outset to be confined to as narrow an 
operational area as possible. 

Another provision of this concept was that not only would the military 
opposition at the front have to be broken as quickly as possible, but any sign 
of resistance to the occupying forces would have to be nipped in the bud. To 
that end the employment of the Security Service of the SS was envisaged, 
alongside the Secret Field Police, which had in the past been charged with 
such tasks as the executive of both the Abwehr (military counter-intelligence) 
and the army in the field. The task of the SS in the operational zone was, above 
all, instantly 'to render harmless Bolshevik chieftains and commissars'.'? 
Three months later, at the beginning of the war against the Soviet Union, a 
series of guidelines, ordinances, and orders had been issued on this set of 
problems; these have since become the subject of extensive discussion. As, 
however, the origin, meaning, and application of these instructions can be 
adequately judged only with a knowledge of organizational competences, and 
because the responsibility of individuals for their consequences can only then 
be truly established, it is necessary to examine the instructions briefly at this 
point. 

Proceeding from Hitler's above-mentioned fundamental decision, on 5 
March the Wehrmacht High Command notified the Army High Command 
that further regulations were due to be issued in good time prior to the 
beginning of the offensive. In line with existing practice, the legal departments 
of the two high commands were involved in the drafting, with assistance from 
the Army and Luftwaffe General Staffs and from the quartermaster depart- 
ments concerned. For the Army High Command the officers responsible were 
Lieutenant-General Eugen Miiller, general (special duties) attached to the 
commander-in-chief of the army, and the quartermaster-general. Miiller, 

't° Ibid. 341 . Wagner's report to Hitler on 13 Mar. 1941 was concerned with policing matters, 
i.e. the employment of the police in the rearward army areas and questions of entry to the 
operational area. On 17 Mar. 1941 Wagner reported on the OKW guidelines: see Haider, Diaries, 
828 (13 Mar. 1941), 834 (18 Mar. 1941). 
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whose; service designation assigned him to the commander-in-chief of the 
army, came under the 'Legal Affairs Group in the Army High Command'. In 
line with his service instructions, however, this group dealt only to a minor 
extent with matters assigned to it by the commander-in-chief; these were 
procedures reserved to him as the senior legal officer, regulation of powers 
relating to the confirmation of verdicts, the right of pardon, and the quashing 
of verdicts. 171 

In all other matters the general (special duties) attached to the comman- 
der-in-chief of the army, and hence the Legal Affairs Group, acted accord- 
ing to the directive of the chief of the Army General Staff. These were 
predominantly: 

• control and supervision of the practice of criminal law in the army in the 
field and vis-a-vis the population of the occupied territory: in this area 
provision was made for co-operation between the Legal Affairs Group and 
the general (special duties) on the one hand and the Army Affairs Depart- 
ment of the Army General Staff on the other, whenever matters of 
discipline and criminal jurisdiction converged; further, co-operation with 
the Army Personnel Department in criminal cases involving officers, and 
with the quartermaster-general with regard to the application of criminal 
law relating to the local population; 

• co-operation with the War Administration Department of the quarter- 
master-general with regard to questions of martial law, criminal jurisdic- 
tion in the occupied territories, and the law relating to prisoners of war; 

• co-operation with the senior quartermaster IV on matters of international 
law. 

This meant that the formal severance of the Legal Affairs Group from the 
quartermaster-general's sphere, i.e. the Army General Staff, was de facto 
rescinded for all matters relating to the army in the field and the zone of 
operations by virtue of Haider's right to issue instructions to the 'general 
(special duties) attached to the commander-in-chief of the army'. 

Hitler's directive on the 'practice of jurisdiction in the Barbarossa zone of 
operations and on special measures by army personnel' off March, together 
with his ordinance of 13 May 1 941, meant that military administration was to 
confine itself to securing the material assets needed by the German forces, 
their transportation and storage, and their protection and distribution.' 72 In 
addition, they were obliged to co-operate with 'the agencies of the Reich 
Leader SS'. These, however, were already engaged in security and reconnais- 
sance tasks, with the further intention of establishing permanent domi- 
nation.' 73 

ni Der ObdH/GenStdH/GZ (I") 1. Staffcl No. 21S2/40 geh., 29 Sept. 1941, signed p.p. Haider, 
BA-MA RH 19 IH/146. 

1,1 See Diagram I.rv.4. This concerns administration by the army, not the military administra- 
tion authorities. Ordinance on Jurisdiction: OKW/WFSt/L (IV/Qu) No. 44178/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 
14 May 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 577. 

"3 'Regelung des Einsatzes der Sicherheitspolizei und des SD im Verband des Heeres' (Regu- 
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The ordinance on the practice of jurisdiction contained four sections The 
first of these dealt with the treatment of criminal actions committed by enemy 
civilians in the rearward areas and by irregulars. The ruling that collective 
punishment could be ordered by an officer not below the rank of battalion 
commander reflected Haider's anxiety, on the one hand, to ensure the safety 
of the troops and, on the other, to prevent arbitrary action or violence by 
individuals The second section stated that, in the event of criminal actions by 
members of the German Wehrmacht against the local population there was no 
obligation to prosecute, except for certain crimes of violence. This was justi- 
fied by the Bolshevik influence on the 1918 revolution in Germany and during 
the postwar period. In such cases the senior law officer had to decide whether 

Efficient PCna!ty Ca " ed ° r WhCther disciplinar y P^shmem was 

Section 3 made it the duty of commanders in the field to brief all their 
officers on section 1 thoroughly and in good time. 

Fourthly, their legal advisers were to be notified of the regulations and of 
verbal reports to the commanding generals on the subject of the leadership's 
political intentions. Only verdicts in line with those intentions were to be 
confirmed.' 7 ' 1 

The commander-in-chief of the army issued these guidelines on 24 May 
I94L accompanied by supplementary instructions. To begin with, he empha- 
sized that the measures taken in the area of security and rapid pacification 
should not be allowed to detract from the principal task of the army, and that 
the drastic procedure laid down by Hitler applied to serious cases of insurrec- 
tion. Crimmal actions of a lesser kind were to be punished according to the 
decision of an officer. In accordance with the supplements, which had to be 
regarded as absolutely mandatory, it was the duty of superior officers to 
prevent arbitrary acts by individual members of the forces at all costs The 
suspension of jurisdiction in the occupied territory was seen as a temporary 
state of affairs; proposals for its restoration from army HQs up to army groups 
and thence to the Army High Command, were expected. 

This was Brauchitsch's understanding; during the period which followed it 
was passed on verbally by the general (special duties), the quartermaster- 
general and the competent judges to the command authorities down to 
division level."* As in the ordinance itself, it was now expressly laid down that 

toe army], OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/Abt. Knegsverwaltung, 28 Apr. 1041, and 'Grundsatze fur die 
Zusammenarbe,, zwschen Geheimer Staatspolizei und den Abwehrd enster >Z wSmSch? 
[Phnoples of co-operation between the secret state police (Gestapo) and tta^JS^ 
S^nt WehrmaC ^> '3 Dec , 93 6, BA-MA RH .9 HI/388, * 7 i. ScT^^ZdZl 
£ BA mVr^T"- J'" ^ OKH/G - S < dH 'GenQu/Abt. Kneg S verw aI tun'gV .ft 

JZJ^z^jzr™*** to Wagner because ws • 

,J , L°^ H ^ enZbVb - °^" /Gr - R - W «- No. 80/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 24 May .941, BA-MA RH 
" T /I ^- F ° r t the "S ™ <> f ordin «"« see BA-MA RH ,9111/722, annexes 24! and 37^ gV 
3/Ic Tat.gke.tsbencht [Acuv.ty report] No. 2, Jan.-July ,941, BA-MA RH 2,-3/423, reproduced 
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the second section, relating to criminal proceedings for excesses committed by 
members of the German forces, was not to be publicized. In all cases where 
only disciplinary punishments for criminal acts were being considered, it was 
necessary to examine whether that was sufficient or whether criminal proceed- 
ings should be started. 

This meant that the legal position should be aimed at which had applied in 
the past and which was laid down in article 16a of the 'Decree on military 
criminal proceedings in war and during special operations', as well as in an 
ordinance of the commander-in-chief of the army on the subject of disciplin- 
ary punishment.' 76 That legal ordinance of 1938 ruled that no action might be 
taken without court proceedings against citizens of enemy countries who had 
committed punishable actions against the occupying power. Admittedly, a 
proviso was added even then, to the effect that 'the rulings of the present 
ordinance for proceedings against citizens of enemy countries' might need 
amending 'if in those countries the procedural rules and their application do 
not guarantee the same legal security'. This undoubtedly meant that their 
application could be restricted to those enemy countries which recognized the 
Hague Land War Convention and the Agreement on Prisoners of War. 
Neither was recognized by the Soviet Union in 194 1. 

As for the guidelines on the treatment of political commissars, Brauchitsch 
likewise curbed arbitrary actions by ordering that the prerequisite of proceed- 
ings against that circle of persons must be 'that the individual in question 
places himself, or intends to place himself, against the German Wehrmacht by 
a specific identifiable action or attitude'. The 'disposal' of commissars with the 
fighting forces had to be accomplished discreetly outside the combat zone 
proper, on the order of an officer, after the commissars had been separated 
from their men. 

That was the legal position which the army commander-in-chief laid down 
in his ordinances. What divergences occurred in practice, and under what 

in garbled form in Jacobsen, 'Kommissarbefehl', Docs. 14, 19, according to NOKW 2672. 
Regrettable in particular is the omission of the justification for severe penal measures (paragraph 
a) and of paragraph B on the sole decision of the senior law officer in penal measures against 
German servicemen. 

'* Verordnung fiber das Sonderstrafrecht im Kriege und bei besonderem Einsatz (KSSVO) 
[Ordinance on special criminal law in war and during special operations] and Verordnung uber 
das militarische Strafverfahren im Kriege und bei besonderem Einsatz (KStVO) [Ordinance on 
military penal proceedings in war and during special operations], 17 Aug. 1938, with amendments 
in H.Dv. 3/13 and analogous service instructions of the Luftwaffe and navy, with evidence of 
publication and of the amendments in RGBl. {1939) and (1940). Based upon its is the ordinance 
of the C.-in-C. of the army, 12 Nov. 1939, HVBI. (1939), pt. c. No. 1071. 

Judgements on the attitude of the C.-in-C. of the army have so far failed to take appropriate 
note of the fact that reference was expressly made to the invocation by the army C.-in-C. of the 
authority deriving from Article 16a of KStVO. There was certainly a serious effort by Brauchitsch 
to avoid the tightening of the regulations that was being feared and to maintain the existing legal 
position. This can be shown even after the commencement of operations (see sect. Il.i.i(fc) at n. 
172). It is also obvious that the interpretations of the juridical situation in the press, which fail to 
take note of the text of the above-mentioned ordinances of 1938-9, miss the point. 
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conditions they were ordered, tolerated, or punished is another question— one 
that will arise from case to case. To demote Brauchitsch's ordinance to the 
status of a non-committal formula, or to view it solely as a measure for the 
preservation of discipline— even though that is of overriding importance in any 
army in the world, if only in the interest of orderly combat— does not seem 
fair. ' . 

The regulations in the field of executive power were to have far-reaching 
consequences on the work of the quartermaster-general. His department's 
administrative tasks in the Barbarossa zone of operations were determined, 
and greatly circumscribed, by the guidelines on special areas supplementing 
Directive No. 21 and the subsequent service instructions for Wehrmacht 
commanders, as well as by the activity of the Economic Staff East.'" Wagner 
m consequence proceeded from the assumption that the systematic adminis- 
tration and utilization of the occupied country was a cum posterior and no 
business of the army's." 8 At the same time, any senseless destruction or 
wastage of assets of value to the war effort had to be avoided within the area 
of the fighting forces. 

Collection of material of value to the war effort was regulated by guidelines 
of the economic organization on 14 May 1941; these applied to the entire 
occupied territory.'-" Although their primary purpose was to keep the army 
supplied, preparations were to be made at the same time for the utilization of 
the occupied territory for the Four-year Plan. In consequence, the economic 
staff with its economic agencies was, even within the army's zone, no longer 
subordinate to the army's command authorities. The quartermaster-general, 
however, was exceedingly concerned to achieve the most efficient possible 
collection and utilization of any material for the army, not only because of 
supply shortages but also because of foreseeable transport bottlenecks. Thus, 
in addition to the administrative regulations and the "Guidelines for booty, 
confiscation, and exacting of services', which concerned fiscal questions relat- 
ing to the property of the Red Army and civilian population, he issued an 
'Order for the securing of booty during operations'." 10 

Army and corps commands were instructed immediately to secure cap- 
tured stocks for keeping military operations going— primarily foodstuffs, 
motor-fuel, motor-vehicles, horses and horse-drawn vehicles, ammunition, 
weapons and equipment, medical material, and (to some extent) clothing. All 
unwanted stocks were to be passed on to the command agencies of the 
quartermaster-general. Each Wehrmacht service was to receive only the 
portion of booty used by it; specific equipment was to be handed over to the 
Luftwaffe or the navy. The decision on the final allocation of motor-vehicles 

On the general issue of economic planning see sect. 1.111.2(a) (Miiller). 
"" Part c of Wagner's instructions (above, n. 168). 'w See n. 168. 

Befehl fur die Erfassung der Beute [Order for the securing of booty], BA-MA H 17/28; 
'Richtlinien fur Beute, Beschlagnahmung und Inanspruchnahme von Dienstleistungen' [Guide- 
lines on booty, confiscation, and exacting of services] , with Jodl's comment on misgivings by the 
Foreign Department, BA-MA RW 4/v. 525 and H 3/1. 
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was to be made by the Plenipotentiary-General for Motor Transport. An 
attached list of urgently needed material clearly revealed the gaps in German 
stockpiles. 

The zone between the rearward area of an army ('riickwartiges 
Armeegebiet 5 ) and Germany, or the Reich commissariats, or Germany's allies, 
was called 'rearward army area' ('riickwartiges Heeresgebiet'). For the dis- 
charge of the great variety of tasks to be expected, the creation of HQ staffs 
'commander rearward army area' for the three army groups was ordered on 15 
March 1941. The three staffs, 101, 102, and 103, were set up from the staffs of 
the general (special duties) attached to the commander in France and in 
Belgium and Northern France, and the general (special duties) III in the Army 
High Command. Allocation of troops proceeded gradually in the form of three 
security divisions.' 81 

In view of the expected speedy execution of the campaign the duties of the 
commander of the rearward army area were to be of a temporary character 
only. The commander, answering directly to the army group HQ, exercised 
executive power in accordance with the directives of the general commanding 
the army group; he was responsible for the security and utilization of the 
country. Objects to be safeguarded were supply-bases, supply-routes, trans- 
port centres and bridges, transport, airfields, railways, and signals communi- 
cations. Added to these were the guarding of prisoners of war, their 
employment, and the guarding of stores left behind and of captured stocks. 

The commanders of the security divisions were to act in agreement with the 
command agency of the quartermaster-general, the senior quartermasters of 
the separate armies, the managers of supply-depots, and the communications 
commanders. A small number of well-equipped bases for supplies and for 
controlling the country were to be set up. 

. Field garrison HQs and local garrison HQs were to be equipped as perma- 
nent posts in accordance with directives from army group HQs. With the 
security and police forces under their command they were to secure strong 
points against enemy action. 

Field gendarmerie and police units were to be employed in traffic control 
and maintaining order. Intervention groups (one regiment) were to be held 
available at tactically important points and employed against scattered enemy 
forces or emerging bands. To that extent these formations came under the 
command of the army group commander-in-chief. 

For technical tasks (electricity, water, gas) and workshops the armies had 
technical battalions at their disposal; each army group, moreover, had a 
detachment of the Technische Nothilfe (Technical emergency service). Their 
tasks were to be co-ordinated by the command authorities.' 82 

1,1 Establishment instruction of 15 Mat. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/1-2. Guidelines for the training 
of the security divisions and of the forces under the command of the commander of the rearward 
army area of 21 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 100. 

,,! See Hampe and Bradley, Die unbekannte Arntee, 35 ff. 
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From the very outset the Army High Command refused to allow the 
quartermaster-general any additional forces for the discharge of these mani- 
fold tasks beyond his nine security divisions. Wagner was referred to the offer 
of the police to provide forces for that purpose. This represented a first step 
towards co-operation, which led to the assignment of battalions of regular 
police to the commanders of the rearward army areas. The other side of the 
coin was that these forces, in personnel terms, simultaneously came under the 
command of the 'senior SS and police commanders'. More far-reaching 
arrangements, relating to the sphere of the security police, granting it the right 
to arrest 'important individuals (leading emigres, saboteurs, terrorists, etc )' 
and to execute civilians on its own responsibility, led, according to a diary 
entry by Haider on 25 March 1941, to a protest by Brauchitsch, who had 
evidently not been informed, although his signature stood under the agree- 
ment of 28 March. Brauchitsch now insisted that an immediate separation be 
earned out between the range of duties of the Secret Field Police and the SS 
Security Semce; he authorized army group and army commanders, if they saw 
fit, to suspend their activities if these were apt to interfere with the progress of 
operations.' 1 * This arrangement, proposed by Brauchitsch, became irrelevant 
the moment the army's own security agencies ceased to be available in suf- 
ficient numbers. 

The quartermaster-general's range of dudes thus overlapped, inter alia in 
the field of military security and administration in the widest sense, with the 
theoretically entirely separate areas of occupation policy and economic man- 
agement. The staffing of the garrison HQs, of the security units, and the rest 
of the rearward services inevitably called for 'helping out' wherever the 
fighting front, the economic organization, or any other authority required 
services. But the overriding task remained the provision of supplies to the 
army ,n the field; here the quartermaster-general was dependent not only on 
strategic and operational decisions, but also on the capacity of the transport 
system and on the work performance of the Todt Organization, the Reich 
Labour Service, and the prisoners of war. It was these that would decide 
whether or not the army in the east was viable and whether its operations 
could be sustained. 

(h) The Structure of the Army in the East and Deployment 

(See Annexe Volume, No. 1) 
Organizational measures normally reflect proposed control of a future devel- 
opment or intended reactions to it. Isolated consideration of the organization 
ol a military force therefore has justification only in terms of pure history of 
military structures. If, nevertheless, the structure of the army in the summer of 
1940 is specifically examined here, then the purpose is to provide a clear 
overview, one which will make it possible to describe the problems of its 

Apr J? ^ ' ine Wi * ** tCgulation first ordcred ^ Hald « ** the Balkan campaign on 2 
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technical and material equipment. These in turn were governed by the overall 
management of personnel and material. 

To begin with, it should be made clear that the restructuring and reorgani- 
zation, as well as the training and equipment, of the army for a combat task 
against an enemy superior in numbers and material potential, occupying a 
geo-strategically vast territory, could obviously not merely be a reshaping or 
restructuring of the existing fighting force; it had to be a new structure from 
scratch, calling for an infringement of the criteria of personnel selection valid 
in the past as well as for consideration of the limits of any rearmament. The 
extent to which personnel and material resources were necessary, or feasible, 
would depend on strategic objectives and on the anticipated expenditure of 
forces. Finally, a decision would have to be made on what tasks were to be 
assigned to the army and which would be performed by war-service labour, the 
Reich Labour Service, the Todt Organization, and other Wehrmacht auxili- 
aries. The transport sector at any rate was dependent, both for organization 
and for the practical implementation of its tasks, on the personnel of the Reich 
railways and of the railway administrations of occupied Europe operating 
under Reich railway management. 

The assessment of the presumed further development of the war, both by 
Hitler and by the military high commands, at the height of the campaign in the 
west was reflected towards the end of May in a reorientation of the disposition 
offerees. On 28 May 1940 Hitler, expecting an early arrangement with Britain, 
informed the commander-in-chief of the army of his intention to have the 
army gradually reduced to a peace footing. ,S4 The eventual total strength to be 
aimed at was 24 armoured and 12 motorized divisions, as well as 30-40 other 
divisions. Along with the intention to modernize the army and keep it available 
solely for security tasks in the broadest meaning of the term, the reduction of 
the approximately 160 mobilized major formations was to meet the manpower 
needs of the economy, especially an intensified rearmament of the Luftwaffe 
and the navy. First calculations by the organization department of the Army 
General Staff suggested a useful structure of 22 armoured divisions, 1 1 motor- 
ized, 24 infantry, and 6 mountain divisions; in addition an initial requirement 
was indicated for a separate airborne army of 6 infantry and 3 mountain 
divisions. 

The prerequisite of a restructuring of the army along these lines was the 
conclusion of a secure peace. Until such time, a transitional army was to be 
created, utilizing the experiences of the operations recently concluded and 
effectively relieving the manpower needs of industry. On 12 June the organi- 
zation department of the Army General Staff submitted a rough calculation 
which provided for the disbandment of 40 divisions. On 15 June Hitler 
endorsed this proposal with a first directive demanding that, even before the 
conclusion of the campaign in the west, a start should be made on the 



l!s See sects. 2 and 3 of the present chapter. 
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doubling of the mobile units and the reduction of the overall strength^ the 
army to 120 divisions. . 

In spite of a flare-up of the political and military scene in the Baltic countries 
and along the Romanian frontiers-which was closely watched by the foreien 
mm.stry and by the Wehrmacht-Halder on 16 June arranged for the transfer 
of surprisingly weak army Units to the east, as against the disposition offerees 
elsewhere. A mere 15 divisions were to be moved to the east, compared with 
a strength of 85 divisions, 20 of them mobile, in the west. For securing Norway 
and stepping up the pressure on Sweden Haider envisaged a total of 12 
divisions and 2-3 armoured formations. However, the reconstitution of 4S 
major formations by means of material to be held in readiness remained an 
option under consideration. 

On 18 June the organization department's detailed and comprehensive plan 
was ready to be submitted. Alongside the modernization of the army and its 
reduction to die size envisaged by Hitler, the plan already contained a first 
suggestion of Haider's concept for the repulse of a possible attack by the Red 
Army, winch had just then begun to move westwards. On 23 June Hitler 
approved the views and the structural proposals of the army commander-in- 
cnier. 

The very next day the army group commands were given a first briefing on 
general iment.ons. On 26 June the 'Order for the Regrouping of the Army' was 
issued, followed on 30 June by the order relating to the reduction and restruc- 
turing of the army. On 28 June Haider in person, at Army Group B head- 
quarters in Versailles, briefed the representatives of the operations and 
quartermaster departments of the army groups and armies on all the measures 
planned, proceeding from the assumption that the main weight of the war 
effort, so long as the political situation remains unchanged', would lie with 
the Luftwaffe and the navy.-* The head of the operations department empha- 
S1 zed in his report that priority would be given to initiating the transfer of the 
units earmarked for the east; the mobile units were to set off at once. The staff 
of Group Gudenan' were to hold themselves available in Berlin for Eight- 
eenth Army HQj the mobile divisions and corps commands would initially 
come under the Director-General of Training for rehabilitation and would 
then be placed under the tactical command of Eighteenth Army HQ 

In accordance with the order of 30 June, 35 divisions were to be disbanded 
and dismissed-as it seemed, for good. These were the divisions of the 5 th and 
6th wave, the local rifle divisions (altogether 18 units), 4 positional divisions, 
and I3 divisions of the 3rd wave.'* The older age-groups, including men bom 
in 1908, were to be discharged; the younger men were to be assigned to units 
which would continue to exist. Generally, there was to be an assimilation of 

« ¥£Tt* CO " ( T nce and the ° rde " concerned, BA-MA RH ,9 III/ I4 , 
™ SU J bdlV,S10 " ° f * e army ,nto ' wav «' was ""tad out-proceeding from the peacetime 

£3K Setter H^and ' ^ ™ """» <* ^™ 

reaamess. See Muller-Hillebrand, Heer, 11. 122^46, ,: 53 ff.; and sect. I.111.4 (Miiller). 
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personnel and equipment to the divisions of the ist wave. The last third of the 
1919 class and the 1920 class were to be called up for the autumn of 1940 and 
trained. 187 

Disbanding, restructuring, and replenishing the units were the duty of the 
Director-General of Training. Training and commanding the units, however, 
remained the duties of the command authorities of the field forces. The 
divisions were given a new order of battle; this was partly based on recent 
experience concerning the relationship between the size of a unit and the 
effectiveness of its command — this applied to the armoured and mobile units, 
as well as to the light divisions — and also on the limits set by the availability of 
weapons, equipment, and motor-vehicles. Alongside the divisions, the army 
troops, which were assigned to army groups and armies for special tasks, on a 
case-by-case basis, were lifted out of their previous subordinate positions to 
become the core of mobile formations shortly to be established and of new 
army troops. Simultaneously, army troops had to be rapidly assigned to 
Eighteenth Army command. Primarily, however, the 4 armoured and 2 motor- 
ized divisions which were grouped together under XXX (mot.) Army Corps 
and XVI Army Corps and whose engagement-planning was in the hands of 
XTX (mot.) Army Corps, the 'Group Guderian' in Berlin, had to be trans- 
formed to fit into the new structure and rehabilitated.' 88 The army com- 
mander-in-chief's order of 30 June 1940 took account of Haider's estimate of 
the situation at the end of June to the extent that, beyond the establishment 
of a combat-ready army of the above-mentioned size, the Director-General of 
Training had to make preparations for the raising of 20 'occupation divisions' 
in such a way that this could be put into effect at any time after 15 September. 
Moreover, preparations were going ahead for the assembly of captured 
weapons for the establishment of further divisions. This meant that the frame- 
work of the 120-division army was already exceeded.' 8 * Eventually the general 
staff declared the reduction of the army to be impossible if its combat- 
readiness was at the same time to be maintained. The result was that Hitler, 
following a report by the commander-in-chief of the army, decided on 13 July 

■it Befehl ObdH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. No. 969/40, 30 June 1940, BA-MA RH 19 10/141. The 
1921 and 1922 classes were called up on 1 Mar. and 1 May 1941; see Miiller-Hiliebrand, Heer, ii. 
101. 

,ss OKH/Chef HRiist u. BdE betr. Auffullung und Auffrischung von Pz. und mot. Div. [re 
replenishment and rehabilitation of armd. and mot. divisions], 18 July 1940, BA-MA RH 19 III/ 
[47. That rehabilitation had to be completed by 31 Aug. 1940; after that date elements of units had 
to be surrendered for the establishment of new units. Even during restructuring of these units, 
readiness to move off within 72 hours was to be maintained for combat-worthy elements. 

"» It would be difficult to dismiss altogether a connection between this provident intra-army 
enlargement and Haider's ideas after 15 June 1940. The 10 envisaged motorized infantry divisions 
of the army were further augmented by 3 divisions of the Waffen-SS and the 'Grofideutschland' 
and 'Leibstandane Adolf Hitler' brigades, the Brigade 900, and the Armoured Brigades 100 and 
101, equipped with captured tanks and set up in France. Haider moreover envisaged 25 battalions 
(from the divisions to be disbanded) for the guarding of prisoners: Halder 5 Diaries, 496 (5 July 
1940). 
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1940 to disband only 17 of the 35 divisions. The bulk of the men of the 
remaining 18 divisions were merely to be granted leave while remaining 
available to the army. This measure was ordered on 22 July, one day after 
Hitler's briefing from Brauchitsch.'* Rearrangement of the call-up classes and 
replenishment of all units to the level of the 1st wave were postponed; certain 
priorities now had to be observed. 

Hitler's decision of 31 July 1940 to have preparations started for a war 
against the Soviet Union created a new situation in the areas of army structure, 
including the planned restructuring, and the assignment of existing material 
and of material yet to be provided, and in that of training; all these went far 
beyond the organizational set-up envisaged. Now the army was to be enlarged 
to 180 divisions, and the reserve army and army troops, originally scheduled at 
20 divisions, extended and equipped. This enlargement of the army took place 
under the difficult circumstances of preparations for a landing in Britain— 
these preparations had to be maintained— and of the intensified reinforcement 
of Eighteenth Army with army troops and the provision of construction units, 
equipment, and all kinds of material of which the Director-General of Train- 
ing had only a limited supply. 

By September the replenishment of existing divisions and their equipment 
had progressed sufficiently for partial units to be designated as the cores of 
divisions to be newly established."' On 26 September the transformation of 
infantry divisions into armoured and motorized divisions was initiated. Parts 
of the 9 divisions which were laying off men were moreover to be used for 
establishing the 4th and 5th Mountain Divisions, and for re-establishing the 20 
infantry divisions of the uthand 12th waves. Only these two waves, along with 
the motorized units and army troops, couJd be regarded as genuinely battle- 
worthy new units. But here too a restriction had to be accepted, since of the 
10 divisions of the 12th wave 4 were being established only as 'light divisions'. 
These divisions had just 2 instead of the usual 3 infantry regiments; they had 
fewer weapons and were intended for operations in impassable terrain. 
Another peculiarity was the 5 th Light Infantry Division (mot.), which was 
earmarked for North Africa and part of whose core personnel had come from 
3rd Armoured Division. 

Replacement of the releases, which affected nearly all the divisions of the 
army after September 1940, came initially from the reserve detachments, 
provided that these included trained personnel. In addition, there were the 
untrained recruits enlisted in October. 

Battle-worthiness could be established only in stages for the separate waves. 

"" Ibid. 491 (3 July ,940), 506 3 July 1940), 523 (i 9 July 1940); OKH/GenStdH/Ore.Abt. No 
1102/40, 22 July 1940 betr. Verringerung und Umgliederung des Feldh«res [re diminution and 

"^"Z^^f? fie ' d f0rCeS] ' BA " MA 19 III/t4,; also Muller-Hillebrand, ttw, ii. 63-4 
,. ' ' Muller-HJlebrand, Heer, ii. 7 8ff., table < 9 ; C'KH orders for the establishment of new 
divisions: BA-MA RH 19 III/147. 
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The last of the battle-worthy divisions to reach that state of readiness by mid- 
May 194 1 were the armoured and motorized formations." 1 The main reason 
for this late date for the highly technical formations was the shortage of tanks, 
vehicles, and equipment. Motor-vehicles were only gradually being provided, 
and 20th Armoured Division and the motorized infantry divisions were uni- 
formly equipped with French material. This required the setting up of appro- 
priate replacement columns and depots. For the divisions of the 1 ith and 12th 
waves French vehicles with caterpillar tracks (genitettes) were made available 
for the creation of anti-tank units. Altogether 4,930 captured armoured ve- 
hicles, including ammunition trailers, were used for that purpose. Armoured 
Brigades 100 and 101 were likewise set up in France on the basis of captured 
material. This motley equipment, further increased by Czech production and 
what was left of Polish booty, not only caused difficulties in training and 
operational use but also created friction in the entire supply process. It must 
be obvious even from this haphazard selection of instances that the material 
equipment of the ground forces for the intended war against the Soviet Union 
was based primarily on existing army material, with captured equipment 
available as a second string, new production being drawn upon only as a third 
resort. 

The reorganization of the major army formations in September 1940 was 
based on the assumption that in the west there remained only security tasks, 
and that the mobile and battle-worthy formations earmarked for the Soviet 
Union would gradually have to be moved back to Reich territory. These 
changes, which coincided with the final phase of the deployment of the eastern 
army, were initiated by the subdivision of areas of command and by the 
creation of new command authorities.'* The three existing army group com- 
mands were increased by a further one (D); this was intended to remain 
behind in the occupied western territories. Army Group C HQ was transferred 
to Dresden on I November 1940; there it was given the task of supervising the 
training and instruction of the divisions stationed on German war territory, 
and ensuring their combat-readiness. These units, whose material and person- 
nel were supplied by the military districts, thus came under the command of 
a field-force authority; this, it was intended, would safeguard the Army Gen- 
eral Staff's interests with regard to their future employment. To this end, 
Eleventh Army HQ (Leipzig) and Second Army HQ (Munich) were placed 
under the Army Group command. 

For the command of the mobile formations — armoured divisions and 

"» The following data according to Haider, Diaries, 588-9 (17 Sept. 1940), 746 (23 Dec, 1940), 
852 (3 Apr. 1941)- On combat-readiness, however, note the limitation for 'Group Guderian' and 
for the formations to be employed in the Balkans after Jan. 1941. On6June 1941 Haider observed: 
'The armoured divisions in the east are not the same as last year in the west' (minute of his report 
at Zossen, AOK 18/I3, KTB, BA-MA 19601/2). 

'*> See sect. I.111.4 at n. 434 (Miiller). 

'« Muller-Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 68 ff., establishment instructions with the new orders of battle: 
BA-MA RH 19 III/146 and 147. 
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motorized infantry divisions'*-the staffs of XXII Army Corps (Armoured 
Group and XK Army Corps (Armoured Group 2), set up during the 
western campaign and there named after their commanding generals von 
£leist and Gudenan, were increased by two and on 16 November (7 

S^ e ^ m 0356 ° f Armoured Grou P 4) renamed Armoured Group 1-4 
H(Js.'* These group commands were intended to assume the leadership of a 
multiplicity of mobile units during operations; outside operations their supe- 
rior army commands were to regulate their employment. This subordination 
to an army HQ subsequently resulted in considerable friction, aggravated by 
personal disagreements. These emerged even at the initial stage of an opera- 
tion and called for considerable diplomatic skill on the part of Haider and the 
army commander-in-chief. 

The principal task of these command authorities was training based on the 
lessons of the western campaign and on the combat conditions likely to be 
encountered in a future theatre of war. By means of regular inspections and 
submission of up-to-date reports on the state of the divisions an accurate 
picture of their combat-readiness was obtained.'" Exempt from that super- 
vision were the divisions of the 13th and 14th waves, which were to be used as 
occupation troops; they were composed of the 'divisions on leave', to be 
recalled when released from the armaments industry, mines, and agriculture 
after January 1941. Altogether 84 divisions were either restructured or newly 
established by 1 April 1941.'^ 

The main effort of the army was in the areas of training and equipment 
These activities, however, were disrupted for some of the units by an 
envisaged employment connected with the dispute between Hungary and 
Romania, a dispute verging on war itself, and by the assembly of Twelfth 
Army later also of Second Army, for the campaign against Greece and 
Yugoslavia.^ 

Intensive training was also started for the officer corps by the War Academy 
and courses were organized for medium-ranking and unit commanders Of 
particular importance to Haider was the training of general-staff officers both 

nn'll 'T bi - e forma,itms ' is used nere ft"" tf= formations listed, even though initially 

only the armoured un.ts and the cavalry division were so designated Y 
* OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt., .6 Nov. .940 for Armd. Gps. ^3. 7 Dec. , 94 oforArmd Group 

rh , 9 r !i,/; z 4 r n 10 new wanime strength took place ™* ef * ct from 

rf I T !l Se rep ? m are found * for exam P" e > in H.Gr. C, BA-MA RH 19 Hl/148 and 149 TraininB 
of *e armoured groups was supervised by Armoured Group 3 HQ. Second Army Hotas p aced 
under Army Group B at the beginning of April and was subsequently employ™ ag ams7Yugosla- 
Mav iT I HQ ('Command Staff Munich') transferred to Romania at u4 b ginning of 
Mayas Command of the German Forces' there. ocginnmg 01 

'* Haider, Diaries, 547-8 (12 Aug. 1940). 

HiUebrrnr^rii toffF ^"Tii ° effCCK ° n ^eyelopment see Muller- 

u l , ' Heer '."' 8 3 ff " Frora 28 Mar. 1941 onwards Haider (Diaries, 842-3) was calculating the 

Z Aol ToTn /°A the f °™rr S ' C l PeeiaUy ^ m ° bUe -e\lso HaTder SLSf 8^ 

4 Apr. iMO, 86.-2 (7 Apr. .94,). Apart from the delay of Barbarossa, Haider was uneasy about 
the prematurely tied-down OKH reserves. * 
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for existing staffs and for those to be newly set up.™ The requirement for 
general-staff, officers — beyond those already available and allowing for the 
existing reserve of 64 officers — amounted to 138. To that end two courses of 
approximately ten weeks' duration were set up. 20 ' The number of general-staff 
posts, however, increased from 982 in November to 1,053 m ^ spring of 194 1 
because of the demands of the quartermaster-general for his field agencies 
attached to the army groups, for the security divisions and the commanders of 
the rearward army areas, and for liaison staffs. Because of the shortage of 
qualified officers, eligible for general-staff training on account, of their age, 
and in view of the great needs of the fighting forces for new posts and for the 
replacement of over-age front-line officers, it was decided to appoint reserve 
officers to the posts of third general staff officers (Ic, responsible for enemy 
situation) at divisions, corps HQs, and the new army HQs; these now had to 
be trained. 101 On 9 November 1940 Haider issued an order for the training of 
general-staff officers; this stressed the need for 'instruction in the ideas of 
combat conditions in the enlarged Greater German territory'. 301 

The guidelines for the training of the troops were issued as early as July 
I940. S04 Training of recruits, performed partly in the field army and partly in 
the reserve army, was reorganized by ordinance of 21 September with regard 
to the classes to be called up — 1919 (remainder) and 1920. The training period 
was estimated at three months, as against the eight weeks customary until then 

*™ These were 1 army group HQ (D), 3 army HQs (Fifteenth, Eleventh, Seventeenth), 14 corps 
HQs, 2 Higher Commands, and three agencies for the rearward areas. In addition, general-staff 
officers were needed for 42 divisions, as well as, after Feb.-Mar., for the 'divisions on leave' and 
for the staffs of the Wehrmacht commanders in the east. 

*>• OKH/GenStdH/GZ, 'Die personelle Entwicklung des Generalstabes des Heeres wahrend 
desKrieges 1939/1942' [Personnel trends in the Army General Staff during the war, 1939-42], BA- 
MA RH z/v. 238 and v. 154-7. 

™* These 1c officers came from a great variety of professional groups. Their selection no doubt 
allowed for the belief that, during tranquil periods, the Ic would largely be concerned with troop 
care and 'intellectual armament'. Generally speaking, however, this abandonment of a branch of 
the general staff to reserve officers testifies to its low assessment; it was always regarded only as 
a short-term appointment. The most prominent exception was Gehlen — which only confirms the 
thesis. 

101 In his order (BA-MA RH 2/v. 23S) Haider especially emphasized instruction in operational 
thinking on the next higher command level, the conditions of leadership of motorized units, and 
the prerequisites for an adequate quartermaster service: Haider's note to the chiefs of staff re 
further training of general-staff officers, 14 May 1941, BA-MA RH 2i-2/v. 100; orders and 
appointments in H.Gr.C/Ol, Training of general-staff officers, loSept. 1940-31 Jan. [941, and 16 
Jan. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 IH/153, 154; Guidelines for the training of general-staff officers in the 
quartermaster service, 13 Nov. 1940, BA-MA RH 19 HI/153; Map exercise of the quartermaster- 
general within the framework of Army Group South, Feb. 1 941, BA-MA RH 3/v. 132. Note 
should be taken in this context of the connection with the map exercise 'Otto' of the Army Group 
South HQ on 5 Feb. 1941. 

! °4 ObdH/GenStdH/Az 34 GZ, 5 July 1940, 'Guidelines for troop service in the occupied 
territories after conclusion of operations', BA-MA RH 19 HI/ 152. This order also regulated the 
responsibilities of the individual command authorities and of the General (special duties) II for the 
Reich war territory. Otherwise, needless to say, all other army regulations continued in force; they 
were further modified by the training department in the Army General Staff and enormously 
multiplied. In addition, there were the training orders of the individual armies with their 'off- 
shoots' down to company level. 
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in the reserve army. On 7 October 1940 the commander-in-chief of the army 
eventually issued guidelines for field service in the winter of 1940-1; the 
introduction made the point that 'what matters now is that the time available 
in the winter is used to the full for enhancing the training of the troops in all 
areas m such a way that by the spring they will be ready for whatever task the 
Fuhrer assigns to them*.-* The generals commanding army groups and armies 
were to ensure that individual experiences of the troops in the western cam- 
paign were not generalized; the troops should 'on the whole' be trained 'for 
fighting an equal opponent'. 

Special emphasis was placed on 'spiritual armament', i.e. explanation of the 
purpose of the war by unit commanders. A list of written sources, including 
speeches by Hitler and excerpts from Mem Kampf, was followed by an eluci- 
dation of the concept of 'living-space': Germany's war aim was the safeguard- 
ing of 'Uving-Zeconomic space', not the subjugation of neighbouring peoples 
Autarky was defined as independence from imports of vital commodities 

On 21 February the commander-in-chief of the army issued a set of guide- 
lines to which special attention was directed.-* They emphasized the demand 
for training 'officers and men in a ruthless spirit of attack, boldness, and 
resolute action, inspired by confidence in the superiority of the German 
soldier over any opponent and by unshakable faith in final victory.' This was 
followed by directives fully tailored to the difficulties of war in the vastness of 
the Soviet Union, with its sparseness of roads; they stressed the need for a 
rapid functioning of the command apparatus, for supplies to be viewed as part 
of tactical leadership, protection of exposed flanks, and security for lengthy 
supply-lines. Defence against attacks, ambushes, and deceptions was also to 
be practised; this applied equally to reserves, resting troops, and rearward 
services, which had to expect action not only by mobile enemy forces but also 
by paratroops, sabotage teams, and agents. All branches were to be trained in 
preventive and swift use of their anti-tank weapons. Advancing and attacking 
spearheads were to be reinforced by high-penetration artillery pieces; ar- 
moured units were to practise conflict between tanks. Movement was not to be 
halted because of tank warnings. Officers and men had to learn to manage 
with few, bad, and inaccurate maps. Special emphasis was placed on the need 
lor rapid co-operation between different service branches and on speedy 
contact with the Luftwaffe. The Balkan campaign too left its trace in an 
instruction from the Training Department on 28 May. Central to success were 
adaptability and swift action by commanders; frequently it would not be 
possible to proceed by written orders but instant decisions would have to be 
taken instead. Instructions on the supervision of movement along roads as- 

AuTb A™ £Tb To??? H ? KH/Ge " S « d ^ US b.Abt J 2 o Nov. ,040, ibid, Guideiines ObdH/ 
RH)i rfti' ™ t ? - ' *f 'T* 6001 the cam P ai S» » *e south-east, 2 8 May ,04,, BA-MA 
™.tt a iTc" 8 W3S a ' SO baSCd 0n examples e amcred fr ° m *« ^d Army's fie d- S ™ 

BT^^l^f"" Peri ° diCalS mUStraling a " ack and defence b * a Soviet rifle dit^on: 
Guidelines ObdH/Ausb.Abt., BA-MA zi-itv. 100. 
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signed for the advance also made allowance for the conditions to be expected 
in future. 107 

To ensure supervision of the observance of the training guidelines, the 
schooling of officers and men in the spirit of the guidelines, and fulfilment of 
the resulting requirements of discipline and good order, the commander-in- 
chief of the army appointed the former quartermaster-general in the Army 
General Staff, Ueutenant-General Miiller, for 'special duties' .** 

Transfer of the headquarters staffs and units of the western army to the east 
was embarked upon towards the end of i940. MO After the withdrawal of the 
mobile units, of the 'Vosges group' already earmarked for Twelfth Army, and 
of 22nd (Airborne) Division, the Army Groups A and D still had over 52 
infantry divisions and 1 police division at their disposal. These were trans- 
ferred, in several stages starting in February, to Germany and to the armies 
deploying against the Soviet Union, in such a way that eventually there were 
only 4 divisions of the 6th wave left in the west as battle-worthy units. All other 
units to be transferred in exchange, up to a final strength of 38 divisions, were 
divisions on leave and divisions of the 3rd wave, hence scarcely mobile or 
combat-ready. Eventually, on 22 June 1941, all that remained to Army Group 
D HQ in the west was First, Seventh, and Fifteenth Army HQs, 2 corps HQs, 
and 6 higher commands. Of the 38 divisions, the police division having been 
transferred as a reserve to Army Group North, 5 were earmarked as army 
reserves and were due to be moved to the eastern front after 4 July. 110 

The tasks of the troops in the occupied western territories will be briefly 
outlined here in order to show how little could be withdrawn from the west if 
a real crisis were to arise. The coasts had to be guarded and made secure, 
order had to be ensured in the occupied territory, and the demarcation-line 
with unoccupied France had to be controlled with the help of the customs 
frontier guards. Alongside these tasks, the occupation of the territory of 
unoccupied France had to be made possible, a move ('Attila') that might 
become necessary in the event of a crisis in North Africa. In an emergency the 
units could only be made mobile by the confiscation of civilian motor-ve- 
hicles. 1 " To sum up, the diagrams of the order of battle (Annexe Volume, No. 
2) and on material equipment (Diagram I.m.3 above), show clearly that, in 
terms of numbers and equipment, the reconstruction and enlargement of the 
army was completed by the beginning of the Barbarossa offensive, and that the 

=» Generally speaking, the training guidelines conformed to the demands made by Lt.-Col. 
(Gen Staff) Feyerabend as part of his Operations Study East. 

** On the general (special duties) attached to the C.-in-C. of the army see above, n. 170, and 
Miiller-Hilkbrand, Heer, ii. 96. 

*" OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. No. 744/4°. *3 Dec. 1 940, betr. Bewegungen der grofien Verbande 
und Kommandobehorden bis Fruhjahr 1941 [re movements of major formations and command 
authorities by spring 194O. OB West (HGr. A), 31 Dec. 1940, BA-MA RH 19 I/^i; reply OKH/ 
Op.Abt., 12 Feb. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 427. Here too only the outline planning can be 
reproduced; for details see MiiHer-Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 1 10-u (tables 28, 29). 

='° Schematic order of battle as of 22 June 1941 (BA-MA). "' BA-MA RH 2/v. 427. 
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operations there, all the way to the centre and north of the front against the 
Soviet Union. This concerned all the armoured and motorized units of 
Armoured Group I, as well as the bulk of Second and Twelfth Armies. 

Prior to the opening of the Balkan campaign, Haider had calculated its 
duration, the relevant transport times, and the time needed (three weeks) for 
the rehabilitation of the units employed there. He thus arrived at a possible 
date for an attack on the Soviet Union, when, with insignificant exceptions, 
the units could be stationed in the envisaged areas of operation. That date was 
22 June and Hitler approved it. While the available time benefited the equip- 
ment and training of the troops, the deployment of the motorized units cost 
large quantities of fuel and resulted in heavy wear and tear of the vehicles, 
quite apart from the curtailment of the time left for operations before the onset 
of winter. The expected rapid progress of the initial operations in the Balkans 
made it possible to suspend the further transfer of units on 12 April. 

With the first two deployment echelons having been moved to the eastern 
front after mid-February, the third echelon — now that the date of the attack 
had been laid down — could be brought up by 20 May. This comprised 17 
divisions and army troops transferred from Germany. A further echelon (4 A) 
brought 9 divisions and army troops from the west; the final echelon, from 3 
to 23 June, consisted of 12 armoured and 12 motorized divisions from the 
Reich, the west, and the south-east.*" The final phase also saw the assignment 
of the heavy rail-borne artillery which was brought up from the Channel 
coast. 118 This super-heavy artillery was available only for the 'jump-off' and 
was shared out among the army groups as follows: 

South: 4 artillery pieces K5, each with 90 rounds 
Centre: 8 artillery pieces K5 and 2 of type 'Karl' 
North: 4 artillery pieces 'Bruno' (short) with 30 rounds 

Transport of these artillery pieces and construction of the positions demanded 
a major effort. Stretches of track had to be kept clear and improved. Work on 
the track alone, it was calculated, would take two engineer battalions two 
weeks per unit. In view of the prolonged blockage of the railway routes during 
deployment as well as the impossibility of camouflaging such extensive instal- 
lations, Seventeenth Army HQ and Army Group North wanted to forgo the 
use of those batteries altogether. In the end they were employed at the points 
of the main effort of the breakthrough. 

Even before these units arrived at their destinations, the relevant command 
authorities, army group HQs, army HQs, and armoured group HQs at first 
took over the operational map exercises and, from April onwards, their com- 
mands, though in a camouflaged form and. under a variety of designations. 21 ' 

■" Haider, Diaries, 894-5 (30 Apr. 1941). 

"* Order relating to the employment of this, the heaviest, artillery and reflection on this since 
March: BA-MA RH 2/v. 1325; also Lusar, Secret Weapons, 17 ff. 

OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt., 14 Feb. 1941, re working staffs for Barbarossa, BA-MA RH zlv. 
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Divisions, of ' reduced offensive strength and mobility 
19 infantry divisions 

Divisions of little offensive strength and mobility 
22 infantry divisions 

Divisions for security tasks and locally limited operations 

15 infantry divisions 
9 security divisions 

Total: 210 units 112 

German forces in the east as of 20 June 1941 totalled: 

3,050,000 men 
625,000 horses 

600,000 motor-vehicles (incl. armoured scout cars) 

3,350 armoured fighting vehicles (excluding armoured scout cars) 

Artillery 

4,760 light artillery pieces 

104 army AA guns (88 mm.) 

2,252 heavy artillery pieces 

30 super-heavy high-/low-angle guns" 3 

Of the 21 armoured divisions (including 5th Light Division), 2 had to be 
deducted for Libya and 2 were in Germany for reorganization — these were 
already to be re-equipped for operations following Barbarossa — which meant 
that 17 armoured divisions were left for the eastern army. Of the 13 motorized 
divisions, all were available, including the 3 divisions of the Waffen-SS, as 
were also the three motorized brigades ('GroBdeutschland', 'Leibstandarte 
Adolf Hitler', and Brigade (mot.) 900). 

The position with regard to officers in the field army at the beginning of the 
offensive on 22 June 1941 was that the numerical establishment was above 
emergency level, with a reserve of 300 officers available for the army groups. 
An interesting feature was the increased assignment of active officers to the 
units to be employed at the point of main effort: in the armoured, motorized, 
and mountain divisions there was a 50:50 ratio between active and reserve 
officers; among the divisions of the 1st, 4th, and the newly created nth and 

'Beurteilung des Kampfwertes der Divisionen nach dem Stand vom 20. Juni 1941' (Assess- 
ment of the combat value of the divisions as of 20 June 1941] , BA-MA RM 2/v. 427; MiiHcr- 
Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 99-100. Observations on the officer situation according to notes by Kuchler 
and his chief of staff on the conference between Haider and the departmental heads in the Army 
General Staff, 4june 1941, AOK i8/Ia, KTB, BA-MA, 18. Armee, 19601/2; Haider, KTBii. 440ft". 
(4 June 1941; not in trans.). 

Reports of the Inspector of Artillery and the quartermaster-general, 20 June 1941, BA-MA 
RH 2/v. 1326. 
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12th waves the ratio was 35:655 for the rest of the divisions it was 10:90 The 
mumbers of young replacements were considered adequate— only just so 
among battalion commanders, whereas the proportion, among regimental 
commanders was good. 

As for the material equipment, Haider observed that the armoured divisions 
were not the same as m the west: organizational adjustments and the maxi- 
mum utilization of makeshift devices were to be dealt with at superior levels 
The replacement battalions of the armoured and motorized divisions were not 
motorized, and were therefore unable to follow the mobile troops. They had 
to be supplied and moved by the armies until such time as they could be pulled 
forward by the armoured groups' own means of transport. 

The bulk of the formations in the west and south-east was composed of 
divisions of hide offensive strength and mobility, with some suitable only for 
security tasks. The only possible mobile reserve was available in France- 2 
armoured brigades equipped with captured armour. This meant that a supple- 
mentation of the eastern army could not, in the short term, be effected from 
die west. Nor, with the exception of the 2 mountain divisions, could any 
batde-worthy units be obtained from south-eastern Europe, let alone from 
Norway. These German forces were joined in Finland on 22 June by 2 infantry 
divisions under German command and 15 divisions and 2 brigades under the 
command of Field Marshal Baron Carl Gustav Mannerheim. 1 ^ 

On the southern sector of the front the following Romanian forces were 
available, under the command of Eleventh Army HQ: 4 infantry divisions, 3 
cavalry brigades, and 3 mountain brigades, though some of these had to be 
seen only as blocking and security units. Of the German divisions, 6 were fully 
capable of attack, . to a limited degree only. These German units were 
earmarked for the thrust across the Prut to the Dnieper, with support from the 
Romanian armoured brigade (still in training) and the fully mobile units to be 
supplied after 22 June. "5 

It may therefore be stated that the German army entered the war against the 
Soviet Union with all the units which, given the material circumstances, it was 
possible to equip for combat at all. The Romanian allies were considered to be 
as weak as in fact they were; the Finns could be considered only for a push 
towards Murmansk and for relieving the thrust of Army Group North. Hun- 
garians and Slovaks, whose participation was confidently expected, were re- 
garded as suitable only for occupation purposes. Regardless of the combat 
value of their units, Germany's allies represented on the hand an irreplaceable 
resource from the war-economy point of view, while on the other, having to be 
supplied with all war materials, they constituted a permanent drain, one that 
was acceptable only on the assumption of a short war. 

On Finland see sect. I.V1.4 (Ueberschar). I.vi 4 
J! S r "* ins,ructions ,_ to E,eventh A ™y> given « sect. Ijv..(/) at „. , 5 6. The concentration 
of the German units in the north of the army made it possible to embark on the thrust to the 
nortn-east at an early stage. 
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c In addition, the theatres of war in Africa and the Balkans were diverting 
substantial forces of the Luftwaffe, the army, and the navy from the future 
principal front, and in particular proved a great strain on fuel supplies. 

Once the limited stockpiles were exhausted, German fuel production and 
Romanian deliveries would have to meet the requirements of the war effort as 
well as of the entire European industry. The Wehrmacht operations depart- 
ment had borne this aspect in mind from the start and therefore exerted some 
influence on the planning of operations." 6 On 4 May it submitted data 
showing that the Axis powers had stockpiles of 1.5m. t. of mineral oil; these 
would be sufficient until the end of August, after which date only 850,000 1. 
would remain. For the further conduct of the war it was therefore necessary to 
occupy the oil region of the Caucasus. Even on the assumption of extensive 
destruction, it was calculated that that region would be able to supply 
300,000 1. of oil for the Wehrmacht, as well as 900,000 1. for the agriculture of 
the occupied territories in the east. Transportation on the required scale 
would be possible only by sea, which meant that the routes through the 
Mediterranean would have to be made safe. Operational lines across the 
Donets region to Krasnodar and Maykop-Groznyy thus appeared to be pre- 
determined. In that situation, however, the chief of the Army General Staff 
rejected a request from the War Economy Staff to Eleventh Army HQ, dated 
12 June 1941, that after the opening of operations the oil region of Drogobycz 
in Galicia should be occupied as soon as possible. That, Haider said, was a 
political matter; he refused to accept economic demands addressed to the 
operational branch." 7 

(0 The Assessment of the Red Army before the Attack 

From the time of observations made during the Polish campaign, calculations 
of the strength of the Red Army by the Foreign Armies East department of the 
Army General Staff had been essentially based on such sources as incomplete 
long-range reconnaissance, agents and expatriates, reports from military 
attaches, and information which allied intelligence services were able to sup- 
ply. 118 With aerial reconnaissance and the development of radio intercepts, the 
basis of information-gathering was considerably widened, so that, following 
the issuing of the deployment directive for Barbarossa and preliminary work 
for the Balkan campaign after mid-March 1941, a substantially more accurate 
picture was obtained of troop movements, the location of headquarters staffs, 
and especially the stationing of the mechanized formations. 

At the same time, the Army General Staff realized that the German deploy- 
ment could not be effectively concealed; the question therefore arose which of 

"* OKWWFSt/L Op, Chefsachen Barbarossa, May 194!, BA-MA RW 4/v. 577 and sect. 
I.ni.2(/) at n. 271 (Miiller). 

*« Minute, Seventeenth Army HQ to Army Group South chief of staff, 12 June 1941, BA-MA 
RH 19 1/68; Haider, Diaries, 956-7 (13 June 1941). 

" , See sect. I.rv. 1 at nn. 16 ff. 
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the enemy movements were to be interpreted as reactions to German moves 
and which concentrations of troops near the frontiers, that had been progress- 
ing since the early summer of 1940, suggested offensive intentions. 12 ' The 
general principle of the above-quoted Red Army field service regulations still 
applied: 

1 

Any attack on the socialist state of workers and peasants will be repulsed with the whole 
might of the Soviet Union, and military operations carried into the land of the enemy 
aggressor. The Red Army's combat operations will always be aimed at the annihilation 
of the enemy. Forcible attainment of a decisive victory and the total smashing of the 
enemy are the basic aim of any war forced upon the Soviet Union. 

Although as recently as September 1940 Lieutenant-Colonel Kinzel, the chief 
of Foreign Armies East, had dismissed offensive operations by the Red Army 
as 'megalomania', that assessment was mot necessarily valid for ever. Foreign 
Annies East, in its 'Situation Report No. 1', dated 14 March 1941 and released 
the following day, summarized the changed picture of the Red Army as 
follows. 1 *' 

1. Partial mobilization was in progress; probably four classes would be 
called up. This was difficult to assess numerically, as the Red Army had been 
partially mobilized for some eighteen months. It was impossible to tell whether 
the existing units were being brought up to full wartime strength or whether 
new divisions were being raised. 

1. Troops of all branches were being moved from the Moscow military 
district in the direction of Minsk-Smolensk, and there were westward moves 
in the Baltic region: Red Army forces were closing up on the western frontier. 

3. Trial air-raid alarms und blackout exercises were being conducted in 
major cities, in addition to orders for total blackout of certain towns. 

4. There was a growing 'war psychosis'. The general population— some- 
times boastfully, sometimes anxiously— were frequently referring to an immi- 
nent war. Officers' families in near-frontier areas were being moved to the 
interior of the country. 

In a further situation report of 20 March the department noted that rail 
transports had been occurring in the Baltic region since 10 March, carrying 
infantry and tanks towards Lithuania. According to unconfirmed reports, new 
army corps commands had appeared at the centre of the Soviet front, with 5 
divisions and a motorized-mechanized brigade; on the southern front there 

'» The date of the German attack had been almost publicly discussed since March 1941. See 
the reports of the military attaches to OQu IV from Helsinki, Moscow, Stockholm, and Tokyo, 
BA-MA III H, 1001/8, 13, 19, 20. See also the Abwehr reports, BA-MA RH 19 I/123. Besides, the 
opening of the war against Finland had shown how quickly an attack on the Soviet Union could, 
if necessary, be arranged. Concentrations of Soviet armoured formations facing Army Group 
North from 7 Mar. 1 941 onwards were interpreted as deployment: AOK 18/Ia, KTB, 7 Mar. 1941 
and following entries, BA-MA, t8. Armee, 17561/17. 

!1 ° BA-MA RH 19 111/722; report of 20 Mar. 1941, ibid.; see also Fall Barbarossa, Doc. 19, pp. 
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were 4 army corps commands, 7 rifle divisions, and 5 motorized-mechanized 
brigades; Such a massive concentration of mechanized and armoured units led 
to the conclusion that local Soviet offensives on the lower Prut could not be 
ruled out, even though, generally speaking, the Red Army might be expected 
to display a defensive attitude. 

The reports on the Red Army movements induced Hitler on 25 May to warn 
the Wehrmacht operations staff that Russian preventive measures were poss- 
ible over the next few weeks and that a reliable defence against these must be 
ensured. "3' On 4 April Haider observed that the Foreign Armies East depart- 
ment had been obliged to amend its compilations and that a substantially 
larger number of enemy formations would have to be expected than previously 
thought. 2 ' 1 

In early May 1941, according to Colonel (General Staff) Krebs, Kostring's 
deputy in Moscow, Haider still considered the external appearance of the 
Soviet officer corps to be 'decidedly bad', and as making a 'depressing impres- 
sion'— a second-hand assessment of little evidential value with regard to 
combat-worthiness. 233 

More important was the evaluation of Soviet regulations and of the access- 
ible literature, to be found, alongside a presentation of the Red Army accord- 
ing to the latest data, in the supplement to Kriegswehrmacht der UdSSR 
[Wartime forces of the USSR] of 30 April. After a discussion of the rules of 
engagement for the troops, special attention was devoted to the armoured 
forces; it was found that their rules of engagement had not yet been finally 
discussed. 

As a matter of principle, armoured support was to lend the necessary 
penetration power to any attack. Each body of troops, according to its task and 
situation, should have an armoured reserve at its disposal, to lend greater 
efficacy to its own reserves. Large mechanized formations were to break 
through the enemy's front or strike against its flank or rear. Infantry divisions 
at the point of main effort of an attack should have two tank battalions; 'tying- 
down' groups were not given any tanks, or only enough to open breaches in 
wire obstacles. After that, the remaining armoured units were to form a long- 
range armoured group; this was to turn as a spearhead against the depth of the 
enemy positions. A decisive point was that the armoured groups were tied to 
the infantry's pace of advance. Instances of engagements of cavalry and 
mechanized troops were excerpted by Foreign Armies East from service 
regulations and the literature; these allowed for the conclusion that the use of 
independent armoured or motorized formations for far-ranging operations 
was not to be expected. 

Five weeks before the opening of the attack, Foreign Armies East issued a 
number of information sheets and other documents on the Red Army. 234 One 

«' OKW/WFSt/L, 25 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 578. On concealment and signalling of a 
German offensive facing Moscow see BA-MA RH z/v. 1325. 

Haider, Diaries, 853 (4 Apr. 1941). ™ Ibid. 904 (5 May T94O- 

'M BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326; OKH/GenStdH/OQu IV Abt. Frd. Heere Ost: Merkblatt 19/I, 
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of these information leaflets (19/2) directly took up Hitler's remark of 5 June 
1941 about the possible use of 'means of insidious warfare', implying the 
poisoning of foodstuffs and wells, nocturnal attacks on sentries, and sadistic 
treatment of prisoners and wounded, irhe leaflet emphasized the 'special 
character' of the campaign. Not only was the Red Army expected to offer 
stubborn resistance, but in the rear areas there might be a flare-up of subver- 
sive forms of combat, primarily on the pan of political functionaries or, within 
the Red Army, political commissars. Although, in accordance with the much- 
quoted provisional field-service regulations of the workers' and peasants' Red 
Army, a commissar's duties, along with caring for the troops as well as any 
prisoners, were clearly concerned with political control and supervision in 
continuous collaboration with the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, this 
was no justification for denying him combatant status. Hitler's directives on 
the 'liquidation' of these military and political auxiliaries are discussed else- 
where in the present volume. 

Knowledge of the strength and structure of the Red Army, as revealed by 
reconnaissance work of all kinds, still contained a lot of gaps, at least where 
formations and installations in the heart of the Soviet Union were concerned. 
Errors and mistaken attributions of units were therefore inevitable. 

On the day of the attack on the Soviet Union, Foreign Armies East sum- 
marized its findings as follows. 

In the 4 military districts of the western part of the Soviet Union the following 
formations were expected to be found: 

Odessa Military District 

u rifle divisions 

1 cavalry division 

2 armoured divisions 

5 motorized-mechanized brigades 

Kiev Special Military District 
45 rifle divisions 
10 cavalry divisions 

3 armoured divisions 

10 motorized-mechanized brigades 

Western Special Military District 

35 rifle divisions 

8 cavalry divisions 

1 armoured division 

10 motorized-mechanized brigades 

Taschenbuch Russisches Heer, Merkblatt 19/2 iiber die Eigenarten der russischen Kriegfuhruni! 
[on the peculiarities of Russian warfare]. Vorlaufige Felddienstordnung der Roten Arbeiter- und 
Bauemarmee [Prov Is ionaI field-service regulations of the workers' and peasants' Red Armvl 
1930; Hitler's remark: BA-MA H 3/1 , fo. 2047/64 
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Baltic Special Military District 

29 rifle divisions 

2 armoured divisions 

7 motorized-mechanized' brigades 

In addition: 

7-8 paratroop brigades 

Altogether, the following were identified in Europe: 

145 rifle divisions 

25^ cavalry divisions 

10 armoured divisions 

37 motorized-mechanized brigades 

7-8 paratroop brigades 

The following were calculated to be in Asia: 
25 rifle divisions 
8 cavalry divisions 

5 armoured or motorized-mechanized brigades 
Hence the assumed overall strength of the Red Army was: 

179 rifle divisions 
33! cavalry divisions 
10 armoured divisions 

42 armoured or motorized-mechanized brigades 
7-8 paratroop brigades 235 

Moreover, it was not ruled out that further formations might be in the process 
of being established in the Asian part of the USSR; however, no information 
was available on their size or special character. 

Developments in the European part of the Soviet Union up to 20 June 1 941 
are shown in Table I.iv.3. Added to these Red Army troops there were the 
frontier guard units of the Ministry for Internal Security 

A considerable part of the information on the Soviet Union, and especially 
its forces, came from radio-intercept data provided by the Ausland/Abwehr 
(foreign intelligence) department."' On 9 June an agreement was concluded 

•» (Geb.) AOK 20/Ic, Sammelmappe X, BA-MA, 20. (Geb.) Armee, 25358/8. Reports from the 
Romanians, BA-MA RH 19 I/123. OKH/Frd. Heere Ost, Die Landesbefestigungen der UdSSR, 
Stand vom 15.3.1941 [The land fortifications of the USSR, as of 15 Mar. 1041), pts. i-nt, and 
Lage- und Befesugungskarte UdSSR [Situation and fortification map of the USSR], 6 and 22 June 
1941 (MGFA library). On the actual state of the deployment see the Annexe Volume, No. 1. 

«* See sect. I.11.2 at nn. 141, 186 (Hoffmann). 

f The Abwehr can be discussed only briefly at this point. The extensive literature on the 
subject is only occasionally susceptible to documentary verification: Gunzenhauser, Geschickte da 
geheimen Naihrichiendimster, Hohne, Canaris; also Kahn, Hitler's Spies. On reconnaissance against 
the Soviet Union see the evidence of Lt.-Gen. (retd.) Piekenbrock (then head of 'Abwehr I' in the 
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Table I.iv. 3 . Forces Deployed in the We stern Soviet Union up to 20 June 1941 

Rifle divs. Cav. divs. Armd. divs. Mot.-mech. Paratroop 
brigs. brigs. 

20 May 145 25 i , 5 ~ ~ ~ : 

13 June 150 25J 7 3 g 

20 June 154 25 1 I0 3? ? _ 8 

Source: Situation reports and OKH situation maps (see nn. 230-2). 

on closer co-operation between the entire Abwehr and the field army, to avoid 
loss of tune** 'Abwehr I', responsible for reconnaissance of the enemy, was to 
set up a forward operational staff, 'Walli V, near Warsaw; Abwehr teams of 
army groups and armies were to be attached to it. These were placed under the 
enemy-situation analysts (Ic) of the command authorities and had to accept 
assignments from them. The 'Abwehr II' teams were concerned with sabotage 
and actions in the enemy's rear. Squads of 25 men were to reconnoitre in a 
30t>km.-deep zone of enemy territory and protect vital transport centres 
against destruction. 'Abwehr III', working in conjunction with foreign-minis- 
try representatives ('Kiinsberg Group'), was to secure the files of Soviet 
authorities and foreign missions. The focus of 'Abwehr II' operations was in 
the Baltic States and the former Polish regions of the Soviet Union, and in the 
direction of the Caucasian oilfields.^ The tasks assigned to the Abwehr 
seemed to be realizable because a certain resurgence of national and religious 
sympathy was expected in the territories concerned. There was no doubt 
about this in the Baltic countries, where increasing opposition to Soviet 
domination had been observed for some time. In the Ukraine, too, large 
portions of the population were expected to side with the Germans, at least 
passively and, after the arrival of Ukrainians serving with the Wehrmacht 
perhaps even actively. The economically most important long-range objectives 
in the Caucasus were to be explored by an approach to the local people, who 
were ethnically and in terms of faith not pant of the Russian Bolshevik 'nation' 
and were to be prepared for German occupation. However, the Abwehr had 
some difficulty in enlisting suitable teams of emigres and other former local 
inhabitants, and the lack of appropriate staffing meant that the hoped-for 
success eluded it. 

Ausland/Abwehr department), IMT vii. ,foff. On 'Brandenburg': Kriegsheim Getami- 

BA-MA RH 2011/485; OKW/Ausl./Abw, 9 June 194,, BA-MA H Vi 
JLZ , fikS ° f IC ° f i°, K »' BA " MA ™ 20 - "334-8, and RH 20^1 ,"/ a7 ,, as wdl as PG 

C^ZTlTT^nT^ Uter3tUre With ™ ent include S : H5hn^ 

Oman, 457 ff ; R e ,l e , Gehame Ostfrom, 293 ff.j Buchheit, Gtheindiemt, tcoff.; Leverkuhn, Ger- 
man AfrWy Intelhgena, passim, all providing a genera! insight. 
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v " 2. The German Air Force 

Horst Boog 

(a) The Luftwaffe between the Battle of Britain and Barbarossa 
By the autumn of 1940 the Wehrmacht leadership — Hitler perhaps more 
clearly than Goring — realized that military victory over Britain was not to be 
expected in the foreseeable future through the air war alone. 1 * 1 While opinions 
did not always agree as, time and time again, optimistic reports on the effects 
of Luftwaffe raids on England were coming in, 34 ' the chief of the Army 
General Staff was forced to admit that 'the effect on industrial plants' has not 
'been critical'. Major-General Otto Hoffmann von Waldau, chief of the opera- 
tions department of the Luftwaffe General Staff, observed that the German 
leadership had underestimated the British fighter force by a hundred per 
cent. 141 He did, however, believe that it would be possible to reinforce the 
Luftwaffe in the spring of 194 1, even though in his opinion a fourfold increase 
would be necessary to 'bring [England] to her knees'. On the strength of 
British and other press reports, Hitler doubted the Luftwaffe's reports of 
successful action against Britain, and on 12 November, the first day of Molo- 
tov's visit, issued Directive No. 18, ordering the continuation of the 'already 
verbally ordered preparations for the east'. Almost at the same time, however, 
with the gradual reduction of the round-the-clock air offensive against 
London, carried out with an average of 200 bombers and fighters but ulti- 
mately without result, the real German economic air war against Britain began 
during the night of 14-15 November 1940 with a massed attack on Coventry, 
the centre of the British aero-engine industry. 243 Thus the Luftwaffe was still 
primarily engaged against Britain. 

Hider's assessment of the air situation on 5 December 1940 represented a 
decisive step in the direction of the war in the east. 244 In it he acknowledged 
that neither the Royal Air Force nor British industry could be gready weak- 
ened by German air attacks. In spite of American aid, Hitler believed, the RAF 
would be no stronger in the coming spring than before, whereas the Luftwaffe 
would. A defensive conduct of the air war against Britain would therefore 
continue even with major portions of the German fighter force and anti- 

"° See Below, Hitlers Adjutant, 245; Germany and the Second World War, ii. 402 ft On the 
hopeless situation regarding Luftwaffe files see Endres, 'Zum Verbleib der Luftwaffeakten', and 
Boog, Lufanaffenfuhrung, 13-14. As most of the Luftwaffe records were destroyed at the end of the 
war, it is as a rule no longer possible to trace the decision-making processes of Goring, the 
Luftwaffe General Staff, or the Luftwaffe commands. Nevertheless, it may be confidently as- 
sumed that, on the whole, they were in line with the intentions of the army. 

»• See KTB OKW\. 123 (23 Oct. 1940), 125 (24 Oct. 1940); Haider, Diaries, 789 (20 Feb. 1941), 
BA-MA OKM, Case GE 969/PG 329691 f°s. I04"5) *>8ff. 

»* Haider, Diaries, 610 (4 Oct. 1940), 614 (7 Oct. 1940). 

« See Germany and the Second World War, ii. 402 ff.; Collier, Defence, 261-92; Weber, 
Luftschlackt um England, 161-74. 

'« KTB OKWl 205 (5 Dec. 1940}; Haider, Diaries, 722 (5 Dec. 1940); Below, Hitlers Adjutant, 

255- 
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*5-> directives for operations against the 
O^ct^S^^^f^S LWFflStab 13 (KM) t0 , /Sy lL > * N - ™ BA-MA 
Haider, Diaries, 725-6 (6 Dec. 1940). 
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British war economy', of 6 February 1941.** With the acknowledgement that 
the German air war so far had not weakened the morale of the Bntish people 
or, despite a presumed major decline in production, substantially affected 
Britain's industry, and with the realization that Luftwaffe formations would 
now have to be pulled out from operations against Britain to be employed in 
other theatres of war, aerial bombing of industrial centres was no longer seen 
as the way to deliver the strongest blow to Britain's war economy. Luftwaffe 
operations in the west were now to lend support to naval operations there, 
especially to the U-boat war, on which high hopes were pinned. Only alongside 
this task was the aerial-armaments industry to be held down. The main targets 
henceforth were to be the principal British ports with their installations and 
shipyards, and incoming merchant shipping— not, however, naval units, 
which were difficult to sink in any case and attacks on which were linked with 
excessive German losses. Neither terror raids on residential districts nor 
attacks on coastal fortifications were expected to yield decisive results. Finally, 
the directive demanded, aerial and naval warfare against Britain was to be 
intensified, prior to regrouping for Barbarossa, mainly 'in order to feign the 
appearance of an attack on the British Isles being imminent this year'. 

The Luftwaffe therefore supported the war against seaborne supplies by the 
creation, on to March 1941, of an 'Air Leader Atlantic',™ by U-boat recon- 
naissance and operations against shipping from bases in western France, by IX 
Air Corps flying from bases in Holland, employed mainly on the mining of 
British coastal waters, by the commander of naval air forces operating from 
Jutland, and by the Air Leaders North and Lofoten (under Air Fleet 5) 
engaging in reconnaissance and operations against shipping. '5° In line with the 
reorientation, the air corps operating against Britain were instructed at the 
beginning of 1941 to reduce their missions in such a way that the formations 
for Barbarossa would once more become fully combat-ready without the 
British suspecting the real intentions of the Luftwaffe. In consequence, mis- 
sions between large-scale attacks— which continued to be launched in good 
weather conditions— were reduced and attacks were predominantly made 
against targets where major losses were not expected. Inexperienced crews 
were generally employed against closer targets around the English coast, 
especially the south coast.* 51 

Meanwhile, the British defence effort had likewise been intensified by the 
incipient equipment of night fighters and AA batteries with radar. The radio- 

■* Hitler's Directive,, No. a 3) 6 Feb. 1941, pp. 56 ft; KTB OKW\. 307 (6 Feb. 1941); Gdjand, 
The First and the Last, 121 ff.; Weber, Lufischlacht urn Engand, 167; Germany and the Second World 

War, ii. 402 ff. ,„ .. ,, 

■« Der R d L u Ob.d.LJGeneralstab, GenQu., 1. Abt. No. 5437/41 g-Kdos. (II A), 5 Mar. 

1941, BA-MA OKM, Case GE 972/PG 32972, 12-13. See Kurowski, Setlmeg am der Luft, 198 ff., 

and Hummelchen, Seeflieger, 1 26-7. 

■s° See Rise and Fall of the German Air Force, 103 ff., and Kurowski, Seekneg aus der Luft, 85 , ff. 
=s' Deichmarm, Das II. Fliegerkorps im Einsatz gegen RuBland vom 22.6,-15. 11.1941 I" Air 

Corps in operation against Russia from 22 June to 15 Nov. 1041], BA-MA Lw 107/80. 
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navigation procedure of the German bombers was increasingly being inter- 
fered with by the British — another reason for attacking closer coastal rather 
than inland targets, because these did not require radio navigation. Thus the 
situation of the Luftwaffe formations over England because increasingly diffi- 
cult from January 1941. Its night attacks resulted in heavier losses and there- 
fore diminished in intensity. Towards the end of February the British, 
responding to the German change of main effort, transferred major portions of 
their fighter and AA forces to the coastal areas, even though this meant a 
weakening of the air defences of some industrial centres inland. « 3 Whereas 
prior to February 1941 only about a twelfth of all Fighter Command missions 
served the protection of British shipping, the proportion after April 1941 was 
approximately a half. 

Following more Luftwaffe raids during March on London and its docks, as 
well as on other ports, when the big shipyards in the Glasgow area were put 
out of action for three to six months, Goring at the beginning of April gave 
orders for an intensification of the air war during the next few weeks in order 
to camouflage the deployment in the east. 1 " Next came numerous heavy and 
medium-strength night raids on coastal and industrial towns, all the way from 
the south coast to Scotland and Northern Ireland, but without recognizable 
focus. The climax and conclusion of the German nocturnal air offensive 
against the British Isles came during the night of 10-11 May 1941, when a 
huge raid was carried out on London with over 500 bombers. In its effects this 
was the heaviest of all air attacks on England: more than 3,000 persons were 
killed or injured, over 2,000 fires were started, nearly 150 water mains were 
destroyed, 5 docks and 71 vital installations received major hits, and nearly all 
the main railway stations were closed for weeks. In addition to the usual 
targets, numerous Royal Air Force bases were bombed in May. During the 
next few nights, until the end of June 1941, the number of aircraft launched 
against Britain each day dropped to a mere 50-60; moreover, most of these 
were fighters instead of bombers. Meanwhile, the build-up of British night- 
time air defences had come to some kind of halt. The share of night fighters 
in the shooting down of German raiders had risen to more than double the 
score for AA gunners, increasing from 0.2 per cent at the beginning of the air 
war to 5-7 per cent. There can be no doubt that German bomber losses over 
Britain at night—increasing as they were, though still rather slight— would 
have assumed intolerable proportions if die German air offensive had contin- 
ued on a large scale. 

The Luftwaffe's air offensive against Britain by night— especially in the light 
of Hitler's speech of 4 September 1940, when he announced that he would 
'rub out' England's cities— has often been presented in the literature and in 
propaganda as a model of a war of terror from the air. Certainly it also bore 
such a character, especially as, just as with other air forces, it was accepted 

« J Collier, Defence, 286 ff. «J See Weber, Luftschlacht urn England, 179. 

=« Lageberichte des Ob.d.L., LWFii.Stab Ic, BA-MA RL a n/230-48. 
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that, given the inaccuracy of existing bomb sights, residential areas were 
bound to suffer. Although, as a bonus, it was initially expected that this would 
diminish the British will to resist, an air war against civilians was not the 
primary intention. Even after Hitler's above-mentioned speech, Hitler, 
Goring, and the air-fleet commanders still endeavoured to aim their attacks on 
militarily relevant targets, reserving terror raids merely for reprisals within the 
meaning of international law — i.e. as exceptional actions — even though their 
main motivation may well have been fear of an intensification of similar 
attacks by the enemy. 2 ' 3 British official quarters confirmed after the war: 
'Although the plan adopted by the Luftwaffe early in September [1940] had 
mentioned attacks on the population of large cities, detailed records of the 
raids-made during the autumn and winter of 1940-1941 do not suggest that 
indiscriminate bombing of civilians was intended' 25 * — a statement that was 
confirmed by the daily air-situation reports of the Luftwaffe operations staff at 
the time 251 but one that should also be seen against the background of the 
British doctrine and practice of carpet bombing. 

Because of its impending deployment against the Soviet Union, the 
Luftwaffe had to suspend the night offensive against the British war industry 
without having achieved any decisive success — but also without having suf- 
fered a decisive defeat. Neither by its daytime attacks from August to October 
1940 nor in the eight months of its nightly economic offensive had the British 
war industry been paralysed, Britain's seaborne supplies permanently severed, 
or the British people's morale broken. This failure was only partly due to 
leadership mistakes 2 * 8 within the Luftwaffe, such as inadequate concentration 
on a point of main effort and lack of persistence in attacking vital targets, the 
premature abandonment of the struggle for air superiority against the British 
fighter force — including its radar system — and an overestimation of the effec- 
tiveness of a bomber and fighter force of inadequate range and bomb-load 
capacity. Comparison of the total of high-explosive and incendiary bombs 
dropped on Britain, mostly in night raids, between November 1940 and June 
1941 — approximately 32,802 1. or up to 53,595 1.*» if one includes the daytime 
raids between August and October 1940 — with the roughly 2,450,000 t. 26 ° 
dropped by the Allies in their strategic air offensive against Germany and the 
German-occupied European continent during the whole of the Second World 

■»» Haider, Diaries, 585 (14 Sept. 1940); KTB OKW\. 76 (14 Sept. 1940); Vekktt,Angriffsh6he, 
&9> I07> 397 ff-J BA-MA RL3/60, p. 5181; Spetzler, Lufikrieg und Menschlichkeit, 264; Germany and 
the Second World War, ii. 53 ff. 

■s 6 Collier, Defence, 261. 

»' BA-MARL2II/214-45, RL 2 IV/33; iCTB OKWi. 26(i3Aug. 1940), 30 (14 Aug. 1940), 307 
(6 Feb. 1941); Haider, Diaries, 614 (7 Oct. 1940), 725-6 (6 Dec. 1940), 838 (24 Mar. 1941); 
Speraler, Lufikrieg und Menschlichkeit, 224ff., 377; L.Dv. No. 16, sect. 186, annexe 1 to Plan Study 
1939, BA-MA RL 4 H/77; IMTix. 336 ff., 340-1, 352, 689; Manstein, Lost Victories, 264. 

■s* See Gropman, 'Battle of Britain'; Feuchter, Lufikrieg, 146-51; Befcker, Angriffshohe, 228-9; 
Rise and Fall of the German Air Force, 86 ff.; Weber, Luftscktacht um England, 172 ff., I97ff. 

"* According to Germany and the Second World War, ii. 406. 

According to United States Strategic Bombing Survey, i. Overall Report (European War), 1. 
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War in order to achieve sizeable results, albeit at a heavy cost in time and 
material, suggests that, if only for a lack of adequate means, the German air 
offensive against Britain never had any chance of succeeding. The Luftwaffe 
command, however— which just like other air forces at the time overestimated 
the effect of a bombing war— could not have realized that at the beginning of 
its air offensive. The 'BatUe-of Britain', which British historiography considers 
to have been decided in Britain's favour by 15 September 1940 (Battle of 
Britain Day), was certainly the first attempt in history by an air power to 
achieve victory in a war solely by an independent strategic bombing campaign 
The Luftwaffe still completely lacked experience of that kind of warfare. 

German losses of aircraft over the British Isles during the eight months of 
the night offensive averaged a total of 50-^0 each month due to enemy 
action— a relatively slight figure compared with those suffered during the 
preceding daylight raids— even though the British had been able to read 
the Luftwaffe code since 22 May 1940* 1 and thus knew at least some of the 
German targets. Far more serious were the losses suffered by the Luftwaffe on 
its own territory and without enemy action. 163 From the beginning of August 
1940 to June 1941 the Luftwaffe lost a total of about 6,000 aircraft— of which 
3,700 were total losses— as well as nearly 3,700 flying crews killed, 3,000 
missing, and some 1,500 wounded. This represented some 60 per cent of all 
material and personnel losses of the flying formations in the war. Nevertheless, 
the number of available machines and crews, and especially their readiness for 
action, was far higher in mid-June 1941 than at the beginning of the German 
air offensive.** In no sense was the Luftwaffe so weakened— certainly not by 
its night offensive— that it could never have recovered, even though many 
aircrews with peacetime training had been lost. The significance of the aban- 
donment of the air offensive against Britain, in terms of the overall war, 
emerged fully only when the war in Russia was protracted well beyond 
expectation and only negligible forces were available for operations against 
Britain. That country was now able to produce its armaments without inter- 
ference and thus to lay the basis for the Allies' subsequent strategic air war, 
which crucially weakened the German armaments industry. In addition, the 
abandonment of the air offensive and the invasion, together with certain other 
factors, was regarded in western Europe as a German defeat and encouraged 
local resistance against the German occupying power. 

This was not realized by all of the handful of Luftwaffe leaders who, in July 
and August 1940, were briefed in confidence on Hitler's aggressive intentions 
in the east* It seems that Hitler developed his idea in lengthy conversations 
with Goring, to a point where the Reich Marshal himself no longer appeared 
to have much faith in the seriousness of the intended Luftwaffe effort against 

! " Hinsley, British Intelligence, i. 166. 

Z ?™ problem see Boo & Luftuaffenfiihnmg, 29. "3 BA-MA RL 2 tH/708 711 

* See Irang HnUr't War, 147-8; Greiner, Obtnte Wehrmochtfuhnmg, 388 ff., 295; Haider, 
Dumes, 561 (22 July 1940); Hillgruber, Sirategie, 227; Warlimont, Htmpupmmtr, 126-7 
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Britain. 16 * This suggests that, given the strict secrecy surrounding the Army 
High Command's planning for the war in the east, 266 the Luftwaffe General 
Staff was not yet actively participating in Hitler's thinking and was only 
subsequently involved. 1 * 7 This in itself is an indication of the ancillary role 
envisaged for the Luftwaffe in the war in the east. Goring, as plenipotentiary 
for the Four- Year plan, was of course concerned with the overall planning 
for the east and the resulting realignment of armaments production from 
the requirements of a war against the enemy's overseas supplies to those 
of a continental war. 168 In the middle of August 1940 he was instructed by 
Hitler to establish an air-base in northern Norway. 56 ' In October Haider 
held conversations with Hoffmann von Waldau on matters of air operations 
during the winter of 1 940-1, especially with regard to a Soviet air force 
considered poor but numerically strong, 1 ' as well as with Lieutenant-General 
Rudolf Bogatsch, the Luftwaffe general attached to the commander-in-chief 
of the army, who had been informed on 1 August 1940 of the army's require- 
ments concerning air support, and of the establishment of new reconnaissance 
and AA units within the framework of the envisaged enlargement of the 
army. 17 ' 

Hider's Directive No. 18 of 12 November 1940 was certainly not drafted 
without the participation of Goring and his general staff. Simultaneously, 
however, plans were being made which aimed not towards the east but 
towards the south, at Greece, Spain, the Portuguese Atlantic islands, and 
southern France; indeed, these represented the burden of the directive. Meas- 
ures for the establishment or extension of airfields in the east could be 
explained, and in fact were explained, as connected and with the transfer of 
Luftwaffe training from vulnerable bases in the west, and with the protection 
of the Romanian oilfields and of industrial centres in eastern and central 
Germany against possible Soviet bombing raids; 271 these were then feared 
especially by Hitler, but were not ruled out by the Luftwaffe either. The air- 

Below, Hitlers Adjutant, 243. M KTB OKWi. 199a; Hillgruber, Strategic, 222. 

1(7 As late as 8 Aug. 1940 the Luftwaffe operations staff asked the Army High Command for 
data on the establishment of a ground organization within the framework of 'Build-up East' 
(Greiner, Oberste Wehrmachtfiihrung, 295), and two weeks later the Luftwaffe group in the 
Wehrmacht operations staff still lacked detailed information on the 'grand design' behind that 
build-up: KTB OKW\. 43 (21 Aug. 1940). 

** IMT ix. 333; Thomas, Wear- und Rustungswinschafi, 234, 432; Uhlig, 'Das Einwirken 
Hitlers', 167, 169; Irving, Hitler's War, 175, 181-2; Hillgruber, Strategic, 262-3, 26o i Bross, 
Gesprache mit Goring, 78-9; Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 87; Speer, Inside the Third Reich, 
261-2. 

■*» Greiner, Oberste Wehrmachtftihrung, 297. 170 Haider, Diaries, 614 (7 Oct. 1940). 

171 Ibid. 535-6 (I Aug. 1940), 614-15 (8 Oct. 1940), 621 (14 Oct. 1940). 

See Irving, Rise and Fall, 164; KTB OKW i. 29 (29 Aug. 1940); Befragungsprotokoll 
[interrogation record] Col. (retd.) von Below, 25 July 1973, item 4, MGFA; Schreiben Adjutantur J 
der Wehrmacht beim Fiihrer [letter from Wehrmacht adjutant's office], Br.B. No. 465/40 g., 9 % 
Sept. 1940, to R.d.L. u. Ob.d.L. (Goring), Ministeramt, BA-MA RL 2 II/21; Robinson, Ic, 25 
Nov. 1940: SowjetruBIand, Beurteilung der Luftwaffe [Soviet Russia, estimate of the air force], 
BA-MA OKM, Case GE 969/PG 32969. 
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base in northern Norway was to serve both operations against Britain and the 
protection of the nickel-mines at Petsamo. Hitler's aggressive intentions vis-a- 
vis the east—which, according to Below, remained unchanged even after the 
autumn of 1939— were possibly not yet entirely clear to the Luftwaffe com- 
mand in the summer and early autumn of 1940. This view gains some support 
from the discussions of long-term air-force rearmament plans in progress 
about the middle of October 1940.^ The commander-in-chief of the army., at 
his conference with Hitler on 4 November 1940, similarly gained the impres- 
sion that he had not yet taken the final decision on implementing his inten- 
tions in the east."" On 25 November 1940, when Hoffmann von Waldau 
submitted to Artillery General Jodl, chief of the Wehrmacht operations staff, 
some data on the distribution of Luftwaffe forces in a war on two fronts, Jodl 
indicated to him that such studies should not be pursued any further for the 
time being; 3 " even on 3 December 1940 Jodl still observed that top priority in 
the armaments effort was held by 'anything necessary for the siege of Britain, 
which must not let up'. A 'large-scale campaign'— meaning a war against the 
Soviet Union— could, and indeed had to, be postponed until later if the 
armaments situation required it. At the time, however, he thought German 
armaments adequate for such a task. The armaments programme for the navy 
and Luftwaffe, on the other hand, especially for the air defences of Germany, 
must not be cut back. 2 '' 6 

These circumstances might explain, at least in part, why Goring for a long 
time evidently regarded Hitler's thoughts on a war in the east as non-commit- 
tal, and why it was only later, after Molotov's visit on 12 and 13 November, 
that he reacted to them critically.^ When Goring asked for a postponement of 
the enterprise he was doing so not on considerations of principle or interna- 
tional law, but for political and military reasons. He feared a war on two or 
more fronts, which Hitler, to judge from Mein Kampf, did not wish to wage 
either. He was convinced that Soviet rearmament was directed against Ger- 
many, because of the ideological differences between communism and Na- 
tional Socialism, but he did not believe that it would be completed before 
1942-43, or even 1944. He was hoping that Germany would by then have 
reached an arrangement with Britain, iJiough not perhaps 'peace through 
victory'; to that end he wished to continue to employ the Luftwaffe in massed 
strength, undiluted by any second theatre of war, to ensure that the sacrifices 
made so far were not in vain and that the British were prevented from 
rebuilding their aircraft industry undisturbed. Goring' s alternative concept 
envisaged a weakening of Britain by striking at the western and eastern 

171 See sect. I,rv.2(c) at n. 344. 

*» Haider, Diaries, 674 (4 Nov. 1940); see Below, Hitlers Adjutant, 147, also 212, 217 
«s KTB OKWi. 188 (25 Nov. 1940). '* ITiomas, VCehr- und Rusttmgswirachaft, 437. 

IMTix. 341-7, 427-8, 628-9, 650-1 i Heinkcl, Leber,, 425; Bross, GesprSche mil GUring, 26, 
56, 7 8ff.; Suchenwirth, Goring, 109-19, MGFA Lw 21/3; Hillgruber, Strategic, 211. It is possible 
that Goring repeatedly voiced his arguments against a war in the east over a period of several 
weeks. 
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accesses to die Mediterranean. With this plan he hoped to divert Hitler from 
Russia, or at least to keep him from attacking in the foreseeable future. 

Hitler closed his mind to these arguments and pacified Goring — who had 
emphasized the detrimental effect on the Luftwaffe of its uninterrupted em- 
ployment since the beginning of the war 1 ? 8 — with the promise that he would be 
able to resume his air war against Britain within six weeks and that, after the 
speedy conclusion of the eastern campaign, several hundred thousand men 
would be made available to him for the aircraft industry. 175 These assurances 
and clearly favourable estimates of the enemy's air situation by the Luftwaffe 
operations staff/Ic, as well as personal reasons 280 — loyalty as an officer and 
leading National Socialist vis-a-vis Hider, fear of losing his power, influence, 
and luxurious life in the event of further opposition — all these eventually led 
Goring to abandon his objections and, influenced by Hider, to see the situa- 
tion through his eyes. Ultimately Goring was convinced that Bolshevism 
would have to be eradicated some time, and so, despite occasional misgivings 
about the size of the territory to be conquered and the length of supply-routes, 
he believed in a swift victory of German arms, in the collapse of the Soviet 
state within a fortnight, and — still at that time — in the genius of Hitler, whom 
he regarded as an incomparable leader, one behind whom one might confi- 
dently march. 28 ' Hitler himself, during the weeks prior to the start of the 
campaign, was far more sceptical. 182 Deep down, however, Goring remained 
out of sympathy with the 'uncomfortable' war in the east and increasingly lost 
interest in the conduct of the war generally. 283 Goring's alternative concept 5 * 4 
to Hitler's plan for the war in the east lacked any substance. It was a one-off 
reaction, not based on any serious alternative plan by the Luftwaffe General 
Staff. 

Misgivings and divergent views, some of them in line with Goring's, were 
voiced also by other senior Luftwaffe officers, 285 who showed a more realistic 

"* Ambassador Hewel, diary, entries for 29 and 31 May 1941, in private ownership. 

■™ Haider, Diaries, 846 (30 Mar. !94t); KTB OKW i. 258 (9 Jan. 1941) and 1018; Brauchitsch, 
Aufgabe der Luftwaffe |Task of the Luftwaffe], MGFA, A-83, items 23, 24; Suchenwirth, 
Jeschonnek, 79, MGFA Lw 21/5. Mention was made of up to 500,000 men. 

"° See Suchenwirth, Goring, u6ff., MGFA Lw 21/3; IMT ix. 58, 190-1, 372-3, 428. 

1,1 On his underestimation of Soviet strength see Engel, Heeresadjutam bet Hitler, 87 (15 Sept. 
1940); also other highly optimistic remarks by Goring on the chances of success against the Soviet 
Union: Thomas, Wekr- tmd Riistungswirtschaft, 18-19; Hillgraber, Strategic, 266, 396; Galland, The 
First and the Last, 1 26 ff.; Irving, Hitler's War, 267; id., Rise and Fall, 183; Speidel, Generalstab, 70, 
MGFA P-03ia, 26. TeiW; Hammerstein, Mein Leben, 12!, IfZ ED 84; see also Kordt, Wahn und 
Wirklichkeit, 293. 

* Ambassador Hewel, diary, entries for 29 May and 8 June 1941, in private ownership; Irving, 
Hitler's War, 259-60, 267, 271. 

1,5 See Speer, Inside the Third Reich, 261 ff., and Heinkel, Leben, 421. 

This was confirmed after the war by Gen. (retd.) Kammhuber (questioned on 30 Oct. 1968, 
MGFA); Gen. (retd.) Bodenschatz (/AfTix. 13); Gen. (retd.) von Seidel (information dated 8 
Sept. 1954, in Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 32-3, MGFA Lw 4/9); FM Milch (IMT ix. 49, 82-3); 
Col.-Gen. (retd.) Haider (in Haider, Hider as War Lord, 10-20); and State Secretary Paul Korner 
(in Suchenwirth, Goring, 113-14, MGFA Lw 21/3). 
See Boog, Luftaaffenfiihrung, 1 1 5 ff. 
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assessment of the excessive demands tha t would be made on the Luftwaffe by 
a war on two fronts and by the vastness of an eastern theatre of war. These 
included State Secretary Erhard Milch, Major-General Hoffmann von 
Waldau (head of the Luftwaffe operations department), Lieutenant-General 
Hans-Georg von Seidel (Luftwaffe quartermaster-general), and Colonel-Gen- 
eral Alfred Keller, 286 Field Marshal Albert Kesselring,* and Colonel-General 
Alexander Lohr (the commanders-in-chief, respectively, of Air Fleets i, 2, and 
4, earmarked for employment in the east); their doubts, voiced to Goring or 
Haider, produced no results. Lohr, together with Major-General Gunther 
Korten, his chief of staff, favoured an exploitation of the successes achieved by 
his air fleet in the Balkans by a strategic strike into the eastern Mediterranean. 
Kesselring at that time was inclined to think likewise, even though he was 
unaware of Lohr's ideas. He had a low opinion of the Soviet fighting forces, 
based on their poor performance in the Finnish-Soviet Winter War, and relied 
on the superiority of the Luftwaffe with its experience of several victorious 
campaigns. Keeping communism out of Europe, even by a preventive strike, 
seemed to him worth any cost. He was thus expressing an anti-communist 
conviction widespread among Wehrmacht and public, despite concrete reser- 
vations about a war against Russia, a conviction which, regardless of diver- 
gences of opinion, was a uniting factor among the Luftwaffe leadership. 

Another reason why the Luftwaffe leaders fell in line rather smoothly with 
the intended war in the east can be found in the few remarks known to have 
been made by Air General Hans Jeschonnek, chief of the Luftwaffe General 
Staff. 188 In the First World War, in contrast to Milch, he had fought only in the 
west; in the 1920s he had come to know the Soviet Union as a backward 
country. In spite of his misgivings that, in the event of an additional war in the 
east, the Luftwaffe's activity so far would be greatly curtailed, he was 'ab- 
solutely for a fight', with a 'positive attitude' to the new tasks. The reason why 
he did not object, or react more critically, to the idea of a war in the east was 
probably that he was then receiving daily reports showing that the independ- 
ent strategic employment of bomber forces against the British armaments 
industry and morale was not yielding any perceptible results. This finding was 
in line with similar experience from the First World War and the war in Spain, 
as well as with the results of studies conducted between the wars. It was, 
moreover, in line with existing Luftwaffe doctrine, which envisaged an inde- 
pendent long-range bombing war only after a congealment of the front lines 
on the ground, or else if there was no other way of bringing about a decision 

* Plochcr, Krieg im Osten, 39-40, MGFA Lw 4/9. 

* Kesselring, Memoirs, 85-100; /AJJ"ix. 183. 

"* On Jeschonnek's misgivings see Minute C/Skl of a conference with Gen. Jeschonnek, chief 
of the Luftwaffe General Staff, on 4 Jan. ! 941 , BA-MA OKM, Case GE 970/PG 32970, fo. 33, and 
Below, Hitlers Adjutant, 255; on his positive attitude to the war in the east sec Lt -Gen "(retd ) 
Schmid, in Suchenwirth, Jeschonnek, 79, MGFA Lw 21/5, Hoffmann von Waldau, Personl 
Tagehuch [personal diary], 120 ff., BA-MA RL 200/17, and evidence by Rear-Adm (retd ) 
Mossel, dated 3 Sept. 1954, in Plocher, Krieg im Oslen, 36, MGFA Lw 4/9. 
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in the war, i.e. as a last resort. This belief was based on the realization that 
operational and strategic bombing generally produced an effect on the land 
fronts only at a very late stage and at an excessive cost in material. Finally, this 
view was determined also by the fact that many senior Luftwaffe commanders 
came from the army and had their thinking moulded by Germany's geo- 
strategically unfavourable continental situation. 28 ' What could be more natural 
in such a situation than to seek success where it had always been attained in 
the past: in aerial operations in support of the ground troops, as envisaged by 
the plan of the campaign against a supposedly weak Soviet Union? Was the 
lack of tangible success in strategic air warfare not further proof of the 
correctness of co-operative air warfare? The close links postulated by Directive 
No. 21 between Luftwaffe and army seemed to ensure that, even without long- 
range bombers, the Luftwaffe would be able to reach the more distant indus- 
trial centres of the Soviet Union by fighting its way forward, in conjunction 
with the army, until it had established suitable jumping-off bases. That was a 
kind of war which met Jeschonnek's ideas and expectations of success. After 
the disappointments of the air war against Britain he seemed to have positively 
longed for it, as suggested by his remark at the time: 'At last a proper war 
again!' 

The Luftwaffe therefore had no influence on Hitler's decision to overthrow 
the Soviet Union in 1941 — or only to the extent that by its expectations of 
success and its underestimation of the Soviet air forces and aerial-armaments 
industry (to be later discussed) it confirmed him in his decision. 

(b) Assessment of the Soviet Air Forces 

The order for an intensive reconnaissance of the Soviet Union was not given 
until, with Hitler's Directive No. 21 (Barbarossa), the political and military- 
strategic decision to attack that country had been made, 190 On 10 January 1941 
Colonel (General Staff) Josef Schmid, chief of the 5 th (Foreign Air Forces) 
department of the Luftwaffe General Staff, was instructed to provide target 
data up to a general line Archangel-Leningrad-Lake Ilmen-course of the 
Dnieper, and to reconnoitre the Soviet air forces. 191 The order was received 
with surprise in the department as the air battle for Britain was not yet 
concluded. 

Although the Luftwaffe, prior to that date, had engaged in routine recon- 
naissance towards the east, this had not yielded much information. 391 Ways 
and means of information-gathering were exceedingly limited because of the 
strict control and prohibition measures customary there. Work by agents was 
virtually out of the question; attempts to infiltrate them into senior political 

See Boog, Lufituaffenfiihrung, 1 64 ff. . and id., 'Generalstabsausbildung', 25, 28-30. 
*° See Kahn, Hitler's Spies, 445. 

*" Nielsen, Nachrichtenbesehaffung, 148-9, MGFA Lw 17. 

*" Kahn, Hitler's Spies, 451 ff.; Nielsen, Nachrichtenbesehaffung, 137, 139-40, MGFA Lw 17; 
Schwabedissen, Russische Luftwaffe, 12-13, MGFA Lw 22/1; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 738 ff., 
MGFA Lw 4/5. 
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peoples over Slavs. That thesis, hammered into the Wehrmacht by National 
Socialist propaganda, played a part in preventing it from forming a realistic 
judgement of the Soviet Union and its air forces. 2 * 7 Thus Major-General 
Hoffmann von Waldau, the normally cool and objective chief of the operations 
department of the Luftwaffe General Staff, called the Soviet Union a 'state of 
most centralized executive power and below-average intelligence'. 1 * 8 

The scanty and prejudiced pre-war information of the Luftwaffe General 
Staff concerning the Soviet air forces had already been reflected in the obser- 
vations of the 5th department on the air situation in Europe, dated 2 May 
1939.*" This recorded an increasing degree of haphazardness in the direction, 
of the Soviet armaments industry and administration, as well as a lack of tight 
and unified leadership at the top of the armed forces. Reports to the effect that 
the Soviet air forces had a strength of 10,000-12,000 aircraft were deliberately 
dismissed. Instead, the figure assumed was only 6,ooo, of which 5,000 were 
front-line aircraft and only 3,300 in the European part of the USSR. The 
Soviet air forces, together with their ground organization and supply appara- 
tus, as well as the anti-aircraft artillery, were regarded as highly vulnerable 
from the air because of their dependence on the transport network, which had 
always been considered the most serious bottleneck of the Soviet war 
economy;3°° the striking power of the Soviet Union was thought to be slight 
and the chances of a vigorous Soviet air war against Germany were considered 
shin. The aircraft industry, it was thought, would at best be able to cover 
current needs and normal wear and tear. Operational use of the Soviet air 
force was expected predominantly in conjunction with the army. The idea of 
an independent long-range air war by heavy bomber formations was evidently 
not being pursued there. While it was not disputed that the present weak- 
nesses in the Soviet air forces would one day be overcome, this was thought to 
be possible only at an 'Asian pace' and with inadequate organization. On the 
other hand, it was considered 'extremely probable' that the Soviet Union 
would 'collapse under heavy pressure from outside'. 

Although information on the Soviet air forces was totally inadequate, and 
although the encounter with the Soviets during the occupation of eastern 
Poland in September 1939 provided no significant new insights, Hitler, after 
the conclusion of the German-Soviet agreements in August-September 1939, 
issued an instruction prohibiting any information-gathering on the Soviet 
Union as a matter of principle.^ 1 Hitler was happy to have his rear clear 

w BA-MA RL 3/63, 7397-8; Kahn Hitler's Spies, 445 ff 5 Reinhatdt, Moskau, 19. 

"* Hoffmann von Waldau, Person!. Tagebuch [personal diaryl, 54 (3 July *94i. "em 4), BA- 

^^PPCTdfal to Der R.d.L. u. Ob.d.L., Chef d. GenSt, No. 700/39 g.Kdos. (5. Abt. I): 'Die 
Luftlage in Europa, Stand Friihjahr 1939' [The ait situation in Europe, as of spring 1939], 59-66, 
77-8, 92, BA-MA RL 2 II/446. 

J°° See Macht, 'Engpasse'. . 

*» Kahn, Hitler's Spies, 453; Hohne, Canaris, 460-1; Schwabedissen, Russiche Luftwaffe, 13, 

MGFA Lw 22/1 . 
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towards the west and did not wish to provoke his new partner needlessly Hie 
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Japanese army in Mongolia. At the end of November 1940*" Colonel (General 
Staff) Schmid, chief of the Luftwaffe operations staff's intelligence depart- 
ment, still assessed the Russian air force as not very strong and outdated, the 
anti-aircraft artillery as 'exceedingly mediocre', and the growth of the Soviet 
air forces in European Russia as a 'provisional deployment towards the west' 
which, 'in line with Russian conditions, [will] need a long time'. 

Systematic air reconnaissance against the Soviet Union therefore did not 
start fully until the winter of 1940-1; at times it was greatly impeded by the 
weather. Reconnaissance missions were generally flown at an altitude of 
approximately 9,000m. The aircraft used were He-ius, D0-215S, Ju-88Bs, 
and JU-86Ps, equipped with pressurized cabins and 'souped-up' engines. In 
line with Stalin's placatory policy at the time, the Soviet Union did not protest 
very strongly against these reconnaissance flights, of which it was well aware. 
Indeed, Soviet fighters were under orders not to fire at German reconnais- 
sance planes. German crews repeatedly reported such— to them surprising- 
encounters in the air. After the war Soviet historiography blamed the 'traitor 
Beriya', who was then responsible for the frontier troops protecting Soviet air- 
space, for having 'practically* opened Soviet air-space to German aerial 
espionage by his ban on opening fire.3° 8 

From the end of 1940 onward the Abwehr department of the Wehrmacht 
High Command and the air attaches in Moscow, Ankara, Tokyo, Stockholm, 
Helsinki, Washington, and the Balkan States were, within the limitations of 
their possibilities, enlisted in eastern intelligence-gathering. The Rowehl 
group dropped agents by parachute. The network of radio-intercept posts was 
extended. A group of former Tsarist officers assisted in intelligence analysis 
and the breaking of the Soviet code. Radio intelligence in particular yielded 
valuable information, which then provided the basis for aerial photo-recon- 
naissance. In view of the short period of time available and the lack of 
preliminary work, the results of Abwehr operations were limited. The attaches 
were scarcely able to gain any insight into the Soviet air forces or their 
armaments.' 01 ' 

The only exception, up to a point, was the air attache in Moscow. He 
managed to obtain the 'Red Commander's Atlas' with extensive data on 
railways and industrial enterprises, as well as a telephone directory which 
allowed some conclusions as to the extent of the industry in the Urals, but was 

31 Robinson 1c, 25 Nov. 1 940: SowjetruBland, Beurteilung der Luftwaffe [Soviet Russia, 
assessment of the air force], BA-MA OKM, Case GE 969/PG 32969. 

*» Kozevnikov, Komandwame, 37; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 268-9, MGFA Lw 4/1, Rowehl, 
Chronik der Aufklarungsgrappe des Ob.d.L., 9, BA-MA Lw 108/16; BA-MA RL 3/34, P- 1879; 
Gesckichte des Grofien Vaieriandischen Krieges, i. 562. 

Col (retd ) Reinhard von Heinemann, Nachrichten iiber die russische Luftwaffe von 1940 
bis etwa 1942 [Information on the Russian air force from .940 to about 1 942], ,1°, BA-MA Lw «35> 
Boog, Luftwaffmfiihrung, 109-10; Schwabedissen, Russ.sche Luftwaffe, 146% MGFA Lw 22/1, 
Nielsen, Nachrichtenbeschaffung, 148, MGFA Lw 17. 
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otherwise an isolated and superficial source.*' In March 1941, on Gorins's 
instruction, he gained the Soviet government's consent to an inspection of 
Sow* aircraft-mdustry armament and research centres by German experts. 
Along with the air attache and the Luftwaffe engineers Tschersich and 
Schwencke (respons.ble for planning and foreign armaments under the 
Generalluftzeugmeister), representatives of Daimler-Benz, Henschel, 
Askama, Mauser, and other firms participated from 7 to 16 April in an 

KTTm i°f a ' rcra f t - industr y establishments in Moscow, Rybinsk, 

Perm (Molotov), and elsewhere. The commission of experts was 'most im- 
pressed by the size of the plants and the organization and quality of produc- 
tion^The well-known Russian aircraft designer Artem Mikoyan, a brother of 
die People s Comm.ssar for Economic Affairs, gave the Germans an unmis- 
takable warning on parting: 'We have now shown you everything we have and 
we are capable of. Anyone attacking us will be smashed by us.' The experts' 
detailed reports were disbelieved by the Luftwaffe operations staff and dis- 

,;' b '"' ° bvl0Us| y ^ inspection tour could not provide a complete 
picture of Soviet aerial armaments, but it did convey a substantial partial 
iir.press.on. The report by the engineers that one of the aircraft-engine 
factor.es they had visited was larger than six of Germany's principal engine 
plants put together aroused Goring's anger. He forbade them to talk about it, 
called them defeatists, and threatened them with a concentration camp. 
H.tler on the other hand, was deeply impressed by the reports. His reaction 
wasr Now you see how far these people have already got. We must start at 



By the end of April 19413.. the target study of the Soviet Union within the 
300-km. zone, and for certain towns even beyond, was completed. Because of 
tte lack of long-range aircraft, however, airfields in the interior of European 
Russia or industrial enterprises-in the Donets basin, on the middle Volga, 
but mainly m Je Urals-were beyond German reach. Information on these in 
particular might have had a sobering effect on the Luftwaffe Operations Staff 
ta the circumstances, the eastern reconnaissance practised by the Luftwaffe 
Operations Staff Ic and the agencies under its control durin/the six n££ 
prior to the onset of the campaign will have to be seen mainly as tactical and 
less as strategic. 



, 7 ' v," ? I * War > 2 ° 5 ~ 6 ' 763i GroehI «-> l*f*n*g, 291; Below, Hiden Adiuuim ifb 
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In May 1941 the Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ic published an information 
brochure on the Soviet air force, anti-aircraft troops, and aircraft industry, as 
at 1 February 1 941. 313 This combined correct and incorrect data — some in- 
spired by a strong sense .of superiority — on the Soviet air forces and arma- 
ments potential. It concluded that the Soviet air forces, altough they had been 
detached from the army and navy since 1936, continued to see their main role 
in direct support for these two services, especially the army. This was true even 
of heavy bomber formations, which were credited at most with the capacity to 
execure nocturnal nuisance raids into German territory but not daytime long- 
range missions; it was true also of the paratroops and air-landing units, which 
were short of transport aircraft, of the fighter units, except those directly under 
the Supreme Army Command for home defence, and of the ground-attack 
units, which were expected, under fighter cover, to work very closely with the 
ground forces and armoured units and to launch attacks on railways, trans- 
shipment centres, and columns on the move. More than in earlier campaigns, 
low-level attacks were expected against German ground forces and airfields 
near the front. 

Information on the organization and command structure of the Soviet air 
forces was essentially accurate.a'< It was believed that it had been undergoing 
reorganization since April 1939, that this process was not yet completed, and 
that air corps and air brigades were being replaced by mixed and pure air 
divisions. In 1941 38 air divisions and 162 air regiments had been identified. 
Altogether 50 air divisions were believed to exist. In the event of war, it was 
thought, pure long-range bomber and fighter divisions would be placed under 
the command of the individual 'fronts' (army groups), mixed air divisions 
would be placed under the armies, and light bomber and ground-attack regi- 
ments would be temporarily placed under the army corps; in addition, all army 
staffs would have reconnaissance aircraft attached to them. It was assumed 
that there would be a reserve of long-range bomber and fighter divisions, as 
well as of long-range reconnaissance units under the People's Commissar for 
Defence, and that fighter divisions would be kept back for home defence in the 
rearward military districts to support the AA artillery there. 

3'3 Der Ob d L., Fu.St.tc/TV No. 3500/41 g., Pruf.No. 226; Orientierungsheft Union der 
Sozialistischen Sowjetrepubliken (U.d.S.S.R.) unter besonderer Berucksichtigung der 
Fliegertruppe und Flakanillerie sowie der Flugrustungsindustrie im Rahmen der allgemeinen 
Wehrwirtsehaftslage. Stand: ! .2. 1941 [Orientation brochure USSR with special reference to flying 
formations and anti-aircraft artillery, as well as the air armaments industry within the framework 
of the general war-economy situation. As of 1 Feb. 1941], copy, BA-MA Lw 107/67; 
Schwabedissen, Russische Luftwaffe, 1 1-83, MGFA Lw 22/1; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 270-88, 
MGFA Lw 4/1. See also appendix 1 to AOK 17, la, No. 222/41. g.Kdos./Chefs., 14 May 1941, 5- 
8 (II Die russische Luftwaffe), BA-MA LII AK 16041/9, and GroBer [rumanischer] Generalstab, 
Sektion la, Euro I, Nachrichten: Bericht mit Material fur den Nachrichtenaustausch mil dem 
deutschen GroBen [!] Generalstab, Abschnitt III: Nachrichten iiber die Luftwaffe der U.R.S.S. 
[Intelligence: Report with data on the exchange of intelligence with the German Great [«c) 
General Staff, section III: Intelligence on the air force of the USSR], 27 Mar. 1941, 20-43, ° A " 

MA RH 19 1/123. , ,„ _ , 

„» gee the Annexe Volume, No. 3, and sect. I.11.2 at n. 143 (Hoffmann). 
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In point of fact the Red air forces, according to Soviet postwar publi- 
caaons^onsisted of 7 o air divisions and 5 air brigades at the beginning of 
war. The air forces of the Supreme Command consisted of 13 long-range 
bomber and 5 fighter divisions and accounted for 13.5 per cent of the air 
forces The flying formations of the ground forces, i.e. of the military districts 
(fronts), armies, and army corps, accounted for 86.5 per cent and consisted of 
63 divisions; of these 9 were bomber, , 8 fighter, and 34 mixed divisions. A 
further 25 a!r d.vis.ons were in the process of being set up. Since the beginning 
of 1939 the number of air regiments had increased by over 80 per cent Of 1 18 
air regiments in the five western military districts 34 were being refitted with 
new types of aircraft. In addition, 40 fighter regiments with 1,500 fighter 
planes were available for air defence. The navy had 1,445 aircraft in European 
Russia: the Arctic Fleet had ,14, the Red Banner Baltic Fleet 707, and the 
Black Sea Fleet 624. In the five (out of thirteen) western military districts of 
frTJ R i USSla J e Luftwaffe was faced with at least 5,440 aircraft, concen- 
trated mainly in the Western and the Kiev Special Military Districts These 
comprised r,688 bombers, 2,736 fighters, 336 close-combat aircraft, 252 re- 
connaissance aircraft, and some 430 machines in the army corps air squad- 
rons. The mland military districts were equipped with outdated machines 
(On the composrtion and disposition of the Soviet air forces see Annexe 
Volume, No. 3.) 

The Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ic estimated the total strength of the Soviet 
air force at 10 , 5 oo combat aircraft belonging to formations, approximately 
7,500 in European Russia and 3,000 in the Asian part. Only about 50 per cent 

,7tTf WCre fegarded aS modem - ^ number of front-line aircraft- 
wrnch did not include transport or liaison machines-was assumed to be 5,700 
m die European part of the Soviet Union; only half of that total, i.e about 
1,360 reconnaissance planes and bombers and 1,490 fighters, were considered 
combat-ready.3- However, a reinforcement of the fighter formations by 700 
machines was expected during the first half of I94 i, as well as re-equipment 
with 200-300 new models. In the bomber formations no substantial reinforce- 
ment was expected but a 50 per cent re-equipment with up-to-date models. 
I-he number of fully trained pilots was estimated at I5 ,ooo, that of ground 
personnel at 150,000 men, and that of training machines at 10,000 
f The deployment of the Soviet air forces continued to be viewed as a 
provismnal westward deployment' by the Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ic and 
apparendy interpreted as offensive.^" 

™k Cheft ->3« J«- '94i> BA-MA RH 19 I/67; Haider, £W,8o 5 fr. fa?F™b 

XttgSWS^Z; r " 4 Ic BrB - No - 30/41 1 1 A - 

»■> See Schwabedissen, Russische Luftwaffe, 31-2, MGFA Lw 22/1. 
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! On the subject of the composition of the flying formations, their armaments 
and equipment, the Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ic had come to the following 
conclusions. An air division consisted of 3-6 air regiments. Air regiments were 
always 'pure', i.e. either fighter or reconnaissance or ground-attack regiments, 
etc. They corresponded to a German Gruppe and, in their turn, usually 
consisted of 4 squadrons (Staffeln). Although the theoretical wartime strength 
Was 60 aircraft, a fighter or ground-attack regiment in fact had only 48, and a 
bomber or reconnaissance regiment only 36, aircraft. The actual strength of 
squadrons varied between 9 and 12 machines. 
I Reconnaissance aircraft were grouped together in reconnaissance air regi- 
ments, independent reconnaissance squadrons, and independent long-range 
reconnaissance squadrons; as a rule they came under the command of the air 
divisions. There were also independent squadrons for short-range reconnais- 
sance, artillery-spotting, and liaison duties; tactically these came under the 
army corps but for supplies under the air divisions. The bulk of the reconnais- 
sance forces consisted of the outdated R-5 and R-6 models. The few R-ios and 
I- 1 6s were more modern. Organization of the fighters and long-range fighters 
was similar. 

The principal fighter model was the I-16 (Rata). Alongside it there was the 
outdated I- 15 with its variants I-151 and I-153. The Rata was considered a 
modem aircraft and was more manoeuvrable, albeit slower, than the Me- 109. 
It was superior to German bomber aircraft, but its older plywood construction 
made it vulnerable to cannon fire and highly inflammable. This no longer 
applied to the newer metal version. The pilot was protected by the engine in 
front of him and 8-mm. armour behind. Its attacking weapons, four fuselage 
machine-guns, were not considered equal to those of German machines. Little 
was known about the MiG and LaGG models about to be introduced, and 
virtually nothing about a new twin-engined 'destroyer' plane. 

The bomber force consisted of 'fast bomber' and 'long-range bomber' 
regiments in the appropriate air divisions. The former were equipped with SB- 
2s and SB-3S, copies of the American Martin bombers; the latter used DB-3S 
in addition to some older TB types. With a bomb-load of i,oookg. the 
penetration depth of the SB models was estimated at 600 km. and that of the 
DB-3S at about 1,200 km. The defensive armament of the SB models was 
considered poor, that of the DB-3S better. The former were believed to be 
suitable only for night attack, and only to a limited degree. No details were 
known of a new twin-engined bomber. 

The ground-attack units were equipped with only a handful of the modern 
SB- 1 and Vultee V-i 1 models; for the rest they relied on the outdated RZ, DI- 
6, I-15, and I-4 types. The transport units were organized in 'heavy air 
regiments', equipped predominantly with older models, and earmarked also 
for the transportation of paratroop and air-landing units. There were, in 
addition, a small number of ambulance aircraft attached to armies, corps, and 
divisions. The naval air units, organized in brigades and independent squad- 
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rons, did not meet modern requirements. There were no aircraft-carriers. As 
for aircraft armament, the 7.62-mm. 'Shkas' machine-gun had proved its 
worth in Spain and Mongolia. No details were known of aircraft cannon. 
High-explosive bombs of up to 500 kg. were assumed to exist, as well as 
fragmentation bombs of up to I5 kg., 2-kg. incendiary bombs, 2.5-kg. thermite 
incendiary bombs, and 10-kg. and 50-kg. oil-filled incendiary bombs. Only the 
I-i6s and the SB-3S had fuel-tank shields. As for the bombing force, it was 
believed that only the formation leaders' machines were equipped with trans- 
mission and receiving equipment; refurbishment with new aircraft types, it 
was thought, would progress slowly. The fact that during the eighteen months 
before the beginning of the war 2,739 aircraft' 18 of the most modem types had 
been produced— 399 Yak-i, 1,309 MiG-3, and 322 LaGG-3 fighters, 460 twin- 
engined bombers of the Pe-2 type, and 249 IL-2 ground-attack aircraft, among 
the best close-combat planes in the world— was not known to the Luftwaffe 
Operations Staff Ic. 

In contrast to 1939, the state of training of the flying personnel was regarded 
as generally good, though not equal to that of the Luftwaffe. Night- and blind- 
flying skills were considered inadequate, the ability of crews to act independ- 
ently underdeveloped because of excessive formation flying, tactical training 
unsatisfactory, but combat-readiness in daytime and good weather was 
thought adequate. 

Ground organization in the western part of European Russia, especially 
around Leningrad and Moscow, was found to be close-knit and still being 
extended, and new airfields completed since 1939 were known to exist in 
eastern Poland and in the Baltic region. According to the degree of technical 
equipment, a distinction was made between 'first-degree airfields' (corre- 
sponding to German air-bases and furnished with concrete hangars and run- 
ways, road connections, fuel-tanks, and bomb-depots), 'second-degree 
airfields', and 'third-degree airfields' (corresponding to German forward air- 
fields without permanent structures), as well as a large number of airstrips. 
'First-degree airfields' were, for the most part, the locations of the staffs of 
major air formations and their supply staffs. Supplies, coming under the 
Supreme Administration of Air Troops, were operated in peacetime by the 
military districts by way of 'main bases', corresponding to the German 'air 
parks', and movable air-bases under the control of the air divisions. Of some 
2,000 identified airfields in western Russia only 200 were regarded as suitable 
for bomber formations. The remainder, because of a lack of installations, were 
often too exposed to the effects of weather, so that the whole organization had 
only limited value for the operational employment of flying formations. The 
advantage of mobile air-bases was put in question by inadequate transport 
routes. In point of fact, since the autumn of 1940 the runways of more than 250 
airfields in the western frontier regions of the Soviet Union had been ex- 
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tended, and 164 new airfields were built between 8 April and 15 July 1941, 
especially in the new frontier districts acquired by the incorporation of eastern 
Poland and the Baltic States. To ensure a high degree of combat-readiness 
and mobility, each air regiment had a main airfield, a reserve airfield, and a 
field airstrip assigned to it. For the same reason a start was made in April 1941 
on severing the flying formations from their rearward services and organizing 
the latter on a territorial basis. In the western frontier military districts there 
were now 36 base areas, each designed to ensure supplies for between two and 
four air divisions. 3 ' 9 

In the opinion of the Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ic an independent com- 
munications system in the Soviet air forces did not exist. The controlling 
authority was the Inspectorate of Red Army Communications, to which the 
communications officers of the senior air staffs reported. Communications 
units existed with the air staffs of the military districts, air divisions, and air- 
bases, but not with the flying formations, which, had only on-board radio- 
telegraphy operators and other RT personnel. The principal means of 
communication was radio traffic. In critical situations there was often en-clair 
radio traffic, although this was against regulations. Aerial RT communications 
were regarded as poorly organized, the network was thought inadequate for a 
flexible conduct of air operations, and the RT personnel were considered to be 
lacking in skill. 

Anti-aircraft artillery was part of the army and came under the command of 
army formations or the commanders of homeland air-defence regions, who 
also controlled the fighter arm and the air observer and air-raid warning 
services. It was believed that the Soviet army's AA artillery had a strength of 
1,200 heavy and 1,200 light guns, in addition to 800 AA machine-guns and 700 
searchlights; the home-defence and coastal AA artillery was thought to have 
1,600 heavy and 1,800 light guns, as well as a substantial number of AA 
machine-guns and searchlights. Joindy the two organizations therefore had at 
their disposal over 700 heavy and 500 light AA batteries and at least 150 AA 
machine-gun platoons and 100 searchlight batteries. In actual fact, the home- 
land air defences had 3,659 guns, 1,500 searchlights, and 850 barrage 
balloons.3 JO 

The Soviet aircraft industry was estimated to comprise some 50 airframe 
factories, 15 engine plants, 40 plants for equipment and instruments, and 100 
auxiliary enterprises, employing altogether over a million workers — 250,000 of 
them in the airframe and engine works. No more than 50 per cent of produc- 
tion-plan targets were thought to be attained. Engine manufacture in particu- 
lar was believed to be dependent on foreign models, production of equipment 
and instruments to be unsatisfactory, and air safety, in consequence, to be 
greatly diminished. New light-metal alloys had not proved satisfactory, and 
Stalin's purges had left weaknesses in industrial management. There was a 



Kozevtiikov, KomandovanU, 20 ff. ,s ° Gesckichus des zmiten Wettkriega, iii. 511. 
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continuing shortage of adequately trained engineers and skilled workers. For 
that reason improvements in production or technological progress were con- 
sidered unlikely. The known centres of Soviet aerial armaments were the 
Moscow and Leningrad areas, and the regions of central Russia, the Ukraine, 
and the Urals.*" 

Despite the Soviet Union's large oil deposits, especially in the Caucasus and 
the Urals, its fuel situation was regarded as unsatisfactory because of increas- 
ing consumption, great losses in transport, and wastage at processing plants. 
There was a particular shortage of aviation fuel. Even in peacetime it had been 
possible to supply the flying formations and the army only by severely cutting 
back on the requirements of industry and the population. The centre of the 
Soviet armaments industry and war economy was still believed to be west of 
the Urals, mainly in the Ukraine and the Donets basin. Soviet intentions to 
transfer 40-50 per cent of overall industrial production to the Urals and the 
Kuznetsk basin by the beginning of the 1940s were not believed to be even 
remotely realizable. There was insufficient knowledge of the development of 
industries in Asian Russia or in the Far East. 

It was further believed that the railways, which handled 90 per cent of 
freight and passenger traffic, were not adequately developed. Development of 
inland waterways, which carried only 8 per cent of freight traffic, would still 
take a long time. The road system seemed to be incomplete, too thin on the 
ground, and in poor condition; it was certainly unable to relieve the railways 
to any great extent. Thus only the railways were credited with any military 
importance. Civil aviation— among other things in view of its intended trans- 
formation to military uses in wartime— was regarded as significant for the 
Soviet Union; technical improvements of the road network, however, and the 
fleet of aircraft were considered primitive, and the military uses of civilian 
aviation therefore inadequate. 

Summarizing its findings, the Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ic arrived at the 
conclusion that, in spite of its threefold or fourfold numerical superiority,'" 
the Soviet air forces' striking power was substantially less than that of the 
German Luftwaffe. In view of the vastness-of the territory to be covered, the 
numerical strength of the front-line formations was insufficient. Doubts were 
expressed whether training and operational leadership were enough to ensure 
close co-operation with the ground forces. The cumbersome nature of opera- 
tional command, believed to be hard and ruthless but lacking in training for 

See Schwabedissen, Russische Luftwaffe, 61.-2, MGFA Lw ah; Jahrbuch dcr deutschen 
Luftwaffe ig 39 , 39-40; Handbuch det neuzeidichen Whrwissemchaften, iii/2. 400 No notice was 
evidently taken of the highly positive judgements of the French air industrialists Louis Breguet 
and Henry Potez m 1036 on the great achievements and manufacturing progress of the Soviet 
aircnft industry, see Cot. (retd.) Schuettel, Entwickiung und Beurteilung der russischen 
Luftwaffe bis zum Knegsbegmn mit Sowjetrufiland [Development and assessment of the Russian 
air force prior to the beginning of the war with the Soviet Union], 26-7, BA-MA Lw 107/68 or 
Schwabedissen, Russische Luftwaffe, 62-3, MGFA Lw 22/1. 
>" i. SH, KTB, pt. A, 275 (22 June 1941), BA-MA RM 7/25. 
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modern operations, as well as the difficult communications, did not suggest a 
systematic creation of operational or strategic main efforts in response to the 
situation. The leadership, moreover, tended towards rigid patterns, was im- 
peded by Party control, and was incapable of standing up to an opponent with 
modern equipment. Ground organization was backward, supply organization 
was poor. Russians, finally, had no natural technical gifts. For all these reasons 
it was estimated that the combat-readiness of the Soviet air forces was only 50 
per cent of their actual capacity, and hence inadequate. In a war against a well- 
equipped modern adversary this figure would soon drop further. The combat- 
readiness of the entire air force, in view of the poor supply facilities and the 
dependence of airfields on weather conditions, could be jeopardized in a 
relatively short time by attacks on airfields and supply installations.^ Soviet 
AA artillery was poorly equipped and, apart from a few important cities, 
provided no adequate protection considering the size of the country and of the 
Soviet armed forces. 

Although the Soviet war economy was regarded as safe well into the future, 
because of its wealth of raw-material resources, it had been incapable, even 
under peacetime conditions, of meeting the needs of the armaments industries 
while at the same time ensuring adequate supplies of foodstuffs, clothes, and 
consumer goods for the population. The quality of manufactured goods was 
still unsatisfactory in many areas, with production of rejects extremely high. 
All industries were suffering from a painful shortage of skilled workers and 
adequately trained managing staff. In the' event of a prolonged war the aircraft 
industry would not be able to prevent a rapid decline in front-line strength. 
Disruption at the intersection-points of the east-west and north-south railway 
lines would have a disastrous effect on transportation and supply facilities. All 
other shortages, no matter how serious, would seem slight by comparison with 
such a failure of goods traffic in the event of war. The information brochure, 
however, also pointed out that, despite the existence of a number of bottle- 
necks in the war industry, the vast spread of the armaments industry and its 
concentration in safe areas would ensure that no branch of industry would be 
so badly interfered with as to disrupt the overall supply of the USSR to any 
decisive degree. 

The Luftwaffe leadership's general picture of the Soviet air forces was 
entirely correct in many respects in the military field; this was later extensively 
confirmed not only by German Luftwaffe officers^ during the first phase of 
the campaign in the east, but also by postwar publications in Britain,-' 1 * the 
United States,' 26 and above all in the eastern bloc. 3 " The Soviet sources, 

See also annexe 1 toAOK 17 la No. 222/41 g.Kdos. Chefe., 14 May 1941, 8, BA-MALII AK 
16041/9. 

w Schwabedissen, Russische Luftwaffe, ch. 2, pp. 1-130, esp. 128-9, MGFA Lw 22/1. 

s*s Lee, Soviet Air Force. 

Garthoff, Soviet Military Doctrine. On the development of the Soviet ait forces up to 1941 see 
also Hardesty, Red Phoenix, 1 1-59; Whiting, 'Soviet Aviation'; Greenwood, 'Great Patriotic War', 
69-76. 

Kozevnikov, Komandovanie, 15-35; Gesckichte des Grofien Vaterlandischen Kncges, l. 522-59. 
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because of their presumably deliberate concealment of data, do not permit any 
reliable direct comparisons of strength. They do, however, show that at the 
beginning of the German attack the Soviet air forces were in a state of 
reorganization, of retraining on more modern machines, and of unreadiness 
albeit m the expectation of a major confrontation— just as the German com- 
mand had assumed. Also correct, though with certain reservations, were the 
German assumptions in the tactical-operational area: inability to wage an 
effective strategic bombing war,^ the offensive and co-operative^ character 
of the rules of engagement of the Soviet air forces, their structure and chain of 
command, the main effort of their deployment, the quality of the Soviet 
aircraft types, their armament and equipment, the poor standard of training, 
of the ground organization, of the supply-system, and of the communications 
network, the effectiveness of Russian AA artillery, the inactivity of Soviet 
paratroop and air-landing troops, the operational command's immobility and 
inadequate concentration of effort, and the poor striking power of the Soviet 
air force generally. 

On the other hand, there was an underestimation of the value of pre-military 
education in the Soviet Union and of the Russian ability to improvise; this 
compensated for many shortcomings in ground organization, supplies, and 
transport routes. There was also the fact that the Russian soldier had been 
brought up to defend himself against air attacks with every means at his 
disposal, including camouflage and infantry weapons. There was, on the 
German side, a failure to realize that the unfavourable ratio of Soviet air 
strength to the vastness of the territory applied even more so to the numeri- 
cally far weaker German Luftwaffe. 

The biggest mistake was probably in the assumed number of Soviet ma- 
chines. On 22 June 1941 the Luftwaffe operations staff believed that of 5,800 
aircraft in the European part of the Soviet Union only 1,300 bombers and 
1,500 fighters were fully combat-ready,"- although radio intercepts at the 
beginning of that month had established the presence of 13,000-14,000 front- 
line machines in western Russia.-". Not until 19 July 1941 did Luftwaffe 
estimates approach the real figures. By then a total strength of 8,700 aircraft 
was believed to exist in the European part of the Soviet Union at the beginning 
of the campaign, made up of 4,000 fighters, 2,000 bombers, and 1,800 recon- 
naissance and other front-line machines; in addition there were some 7,500 
trainer planes.* 1 These figures were more or less in line with later unofficial 
Soviet data, according to which nearly a half of some 18,000 front-line aircraft 
The principles of a strategic air war in a major conflict with a powerful enemy had not yet 
been worked out, because of a lack of appropriate experience. Organization of the air foreewa 
based on the lessons of lesser wars, such as that against the Japanese in ,039- and agTinst RnlTnd 
m '939-40. The weaknesses of such an order of baule were revealed during the very first few 
weeks of the war. See Groehler, 'Anfangspcriode', 121 

J lJ he dr f ft ° f th l Red A T y ' S ^'^"i" order of June .941 stated: 'The main task of the 
air forces 1S to contnbute to the success of the ground forces in combat and operation, and to 
ensure control of the air' (.Geschkhu d« Gmjim Vaietendisch™ Krieges, i 322-1) 
Z ^~^ A 7 ' 25 ' 275 " Hiimmelchen, 'Luftstreitkrafte der UdSSR\ r,i 

Ob.d.L., Fii.Stab Ic, Lagebericht No. 679, BA-.MA RJ_ 2 II/251 
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were Stationed in the western frontier districts, viz. 5,300 fighters (including 
1^762 I-i6s and 1,549 I-*53s) 2,800 bombers, 450 reconnaissance machines, 
and 400 ground-attack aircraft Thus German estimates of the front-line 
strength of the Soviet air forces prior to the campaign were too low by nearly 
a half, for those stationed in the European part of the Soviet Union by about 
30 per cent, for fighters by a half, and for bombers by about a third — unless 
one takes as a basis the later German assumption of 28,265 Soviet front-line 
planes at the beginning of the eastern campaign. 334 It is true that the Luftwaffe 
Operations Staff Ic had, rather boastfully, expected at least a threefold Soviet 
superiority in the air, which they optimistically regarded as more than offset by 
Germany's qualitative lead, but they had proceeded from the low estimates of 
Soviet combat strength — most probably excluding the home-defence and 
naval air formations and only counting pure war-planes available in the east, 
i.e. bombers, fighters, dive-bombers, and twin-engined 'destroyers'. The 
modern Soviet types, whose existence did not become known until shortly 
before the campaign, caused no concern because it was assumed that the war 
would be over before Soviet aircrews had a chance to familiarize themselves 
with them. 335 

Far more serious, however, was the German underestimation of the overall 
strategic sphere; this reflected the lack of overall strategic training of the 
Luftwaffe General Staff. The decisive aspect in a prolonged war of attrition 
was the Soviet Union's total potential; although such a war was regarded as 
the worst possible scenario, it appears to have been left out of consideration. 
What really was important was Soviet morale, economic and air-armaments 
capacity, and the relations between the civil and armaments sector in the 
Soviet economy. This last factor, in particular, was seen with western Euro- 
pean eyes: civilian requirements were assessed far too high, and Russian 
determination and ability to restrict civilian needs were misread. Industrial 
development beyond the Urals and the switch of capacity to those areas were 
being underrated, as were the military importance of civil aviation and the 
actual performance and development potential of the transport system, of the 
Soviet economy in general, and the air-armaments industry in particular. In 
1939 the Soviet Union was already producing some 2,000 more aircraft than 
Germany, viz. an annual total of io,382, 336 whereas even in February 1941 
Colonel-General Ernst Udet, the Generalluftzeugmeister — (the Luftwaffe's 
Director of Air Armament), reported Soviet production as being only 600 
aircraft per month 337 and in May 1941 the Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ic 

'» Hummelchen, 'Luftstreitlcrafte der UdSSR', 327, 330; Kozevnikov, Komandovank, 16. 

J" Annexe 8 to Lt.-Cot. {Gen. Staff) Sorge: Die luftstrategische Lage Mitteleuropas [The 
aerial-strategy position of central Europe], GenSt 8. Abt., 14 Apr. 1944, BA-MA RL 2 IV/170. The 
Speer ministry also believed in the autumn of 1943 that the Soviets had entered the war with 
28,000 aircraft (Wag-SU-30/43, 27 Aug. 1943, geh. Reiehssache, BA-MA Lw 106/13). See sect. 
I.11.2 at n. 131 (Hoffmann) on Soviet aircraft construction between 1938 and 22 June 1941. 

"s Moriu, 'Fehleinschatzung', 178. »' Soviet Air Force, 400. 

J" Generalluftzeugmeister's letter to Goring, 5 Feb. 1941, BA-MA RL 3/63, 72 10. 
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assumed an annual production capacity of only 3,500-4,000 front-line ma- 
chines.^ i n actuaI factj in spite Qf destmction3 relocation, and the loss of 
extensive industrial regions, the Soviet aircraft industry not only kept pace 
with that of Germany, but by 1941 surpassed it by more than 3,000, producing 
a total of 15,735 aircraft that year,™ 

* 

(c) Preparations for Deployment 

Given the requirement of nine to twelve months" for the construction of an 
aircraft and hence for increasing aircraft production, industrial preparations 
for the war in the east with such a high-technology service as the German 
Luftwaffe should have started long before the military preparations: with the 
opening of the campaign originally laid down for mid-May 194 r they should 
therefore have begun no later than July 1940. As the war was going to be a land 
war, it would have been necessary in particular to increase the number of 
medium bombers, ground-attack, and transport aircraft earmarked for co- 
operation with the army, and also that of reconnaissance and fighter planes 
But nothing of the kind was done. Admittedly, the main effort of the arma- 
ments industry was switched to the Luftwaffe and the navy, but that was 
intended for the struggle against Britain; besides, with an early switch back to 
production for the ground forces the earlier shift of emphasis was never carried 
out,"' The technical department's Aircraft Delivery Plan No. 18 of 1 July 1940 
remained in force almost unchanged until November 1940:^ At that time 
there were no indications of intensified air-force rearmament against the 
Soviet Union. The Generalluftzeugmeister Udet had told his ministry of 
avjation staff after the western campaign that the war was now finished and all 
those aircraft were no longer needed.w New developments in the pipeline, 
unless completed in 1940 or becoming effective in 1941, had been put on hold 
since February 1940.3* Production of the He-177 long-range bomber was 
postponed by three months and limited to just a handful per month. Not until 
January 1942 did production pick up with a few machines. Much the same 
applied to the Me-210, which Jeschonnek wanted as the standard short- 
range bomber-also to be used later for die eastern campaign-but which 
was simultaneously being developed as a hit-and-run bomber, destroyer 
and reconnaissance machine. Here the lack of firm control by the 
Generalluftzeugmeister was particularly felt: for instance, he did not stop his 
friend Willy Messerschmidt from halting the development of the Me- no 
(which itself was to go out of production) in order to develop a new machine 
with all its teething troubles-which in any case began manufacture only in 
» ! Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 272, MGFA Lw 4/1 

(Hotoanfr'^ 1 ''"^^ 4 °°' LUSar> ^ WeaP ° m ' 1I4 "' S; SK a ' SO SeCt " I n - 2 at '3' 
»» Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 60. w See ch. I.m (Muller) 

Z * ° 2 ,!V^ 74 ?' 4 ° g - Kd ° S - BA_MA **- 3 /lo 'S- w Ishoven, V*i, 418. 

LuftlffS^LTstn^ st ° P ' ; °" 11,15 and °" the He - 77 and ME -"° s « »°°s> 
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July 1 94 1 and then in very small numbers. Altogether the German aircraft 
industry was suffering at the time from Hitler's armaments policy, Udet's 
incompetence,*' insufficient rationalization,^ and inadequate use of available 
capacity. 347 

The decisive reason, however, for the lack of a perceptible increase in 
aircraft production in the summer and autumn of 1940 seems to be that the 
Luftwaffe High Command evidently did not then expect a new campaign — 
either because it was not yet fully privy to Hitler's plans in the east or because 
it was not yet taking them seriously. At any rate, on 15 October 1940 
Generalingenieur Tschersich, the Generalluftzeugmeister's planning chief, in 
a planning survey up to the year 1950 assumed a state of peace from 1 April 
1941 onwards, with monthly aircraft losses of only 1 per cent as against 25 or 
more per cent in wartime; outdated models were to be replaced by new ones 
only to the extent of actual losses. Not until I April 1947 was a state of war 
once more assumed. 348 

Even as late as 15 November 1940 the operations department of the 
Luftwaffe General Staff stated: '[Germany's] own [aircraft] production at best 
ensures maintenance of the present strength. Expansion is impossible (either 
in personnel or in material).' 349 This statement is in line with the programmes 
and programme drafts for aircraft production^" submitted by the technical 
department of the Generalluftzeugmeister after November-December 1940, 
i.e. at a time when the Luftwaffe too had received instructions to prepare for 
the campaign in the east. Generally speaking, during the period envisaged for 
the eastern campaign, summer-autumn 1941, these contain production 
figures for the various aircraft categories no higher (or only slightly higher) 
than earlier programmes, e.g. Delivery Plan No. 16 of 1 November 1939M 1 or 
No. 18 of 1 July 1940. Only for bombers is a monthly production increment 
recorded of about 100 to approximately 350; for fighters there is an increment 
of only about 25-50 up to the end of 1941. Production of reconnaissance 
planes, dive-bombers, ground-attack aircraft, destroyers, and transport ma- 

"> On Udet's personality see the still unsurpassed study by Suchenwirth, Udet, MGFA I.w 21/ 
6; also Ishoven, Udet; Herlin, Uder, and Irving, Rise and Fall, 151-5. 

x* See Harten, Leistungssteigerung, 3, MGFA; Irving, Rise and Fall, 208-9. 

5" Fig. I.i, 'Aircraft Division Industry Report (European Report No. 4), in United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey, vol. ii. 

* a Reichsluftfahrtministerium GL 1, GL 1 No. 710/40 g.Kdos., 15 Oct. 1940: 'Industrie- 
Vorplanung bis 1.4.1945 ("IVP 45")' [Industrial forward planning up to 1 Apr. 1945], explanation 
to annexe No. I, graph-sheet 'Gesamtplanungs-Ubersicht 1933 bis 1950' [Overall planning survey 
1933 to 1950], BA-MA RL 3/1086, 400-1. 

*» Lw.Fu.Stab la (KM) to iL [in the naval Operations staff], 15 Nov. 1940, BA-MA OKM, 
Case GE 968/PG 32968, 292. 

350 The following programmes and drafts are relevant: Lieferplan No. 18/2 (1 Oct. 1940); No. 
18/3(11 Nov. 1940); No. io/i (20 Nov. 1940 and I Feb. 1 941); No. 19/2 ([5 Mar. and 1 June 1941); 
BA-MA RL 3/990, 991, 1016, 993, 994, 1015. The calls for new constructions underlying the 'X- 
Fall-Studie 1941' [Study Case X 1941] with its substantially higher figures for bombers (480) were 
obviously not incorporated in the planning work (GL 1 No. 99/41 (ID) g.Kdos., 6 Feb. 1941, BA- 
MA RL 3/1 104). 

»' C-Amts-Programm No. 16, LC 2 IA No. 855/39 g.Kdos., 1 Nov. 1939, BA-MA Lw 103/5. 
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chines was not increased. Indeed, for destroyer aircraft there was an actual 

no tTe Met: ^ ^ ^ ^^Z^Zt 

and IT Ion " Production targets fluctuated at about 70 close-range 

SL2 ' , SC reconnaissance ™<*ines, 330-60 bombers, 250-300 
fighters, 135 declining, to IOO destroyers, 60 dive-bombers, and 45 1 aison and 
42 transport machmes per month. For 1942 the trend towaJl mc^ed 
bcnber and fighter producdon cominuedj y with producti ^™ c a ^ 
ca tegones remaining unchanged, however, for the bombers the grapL begS to 
flatten out. This, then, was the state of armaments planning in *e S prE* of 
I94i; the earhest date that this production could have had an e ffS „n 
operates in the east would have been at the end of Zt was P Ltd as " 
short war. One is left with the impression that planning was mail for me 

Elfw ^ CXPeCted t0 be 3 won in the east In vJw of 

the fact that at least Goring and Jeschonnefc had been aware of Hitler" Tsttrn 
plans s.nce the summer of I94 o, the lack of an armament effort must b^ 
mbuted also to the strong sense of German military superior^ after the 
campaign ,n the west, to the feeling that British air rail would have on y an 
Z^Z m V: °r an territ ^- w hich it was believed ould be 
handled by minor fighter forces^-and to an over-optimistic estimate of the 
Soviet enemy; tins was shared also byjodl. Belief in the superiority of German^ 

SrSn^tht " ^ *«* *** ^ ^ 
Amencans-the Russians were evidently not being considered then-and 

therefore to produce quality rather than quantity was reflected ako in tie 

instruction of the Wehrmacht High Command of 7 FebniaTi94i on * 

urgency of the production programmes^ ftat instruction govZned P nori Ue 

sssr* armaments pro8ran,me up to ^ ^-^^rs 

Actual military preparations by the Luftwaffe for the eastern camoaien seem 
o have begun shortly before Hitler's Directive No. 21 of ,8 iSSJS? 

followin °" " ^ ab ° V r menti - ed S-era, tasks, this directive comamedTe 
following mstructions for the new campaign: elimination of the Soviet air 
forces at the very start; next-or, if circumstances required, simultaneous I 

S o mt"™ P S ° Uth ; disrU P tion ™' communication? accond- 

ng to the,r .mportance to the operations; finally, the capture of nearbv kev 

STEJ taskT 7 h aS ri r CrOSSin8S W Paratr0 °P ^ air-landTg forces 
This last task was later abandoned. The most important sentences of me 
directive were: 'In order to concentrate all forces against the Smy's „ It 

tt^ ed duSr POrt ° f ** amly ' amlamentS indus ^ -"no t tl b 
comr5?,H g K mam ° peratl0n - wh ™ ground movements have been 
completed can such a.r attacks be considered-primarily against thVuS! 
reg,on> As the objective of the advance had been'definedbyX generaVnne 

«' See Galland, The First and the Last, i ! 4 ff. 
M Thomas, Wehr- and Riistungswinschafi, 383. 
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Volga-Archangelj it was obvious that any operational or strategic employment 
of the Luftwaffe would start at a later stage and that until then it would be tied 
to the army as an auxiliary arm. After that, would it still have sufficient 
strength to operate against the Soviet armaments potential in the depth of the 
country? The higher production figures envisaged for the second half of 1941, 
especially for bombers, suggest that German planning may not have been 
aimed solely against Britain after the achievement of the objectives in the east, 
but perhaps for the latter contingency as well. It was evidently thought that the 
ground battle could be accomplished with the Luftwaffe's existing strength, so 
long as that was maintained. ™ All further directives and orders, including 
those for the army, 355 emphasized the attachment of the Luftwaffe to the army. 
Thus Hitler at the end of March 1941 pointed out that 'air operations must be 
closely co-ordinated with ground operations. The Russians will crumple under 
the massive impact of our tanks and planes.' 35 * It is possible that the Luftwaffe 
operations staff was not entirely in agreement with such a use of its air 
strength: in a statement to the navy on the day of the opening of the cam- 
paign 3 " the Luftwaffe pointed out that it also had the task of destroying the 
enemy's armaments industry. Nevertheless, out of at total of 30 bomber 
Gruppen, 8 Ju-88 and Do- 17 Gruppen, 4 Me- 109 fighter Gruppen, and 3 Ju- 
87 dive-bomber Gruppen were equipped with bomb-aiming and -release 
devices for low-level attacks on marching columns and live targets. 158 

The talks in October 1940 had evidently been only preliminary contacts 
between Luftwaffe and army; in December 1940, however, the Luftwaffe 
general attached to the army commander-in-chief ordered the creation of new 
close-range reconnaissance Staffeln from those already in existence. 35 ' At the 
end of January he and the chief of the Army General Staff agreed on the 
distribution of the Luftwaffe close-range and long-range reconnaissance 
Staffeln which came tactically under army command. 36 " Commencing from 15 
March, they were to be transferred to the army command authorities already 
in the east (see Annexe Volume, No. 2). It was decided that the main effort of 
aerial reconnaissance should be directed towards main railways and trunk 
roads, as well as assembly areas of major enemy armoured and motorized 
formations. It was to be co-ordinated with ground reconnaissance and, to 
economize forces, to be carried out in close co-operation with air-fleet and air- 
corps staffs. Army groups and armoured groups were given priority in being 

'« See Jodl, ibid. 437. 

»s OKH/GenStdH OpAbt (IN) No. 050/41 g.Kdos.,31 Jan. 1941, 12, BA-MA RH 19 1/67; Abt. 
Landesveneidigung No. 441058/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. (lOp), 21 June 1941 to WPr, betr.: Barbarossa, 
BA-MA, RW 4/v. 578, 88. 

« 6 Haider, Diaries, 846 (30 Mar. 1941). 

»' 1. SH. KTB, pt. A, 274, BA-MA RM 7/25; KTB OKW i. 346 (6 Mar. 1941). 
»» Deichmann, Unterstiitzung des Heeres, 73-4, MGFA Lw 10. 

»» Armeeoberkommando 2— Koluft— Abt. la/Br.B. No. 530/40 g.Kdos., 14 Dec. 1940, BA- 
MA, 2. Armee, 41181/94. 

!*» Haider, Diaries, 762 (27 Jan. 1941), 811-12 (27 Feb 1941); annexes 5a, 5b to OKH GenStdH 
OpAbt (IN) No. 050/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 31 Jan. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/67, 147 If. 
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furnished with reconnaissance Staffeln. Night reconnaissance units were sta- 

r^r* r points , of m t in effort ° f * e atuck - i™*™* 

sance Staffeln were also to be used for ranging and adjustment of super-heavy 
artillery. The army, moreover, had several anti-aircraft units tactically placed 
under .ts command for the protection of the ground troops. I and II AA 
Corps, attached to Air Fleet* 2 and 4, depended mainly on Armoured Groups 

> fi °K attack were to support - 111 addition > alon S with -*e 

Luftwaffe s fighter units, they were responsible for the aerial protection of 
mobile units, airfields, and supply-routes.3" Operationally, the mixed AA 
battalions were generally placed under the army corps, the light AA battalions 
under the armoured divisions. The staff of a Luftwaffe commander (Koluft) 
included a staff officer of the AA artillery; he regulated the use of AA artillery 
within the command area of the army in question. In order to improve 
channels of command, AA regimental staffs were soon set up, to which the AA 
battalions belonging to the army area were subordinated (see Annexe Volume, 
No. 2). The short- and long-range reconnaissance units, as well as AA and air- 
signals units, assigned and tactically subordinated to the army, came under the 
Luftwaffe commanders attached to army and armoured group HQs, who in 
turn in every respect came under the Luftwaffe commanders attached to the 
army group HQs. Heading all the Luftwaffe units subordinated to the army 
was the Luftwaffe general attached to the army commander-in-chief. In order 
to maintain close links with the army authorities and to keep the air fleets 
and air corps informed on the current ground situation and the army's 
recnurements, air liaison commands were detailed to the armies, and air 
information liaison parties to army corps and armoured divisions.** In spite of 
the vastness of the territory, the army was given only 6 more long-range 
reconna.ssance Staffeln than in the western campaign, in fact ,6, including 
3 newly established night reconnaissance Staffeln for the army group HQs 
As against 30 close-range reconnaissance Staffeln in the western campaign' 
the army now had a total of 56 Staffeln, of which 20 were armoured-formation 
and 36 army reconnaissance Staffeln. The actual strength of the close-ranee 
reconnaissance Staffeln was generally only seven Hs-126 and FW-189 aircraft 
The long-range reconnaissance Staffeln were equipped with Ju-88s and 
Me-nos, the night reconnaissance Staffeln with Do-i 7 s. Neither in 
numbers nor in suitability of models ware the aerial reconnaissance forces 
adequate.- 1 ^ 

^J^H^Ta^T^ ^J™* fSpecUI for the Luftwaffe], 

A™ offic * n , of ; F!eet 1 an <J I Air Corps with command authorities of the armvl BA mT R 
fc' ,7/ 9 H 5 M b ' K ^' dW H S " d U N °- * Kd ° s - Chefs., 20 mT/^.bT]^- 

£. J^t!/^ (retd > UCbe ' A ^ Fle « 2 -~ "* Army 

'"1 Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 598-604, MGFA Lw 4/4. 
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■On 28 January 1941 the Luftwaffe quartermaster-general, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral von Seidel, participated in a conference in Haider's office on co-ordina- 
tion of ammunition and food supplies between army and Luftwaffe in the 
planned war in the east.* 41 . When the issue of winter clothing for air crews came 
up, the army representatives objected vigorously: the campaign would be 
finished by winter. 365 In the negotiations which followed it was decided to set 
up supply and transport liaison staffs as well as senior column commanders 
with the air fleets. Together with the army quartermaster agencies they would 
co-ordinate the transport columns of both services and ensure supplies for the 
air fleets. 366 Arrangements were also being made for the supply from the air of 
encircled or isolated army units. 367 

In accordance with Hitler's fundamental Order No. 1 only the chiefs of 
staff, the la and Ic officers, the quartermasters and senior quartermasters, and 
the communications and senior communications officers — in addition, of 
course, to the generals commanding the air fleets and their chiefs of staff- 
were initially permitted to prepare themselves by reflection and study for their 
specific tasks in the eastern campaign; this they had to do under conditions of 
strictest secrecy. Generally speaking, the air-fleet staffs were informed in 
January-February 1941, and the corps staffs a little later, that Hitler had 
decided to go to war against the Soviet Union because Molotov, on his visit to 
Berlin, had made demands unacceptable to Germany. Soviet ground forces, it 
was claimed, had been so reinforced, and construction of airfields along the 
demarcation-line so intensified, in recent months that offensive intentions on 
the part of the Soviet Union had to be assumed. These had to be pre- 
empted. 3 * 8 Quite a few officers interpreted the situation in the same way; to 
what extent this was a general feeling it is difficult to establish. The lower- 
ranking commanders were the last to be briefed on their new tasks. 

The Luftwaffe command authorities envisaged for the war in the east set up 
small working staffs to carry out preliminary work for the campaign; 36 ? thus Air 
Fleet 2 set up the 'Working Staff Gatow' in Berlin-Gatow in February 1 941, in 
April V Air Corps set up its 'Working Staff P' in Zamosc, and I Air Corps its 
'Special Staff B' also in Gatow. VIII Air Corps, being tied down in the Balkans 
and in the battle for Crete, was unable to set up a small working staff in Berlin- 

Gen. d. Fl. v. Seidel, in Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 38, MGFA Lw 4/9. 8< ves me date as 28 J an - 
1941. See KTB OKW\. 182 (28 Jan. 1941); Haider, KTB ii. 256 fit (not in trans.). 

J*s Questions pw to Col. (Gen. Staff) (retd.) Wodarg on 21 Mar. 1972, MGFA. It is possible 
that Wodarg referred to a different conference about the same time. 

J 66 The Luftwaffe supply liaison staff with Air Fleet 1 was set up by order of Luftgaukommando 
Belgien/Nordfrankreich— Quartiermeister/Ib No. 902/41 g.Kdos. of 31 Mar. 1941 — and renamed 
'Stab Kuttig' on 23 May 1941 {BA-MA RL 7/16); Dienstanweisung durch Luftgaukommando I, 
lb (F!.) No. 550/41 g.Kdos., 12 May 1941 (BA-MA RL 20/48). 

*' Qu 3/I Beitrage zum Befehl an die Befehlsstellen Siid, Mitte und Nord [Contributions to the 
order to the command authorities South, Centre, and North], 3 Mar. 1941, g.Kdos., nur durch 
Offizier tby officer only], BA-MA H 17/19'- 

3" Kesselring, Memoirs, 85-90; see Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 292-3, MGFA Lw 4/1. 

J" See Kesselring, Memoirs, 85-90; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 303 ff., MGFA Lw 4/1. 
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Gatow under the Corps la, Major (General Staff) Lothar von Heinemann 
«nt^ 20 May I04X. These camouflaged staffs were mainly concemeTS 
preparations for transferring their formations and with updating and extend 
ZwLT* ° rganiZati ° nS in ««* de P^-t areas assigned fo tnem Sey 
supervised die construction of new and the extension of existing airfields 
runways and taxiways, troops' quarters, radio navigation and communkation 

2nd" rr aing of ammunkion ' ^ and maSais ^u™™ 

kinds, and the reconnaissance of new airfields, closer to the front line. On the 

H I T ^ Pr ° Vided by ^ Luftwaffe °P^ions staff Ic they 
processed the orders for the first missions of their formations and played them 
through m war-games, map exercises, and discussions, as well as testing co- 
operate between flying formations, AA Mill^/eoLmwntaSoS^S, 
and army formations. The working staffs also organized map exercise S 
the commanding officers of the air formations and of the Luftwaffe suS 

agenc.es to make sure supplies would function; these, however, for reasons of 
secu t,, were stag£d shortIy before ^ Qf ^ r asonsof 

need for secrecy occasionally resulted in curious situations;- Construction 

rchtr 3 ; 3 "? 111138 ^ 38 CXtenSi ° n ° f thC *™« organization fo Zg" 
from r 7 ^ T" ^ f0F f ° matiCnS enga S ed in * e west " ^y officers 
ef 2 W a ^ , »O 0t ^ " ^ WEStem — -signed to 

Experience 3 ^ * aCqUamt ^ ^ latest operational 

./l"^ ™ pOTt3nce was attac hed to rapid transferability of VIII (Close- 
combat) An- Corps, which would co-operate very closely wim the army Tn s 

o"oo e t o 5 0rtC ° mingS b "W* fie ' d " There was a" shortfall oT^l 
20 000 . of necessary transport capacity; even during the subsequent cam- 

E£ o W im Dr o PO T b " * ^ *" and the ^adTo 

ho^ ' m P 7 '°. n 10 overcome *i* handicap. As fighters and dive- 
bombers had only a short radius of action, but nevertheless had to advance 
wiftly with the armoured spearheads, it was necessary to ensure a rapS 
forward transfer of their jump-off bases and hence a rapS forward t ans er of 

tZZT " M^t T ° thiS Cnd Pri ° rity paSses were ^ ^ their com' 
manders to enable them to take a place in the most forward columns ofX 

sT^H H f0rmatIOn ^ Field M ^hal Kmdring, commanding Air F.eett 
succeeded m gettmg Goring to agree to his additional demands- in view o 
*e fact that the forces concentrated in the central sector would have to bear 
the main brunt of the campaign. 

Kesseinng, AW„, 8 5 - 9; IM T ix. 205; Plocher, Krieg i m Oscen, 307-8, MGFA Lw 
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Of vital importance for the preparation of the deployment in the east was the 
work of the Luftgaukommandos (air region commands), as they were respon- 
sible for the ground organization in the Luftwaffe. A well-thought-out and 
smoothly functioning ground organization was the prerequisite of successful 
operation by the flying formations. The eastern Luftgaukommandos co-oper- 
ated closely with the working staffs mentioned above. With the beginning of 
the campaign initially fixed for 15 May, work during the ensuing months 
proceeded under considerable pressure of time, so that improvisation was 
indispensable, especially as the required personnel and material were arriving 
only gradually. For reasons of security it was often impossible to employ 
Polish workers. German labour was in short supply, even though some Reich 
Labour Service units and a few Luftwaffe construction battalions were avail- 
able. Motor transport consisted of a variety of types and was not sufficient to 
cope with all transportation tasks. Nevertheless, 105 airfields were enlarged or 
newly laid out in Luftgau II alone during the preparatory period or the first 
phase of the eastern campaign. Special difficulties attended the projects near 
the demarcation-line. Large-scale supplies of material had to be brought in 
during the hours of darkness. In daytime work proceeded behind screens. At 
the beginning of June the formations were informed of the jump-off bases 
assigned to them. Earlier notification had been ruled out for reasons of 
completion, command structure, and security. There was a 90 per cent success 
rate in the timely delivery of supplies for three days, at two missions per day. 
On 21 June the preparations were completed.' 72 

In the course of the preparations an arrangement which had proved its value 
in earlier campaigns was again resorted to — the Luftgaustabe z.b.V. (air region 
staffs for special duties). 373 Two of these were set up in the area of each air 
fleet. They were the 'extended arm' of the Luftgaukommandos. It was their 
task to act as supply staffs and keep the formations fully supplied with material 
and foodstuffs, and immediately to establish a ground organization — i.e. air- 
field and airstrip HQs — in the newly occupied territories, to restore captured 
airfields, and to support the flying units in their reconnaissance of new air- 
fields. In general, an 'air region staff for special duties' was instructed to co- 
operate with an air corps. The material problems of the 'air region staffs for 

3" On this see Air Gen. (retd.) Hellmuth Bieneck's paper on the history of Luftgau II, Fosen 
im Zweiten Weltkrieg (Poznari in the Second World War], MGFA, uncatalogued, and Plocher, 
Krieg im Osten, 324-35, MGFA Lw 4/1. See also the war diaries of the airfield commands 3/I 
Neuhausen (BA-MA RL 20/69) and Siedlce (BA-MA RL 20/272), as well as Luftgaukommando 
I, Quartiermeister Qu No. 1031/41 g.Kdos./Qu t, 23 Apr. 1941, betr.: Besondere Anordnungen 
Kir Planung4l, Ausbau der Bodenorganisation bis 15.5. 1941 [re Special instructions for planning 
41, development of ground organization until 15 May 1941] (BA-MA RL 20/51). 

™ See Air Gen. (retd.) Walter Somme: Aufstellung und Einsatz eines Luftgaustabes z.b.V. 
beim Krieg gegen RuCland von OstpreuGen aus [Structure and employment of an air-region staff 
for special duties in the war against Russia coming from East Prussia] (BA-MA Lw 107/67), and 
Dienstanweisung fur den Kommandeur des Luftgaustabes z.b.V. 1 [Service instruction for the 
commander of air-region staff for special duties 1], annexe to Luftgaukommando I, lb (Fl.) No. 
1284/41 g.Kdos., 12 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RL 20/48. 
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special duties' were considerable, as it piroved impossible to equip their trans- 
port columns and airfield HQs with a sufficient number of motor-vehicles. 
Attempts were made, however, shortly b efore the beginning of the campaign, 
to eliminate these shortcomings by unloading and movement exercises and by 
the utilization of all workshops within reach."* For the rearward areas outside 
the Reich frontier 'air defen'ce commanders' were appointed. Aerial defence of 
Romanian territory was the duty of the German Luftwaffe mission in Roma- 
nia, in the Slovak-Hungarian region it was conducted by Luftgau XVII 
Vienna, in the southern Government-General by Luftgau VIII Cracow, in the 
north by Luftgau II, and in East Prussia by Luftgau 1.3" 

Gradually and under conditions of strictest secrecy," 6 the Luftwaffe forma- 
tions, supported by radio deception and other measures, were withdrawn from 
operations against Britain. The first to be so withdrawn were the fighters, 
which were not needed for the night air offensive, and last the bombers, as the 
exponents of that offensive. The actual deployment of the Luftwaffe forma- 
tions in the east took place during the first three weeks of June 1941 within the 
timetable approved by Hitler.^ However, these movements did not remain 
hidden from British radio intelligence, which was able to read the Luftwaffe 
code." 8 As far as possible, the flying formations were first transferred to their 
home bases for a short period of rehabilitation; from there they flew to their 
deployment areas, avoiding major towns. The flights had to be carried out 
singly or in small units by way of remote intermediate refuelling bases. The 
motorized and ground-personnel sections were moved within the framework 
of the rail-borne overall deployment plan as far as, approximately, the Oder 
(Odra) line; from there they had to cover the final stretch by road. By noon of 
21 June the formations had to be assembled at airfields at an appropriate 
distance from the front line, on the central sector west of the Vistula, where 
they were stretched out and camouflaged as far as possible. Attempts were 
made to transfer about the same number of trainer planes stationed there back 
to the west. There was total radio silence. Reconnaissance planes kept con- 
stant watch on the airfields, looking out for anything that might prematurely 
betray the Luftwaffe's deployment. Not until evening were the units allowed 
to fly to their jump-off airfields near the frontier, flying singly or at very low 
level. Where the airfields could be observed by the enemy, the German planes 
flew in only on returning from their first operational mission,™ VIII Air Corps, 

™ Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 335-9, MGFA Lw 4/1. 

™ See Luftgaukommando VIII, Ffihrumesgruppe la No. 635/4! g-Kdos., 15 May 194,: Bcfehl 
fur den Ausbau der Luftverteidigung (Flakartillerie) im Luftgau VIII [Order for the enhancement 
of air defence-AA artillery— i n Luftgau VIII], BA-MA RL 20/281; and Grabmann, 
Luftverteidigung, 224, MGFA Lw 1 ib. 

'* 1MT xxxiv. 228-39. Whereas the deployment directive for the army is extant, no such 
d,rective seems to exist now for the Luftwaffe, although it must have existed then 

85 ff. ^ im ° Sten ' 303 ff " 3<>9 " 17 ' MGFA LW 4/1 ; abo Kesselri «E. Memoir,, 

"» See Hirtsley, British Intelligence, i. 473 ff. 

*» See Festungsstab Blaurock la/Koiuft Br.B. No. 857/41 g.Kdos., 14 June 1941 , BA-MA RH 
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which at the end of May and the beginning of June was still playing a major 
part in the capture of Crete,' had only 14 days to accomplish its transfer. On 
21 June it was still short of 600 motor-vehicles, 40 per cent of its aircraft, and 
a number of aircraft engines, transport columns, and communications equip- 
ment; this was painfully felt during the first few weeks of the attack. 380 Mission 
orders were all ready at the jump-off bases, complete with maps and target 
data of future operational zones; 381 these had also been supplied to all 
Luftwaffe staffs in the east. 

The deployment area extended behind an approximately 1,600-km. broad 
starting-front of the German army and its allies, and was aimed against an 
enemy front line roughly 2,400 km. in length between Odessa and Leningrad; 
added to this was the Finnish — German front line of about 1,000 km. The 
Luftwaffe's deployment was adapted to the operational and strategic objec- 
tives of the army, bearing in mind the two principal tasks of the Luftwaffe — 
elimination of the Soviet air forces by destroying them on the ground and in 
the air at the beginning of the conflict, followed by support for the army on the 
batdefield. Each army group had an air fleet assigned to it, and each army or 
armoured group at the focus of the fighting had one air corps (see Diagram 
I.iv-5). : 

In the area of Army Group South, Air Fleet 4 was under the command of 
Colonel-General Lohr (see Annexe Volume, No. 3). It was divided into IV Air 
Corps under Lieutenant-General Pfiugbeil, stationed in eastern Romania, V 
Air Corps under Lieutenant-General Robert Ritter von Greim in the Lublin- 
Zamosc area, II AA Corps under Lieutenant-General Otto Defiloch in south- 
ern Poland, and the German Luftwaffe mission in Romania under 
Lieutenant-General Wilhelm Speidel. Air Fleet 4 (see Table I.rv.5) numbered 
887 aircraft, of which 694 were operational. Added to these, in the southern 
sector, there were 239 reconnaissance and courier machines tactically subor- 
dinated to the army; of these 208 were operational. In addition, there were a 
number (no longer accurately determinable) of Romanian aircraft, possibly 
about 600, of which 350 were front-line machines and 250 reserve or trainer 
planes^" 1 — and, after 27 June 1941, 48 Hungarian aircraft.5 83 

24-8/44; Oberbaugruppe Siid, Oberst Gramm, la-No. 170/41 g.Kdos., 9 June 1941, BA-MA RH 
21-1/55; AOK. 18 Koluft la No. 21/41 g.Kdos. IX.Ang., 11 June 1941, BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/ 
19, on the manner of transfer of ground personnel and aircraft. See also Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 
309-17, MGFA Lw 4/1. 

* See BA-MA RL 8/239, 5&> 6<t; BA-MA RL 8/47, 1-2; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 317-21, 
MGFA Lw 4/1. 

*' Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 43-4, MGFA Lw 4/1. 

M» Data on the strength of the Romanian air forces on the eve of Barbarossa differ greatly. 
According to BA-MA RL 7/479 and 9/9 1 , the number of aircraft was 399, or 672, or 353; according 
to Fioetz, Kriegsmittel, 327-8, it was 365 plus 235 reserve and trainer planes; according to 
Kozevnikov, Komandovanie, 15, it was 623; Groehler, Luftkritg, 294, speaks of 500 (423 of them 
engaged against the USSR), and Soviet Air Force, 30, of 504 aircraft. 

* Kozevnikov, Komandovanie, 15, mentions only 48; Fioetz, Kriegsmittel, 319, mentions 232, 
and Csnadi, Nagyvaradi, and Winkler, A Magyar Reptiles Tortenete, 232, report 363. 
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Diagram I.,v. 5 . Luftwaffe Chain of Command in the East, 22 June 1941 
Source: Data of the study-group History of the Air War, Karlsruhe. 
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2. The German Air Force ^65 

The Romanian aircraft and AA guns were of a variety of mostly outdated 
models of international origin. The flying formations generally came under the 
Romany Air Corps. Each of the three Romanian air regions had a Romanian 
fighter Gruppe and two Romanian AA regiments assigned to it. The Roma- 
man homeland defence AA artillery, like the Romanian flying formations, had 
been trained by the German Luftwaffe mission in accordance with the latest 
combat experience. In so far as it was assigned to the defence of Romanian oil 
production within the German air-defence area* it came tactically under that 
area s commander.^ The Romanian lighters, however, did not come under 
his command. Romanian AA artillery was fully integrated in the German air 
reporting network which, since the spring of 1041, had been built up in 
Romania and Bulgaria. Civil air defence was a Romanian concern, It was 
intended that at the beginning of the campaign the duties of the German 
Luftwaffe mission in Romania-development of air defence and training of 
Romanian flying and AA formations-would be replaced by the combat duties 
of a field air district', i.e. the further development of a ground organization 
and an air reporting network, as well as the air defence of the Romanian 
oilfields. 

A curious aspect of the structure of Air Fleet 4 was its lack of close-combat 
foirrnations, even though a dive-bomber Gruppe had originally been envisaged 
for IV Air Corps. Instead the air fleet had at its disposal, for direct battlefield 
support, two Ju-88 bomber Gruppen equipped with dropping-devices for 
equipped 11 " 1 ' 6 " ' 11161 fragmentation bombs and a ^er Gruppe similarly 

The task of Air Fleet 4 was to help Army Group South, more particularly 
Armoured Group 1, in its attack towards the Dnieper, to prevent the escape of 
any sizeable enemy forces eastward across the river, and generally to support 
the attack of the army group. This task included the paralysation of the Soviet 
air forces facing it by employing the bulk of its own forces at the start, and the 
continuous neutralization of its effectiveness against German ground opera- 
tions by the use of adequate forces in the next phase as well. In addition, there 
was the elimination of Soviet communication centres and senior HQs. The air 
fleet s operations were at all times to be based on the grand operational 
objectives of the army. Intervention in local crises was authorized only if the 
overall situation permitted it. 

IV Air Corps was instructed to co-operate directly with Eleventh Army and 
t A Romania '> but it also had to support the Romanian Third 
and Fourth Armies The combat zone of the corps had a width of 600km. and 
a depth of 500km. from Foksani to the Crimea, and of 1,000km. from Foksani 
to Rostov. Having repulsed Soviet attacks across the Prut and destroyed the 
584 See sect. I.v.3 at n. 754 (Forster). 

* See Air Gen (retd.) Wilhelm Speidel, Bericht iiber die Tatigkeit der Deutschen 
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Soviet air forces, and supply and communications facilities, it was iater to 
support the advance of Eleventh Army. Moreover, in conjunction with 
the German naval commander Romania, it was to lay mines in the Soviet 
Black Sea ports and operate against the Soviet Black Sea Fleet and Soviet 
shipping. 

V Air Corps was to co-operate directly with Sixth and Seventeenth Annies 
and, more particularly, with Armoured Group i. For that purpose minor 
forces were to be set aside as a reserve from the start, despite the usual main 
tasks of the initial days. In the further course of operations, V Air Corps was 
to support the thrust of Armoured Group I and of Sixth Army to the Dnieper 
as far as Kiev and to prevent their flanks from being threatened by Soviet 
motorized units. There was a possibility that some of the corps' forces might 
have to be used temporarily against enemy forces flooding back from Galicia 
and for supporting Seventeenth Army; there was also a chance of employment 
in the north-western part of the combat zone of IV Air Corps. The initial front 
line of V Air Corps had a width of 350 km. and a depth, from Cracow to 
Rostov, of 1,500 km. The ground organization of Air Fleet 4 came under the 
Luftgaue {air regions) XVII (Vienna) and VIII (Cracow), as well as under the 
German Luftwaffe mission in Romania. It was their task to ensure its sup- 
plies — with the aid of 'air region staff for special duties' 40 for IV Air Corps 
and 'air region staff for special duties' 4 for V Air Corps — and to provide it 
with new bases. 3 * 6 

Air Fleet 2 under Field Marshal Kesselring was in the deployment area of 
Army Group Centre. Its right wing was formed by II Air Corps under Air 
General Bruno Loerzer in the Warsaw-Brest-Litovsk-Deblin area. On the left 
wing of the air fleet, in the Suvalki corner, was VIII Air Corps under 
Air General Dr Wolfram Freiherr von Richthofen. In addition, Air Fleet 2 
had I AA Corps under Major-General Walther von Axthelm under its 
command. 

Air Fleet 2 was the strongest of the air fleets deployed in the east. Of its 
actual strength of 1,367 front-line and transport machines, 994 were opera- 
tional. Added to these were 244 reconnaissance and liaison aircraft assigned to 
Army Group Centre, of which 200 were operational. Nearly all the dive- 
bombers concentrated in the east were massed under this air fleet — more 
particularly under VIII Air Corps, with 5* dive-bomber Gruppen as against 3 
with II Air Corps. Moreover, 3 bomber, 1 dive-bomber, 1 destroyer, and 2 
fighter Gruppen of VIII Air Corps were equipped with dropping-devices for 2- 
kg. anti-personnel fragmentation bombs for close combat. The concentration 

384 Ob.Kdo. H.Gr. Slid la No. 900/41 g.Kdos,, 20 May 1941, betr.: Erganzung der 
Aufmarschanweisung Barbarossa [re Supplement *o deployment directive Barbarossa], sect. 9 a- 
g, BA-MA RH 21-1/55; Gen.Kdo. IV. Fliegerkorps Abt. Ia No. 468/41 g.Kdos., 18 June 1941; 
Korpsbefehl No. 1 fur die Kampffuhrung ira Fall 'Barbarossa' [Corps order No. 1 for conduct of 
operations in case Barbarossa], and (trans.) Great [Rom.] General Aviation Staff, operations 
department: operational guidelines No. 34 for air-force units, 17 June 1941, both BA-MA RL 8/ 
id; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 352, 356-7, MGFA Lw 4/1. 
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of forces, especially of close-combat units, under Air Fleet 2 shows that here 
was the main effort of the attack and of ground support. This is further 
confirmed by the fact that the jump-off front line of both air corps between 
Brest-Litovsk and Suvalki was only about 300 km. wide. The distance from 
Warsaw to Moscow was about 1,100 km. Air Fleet 2 was to advance towards 
Moscow with Army Group Centre; in this move II Air Corps was to co- 
operate with Fourth Army, more especially with Armoured Group 2, and VIII 
Air Corps with Ninth Army, more especially with Armoured Group 3. I AA 
Corps was to support Armoured Groups 2 and 3 in their penetration of the 
frontier fortifications and in their subsequent advance. Food supplies, ammu- 
nition, and establishment of a ground organization in the newly occupied 
territories were the duty of Air Region 2, which for this purpose had the two 
'air region staffs for special duties' 2 and 20 available to them.* 8 ? 

In the north, with orders to co-operate with Army Group North, was Air 
Fleet 1** under Colonel-General Alfred Keller. The only flying formations he 
had were I Air Corps under Lieutenant-General Helmuth Forster and the 
units of Lieutenant-Colonel Wolfgang von Wild, the Air Leader Baltic,** 
derived in late March from the Air Leader East. Air Fleet 1 was to support the 
operations of Army Group North from East Prussia towards the Dvina and 
further on to Leningrad. The three bomber Geschwader and the fighter 
Geschwader of I Air Corps were to assist Armoured Group 4 in its advance 
along a front of initially 200 km. width and a depth of operational area (to 
Leningrad) of 850 km. Except for two bomber Gruppen equipped for drop- 
ping anti-personnel fragmentation bombs, the corps, in common with the 
whole air fleet, had not been given any close-combat forces. The Air Leader 
Baltic had the duty of guarding the coastal flank and keeping it safe from 
surprise attacks by Soviet surface or submarine naval units; he also had to 
mine the ports of Kronshtadt and Leningrad, as well as the Neva as far as 
Shlisselburg, and later the White Sea Canal, and was required to operate 
against the locks on Lake Onega, protect convoy traffic in the Baltic east of 13° 
E., and support the army in the seizure of the Baltic islands. 

Air Fleet 1 had only 592 front-line and transport aircraft at its disposal; of 
these 453 were operational. Army Group North had 176 reconnaissance and 
liaison machines attached to it, of which 143 were operational. The command 
authority responsible for the ground organization of Air Fleet 1 was Air Region 
1 in Konigsberg (now Kaliningrad); for the creation of a new ground organiz- 

» Plochei Kntg im Osten, 352-3, 359-60, MGFA Lw 4/1. See Retiring, Memoirs, 89-90, 
and id, in IM Tix. 205. 

*" On the structure of Air Fleet 1 see Luftflottenkommando \ OQu No. 1510/41 e Kdos lb 12 
June 194., BA-MA RL 7/12. This also shows the structure of I Air Corps, of air region i, and of 
Air Leader Baltic, including subordinated communications and AA artillery units. On the deploy- 

r s ; *5?^&%£z£r der n *™^ ^ ^ 

*> Der R.d.L. u. Ob.d.L. GenSt GenQo 2. Abt. Az. ub 12.15. No. 5647/41 g.Kdos. (HA), 29 
Mar. 1941, BA-MA OKM, Case GE 972/PG wyi, [62-3. On the duties of Air Leader Baltic see 
Der Ob.d.L.Fu.Stab la No. 6391/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 4 Apr. 1941, BA-MA RL 2 II/89 
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Table I.rv.6.' Order of Battle of the Air. Fleets Deployed against the Soviet Union 
' ■ " i / on tfte Eve of Barharossa' 



Air Fleets (East) ■ 

. Weather Observation Staffel 5 

, Action group special duties (later reinforced and renamed Air Leader Kirkenes) 
, .1 Kette of Staffel 5, Long-range Recce Gruppe 124 
IV Gruppe (Dive-bombers), Training Geschwader 1 
Staffel 6, Bomber Geschwader 30 
Staffel 1 j Fighter Geschwader 77 

Co-operation with Staffel 1, Close-range Recce Gruppe 32 

Luftwaffe General Northern Norway (later Air District Staff Finland) 
'Destroyer' Staffel, Fighter Geschwader 77 
Staffel 1, Long-range Recce Gruppe 124 (reduced by 1 Kette) 
2 Ketten of Coastal Air Gruppe 706 

Air Fleet I. 

Long-range Recce Staffel 2, C.-in-C. Luftwaffe, Weather Observation 
Staffel 1, K.Gr.z.b.V. (= Air Transport Gruppe) 106 

J Air Corps 

' Staffel 5, Long-range Recce Gruppe 122 

Staff Bomber Geschwader 1 with II, III Gruppen, Bomber Geschwader 
1 

Staff Bomber Geschwader 76 with I, II, III Gruppen, Bomber 
Geschwader 76 

Staff Bomber Geschwader 77 with I, II, III Gruppen, Bomber 
Geschwader 77 

Staff Fighter Geschwader 54 with I, II, III Gruppen, Fighter 
Geschwader 54, II Gruppe, Fighter Geschwader 53 (without Staffel 
6) 

Air Leader Baltic 
Recce Gruppe 125 
Coastal Air Gruppe 806 
Sea Rescue Staffel 9 

Air District I (Konigsberg) 

Fighter Training Gruppen 52, 54 

Air Fleet 2 

Staff Long-range Recce Gruppe 122 with Staffel 2, Long-range Recce 
Gruppe 122, Weather Observation Staffel 26, Staff Fighter 
Geschwader 53 with I, III Gruppen, Fighter Geschwader 53, Fighter 
Training Gruppe 51 
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// Air Corps 

Staffel i, Long-range Recce Gruppe 122, K.Gr.z.b.V. (= Air Transport 
Gruppe) 102 

Staff Fast Bomber Geschwader 210 with I, II Gruppen, Fast Bomber 

Geschwader 210 
StafF Bomber Geschwader 3 with I, II, III Gruppenj Bomber 

Geschwader 3 

Staff Bomber Geschwader 53 with I, II, III Gruppen, Bomber 
Geschwader 53 

Staff Dive-bomber Geschwader 77 with I, II, III Gruppen, Dive- 
bomber Geschwader 77 

Staff Fighter Geschwader 51 with I, II, III, IV Gruppen, Fighter 
Geschwader 51 

VIII Air Corps 

Staffel 2, Long-range Recce Gruppe 11, K.Gr.z.b.V. (= Air Transport 
Gruppe) 1 

Staff Bomber Geschwader 2 with I, II, III Gruppen Bomber 
Geschwader 2 

StafF Dive-bomber Geschwader 1 with II, III Gruppen, Dive-bomber 
Geschwader 1 

Staff Dive-bomber Geschwader 2 with I, III Gruppen, Dive-bomber 

Geschwader 2, II Gruppe Training Geschwader 2, Staffel 10, 

Training Geschwader 2 
StafF 'Destroyer' Geschwader 26 with I, II Gruppen, 'Destroyer' 

Geschwader 26, Training Gruppe 26 
Staff Fighter Geschwader 27 with II, III Gruppen, Fighter Geschwader 

27, II Gruppe, Fighter Geschwader 52 
I Anti-aircraft Corps 

StafF AA Regt. 101 with I Battalion, AA Regt. 12, I Battalion, AA Regt. 

22, Light AA Battalion 77 
StafF AA Regt. 104 with I, II Battalions, AA Regt. 11, Light AA 

Battalion 91 

Air District II (Posen) 
Air Fleet 4 

Staffel 4, Long-range Recce Gruppe 122, Weather Observation Staffel 
76, K.Gr.z.b.V. (= Air Transport Gruppen) 50, 104 
German Luftwaffe Mission Romania 

StafF Fighter Geschwader 52 with III Gruppe, Fighter Geschwader 52 
IV Air Corps 

Staffel 3, Long-range Recce Gruppe [21 
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Staff Bomber Geschwader 27 with I, II, III Gruppen, Bomber 
Geschwader 27, and II Gruppe, Bomber Geschwader 4 

Staff Fighter Geschwader 77 with II, III Gruppen, Fighter Geschwader 
77, and . I Gruppe, Training Geschwader 2 

V Air Corps 
Staffel 4, Long-range Recce Gruppe 121 
Staff Bomber Geschwader 55 with I, II, III Gruppen, Bomber 
Geschwader 55 

Staff Bomber Geschwader 54 with I, II Gruppen, Bomber Geschwader 
54 

Staff Bomber Geschwader 51 with I, II, III Gruppen, Bomber 
Geschwader 51 

Staff Fighter Geschwader 3 with I, II, III Gruppen, Fighter 
Geschwader 3 

// Anti-Aircraft Corps 

Staff AA Regt. 6 with I Battalion, AA Regt. 7, II Battalion, AA Regt. 

26, Light AA Battalion 93, and I Battalion, AA Regt. 24 
Staff Regt. General Goring with I, IV Battalions, Regt. Gen. Goring, II 

Battalion, AA Regt. 43, Light AA Battalions 74, 83, 84 

Air District XVII (Vienna) 
Fighter Training Gruppe 77 

Air District VIII (Cracow) 

Fighter Training Gruppen 27, 3 



' The Ftugbereitschaften (small units of a few liaison and/or transport aircraft for immediate use 
by staff members) and liaison and corps-transport Staffeln stationed with Air Fleet, Air Corps, 
and operations staffs are not included. 

Sources: Tables of C.-in-C. Luftwaffe, Distribution of formations, 27 Oct. 1940-20 Dec. 1941, 
BA-MA Lw 106/6; Organization charts in BA-MA RL 7/11 and 12, also 475; Ptocher, Krieg im 
Osten, MGFA Lw 4/6 and 7; Reports on the combat-readiness of the flying formations, 
GenStdLw GenQu 6. Abt. (I), BA-MA RL 2 III/713; Soviet Air Force, 31-3. 

ation in the conquered territory and for keeping the formations supplied this 
had 'air region staffs for special duties' 1 and 10 subordinated to it."" The 
deployment of the Air Fleet 5 formations aligned against the Soviet Union in 
'Action Unit, Special Duties' (subsequently under the Air Leader Kirkenes) is 
described in the section by Ueberschar (II.hi. 1 (c) ) of the present volume. 

Including the flying formations tactically under army command and all 
other transport, courier, and liaison machines, the Luftwaffe had a total of 

y» On the deployment of Air Fleet 1 generally see Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 353-4, 360-1, 
MGFA Lw 4/1; also OKH GenStdH/GenQuAbtHeeresvers./Qu 1 No. 1/0257/4' g.Kdos. Chefs., 
20 Mar. 1941, and other sources, BA-MA RL 7/16 and 20/48. 
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3,904 aircraft in the east (see Table II.rv.5). Of these, 3,032 were operational. 
Deducting the transport, courier, and liaison planes, i.e. those not directly 
engaged ui the air war, the Luftwaffe, on the eve of the eastern campaign, had 
3,275 aircraft stationed along the German-Soviet frontier; of these, 2,549 were 
operational reconnaissance, bomber, dive-bomber, destroyer, and fighter air- 
craft. Of the reconnaissance planes, 562 (469 of them operational) were 
tactically under army command, so that the Luftwaffe proper began the war in 
the east with 2,713 real war planes, of which 2,080 were operational 39- If ne 
further deducts the seven replacement fighter and destroyer Gruppen, some of 
which were stationed in the deployment area though predominantly used for 
traimng, one amves at a figure of only 2,510, of which 1,945 were operational 
war planes available for front-line action under Luftwaffe command. A year 
earlier a few hundred more front-line aircraft had been assembled for the 
campaign against France." 2 

Even though the Luftwaffe was supported by about 900 aircraft of Germa- 
ny s allies^ (including 70 of the Italian expeditionary corps), this was no great 
reinforcement in view of the Romanians' and Hungarians' lack of combat 
experience and the vastly greater territory in the east— about ten times that of 
the western theatre of war. In fact, the overall actual strength of the Luftwaffe 
front-line formations-5, 599 aircraft, not counting courier and liaison ma- 
chines-had increased only insignificantly, and its numerical combat-readi- 
ness had even slightly declined, since the beginning of May 1940.W 

The effects of a war on several fronts were beginning to be felt; indeed, the 
Luftwaffe, with its engagement against Britain in the Mediterranean and the 
west, and with its aerial defence of Reich territory, was already involved in 
such a war. Of the above-mentioned total of Luftwaffe front-line aircraft on 21 

- Kozevnikov Komandwame, 15, gives the strength of the Luftwaffe assembled in the cast as 

de, iu^'i B 7 S 3,0551 but m ° re teceml ? 0" ' St5rke > ^rteilung Verluste 

ftrlnth nf r .T ^ Uftwaffe a ! at l f st 3.5O0. There is no doubt that the following data Z Z 
strength of the German a.r-force formations assembled against the Soviet Union are much too 
low: Feuchter, L^ g ,68, reports only ,, 3 oo operational bombers, dive-bombers^gh^erf and 

on™? ' 510 ^ mberS ' 2 9o dive-bombers, 440 fighters, 40 d^yer planes, Tnd, 20 

Osten 20, TmCFaT^ an6S ' 'V t0,a ' f M °° WCrc "P^onal^her/Krieg im 

line machine ™ f^T V * ^ StrCngth ° f "* Luftwatfe in ** «« « 2,000 front- 

line machmes on 20 June 1941, augmented by 230 transport and liaison planes, as well as 700 
close-range and long-range reconnaissance aircraft tactically subordinated to the arrny Numeric^ 
comparisons are meaningful only if command subordination (army or Luftwaffe^ indeed a 
the same t.me, as well as the aircraft categories or uses ""iwanej "s indicated at 

»' According to Rise and Fall of the German Air Force, 66, the Luftwaffe began the western 

™^ r :;? 2 3 7 t 3 ° from " Kne machines and 520 tr ™ P ,an - S « G ™°»y 

JL^^A t0 fi Kofevn * ov ' Kamandcvanie, , 5 , Italy, Finland, Romania, and Hungary to- 

i^" 9 8 ° a,rCraft ' ?™ eh ' er ' 2 94ff-. gives the air strength of Germany's 

^T,t' T e ?°r at L 3 S1 °/ akia> 38 in CXCeSS ° f , ' 0o ° SovivAir Fore ™Ho 

■ TZT% ? rengt f * e StaKS fighd " 8 ag3inSt * C Soviet Uni ° n ° n «•* German side at "22 
aircraft. See also sect. I.11.2 at n. 186 (Hoffmann). 

™ BA-MA RL 2 III/707 (May 1940) and RL 2 IH/713 (June '940. 
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June i94ij more than i,8oo (1,200 of them operational) had to be kept back 
for other theatres or held in reserve. Their disposition was as follows (number 
of operational aircraft in brackets): 

Aerial defence of the Reich (Luftwaffe Commander Centre) 282 (227) 
Mediterranean/North Africa (X Air Corps) 4*3 ( 2 4*) 

West (Ait Fleet 3) 861 (58a) 

North (Air Fleet 5) 200(112) 

Thus the Luftwaffe was able to field only about 68 per cent of its total actual 
front-line strength against the principal enemy, the Soviet Union. The degree 
to which these aircraft were operational can no longer be accurately deter- 
mined, but the percentage ratio was probably much the same.** 

Although the Luftwaffe had demanded the so-called Urals bomber as early 
as 1933-4, it still had no strategic long-range bomber with which it might have 
immediately attacked the industrial centres in the Urals. The average tactical 
depth of penetration" 6 of the German bombers, under combat conditions and 
with only half a bomb-load, amounted to only 900-1,000 km. Destroyers, dive- 
bombers, and fighters, unless fitted with extra fuel-tanks, were able to pen- 
etrate only about 375, 200, and 180 km. respectively into enemy territory (see 
Table I.iv.7 and Map I.iv.4). For bombers the depth of penetration was 
further reduced by their distance from the front line— in contrast to the 
fighters and dive-bombers, which were stationed well forward. They could 
count on fighter escorts for only a short distance. Nevertheless, at night and in 
poor weather they were able to cover substantial distances without fighter 
escort. 

The strength of the AA artillery was continually enhanced and by the end of 
February 1941 consisted of 798 heavy and 827 medium and light batteries.*" 
On 30 June 1941, after a further increase, they were distributed among the 
different theatres of war as shown in Table I.iv.8. In consequence, 20 per cent 
of all heavy AA forces, 15 per cent of all medium and light batteries, and a little 
over 10 per cent of all searchlight batteries were stationed in the east.** 

ms Vomag iiber die Einsatzbereitschaft der fliegenden Verbande, Stand: 21.6. 1941 [Report on 
the combat-readiness of the flying formations, as on 21 June 1941], GenQu 6. Abt. (I), 24 June 
1941, BA-MA RL 2 III/713. Because of a shortfall of 800 replacement engines the bomber 
formations were thought to have begun the war in the east with only half their front-line strength 
(report by the former Luftwaffe quartermaster-general, Air Gen. (retd.) von Seidel, dating from 
1949, 49, BA-MA Lw 1 01/3, pt. 2). . 

3* See Lw.Fii.Stab Gruppe T, 1 Apr. 1941, betr. Taktische Eindringtiefen [re Tactical depth 
of penetration] , BA-MA Lw 1 06/9. The tactical depth of penetration is half the range— because of 
outward and homeward flight— or the greatest theoretical distance from a target, reduced by 
technical deductions allowed for in the flight-range tables and by tactical deductions, which for 
bombers, fighters, and destroyers amounted to 20% of the technical range as a safety magin 
allowing for flight extensions due to opposition or weather conditions, plus half-an-hour's flight 
time as a security against bad-weather landings or the need for the maximum permissible 
extension of flying time. 

3" Haider, Diana, 808 (22 Feb. 194'). „ . . _ , 

"* See Grabmann, Luftveneidigung, 282, MGFA Lw 1 ib, and Plocher, Kneg im Osten, 675, 
MGFA Lw 4/12. 
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Table I.iv.8. Disposition of Anti-aircraft Forces 



war 



Theatre of 



Heavy 
batteries 



Medium and 
light batteries 



Searchlight 
batteries 



Reich territory 
West 

South-east 



786 
130 

45 
6 
239 
1,206 



530 
172 
45 
5 
135 
887 



163 



7i 

6 



South 
East 



25 
265 



TOTAL 



The opening of the campaign in the east was hardly delayed by the Balkan 
campaign, and mainly by logistical problems uncommected with it and by 
unfavourable weather in the eastern territories that spring. The snow melted 
very late, with the result that muddy ground conditions, affecting airfields and 
supply-routes, persisted until the end of May. This delayed work on roads, 
paths, airfields, and communications facilities, and hence the readiness of the 
jump-off bases to receive the flying formations. The two weeks thus lost to the 
operation were to be badly missed in the autumn. The Luftwaffe General 
Staff, however, was confident that by then it would be possible to 'have done 
with the Soviet Union ... so that the full weight of the German Luftwaffe 
can once more be thrown against Britain'. «> After all, the Russian campaign 
was planned and prepared in conjunction and in parallel with the Balkan 
campaign. 



The strategic reflections of the naval war staff after the conclusion of the 
campaign in the west proceeded from the assumption that the defeat of 
Britain, the only remaining enemy, required a switch of the war effort from the 
army to the navy and air force. 400 In the short term a direct landing in England 
was seriously considered as an appropriate strategy; however, even preliminary 
planning revealed that both the navy's own strength and the capability of the 

Jw Col. Sehmid, chief of the Luftwaffe operations staff Ic, to Goebbels, in Tagebuch Joseph 
Goebbels, 29 Sept. 1941, IfZ ED 83/2. On the relationship between the Balkan and Russian 
campaigns in 1 941 see Boog, Luftwaffe im Balkanfetdzug. 

*» The ensuing account is based on Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, vols, i and iii; 'Fiihrer Con- 
ferences'; Hillgruber, Strategic, 144 ff.; Meister, Seekrieg; M.Dv. No.- 601, Operationen und 
Taktik, Auswertung wichtiger Erkenmnisse des Seekrieges [Operations and tactics, interpretation 
of important lessons of the war at sea], vol. 12, Der Ostseekrieg gegen Rufitand im Jahr 1941, 
OKM (Kriegswiss. Abt.), Berlin, Jan. 1944- 
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Luftwaffe, and indeed the army's requirements, would justify Operation 
Seelowe ('Sea Lion') only as a last resort.*" From July 1940, therefore the 
naval war staff concentrated on U-boat and surface-unit actions against British 
supplies; demands made for allocations of raw materials, armaments capacity, 
and skilled workers to that end had been approved by Hitler on 30 June 
1940."" However, the promised enlargement of the fleet was soon restricted 
again by a lack of co-ordination in the armaments programme of the three 
Wehrmacht services, the limitation of resources, and more particularly the 
pnonty given to the air war against Britain. 

The concept of a war against Britain's supplies in the Atlantic— which the 
navy regarded as the only promising strategy for a quick end to the war before 
the United States entered it— was now being supplemented by plans for 
greater activity in the Mediterranean in order to strike at Britain by cutting off 
her connections to the Middle East and Egypt. Consideration of the conse- 
quence of involving the Italian navy, of enlisting Spain and France, or of 
operations against Gibraltar and some islands off the Moroccan coast resulted 
in a naval war-staff strategy championed by Raeder as an alternative to Hitler's 
plans for Sea Lion and Barbarossa. The navy's strategic ideas were thus in 
open conflict with the 'turning to the east' under preparation by the Army 
General Staff in accordance with Hitler's intentions.** The Soviet Union's 
benevolent attitude had provided a number of advantages to the navy since the 
beginning of the war. Peace in the Baltic enabled the navy to withdraw forces 
needed m the Atlantic and for coastal defence.** Any change in that situation 
was bound to be an additional burden in that it would make operations in the 
main theatres more difficult. The Soviet occupation of the Baltic States caused 
Raeder to call attention on 1 1 July 1940 to the denuding of the German Baltic 
bases of artillery defences and to request 'prompt information concerning 
developments in the east'. Although Hitler passed on the navy's request to the 
Wehrmacht High Command, he also believed that 'rearmament' of the naval 
bases with captured artillery pieces was necessary.i°5 

Some time later, when information from the Wehrmacht operations staff 
suggested to the naval war staff that Hitler was considering military action 
against the Soviet Union,** new ideas began to be considered. On 28 July 

t mir^% P [ anS / [ a ' a " ding i0 England see Wee ' a »d DckmnM* Hillgruber, W 

*?. ° n *e Political and military prerequisites and implications, as well as the chances for a 

£&*£3ffS£££° °™ and Soviet navies see Salews *- ******* 

w 'Fiihrer Conferences', 114 {11 July 1940). 

Get Jal'^ff H ^T' 6 '^ W ^ " aVaI «P«™*»» sta * did any more than the Army 
General Staff, depend on Hitter', runt, about a changed situation due to the occupation of the 

^ S^ 33 n 4 r£St 30 Sh3lC in itS£lf SUffideW reaS ° n: S " Mei «- D6 "*erg, 
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Rear-Admiral Kurt Fricke, chief of the operations department of the naval war 
staff, submitted his 'Reflections on Russia'.*' 7 Fricke proceeded from the 
assumption that the Soviet Union and the United States had to be viewed as 
potential allies of Britain and that Anglo-American warfare would be confined 
to economic and naval-strategy measures. Germany's security demanded a 
deep forefield in which, on the one hand, her adversary's forces could be 
delayed by obstacles and, on the other, the necessary living-space created for 
the German people. Unreliable small countries had to be eliminated. The 
economy had to become as self-sufficient as possible. The Soviet Union 
offered itself for the exchange of raw materials and goods; under normal 
circumstances the two nations could derive the greatest benefit from it. On 
the one hand, the Soviet Union was 'an enigma' to Fricke because of the 
conflicting information about the country; on the other, he considered it so 
weak politically and militarily that, operating from a position of strength, one 
would be able to achieve any intended objectives by negotiation. At the same 
time he viewed the 'spirit of Bolshevism' as a danger and as a destabilizing 
factor that should be liquidated in the interest of Europe. Fricke mentioned 
the advantages of economic co-operation, which would also make a political 
arrangement possible, but he immediately limited that solution by referring 
to the Soviet Union's striving for territorial power and economic influence. 
War, he believed, could not remove the natural economic difficulties between 
great states but only shift them elsewhere by 'giving rise to new economic 
combinations'. It remains uncertain what Fricke meant by such new com- 
binations. 

The military part of the memorandum proposed that the Baltic be turned 
into a German mare nostrum; the dominant position of the Soviet navy was a 
serious if temporary danger there. Altogether the military strength of the 
Soviet armed forces was far inferior to that of Germany. In the event of a 
military conflict, occupation of an area up to the 'Lake Ladoga-Smolensk- 
Crimea line' was militarily feasible without difficulty. Fricke expected the 
Russian navy's resistance to collapse with the German seizure of the Baltic 
coast and Leningrad. 'Whether the capture of Moscow will be necessary will 
depend on the situation and on the time of the year.' Naval operations against 
the Soviet Union would have to start as a surprise strike, eliminating both the 
heavy surface units and the submarine force. 

The freedom of movement of the Soviet navy was to be restricted by mines, 
U-boats, motor torpedo-boats, and destroyers. Luftwaffe strikes against ships 
and bases would have the greatest effect. Admittedly, Fricke assumed that the 
air war against Britain would have reached 'a certain conclusion', enabling 'the 
whole of the Luftwaffe' and a major part of light naval units to be engaged in 
the east. In conclusion he emphasized that it would not be possible to conduct 

*■> Published in Salewski, Seekriegdeiamg, iii. i37ff-» commented on ibid. i. 357 ff. To what 
extent Hitler's conversation with Raeder in Brauchitsch's presence on 21 July 1940 played any part 
is uncertain. 
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Sea Lion and the war in the east simultaneously; an operation against the 
Soviet Union would clearly place the main burden on the army and Luftwaffe, 
which meant that armament capacities would be drawn upon at the expense 
of the navy. 

Contrary to the forecasts and intentions of KQstring, the military attache in 
Moscow, Captain von Baumbach, the naval attache, recommended the 
smashing of the Soviet Union and its heavy industry, and the return of its 
population into a patriarchal and authoritarian agricultural state." 08 Such ideas 
may have been designed to arouse sympathy on Fricke's part, but the naval 
war staff were primarily concerned with the dangers of a war on two fronts and 
the certainty of the United States entering the war on the enemy side. That 
was why Raeder, in conversation with Hider, repeatedly argued his naval- 
strategy concept of seeking the decision of the war in the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean. 

At the Fiihrer conferences and in his reports to Hider after 21 July 1940 the 
commander-in-chief of the navy of course accepted Hitler's directives, but 
whenever he thought it necessary also argued against them.*' Raeder's report 
on 6 September was concerned with the problem of concentrating his weak 
naval forces and the date under consideration for an offensive in the east. He 
thought the most favourable rime would be the melting of the ice in the Gulf 
of Finland, as the enemy would then still be impeded by the ice. Raeder once 
more emphasized the impossibility of a simultaneous execution of Sea Lion 
and the eastern operation; no doubt he was hoping that Hitler might yet 
decide in favour of concentrating the German forces in the Adantic and 
Mediterranean. Raeder's arguments on 26 September were along the same 
lines, stressing once more that the Mediterranean was the strategic centre of 
the war. The Suez Canal had to be seized, German troops were to advance 
towards Turkey through Palestine and Syria. Then the 'problem of Russia' 
would look quite different. If anything, the Soviet Union was afraid of Ger- 
many. Hitler declared that he wanted to induce the Soviet Union to seek a way 
to the ocean by striking south, towards Persia and India.""- Raeder produced 
figures on the strength of the Soviet fleet in Leningrad and once more tried to 

** Baumbach's notes for Rear-Adm. Fricke, dated 14 and 19 Sept. 1940, assume the continued 
pursuit of world revolution by the USSR as a 'law of history'. Hence a clash of the two political 
systems was inevitable sooner or later. In agreement with other comment from the German 
embassy in Moscow, however, he too warned against the illusion that the Soviet population would 
welcome an invading army as liberators: BA-MA RM 8/K 10-2/10. 

*» Raeder was briefed by Hitler on 21 July 1940 but does not seem to have attached much 
importance to Hitler's observations on the Soviet Union; he certainly did not feel he had been 
instructed to work out a naval operations plan; see Salewski, SeekriegsUitung, i. 275 ff. For the 
ensuing paragraphs see the entries under the dates in question in 'Fiihrer Conferences' and in the 
war diary of the naval war staff 1939-45, P<- vols. xiff. 

'•' The question of Soviet action in Transcaucasia had been examined by Amt Austand/Abwehr 
as early as 21 Mar. 1940 in a study 'The military situation in the Near East'— at that time in 
reaction to a move by British and French forces towards eastern Turkey, Iraq, and Iran. It had 
then been described as undesirable because it might jeopardize oil deliveries to Germany: BA-MA 
RW 4/v. 35, and Leverkiihn, German Military Intelligence, 155 ff. 
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dissuade Hitler from his eastern plans. For the same reason Raeder, after 
Molotov's visit on 14 November, recommended to Hitler a postponement of 
the Russian operation until after victory over Britain. The Baltic would be lost 
as a training-ground for German naval forces and the whole U-boat war would 
suffer. The Soviet Union was building up a navy with German help and was 
unlikely, for the next few years, to seek conflict. 

On 3 December, when he reported to Hitler on Ireland's support and the 
possibility of landing on that island, he once again emphasized that 'nothing 
must be allowed to interrupt or weaken' the operations against Britain 'since 
they will have a deadly effect in the long run, perhaps even this winter. We 
must carefully avoid any loss of prestige by operations entailing too great a 
risk, since this would tend to prolong the war and would, above all, create a 
strong impression in the United States.' Raeder unequivocally regarded the 
Mediterranean as the next area of operations for overthrowing Britain. Hitler 
concurred, but evidently 'missed' Raeder's reference to planning for the east 
and reacted only with a remark on the conditions for an engagement in 
Ireland. 

On 27 December 1940 Raeder again warned against embarking on the 
operation in the east.*" Otherwise the hoped-for decision in the Mediterra- 
nean could then no longer be brought about with Italian help. France and 
Spain should be more strongly involved in German measures. Maximum 
intensification of the U-boat and air war against Britain was called for. Hitler 
objected that, given the Soviet 'inclination' to interfere in Balkan affairs, the 
last continental enemy had first to be defeated 'before he can collaborate with 
Britain'. To that end the army had to be strengthened; after that, capacities 
would be fully concentrated on the Luftwaffe and the navy. Hitler feared 
Soviet intervention in Bulgaria and against Turkey, designed to gain control of 
the Straits. He now explained that Britain's war aim must be to defeat 
Germany on the continent and to bring the war to a decision there. Only its 
hopes of Russia and the United States were keeping Britain going. As soon as 
he perceived Britain's feelers, Stalin would act as an extortionist. The defini- 
tive loss of the Soviet Union as Britain's partner would make it possible to 
continue the war under tolerable conditions. Thus Germany's main enemy, in 
line with Raeder's concept, was Britain; the Soviet Union was Britain's 'con- 
tinental sword'. 

Viewed thus, the war against the Soviet Union was part of the overall war 
against Britain, the naval power. Raeder's attempt to ensure for the navy the 
principal role in the war for a decisive victory over Britain had definitely failed. 

The basis of naval operations against the Soviet Union was the 'Combat 
instruction for the navy' of May 1939, produced after prolonged study within 
the naval operations staff; in its special instructions for the Naval Group 

«" 'Fiihrer Conferences', 162 (31 Dec. 1940). The same reasons were given for a rejection of a 
war on two fronts on 1 1 Dec. 1940 in the minutes demanded by OKW/L:«ee p. 238, BA-MA PG 
31025. See Das Deutsche Reich und der Zaieiu Weltkrieg, vi. 276-7. 
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Commander East it initially envisaged only a defensive role. Not until the 
supplement issued on 19 August 1939 was an alternative planned which 
involved an offensive mine war to seal off the Gulf of Finland. The general 
principle, however, was the most economical use of naval units so as not to 
jeopardize the main effort in the Atlantic. 4 ' 2 

According to a Wehrmacht High Command instruction of 21 August 1940, 
the navy had to ensure the defence-readiness of the German Baltic coast by 1 
April 194 1. 4-3 The ports were to be protected by barrages and furnished with 
supply facilities. The heavy batteries were to be moved as far east as possible 
in order to protect the naval units operating there and to rule out enemy 
operations in the Bay of Danzig (Gdansk). Directive No. 21 (Barbarossa) 
denned the navy's main task as the continuation of the war against Britain. For 
the Baltic, its orders were to safeguard sea transports to Finland and the Gulf 
of Bothnia, and to conduct mine-laying operations to bottle up the Red Fleet 
in Kronshtadt and Leningrad. 

A characteristic aspect of the naval war in the Baltic was the tightness of the 
theatre; this greatly restricted the use of major units and made the navy 
dependent on continual co-operation with the Luftwaffe and the army. Recon- 
naissance and elimination of major enemy naval units were to be left to the 
Luftwaffe, in addition to its self-evident task of keeping the enemy's air forces 
in check. The army was to capture the ports from the land side by a rapid 
advance along the coast. 

On 30 January 1941 the naval war staff submitted its operations plan."'* Its 
central feature was still the laying of mine barrages in the Gulf of Finland and 
a limited attack on enemy units. The principal task was the protection of 
seaborne traffic to Finland, Sweden, and the eastern Baltic ports yet to be 
captured. 

Although assessments of the future enemy referred to the 'relatively large 
number of ships', the naval war staff emphasized the low level of training and, 
above all, inadequate command skills: 'The decisive aspect of the performance 
of the Russian navy will presumably be the fact that its command is rigid and 
inflexible, that there is no willingness to take responsibility, and that no 
personal initiative need be expected.' Soviet submarine and mine-taying op- 
erations, on the other hand, were expected to represent a serious threat and to 
cause temporary disruption of German sea communications in the Baltic. 

The army's advance along the coast, however, would probably yield con- 
siderable number of ships taken as booty for use in the war in the Atlantic. In 

See 'Kampfanweisungen fur die Kriegsmarine (Ausgabe Mai 1939)' [Engagement instruc- 
tions for the navy— issue May 1939], with the incorporated supplement of 10 Aug. 19-10 (t /Ski 
la 173/39 g-Kdos. Chefs.), BA-MA RM 7/813, fo*. VjB. and 37-8. See Salewski, SeekZsleitung, 
i. 77-8 and 365-6. * * 

Salewski, Seekriegdeiaing, i. 365 ff. 
<" The operations plan was verbally reported 1:0 Hitler by Raeder on 4 Feb. 1941: 'Fuhrer 
Conferences', 176-7. See also war diary of the naval war staff 1939-45, Pt- a, vol. xvii (Jan 1041), 
401 ff. (30 Jan. 1941). 
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polar waters it would be important to weaken the Soviet bases of Murmansk 
and Polyamyy by massive air attacks and thereby to render British operational 
intentions in the Arctic Ocean more difficult. 

With the expected capture of these ports from the land side the Soviet naval 
forces would probably try to move to Britain. According to the situation, an 
attempt would have to be made at least to cut off the surface units and engage 
them in battle. In the Black Sea achievement of naval superiority was ruled out 
from the start. The Soviet fleet was known to be vastly superior to the 
Romanian and Bulgarian units, and these could not therefore be expected to 
engage in offensive action. 4 ' 5 

In the circumstances the navy's only offensive operation within the frame- 
work of Barbarossa was naval warfare in the Baltic. 

Command was exercised by Naval Group HQ North (General Admiral 
Carls). The operational commander of the naval war in the Baltic, under 
Group North, was the Befehlshaber der Kreuzer (B.d.K.: Commander of 
Cruisers), reinforced for this purpose by some of the staff of the Fuhrer der 
Torpedoboote (F.d.T.: Leader of Torpedo-boats). To ensure liaison with the 
Finnish naval forces the Leader of Torpedo-boats, with the rest of his staff, 
was posted to Helsinki as 'Commander of German naval forces in Finland', 
where, in conjunction with the German naval liaison staff and the Finnish 
naval staff, he was to control operations in accordance with instructions 
from the Commander of Cruisers. There was therefore plenty of opportunity 
for overlapping of orders and misunderstandings throughout the rest of the 
war. 

For the defence of the bases to be newly established in the east two naval 
commanders ('C and 'D') were additionally provided; these were to advance 
along with the army. The weakness of German forces in the Baltic area was 
remedied — as a short-term measure, it was hoped — by drawing upon the 
Leader of Mining Vessels from the North Sea security area; he assumed 
control of the mine-seeking, mine-sweeping, and patrol services, except in the 
Gulf of Finland. First consultations between the German naval war staff and 
the Finnish navy were held on 28 May 1941; they were followed on 6 June by 
consultations between Group HQ North and the Finns on operational engage- 
ment plans. Requests from the Group HQ for the immediate utilization of the 
Aland Islands and the early occupation of Hanko and Suursari had been 
rejected by Hitler earlier, on 3 June, because he considered this a Finnish 
problem and probably wished to rule out additional demands. 4 ' 6 

On 29 May the formations were moved to the ports of the central and 

Offensive operations — primarily in mine warfare — were to be 'striven for': see Salewski, 
Seekriegsleitung, tii. I47ff. See further the directives of the naval war staff of 6 Mar. and 6 May 
1941, ibid. i. 370; also M.Dv. No. 601, 6ff., and Meister, SeekrUg,<)K. Data on Soviet naval forces 
and ratios of strength are in M.Dv. No. 601 , 3, and Meister, Seekrieg, 230 ff . 

" 6 Salewski, Seekriegsleimng, i. 372 ff., and M.Dv. No. 601, o,ff. On Finland see sect. I.vi.4 
(Ueberschar); Jokipii, Laivasto-yhteiityo. 
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eastern Baltic. By 18 June all units had reached their ports, including whose in 
Finland, without incident. The first mine-barrages were dropped after 18-19 
June in order to make sure that, after the start of operations on 22 June, Soviet 
ships could not leave harbour. After 14 June no German vessel was permitted 
to make for a Soviet port; Soviet ships were detained. At the western exit of the 
Gulf of Finland German mining units had been arriving in the skerries around 
Turku (Abo) since 14 June; during the night of 21-2 June they laid mines, 
pursued by Soviet observers and fired on from the air.«'? 

On 26 February 1941 Colonel-General Haider and Admiral Otto 
Schniewind, chief of staff of the naval war staff, discussed the problem of naval 
support for ground operations. Schniewind made it clear that no active sup- 
port by the navy was possible; not even the coastal shipping envisaged for 
carrying supplies to Army Group North could be given protection. On 13 
March discussions were held between the operations department and Admiral 
Karl-Georg Schuster, commanding Naval Group South, and Captain Otto 
Loycke, naval liaison officer with the commander-in-chief of the army, on the 
possibilities of sea transportation along the Black Sea coast to Odessa and 
beyond. However, in view of estimated Soviet superiority in the Black Sea 
these did not produce any positive results either." 8 

The command agency North of the quartermaster-general envisaged the use 
of seagoing ships and transport barges to relieve transport capacity by rail and 
road; their use would depend entirely on the naval-war situation. Initially only 
the movement of individual small vessels clo se to the coast ('coastal sneakers') 
was possible. The following were held in readiness on Day B: 2 ships with food 
supplies and 4 ships with ammunition at both Memel (Klaipeda) and 
Komgsberg (now Kaliningrad). Another 18 were held ready unladen; these 
were earmarked for supplies to Eighteenth Army and were to be brought up to 
Libau (Liepaja) as early as possible. These units were put under the opera- 
tional command of Naval Commander D in Konigsberg. For transportation 
across the Memel (Niemen) 2,250 1. of river-barge capacity, laden with ammu- 
nition, had been readied; a further 1,2501. were lying unladen at 
Komgsberg/'* Even these relatively minor aspects of co-operation between the 
Wehrmacht services depended entirely on amicable agreement at lower level; 

31025°" engaeementS pri01 ' ,o 22 June '941 see I . Ski to OKwTWFSt/L, 2 June 1941, BA-MA PG 

J''ii^^L Dia " eS ' *? lM Feb - 'WO' "1 1 < 26 Feb - '940, 828 (,3 Mar. 1941). The fundamen- 
al limitation* on naval support for the army had already been explained to Haider by Capt 
Loycke on ,4 Aug. 1940: BA-MA PG 32087b. See also Salewski, Seekriegskiung, i 365 ff For «he 
result of the conference with Schniewind see Haider, Diaries, 81 , ( 2 6 Feb .of.) 
J*\hm l b i H £' d ,! r dtSW Hit,CT ' S 3ttemion to importance of supplies across the Baltic 

eencv North nf'nV ^ ^ ^ ^ " 94 * ; " OI *" tranS ) ' A^VGroup C, command 

agency North of the quartermaster-general, 'Anordnung uber die Ausnutzung der See- und 
Binnensch.ffahrt der Befehlsstelle Nord' [Instruction on the utilization of sealing and river 
shipping of command agency North], suppl. 8 to annate 7 of Besondere Anordnungen wahrend 
des Aufmarsches [Special instructions during deployment], 2 May 1941, BA-MA 22392/40. 
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arrangements at senior level, properly the task of the Wehrmacht operations 
staff, were being avoided.* 10 



As can be seen from Map I.rv.5, which shows the initial situation of the sea 
war in the Baltic, the mine-laying and motor torpedo-boat formations 
equipped For offensive operations were supported also by five U-boats in the 
central Baltic in order to prevent evasive action or a breakthrough by Soviet 
surface units. In addition, German protective barrages had been laid around 
the ports of Pillau, Kolberg, and Stettin (now Szczecin) to protect them 
against penetration by enemy naval forces. At the suggestion of the German 
naval war staff, a further defensive measure was taken by the Swedish navy, 
which laid a mine-barrage between Stockholm and the boundary of Swedish 
territorial waters off the Aland archipelago. 

bdievc that the Army H.gh Command lacked understanding for a 'supply-route across the Baltic' 



V. Germany's Acquisition of Allies in 
South-east Europe 

JOrgen Forster 

i. Romania in the Political and Economic Field of Force of 

the Great Powers 

As a result of Hitler's decision in the summer of 1940 to turn to the east, 
Romania, along with Finland, came within the range of German strategy. 
Whereas until then Berlin had emphasized only its economic interest in that 
country, additional objectives now came to the fore. Romania's inclination 
towards the Reich, from which sprang her participation in Hitler's war against 
the Soviet Union, was based on a complex convergence and interplay of 
historical, political, domestic, ideological, and economic factors. Along with 
Finland, Romania from 1941 to 1944 became Germany's principal ally against 
the Red Army, although no formal military alliance had been concluded nor 
any specific agreements made on common war aims with regard to the Soviet 
Union. The manner in which the Reich harnessed the forces of its allies to its 
own cart should not make one overlook the fact that the direction in which 
they were pulling was not solely up to Hitler, who in turn became dependent 
on his comrades-in-arms. 

German foreign-policy in south-east Europe was favoured by the territorial 
outcome of the First World War and the consequences of the worldwide 
depression. The treaties signed in the Paris area in 1919-20 had brought about 
a political constellation in south-east Europe which was characterized either 
by support for or by opposition to the 'Versailles system'. While the benefici- 
aries of the territorial redistribution, Romania, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslova- 
kia, had focused their foreign policy on the maintenance of their possessions, 
the policy of the losers, Hungary and Bulgaria, was marked by an aspiration 
for a revision of their frontiers. From the Soviet Union Romania had gained 
Bessarabia, and from the bankrupt stock of Austria-Hungary she had gained 
Transylvania, the Bukowina, and the major part of the Banat. As a member of 
the League of Nations and of the Little Entente, Romania was part of the 
French system of alliances in south-east Europe and a reliable partner in the 
'cordon sanitaire' system against the Bolshevik Soviet Union, 1 which had not 
recognized the annexation of Bessarabia. Romania's foreign policy was like- 
wise determined by her concern about Hungarian and Bulgarian revisionist 
intentions; and to defend herself against Soviet claims she had concluded an 
alliance with Poland in March 1921. While Romania by her gains had doubled 

1 For this section see also Annexe Vol., No. 4. On Romania's history after the First World War 
see Rhode, 'Siidosteuropaische Staaten'; Roman, Rttmanien; Lungu, Romania. 
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her area as well as her population, becoming the biggest state in south-east 
Europe, she had also changed from a national into a multinational state 
According to the first general census of 1930, Romania had a population of 
18.06 million, of which 71.9 per cent were Romanians, 7.9 per cent 
Hungarians, approximately 4 per cent each Germans, Ukrainians, and Jews, 
and 1.9 per cent Bulgarians. The main problem of Romanian domestic policy 
after the First World War was 'the amalgamation of the old kingdom and Z 
newly acquired territories with their diverse social structures, their diverse 
historical and cultural evolution',' and their minorities, The minority problem 
was aggravated principally by the fact that the Hungarians in Transylvania and 
the Szekler territory, where in some places they formed a majority of over 80 
per cent, and the Bulgarians in southern Dobrudja (38 per cent of the popu- 
lation) wished to be reunited with their mother countries 

Romania was a constitutional monarchy, though the Crown was of particu- 
lar importance in that the formation of the government was entirely in the 
hands of the king, who could also dissolve parliament at any time. As a result 
of the electoral system, parliament did not reflect public opinion since the 
overwhelming majority of seats went to the party which achieved 40 per cent 
of the vote. Moreover, a pre-war rule was still in force, 'according to which in 
Romania it was not the elections which determined the government, but the 
government which determined the elections'.* 

A particularly pressing problem had been an agrarian reform in the old 
kingdom, where 60 per cent of the land had been in the hands of 5 per cent of 
the landowners. Although a strongly ideological land reform, completed in 
1928, had eliminated the large estates and strengthened the Romanian peas- 
antry it had also, because of land fragmentation and high rates of interest on 
agncultura credits, resulted in 'correspondingly large indebtedness, especially 
of smallholdings, and in a basic anti-Semitism, as the creditors were often 
Jews .4 In 1930 78 per cent of the population was employed in agriculture and 
only 7.2 per cent in mdustry. The petroleum industry, of which up to 7s per 
cent was foreign-owned, was the most important sector of the Romanian 
economy. In 1937 exports of oil and oil derivatives accounted for 41 per cent 
or total exports. 

Patent manipulation and corruption in the formation of governments, as 
well as Romania s unsolved national and social problems, undermined confi- 
dence m constitutional monarchy and its representatives. The consequence 
was the emergence and rapid growth of radical and Fascist organizations. 
Thus the Legion of Archangel Michael', founded by Comeliu Z. Codreanu in 
1927, developed within a few years into the fiercest domestic opposition to the 
monarchy and the established parties.* The Legion did not see itself as a party 

1 Hillgruber, Deutsck-nondniscks Beziehungen, 6. 

3 Rhode, 'Siidosteuropaische Staaten', 1 139. < Ibid 1 141 

Wippermann, Faschumche Bewegungen; Heinen, Legion 'Erzmgd Michael' 
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but as a movement, as a 'form of life'. It was organized as a militant order. In 
place of a political programme there was belief in the indispensable 'spiritual 
resurrection of the nation' and in a 'new man'. A fervent mythically Christian 
nationalism was linked. with anti-capitalist and social-revolutionary ideas. 
Alongside a radical anti-Semitism and anti-Marxism the Legion's members 
were guided by anti-democratism, irrationalism, a cult of death, and an apo- 
logia for war. The Legion saw the 'decisive means for national renewal' in the 
elimination of the Jews and their influence in politics, the economy, and cul- 
ture. 6 Corrupt politicians and Communists were also regarded as 'Jews' and 
reviled as 'foreigners'. In order to escape from its isolation and capture power 
in the state, 1929-30 Codreanu renamed the Legion the 'Iron Guard'. Its 
'mission' was 'to hand out justice to the righteous and death to the wicked'. 1 
The successes of the National Socialists in the election of September 1930 in 
Germany were hailed by Codreanu as a 'victory for the entire Aryan race*. 

National Socialist foreign policy after 1933 continued the south-east Euro- 
pean policy of the Weimar governments, especially that of Briining. 8 Foreign- 
trade policy was not only a vehicle of foreign policy for weakening the French 
alliance system, but also pursued an objective with regard to Britain. 9 Ger- 
many's 'urge towards the south-east' was to signalize her renunciation of 
colonial claims overseas and thus facilitate German-British understanding. 
After 1936 German foreign-trade policy acquired a new aspect as the scope 
and internal dynamics of German rearmament, and Hitler's foreign-policy 
'programme', necessitated the country's economic mobilization in the form of 
the Four-year Plan. 10 In that connection, Romania's mineral-oil products and 
surplus grain achieved increasing importance for Germany's war economy. 
However, Bucharest successfully resisted any excessively one-sided economic 
deals and limited oil deliveries to Germany, effected as clearing transactions, 
to a quarter of her total trade. Any quantities ordered in excess of that quota 
could not be exchanged against industrial manufactures but had to be paid for 
in hard currency. 

However, that economic setback was offset by the political success achieved 
by German diplomacy with the aid of Romania's right-wing parties. In August 
1936 King Carol II dismissed his pro-French foreign minister Titulescu, who 
had intended to safeguard Romania's territorial integrity not only by inclining 
towards France but also by good relations with the Soviet Union." The 
parliamentary elections at the end of 1937 failed for the first time to ensure a 
majority for the government party. It gained only 38 per cent of the vote, 
whereas the right-wing parties scored a major success. The Iron Guard alone 
received nearly 16 per cent. In February 1938 King Carol exploited the 

6 Broszat, 'Eiserne Garde', 630. ' Fatu and Spalatelu, Eiseme Garde, 80. 

! See Schroder, 'Siidosteuropapolitik'; Sundhaussen, 'Weltwirtschaftskrise'. 
» See Wendt, 'Sudosteuropa', 417-18. 

"> See Germany and the Second World War, i. 232 ff., 437 ff.; Marguerat, Le II? Reich. 
" See the political reports ofLcgation Counsellor von Pochhammer, i7Mar. 1935 {DGFPc iiil 
2, No. 535) and 1 Jan. 1936 (ibid, rv/2, No. 478). 
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unstable domestic political situation by staging a coup d'etat. He dissolved 
parliament and the political parties, and adopted an authoritarian form of 
government. To stabilize his dictatorship he not only fought ruthlessly against 
the ton Guard but also created a united party, the 'National Regeneration 
Front . In his foreign policy, in order to preserve Romania's territory against 
the revisionist aspirations ofher neighbours, Carol performed a balancing act 
between the Reich and the Western powers. 

After the occupation of Austria, Germany launched a renewed economic 
offensive towards south-east Europe, one which has to be viewed against the 
background of the German strategy emerging after 1937-^ne involving con- 
flict with Britain should that be necessary. At the beginning of April 1018 
Goring called for the 'economic catchment' of Romania, Hungary, Yugosla- 
via, and Bulgaria." Whereas Budapest, Belgrade, and Sofia became largely 
dependent on the German market, Bucharest succeeded in resisting German 
pressure because of the greater diversity of its trade and because of Germany's 
fcck of hard currency. It was only the next series of power-shifts in the 
European scene, accomplished by Hitler in 1938-9, as well as British and 
French economic appeasement, that helped the German economic offensive 
to succeed also in Romania. On 23 March 1939 a German-Romanian econ- 
omic agreement was signed, with provisions amounting to Romania's integra- 
tion within a German-controlled greater economic sphere.'* Hitler's 'Prague 
coup' however, resulted not only in the Anglo-French guarantee to Romania, 
but also in supportive economic activities which neutralized the German- 
Romanian agreement." The economic and political engagement of the West- 
ern powers denied Germany realization of her aspirations towards a monopoly 
position in Romania's oil industry. As a solution, in April 1939 the economic 
and armament department of the OKW proposed: 'The only real guarantee 
tor controlling the Romanian oil resources at present is a military solution Its 
apphcation should aim at the preservation of the Romanian oil industry's 
operational capacity. "5 However, the private interests of Anglo-French capi- 
tal, which had direct control of 65 per cent of the shares of the major mineral- 
oil companies in Romania, did not coincide with the Western powers' strategic 
aims .until after the outbreak of the war. In mid-October 1939 the War Cabinet 
in London set up the 'Hankey committee' in order to prevent Romanian oil 
from reaching Germany - The Romanian companies supported the boycot 
policy organized by Lord Hankey by greatly raising prices, by arranging for 
parent companies to buy up the production of daughter companies, and by an 
almost watertight embargo against German importers. That policy, however 
could work successfully only so long as the Romanian government did not 
Quoted according to Volkmann, 'AuBenhandel und Aufriistung', , 07 ^ 8 
° V '* N0S - 78 ' J31 - M See Barker ' British Policy, v 
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intervene in the economy by control measures— and that, in turn, depended 
on its own political interests. 

The turn-about in Romanian policy was triggered by the alliance between 
Hitler and Stalin, by the resulting fourth partition of Poland, and by the 
attitude of the Western powers.'' Carol's foreign-policy tightrope act lost its 
safety-net as a result of Britain's refusal to extend its guarantee to the contin- 
gency of Soviet aggression against Bessarabia. The result was a state of 
suspension, reflected both in Romania's declaration of neutrality after the 
German attack against Poland and in her non-recognition of the alliance 
following the Red Army's advance into Polish territory. In the opinion of 
Armand Calinescu, the Romanian premier, the German danger was then 
receding while the Soviet threat was moving to the foreground. Only a few 
days after discussing with the British and French ministers a plan for the 
destruction of the Romanian oilfields in the event of a German attempt to 
seize them,' 8 Calinescu on 16 September 1939 proposed to Wilhelm Fabricius, 
the German minister, an exchange of large quantities of Polish weapons 
captured by the Germans against long-term deliveries of oil and grain. This 
barter deal, the political significance of which the Romanian government well 
realized, was to remain outside the general trade agreements.'' It offered 
Germany the opportunity of receiving additional quantities of urgently needed 
Romanian oil without further overdrawing the clearing account and without 
having to pay in hard currency. A secret German-Romanian protocol signed 
on 29 September laid down the directives for the delivery of captured Polish 
material to a value of RMioom. in exchange for oil and grain. 2 " In order to 
improve the equipment of the Romanian army, Bucharest was above all 
interested in machine-guns, anti-tank guns, and artillery pieces. The Roma- 
nian government obliged Berlin by making a credit of RM4om. available in 
advance for German purchases of oil. However, owing to domestic, economic, 
and foreign obstacles, this highly political oil-for-arms deal was deferred until 
the end of May 1940. 

Romania's abandonment of her neutral line was jeopardized domestically 
by the fact that on 21 September 1939 Premier Calinescu was shot dead by 
members of the Iron Guard who had slipped in from Germany. The German 
minister Fabricius 's comment on the assassination was: 'Whenever the Roma- 
nians in government move closer to us the Iron Guard steps in between, it is 
as if we were doomed.' 1 ' On the one hand, Carol's regime reacted to the 

" See Forster, 'Rumaniens Weg', and from the Romanian side Savu, 'Defensive War', i36ff. 
Romania in Sept. 1939 mobilized 31 infantry divisions, 3 cavalry divisions, 4 mountain brigades, 
and 1 fortress brigade. 

,! Campus, 'Anglo-Rumanian Relations', 22 (unpub. manuscript). 

" DGFP D viii, No. 74- 

M Ibid., No. 166, and PA Ha. Pol., Rumanien, betr. Kriegsgerat tconcerning war equipment], 

iv. 

" Letter to Minister Otto von Erdmannsdorff, 27 Sept. 1939, PA, Dt. Ges. Bukarest, Politisch 
Geheim. 
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assassination with Draconian measures. The arrested assassins and more than 
seventy detained members of the Legion were executed by firing-squad and 
their boies put on public display. On the other hand, the king had the 
German minister assured that he would continue his policy towards Germany 
and, in particular, implement the important oil-for-arms deal. Germany 
should 'show even greater 'interest in Romania than in the past and, if necess- 
ary, use its influence on Russia'." 

Carol's openly declared foreign-policy calculations, which were further 
nourished by Soviet remarks on the unclarified status of Bessarabia, had been 
influenced also by Britain's attitude. Britain, in whom Carol II and many of 
his ministers had originally placed their hopes, not only declined to extend its 
guarantee to cover Soviet aggression, but was at the same time reluctant, in 
view of different strategic priorities as welt as her own requirements, to supply 
armaments to Romanian In his hope of German political assistance against 
the Soviet Union Carol went out of his way to meet Germany's economic 
requests. In December 1939 his government guaranteed a monthly delivery of 
130,000 1. of crude oil— the quantity believed to be necessary by the Reich 
ministry of economic affairs— devalued the Romanian leu against the 
Reichsmark in order to counteract the prices driven up by the oil concerns, 
and employed control measures to intervene in the market. In mid-January 
1940 it set up a 'commissariat-general for petroleum' in order to counter the 
obstructive business policy practised by the mineral-oil companies vis-a-vis the 
German importers.* At the end of February the new German negotiator, 
Hermann Theo Neubacher, accomplished an arms-oil price ratio which was 
exceedingly favourable to Germany, and on 6 March 1940 a provisional 
agreement on the oil-for-arms deal was signed. 1 * This envisaged the delivery of 
360 37-mm. anti-tank guns, 10 20-mm. anti-aircraft guns, 80 75-mm. artillery 
pieces, and optical equipment of Polish or Czech origin in exchange for 
200,000 1. of crude oil during March and April 1940. 

The official conclusion of a definitive oil-for-arms agreement was delayed 
not by any unsettled financial details, but by the Romanian king's political 
calculations. Carol II was reluctant to abandon his policy of neutrality too 
readily, or to become dependent on Germany. When, towards the end of 
March, the Soviet Union publicly confirmed its claim to Bessarabia, Roma- 
nian fears increased. Because of Britain's refusal of assistance the Romanian 
regime found itself in the position of having to choose between Hider and 
Stalin. With territorial claims by the Soviet Union, Hungary, and Bulgaria 
raising the possibility of conflict on three fronts, Carol— against the opposition 

« £ e, ™ a " emb f ss y Bucharest, telegram No. 614, 23 Sept. 1939, excerpt, BA-MA Wi/IC 4 14 
I ? ark "' Bnas * »• Cab 79/1= COS (39) 22nd Meeting, 19 Sept. ,939 

* See Forster, 'Rumaniens Weg*. * 

>' German embassy Bucharest, Der Sonderbeauftragte fur Wirtschaftsfragen [Special Plenipo- 
tentiary for Economic Affiurs], No. 17744/40, 7 Mar. 1940, PA, Ha. Pol. Rumanien, betr 
Knegsgerat [concerning war equipment], iv; see also DGFP d viii, No. 660 (7 Mar 1040V Kurt 
von Trppelskirch (OQu IV), minute, n Mar. 1940, BA-MA RH 2/v 1478 
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of: some of his ministers — decided to align himself with National Socialist 
Germany. In consequence, the oil-for-arms agreement was eventually signed 
in Bucharest on 27 May 194.0. 14 Its political and military importance was rated 
so highly by the king that, the economic consequences were readily accepted. 
Carol believed that his economic and domestic concessions with regard to the 
Iron Guard would earn him Hitler's support for his policy of preserving 
'throne and frontiers'. 17 He assumed that, for economic reasons, Hitler would 
also be interested in Romania's political stability and territorial integrity, and 
would keep the Soviet Union, Hungary, and Bulgaria in check. As for his 
obvious turn towards the camp of the Axis powers, Carol tried to conceal 
this by concluding an economic agreement with Britain as late as 6 June 
1940. In Berlin this was seen as evidence of Romania's continuing 'see-saw 
polities'. 

The reasoning behind Carol's oil-for-arms agreement proved an illusion 
when Stalin, after the surprisingly swift collapse of France, proceeded to take 
possession of the forefield which Hitler had assigned to him in the secret 
protocol of summer 1939. In addition to the three Baltic States, Bessarabia 
and the whole of the Bukowina were to be incorporated in the Soviet Union. 
The effects of this extension of the Soviet empire upon Finland and the Balkan 
States were part of the plan. Having harmonized its territorial demands on 
Romania in negotiations in Berlin and having recognized Germany's econ- 
omic interests, Moscow transmitted an ultimatum to Bucharest on 26 June 
1 940. 28 This demanded, within a period of 24 hours, the cession of Bessarabia, 
the northern Bukowina, and the town of Herta in the province of Moldavia. 
While ordering the mobilization of his army and displaying his readiness to 
fight, Carol simultaneously turned to Germany and Italy for help. But both 
Axis powers urgently advised him to yield. Hitler and Mussolini feared that in 
the event of a Soviet-Romanian war the Red Army might penetrate beyond 
the Pruth and occupy the oil region around Ploiesti. Nor could the use of force 
by Hungary or Bulgaria be ruled out. 

With no foreign support Carol II and his regime had no choice but to 
swallow this first 'pill of cessions'. 15 On 28 June the Red Army crossed the 
frontiers and within four days occupied the ceded territories. The order to 
evacuate Bessarabia, the northern Bukowina, and Herta without a fight caught 
the Romanian army and administration by surprise. The sudden abandon- 

■* DGFPd ix, No. 338. The direct exchange of oil for war material ended in Oct. 1940. After 
that date the purchase of mineral oil was again conducted by way of clearing, which led to a big 
increase in the German debt. In Oct. 1941 this amounted to RMi7om. The devaluation of the leu 
in Dec. 1939 and the concession of pre-war prices resulted in a gain for Germany of RM8001. — 
without taking into account the fact that weapons captured in Poland and Czechoslovakia entered 
into the deal. 

37 This was how the German military attache in Bucharest, Col. Carl Wahle, formulated it in 
his report on the military and war-economy situation in Romania, No. 137/40, 5 Feb. 1940, BA- 
MA Wi/lC 4.58. 

* See Brugel, 'Das sowjetische Ultimatum'. 

** Semi-official letter of the German military attache, Col. Wahle, to Lt.-Gen. von 
Tippelskirch, 28 July 1940, BA-MA II! H 1001/7. 
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ment of the doctrine that Romania's frontiers had to be defended so long as a 
Romanian soidier held a weapon in his hand resulted in profound demoraliz- 
ation of the Romanian army and in sharp criticism of its supreme command. 

2. The Vienna Arbitration Aw/lrd of August 1940 and the 
Dispatch of a German Military Mission 

The loss of Bessarabia, Herta, and the northern Bukowina confirmed 
Romania's precarious position. As no help was to be expected from Britain, 
Carol was feverishly trying to gain German support against the Hungarian and 
Bulgarian revisionist claims which were now bound to be raised. He saw 'his 
country's only salvation in a very close alignment with Germany', with which 
he was willing to co-operate closely in all fields* As a token of her 'new 
policy', on 1 July 1940 Romania renounced the now worthless Anglo-French 
guarantee of her frontiers and on n July left the League of Nations. Carol, 
moreover, formed a government of respected pro-German ministers, which 
included the now rehabilitated commander of the Iron Guard, Horia Sima, 
and two further Legion members, and initiated the process of depriving Jews 
of their rights. But despite the proposition that Romania might function as 
Germany's right wing against the Soviet Union and a request for a German 
mihtary mission,-^ Hitler insisted that Bucharest must first come to terms with 
its neighbours before a closer German-Romanian co-operation could be 
considered," Simultaneously he advised Hungary and Bulgaria to realize their 
territorial demands through direct negotiations with Romania. 

Whereas agreement in principle was soon reached between Bulgaria and 
Romania on the cession of the southern Dobrudja to Bulgaria^ Romanian- 
Hungarian negotiations got bogged down. When both sides suggested arbitra- 
tion by the Axis, Hitler assumed the role of arbitrator according to his own 
judgement. The conflicting national ambitions of Hungary and Romania, as 
well as the structure of their governmental systems with a basic anti-Commu- 
nist attitude, made it easy for him, with Italian support, to impose an arbitra- 
tion award on the two countries. 34 

This was signed by the foreign ministers of Germany, Italy, Hungary, and 
Romania in Vienna on 30 August 1940." Its aim was to achieve the permanent 
pacificauon of the Balkans and to prevent both a British extension of the war 
to that region and Soviet intervention. 

Romania undertook to cede northern Transylvania and the Szekler area to 

v ? ema « em , ba , SSy Bucharcst > telegram No. 1056, 30 June 194 o, DGFPu x, No. 68. 
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Hungary/ Although Budapest in consequence regained an area of 43,500 
square kilometres with 2.5 million inhabitants — over a million of whom were 
Romanians — this was less than the minimal solution of 50,000 square kilo- 
metres specified by the Hungarian side in the autumn of 1939. 36 As a price for 
that second territorial amputation Romania received a German-Italian guar- 
antee of the remainder of her sovereign territory, clearly designed to prevent 
any further Soviet ambitions. The Russians must realize, Hitler declared at the 
annual conference of military attaches on 31 August, 'that Germany attaches 
vital importance to Romania [and] will shrink from nothing in the protection 
of German interests'.' 7 Romania was inviolable. 

The German strategy of confronting the Kremlin in south-east Europe — 
just as in Finland — was based on Hider's decision of 31 July 1940 to smash the 
Soviet Union in the spring of 1941. The risk that Stalin in August 1940 might 
take advantage of the threat of military conflict between Hungary and Roma- 
nia by pushing across the Pruth towards Ploiesti was met by Hitler with the 
creation of a counter-attack reserve in the Vienna region. The XXXX Army 
Corps (2nd and 9th Armoured Divisions, 13th Infantry Division (motorized), 
SS-Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler, and the Grossdeutschland Infantry Regiment) 
was to be held in readiness to secure the Romanian oilfields by occupation. 38 
The general commanding the corps was to be advised by a 'war-economy staff 
for Romania' on the utilization of the country 'for supplying Germany in the 
area of mineral oil and foodstuffs, as well as for harnessing Romania's 
economy to the requirements of the German forces employed in Romania'. 3 ' 
The XXXX Corps's state of readiness to move off was not countermanded 
until 19 September, when the situation in Romania had clarified in favour of 
Germany. A parallel to the urgent military measures for the protection of 
Romania's oil may be seen in the fact that Hitler ordered 'a deployment for all 
eventualities' to be prepared in northern Norway for the protection of the 
nickel-ore region near Petsamo. 40 

The second Vienna award failed to eliminate Hungarian-Romanian rivalry. 
Instead a paradoxical situation arose compared with the period between the 
two wars in that Hungary was endeavouring, by complying with German 
interests, to preserve at least what she had gained, while Romania was pursu- 
ing a revisionist policy, recognizing the Vienna award as no more than a 
provisional decision. This conflict of interests greatly contributed to the fact 
that both countries participated in Hitler's war against the Soviet Union, while 

ASianz Hitlsr-Hortky-Mussdini, 66. 
3' Haider, Diaries, 569 (31 Aug. 1940); similarly 583 (14 Sept. 1940). 

3" BA-MA XXXX. A.K., 76043/4 and 6. Maj.-Gen. von Tippelskirch had suggested an occu- 
pation of the oilfields as early as the beginning of Dec. 1939 because German mineral-oil supplies 
were then being interfered with by sabotage (minute of 6 Dec. 1939, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1478). 

J* OKwVWiRiiAmt/Wi III No. 1846/40, 12 Sept. 1940, BA-MA Wi/lC 4.64. Gen. Thomas was 
instructed by Keitel at the end of Apr. 1940 to make preparations for 'the Balkan business in terms 
of war economy' (ibid. RW 19/185). 

*> See sect. I.vi.i at n. 6 (Ueberschar). 
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along the still ill-defined Hungarian-Romanian frontier repeated armed 
clashes occurred which had to be settled by German-Italian commissions. 

The transfer of major parts of the country to Hungary unleashed a wave of 
indignation in Romania, directed predominantly against the king and culmi- 
nating in an attempted coup by the Iron Guard. Both Britain and Germany 
tried to take advantage of the domestic crisis. While London championed Juliu 
Maniu, the leader of the National Peasant Party, Berlin gave its support to 
General Ion Antonescu, who had fallen into disgrace with Carol. In order to 
save his regime and to implement the award recognized also by the Iron 
Guard, the king appointed Antonescu premier with extraordinary powers. The 
new 'leader of the Romanian state' complied with the Iron Guard's request for 
Carol's abdication and, with German backing, compelled him to leave the 
country. On 6 September Antonescu took his oath of allegiance to Michael I, 
Carol's son. With a realistic assessment of the strength of the Iron Guard after 
its cruel persecution under Carol, the German leadership had avoided sup- 
porting a revolutionary development. Antonescu was regarded as a suitable 
person to meet Germany's interests. On 7 September Antonescu assured 
Colonel. Alfred Gerstenberg, the German air attache and deputy military 
attache, that he was determined to co-operate with Germany 'one hundred per 
cent', to restructure the army and reduce its size, and to shift the focus of 
defence towards the Soviet Union. He renewed the request for the dispatch of 
a German military mission."' On 11 September 1940 Hitler concurred. 

Along with the army and the administration, Antonescu based his regime 
predominantly on the Legion movement, with which he himself had long 
sympathized and which, following its recognition as the 'only political force' in 
Romania, recorded a massive increase in membership. On 14 September 1940 
King Michael I signed a decree which proclaimed Romania a 'national Legion 
state'. < 2 Antonescu became leader of the state and chief of the Legion regime; 
he nominated Horia Sima, the commander of the Legion movement, to the 
post of vice-premier. The task of the Legion was to be the 'moral and material 
elevation of the nation'. « However, the alliance between the conservative- 
authoritarian Antonescu and the revolutionary terrorist Sima soon led to 
conflicts, as the Legion was not content with sharing power but was usurping 
governmental responsibilities for itself. 

In mid-September Lieutenant-General von Tippelskirch, deputy chief of 
staff (intelligence) in the Army General Staff, flew to Bucharest in order to 
initiate military collaboration between Germany and Romania, as requested 
by General Antonescu. He was to establish 'an estimate of instruction teams 
that would be required and an estimate of the officers required for the training 
and organization of the new army, and for schools of all descriptions'.*' 

" OKH/GenStdH/Att.Abt. No. 3290/40, 8 Sept. 1940, BA-MA H 27/9. 

Fatu and SpaliHdu, Eiseme Garde, 247. « Nagy-Tafavera, Green Shins, 310-11. 

« Tippelskirch's report on his dicussions in Bucharest, 15-17 Sept. 1940, BA-MA H 17/9, and 
DGFP d xi, No. 75. 
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However, behind Antonescu's request for a German military mission there 
was more than the hope of assistance with personnel and material in the 
development of a numerically reduced but now truly useful Romanian army. 
He was hoping for a military alliance with Germany and wished to have 
German troops in the country, as he considered a Soviet attack possible at any 
moment. On the strength of Tippelskirch's report and the detailed Romanian 
proposals concerning the purpose, composition, and function of a German 
military mission. Hitler decided that this should comprise a mission each of 
the army and of the Luftwaffe, as well as a reinforced division — the 13th 
Motorized Infantry Division — as an instructional unit. On 20 September 1940 
the OKW chief of staff issued a directive defining the 'real tasks' of the military 
mission: 

(a) to protect the oilfields from seizure by a third power and from destruction; 

(b) to enable the Romanian army to carry out definite tasks in accordance with an 
effective plan developed in favour of German interests; 

(e) in case a war with Soviet Russia is forced upon us, to prepare for the commit- 
ment of German and Romanian forces from the direction of Romania. 1 " 

Thus two aspirations of the German leadership, which, because of the con- 
fused political situation in Romania, had been pursued separately ever since 
the beginning of July 1940, were now linked together — safeguarding the Ro- 
manian petroleum region and tying Romania into the war against the Soviet 
Union. 

Although at his conference with the commander-in-chief of the army on 21 
July 1940 Hider had stressed the need to protect the Romanian oil region, he 
had not then considered an attack by German troops striking out of Romania 
or the participation of Romanian units in a war against the Soviet Union. 4 * By 
contrast, Major-General Marcks in his 'draft operations plan East' of 5 August 
1940 believed that an attack against Soviet troops in the Ukraine from Roma- 
nian territory should not be dispensed with merely because 'political reasons 
might prevent any deployment there before the beginning of the war'. 47 In the 
event of a German-Soviet war Marcks expected not only Romania's partici- 
pation in the conquest of Bessarabia, but demanded that this country effect 
'the occupation of Odessa and the Crimea with its important naval bases'. 
That requirement greatly exceeded Romania's military potential. Lieutenant- 
Colonel (General Staff) von Lofiberg in his 'operational study East' of 15 
September 1940 had regarded the instructional troops of the German military 
mission *as pre-dispatched personnel of the German southern wing', though 
they were also intended to diminish the danger of a Soviet 'attempt to seize the 

« These instructions were to be kept secret both from the Romanians and from the German 
forces: DGFP D xi, No. 84. See also ObdH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. II No. 352/40, 24 Sept. 1940, BA- 
MA RH 27-13/2. 

«* Haider, Diaries, 515ft. (22 July 1940). See sects. I.v.a at n. 35 (Forster) and I.rv.i(i>) at n. 66 
CKlink). 

47 'Operationsentwurf Ost', 118. See sect. I.rv,i(<f) after n. 99 (Klink). 
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roiZlTr " "S ,n ^5 iCh L ° BbetB regarded 35 P r ^able.^ Lieutenant- 
Colonel (General Staff) Kinzel, head of the 'foreign armies East' department, 
however, did not beheve the Soviet command capable of such an operation A 
thrust into Romania, designed to destroy the oilfields, would, if successful, be 
mos awkward for the German conduct of the war because it would then have 
to rely on stockp.Ies of mineral oil. 'As, however, the Russians in all probability 
w, I not start a war, and we therefore have the preventive capability, such a 
bold Russian decision need not be expected.'" 

In addition to the army and air-force military missions, a military-econ- 
omics jn.ss.on was dispatched, even though Romania had not requested it and 
was therefore surprised by its arrival. Its tasks were identical with those 
assigned ,n the event of the country's occupation, to the 'Military economics 
staff for Romania : development and utilization for the German war effort of 
Komania s economic potential. 

On 12 October 1940 the advance parties of the German army and air-force 
missions arrived in Bucharest with their commanding officers, General of 
Cavalry Erik Hansen und Lieutenant-General Wilhelm Speidel, together with 
officers of the economic missions By mid-November the transfer of the 
instructional unit R I-the reinforced I3 th Motorized Infantry Division under 
Major-General Fnednch-Wilhelm von Rothkirch und Panthen-was com- 
pleted. The Luftwaffe units-two fighter squadrons, a reconnaissance squad- 
ron, and two antiaircraft batteries-had arrived in Romania earlier. By the 
end of 1940 the instructional troops had been reinforced by the 16th Armoured 
Division under Major-General Hans Hube (instructional unit R II) and by 
turtner Luftwaffe units. 

In line with the 'real tasks' of the German Wehrmacht in Romania, the 
general training and equipment of the Romanian army-which were the 
Romanian general staffs principal interest-had the lowest priority among 
German objectives. Precedence was given to preparatory work for the deploy 
ment of German troops to operate against the Soviet Union from Romania, 
involving preferent.ally trained Romanian 'model divisions', and to the protec- 

WarS H ia l Pet ;° leUm C ° il J WdlSj refaerieS ' St0ra * e tanks ' transshipment 
locations) by Luftwaffe units and by the 'Brandenburg' instructional regiment 
of the Abwehr (military intelligence). The Romanian air force was to be 
trained for that purpose and, 'as far as possible, for later combined operations 

^^t^^^' Ha]d "> VS C Dec. I94 o). See 

I"" 5 ' V? V Uft I affe commandi "S °««w *»t to Romania were known from lo Oct 

r" m R ° man,a • Under his """"and came also a number of 
eStabl,Sh *" enB for tra -P°«. -el, ige nce Iasks , as weH as the wa> 
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with Romanian army forces'.^ The catalogue of tasks of the German naval 
mission, sent to Romania only about mid-February 194 1 under Vice-Admiral 
Friedrich-Wilhelm Fleischer, was likewise divided into 'ostensible tasks' and 
'real tasks'. Outwardly it was to advise the Romanian navy in training its units 
and in coastal defence. But its real task was 'to ensure unified defence of the 
Romanian-Bulgarian Black Sea coast against attacks by a third power [i.e. the 
Soviet Union] from the sea' during impending operations against Greece 
(Operation Marita).' 1 Beyond that, 'offensive tasks in the Black Sea' were 
envisaged, for which the Romanian units were to be prepared 'within the 
framework of the limited possibilities available'. 53 For reasons of prestige Italy 
too sent a small number of naval and Alpini officers to Romania as instructors. 
They had been requested by Antonescu at the Italian government's sugges- 
tion.** After all, the second Vienna award and the guarantee of Romania's new 
frontiers had been jointly underwritten by both Axis powers. 

The transfer of German troops to Romania created a variety of financial and 
supply problems. Antonescu had promised that his country would bear the 
cost of the military mission and the instructional units. The German leader- 
ship agreed to his request that he be allowed to pay a lump sum, as it did not 
wish to jeopardize Antonescu's domestic standing or let the German troops 
become the object of political squabbles within the country.*' It therefore 
accepted a monthly contribution of loom, lei (approximately RM2m.), even 
though the budgeted amount was nearly four times that sum.' 6 For financial 
reasons the Romanian leadership declined to make a contribution towards the 
costs of instructional unit RII.' 7 The maintenance costs and the purchases of 
the Wehrmacht mission led to price increases, shortages, and growing inflation 
in Romania. This resulted in a decline of the Romanian currency's purchasing 
power and did not exactly make the German troops popular with the public. 
Directives and orders of the Wehrmacht mission urging restraint in official and 
private purchases failed to achieve their purpose. 

3. Military Aspects of Romania's Inclusion in 
the barbarossa plan 

On 23 November 1940 Romania joined the Tripartite Pact and fully integrated 
herself in Hitler's political strategy against the Soviet Union. On that occasion 
Antonescu assured Hitler and Ribbentrop of his readiness 'with weapon in 

* DGFP o xi, No. 84 (21 Sept. 1940). 

>■ OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (I op) No. 44123/41, 15 Feb. 1941, PA, Handakte Ritter, No. 26. 
» 1. Ski I op No. 218/41, 26 Feb. 1941, BA-MA PG 32087 c. 

* DGFP D xi, No. 192 (18 Oct. 1940), and ibid, xi, No. 346 (16 Nov. [940); minute by 
Ambassador Ritter, 19 Feb. 1941, PA, Handakte Ritter, No. 26. 

55 Minute by Ambassador Clodius, 14 Nov. 1940: Hegemann, 'Heeresmission', No. 28. 
s* Minute by Ambassador Clodius, 12 Dec. 1940, PA U.St.S., Stromkommission; 
Militarmission in Rumanien; Bled. 
J' Rum. Gr. Gen. Stab No. 8737/G, 17 Dec. 1940, BA-MA RH 31-I/16. 
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hand, to fight alongside the Axis powers for the victory of civilization'. Stand- 
ing behind the regime of Carol II had been the 'dark forces of Bolshevism and 
Jewry'. He, by contrast, wished to contribute to the victory of the Axis and not 
merely join the Tripartite Pact.*" This clearly pro-German avowal was brack- 
eted by Antonescu with an equally clear demand for the revision, in Romania's 
favour, of the second Vienna award once the war was over. The Romanian 
leader also emphasized to Keitel the importance of his country as a base for an 
offensive against the Soviet Union and expressed the conviction that 'with two 
motorized divisions' he 'could, if necessary, break through the Russian front 
and advance in the direction of Kiev'. so In his conference with the Wehrmacht 
leaders on 5 December 1940 Hitler therefore proceeded from the assumption 
that Romania — like Finland — would participate in the war against the Soviet 
Union, as its future was linked to Germany's victory. 60 

Judging by Antonescu's programmatic statements, Romania's participation 
was thus no longer a political problem but merely a question of the usefulness 
of the Romanian army. Hitler's political calculations found themselves under 
threat from the critical exacerbation of Romanian internal politics after the 
end of November 1940. The reason was that Horia Sima and the Iron Guard 
were not satisfied with the sharing of power or with Romania's transformation 
to date. By their political radicalism and their selective terrorism against hated 
representatives of the old system, which did not stop even at the army, they 
had undermined Antonescu's supreme authority in Romania. Since support 
for the Iron Guard by members of the NSDAP's foreign organization and the 
SS or SD had become obvious, the army command advised Antonescu 'to 
shift the focus of his leaning upon Germany to the chief of the Wehrmacht 
mission'.'" Although the German commanding officers in Romania had been 
instructed to keep out of domestic politics, this did not rule out personal 
sympathies for an Iron Guard Romania. Generals Hansen and Speidel, there- 
fore, did not conceal from their officers that they not only regarded a settle- 
ment of the differences between the army and the Guard as useful for political 
reasons, but also supported it on ideological grounds. 

At the beginning of January 1941 Antonescu began his 'flight forward'. He 
requested permision to visit Hitler in order to discuss with him in person 
'questions of defence policy and defence preparedness', as well as of Roma- 
nian domestic politics. The Romanian leader wanted to make sure of Hitler's 
support in his struggle for power in Romania. In a memorandum Antonescu 
emphasized his readiness for participation in offensive action against the 
Soviet Union. However, he made thai promise conditional on his being 
recognized in future as the 'sole authority' for Romania's foreign and domestic 

* DGFPd xi, Nos. 381, 387; see Forster, 'Rumaniens Weg', 63 fif. 
w DGFPd xi, No. 388; Tippclskirch, minute dated 2 Dec. 1940, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1479. 
*° Haider, KTB ii. 213 (5 Dec. 1940; not in trans.); see also sect. I.rv.i(e) at n. 126 (Klink). 
*' Semi-official letter from Col. Emil Just, German military attache in Bucharest, to Lt.-Gen. 
von Tippclskirch, 30 Nov, 1940, BA-MA III H 101)1/7. 
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policy. That was an indirect criticism of the multi-track policy pursued by 
National Socialist Germany towards national-Legionnaire Romania. The 
Romanian leader's 'soldier-like' procedure was successful On 14 January 1941 
Hider assured him that he 'was the only man capable of guiding the destiny of 
Romania'. 61 Hi, However, Hitler advised him to assume at the same time the 
leadership of the Iron Guard, as it was impossible to govern against it. During 
the preparatory phase of Barbarossa the only consideration that mattered to 
the German leadership was the smooth functioning of co-operation in all 
military and economic fields. Any shared ideology between the NSDAP and 
the Iron Guard was of secondary importance. 

German calculations, however, were threatened when from 20 to 24 January 
there took place a rebellion of the Iron Guard against Antonescu's rule. 
Admittedly, his liquidation had long been planned by members of the 
NSDAP's foreign organization and by the SS or the SD. The precipitate revolt 
of the Iron Guard was triggered when Antonescu used the assassination of a 
German officer — probably by a British secret-service agent — as a pretest for a 
strike against the Guard. Hitler, referring to his own measures against the SA 
leaders on 30 June 1934, advised him to act ruthlessly. On 21 January 1941 the 
German troops had received clear orders to 'come out unambiguously in 
favour of General Antonescu and his leadership in official and unofficial 
statements' and to advise the Iron Guard to come to terms with him. 6 3 Thus 
the Guard's hopes that the Wehrmacht mission would intervene on its side 
were shattered. With the help of the army Antonescu quashed the revolt. The 
fact that German quarters enabled Horia Sima and many of his followers to 
escape to Germany, and subsequent interventions in favour of the 'sound 
kernel of the Legion' as guarantor of Romania's loyalty to the alliance, reveal 
the continued multi-track character of German policy vis-a-vis Romania. 
Horia Sima and his followers were detained in camps in the Reich, 'as a kind 
of reserve in case of revolution'. 6 * Antonescu, whose position after the elimi- 
nation of the Iron Guard was now unassailable, established a military dictator- 
ship in Romania. In mid-February 1941 he proceeded to abolish the 
'national-Legionnaire state' officially and pursued Romania's internal consoli- 
dation without the remnants of the compromised Legion movement. In doing 
so he did not dispense with the 'decorum of a referendum', ^ from which, 
however, women and Jews were excluded. The plebiscite on his policy of unity 
and tranquillity, discipline and order, at the beginning of March 194 1 pro- 
duced the expected result of almost a hundred per cent approval. 

From the beginning of December 1940 Romania's participation in the war 
against the Soviet Union was regarded as a certainty by the German leader- 
ship, and in two respects: as a deployment base for a German army and as a 
military ally. Directive No. 21 of 18 December 1940 therefore defined the task 
of the Romanian army as 'to support the attack of the German southern flank, 

<» DGFP D xi, No. 652. «i BA-MA RH 31-I/v. 26. 

44 Rhode, 'Stidosteuropaische Staaten', 1155. 1,3 Ibid. 
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Although there was a perceptible desire on the Romanian side to acquire 
German 'experience' and utilize it in its training programmes, the fact was that 
only those units lucky enough 'to be commanded by officers not corrupted by 
regulations (adapted to French military doctrine) would fully prove their 
mettle in combat'. 10 The three 'core division' (5th, 6th, and 13th Infantry 
Divisions) of the first echelon would presumably be fit for use in 'medium- 
type defensive tasks', and could perhaps even follow the German formations 
as a second echelon in order to perform 'easy offensive tasks as 
"nettoyeurs" 1 . 71 On no account could they be considered for independent 
offensive tasks. The rest of the first echelon was fit only for security and guard 
duties. Some of the mountain and cavalry brigades might perhaps be suitable 
for easy duties. With regard to the overall command and to confidentiality, 
General Hansen also drew the German leadership's attention to the peculiari- 
ties of the German-Romanian alliance. 71 

Until then, only purely defensive measures in the event of a Soviet attack on 
the province of Moldavia had been discussed with Antonescu. Complete 
secrecy about the intended participation of Romanian formations in the Ger- 
man attack against the Soviet Union was considered possible by the chief of 
the army mission only until about 20 March. He therefore thought it necessary 
to brief 'the leader of the state alone' without delay. In this connection General 
Hansen also wished to clarify the question of subordination status 'in order to 
create from the outset a reasonably sound basis for this difficult coalition war'. 
Hansen's proposal was supported a few days later by the request of General 
Joanitiu, the chief of the Romanian general staff, who wished to have defined 
'anything that was necessary for joint coalition-type action by the German 
instructional troops and the Romanian units, especially in Moldavia'. 71 How- 
ever, the chief of the operation department in the Army General Staff, Colonel 
(General Staff) Adolf Heusinger, instructed the army mission not to make any 
contact with Antonescu which would exceed the past framework. 'On no 
account must he be told anything that would allow of any kind of conclusions 
about our overall intentions.' 74 

On 17 March Hitler, by way of obvious criticism of the Army High Com- 
mand's operations plan, decided to concentrate the main effort of Army 
Group South at Lublin and to dispense with any 'attack designed to be 
decisive or the employment of an armoured division' out of Romania. 75 In- 

70 Lehrstab R I/Abt. la No. 516/40 to DHH, 20 Dec. 1940, BA-MA RH 27-13/11. 

" DHM/Abt. Ia No. 104/41 to OKH/GenStdH Op.Abt., 14 Feb. 1941, BA-MA RH 31-I/v. 26. 
OKH acted upon this assessment and requested Army Group South to regulate the deployment 
of the Romanian forces in conjunction with the German Army Mission: (OKH) GenStdH/ 
Op.Abt. (I S) No. 26t/4i, 24 Feb. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/67 b. 

" DHM/Abt. Ia No. 70/41, 4 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RH 31-I/v. 40. The overall strength of the 
Romanian army on 22 June 1941 was 22 divisions and 15 brigades. 

" DHM/Der Chef des Generalstabes No. 90/41, 15 Mar. 1941, ibid. 

74 Letter from Heusinger to Hauffe, 20 Mar. 1941, ibid. 

" Haider, Diaries, 632 (17 Mar. 1941); OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (I Op) No. 44326/41 (22 Mar. 
1941), DGFPd xii, No. 195. See sect. I.rv.i(/) at n. 156. 
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'Good hunting!' Exceeding the strict combat tasks of the Luftwaffe mission, 
Speidel also drew the attention of his officers to the ideological character of the 
eastern campaign. Goring, he said, had given unambiguous orders, concern- 
ing Russians taken prisoner, 'that every Bolshevik official [Hoheitstragery was 
'to be instantly shot without any judicial proceedings'. Every officer was 
entitled to do this. 79 

The German naval mission reported before the opening of Barbarossa that 
whereas the coastal defences were ready for action, the employment of Roma- 
nian naval units was not to be counted on. The reasons given by Vice-Admiral 
Fleischer were a lack of fighting spirit on the part of the Romanian navy, 
especially its officers, as well as its extremely low level of training. For the 
defence of Constanta German heavy naval gunnery units had been deployed 
and preparations made for the laying of mine-barriers. 8 " 

The army's deployment preparations in Romania began towards the end of 
March 1941. The two armoured divisions (the 13th and the 16th), until then 
used as instructional units, were pulled out and seven infantry divisions (the 
22nd, 50th, 72nd, 76th, 170th, 198th, and 239th) brought in instead. These 
measures, as well as the arrival and establishment of Eleventh Army HQ 
(AOK u) and of XI, XXX, and LIV Corps HQs, were to be 'strictly disguised 
from the Romanians as nothing more than a precautionary measure to meet a 
possible Russian attack'. 81 For that reason also the training of the Romanian 
formations earmarked for action was to be continued as long as possible. This 
order from OKH was thought by Hansen to be naive. His marginal gloss was: 
'Surely this will make the Romanians laugh. They are not that gullible.' 

A few days earlier, Antonescu had sounded out Manfred Freiherr von 
Killinger, the German minister, about German intentions towards the Soviet 
Union. He had judged the chances of a German attack to be very favourable 
'as long as the support of England by the United States of America was not yet 
effective'. Such an operation, which, according to Antonescu, offered the 
advantage of the 'elimination of the Slavic danger . . . and opening up of the 
routes to the oilfields', could be succesfully accomplished within a month. 
Killinger, in accordance with his instructions, had been non-committal. 81 The 
next steps of the German military leadership in Romania vis-a-vis the Roma- 
nian authorities were discussed in Bucharest in mid-May, four weeks after a 
working staff of Eleventh Army HQ had been secretly installed in the army 
mission. 1 ^ Colonel (General Staff) Hauffe and Lieutenant-Colonel (General 
Staff) Theodor Busse, the first general-staff officer of the army command, 
agreed on performing the German-Romanian deployment preparations in a 

75 Record of commanding officers' conference, 18 June 1941, BA-MA RL 9/85. See sect. 
I.vn.2(c) (Forsier). 

*> KTB DMM, entry of 19 May 1941, BA-MA RM 45/v. 11/698/43605; KTB Admiral Siidost, 
entry of 14 June 1941, BA-MA RM 35 III/5. 
«■ OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I) No. 792/41. 3 May 1941, BA-MA RH 31-I/v. 40. 
» ! DGFP D xii, No. 4t6 (28 Apr. 1941). 

*5 Minute of a conference on 15 May 1941, BA-MA RH 31-I/v. 40. 
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necessary, to attack the enemy with a swift blow and to destroy him'. These 
directives resembled the then largely outdated instructions to Eleventh Army 
of28Mayi94i. 

German -Romanian cc-operation against the Soviet Union in the military- 
political and operational spheres was eventually defined in a personal conver- 
sation between Hider and Antonescu on 12 June 1941, without, however, any 
formal military alliance or agreement on common war aims. Whereas Hider 
expected Romania to facilitate the prosecution of his war, Antonescu had 
come to Munich to place Romania's total military, political, and social forces 
at Hider's disposal for the repulsion of the 'Slavic menace'. He was ready to 
join the conflict from the very first day, declaring that 'Romania would never 
forgive him [Antonescu] for letting the Romanian army remain inactive while 
the German forces in Romania were marching against the Russians', Although 
Hider had expressly refused to ask Antonescu for support for Operation 
Barbarossa, he accepted the Romanian offer with the assurance of 
'indemnities' which would have 'no territorial limitations'. 88 On the question 
of the supreme command of the German-Romanian troops, Hitler explained: 

An operation extending from the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea requires unified central 
control. This is quite naturally in our hands. We must avoid the mistakes of past 
coalition wars. Every ally shares in the total glory. But I should like you, General 
Antonescu, to emerge fully, before your nation and before history, as the victorious 
leader of your armed forces in this historic struggle. 8 ' 

That was why Hitler proposed that the German requirements concerning the 
Romanian armed forces be personally communicated to Antonescu. Eleventh 
Army HQ, as his working staff, was then to reformulate them into military 
orders and issue them over his signature. Antonescu happily agreed to that 
procedure and to the nominal supreme command over the German-Roma- 
nian forces in Romania. He had thus been personally briefed on Germany's 
actual intentions; not so, as yet, his general staff, the army commanders-in- 
chief, or the officer commanding the troops earmarked for the operation. In 
his new capacity of 'commander-in-chief of the army front Romania', 
Antonescu on 20 June 1941 at last issued the order which briefed the Roma- 
nian general staff beyond the defensive task on the concept of 'follow-up' and 
Operation Munich, i.e. on the attack across the Pruth.«° An end had to be put, 
the order argued, to the intolerable threat to Europe represented by the Soviet 
Union's long-term preparations for attack. The Romanian armed forces 
would enter the conflict shoulder to shoulder with their German allies 'to 
redress the wrongs inflicted on us'. Antonescu charged Eleventh Army HQ 
with the processing of all instructions concerning the common conduct of the 

«" DGFPd xii, No. 614. 

*> OKwVWFSt/Abt. L (I Op) No. 44981/41, 17 June 1941, BA-MA RH 31-l/v. 40. 
*> Supreme army command. The C.-in-C. of army front Romania, la No. 0120/41, 10 June 
1041, ibid. 39. 
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war. Orders of a fundamental nature concerning Romanian units not subordi- 
nated to Eleventh Army required Antonescu's signature or approval. On 22 
June 1 94 1 the new head of the army mission, Major-General Hauffe, assumed 
the duties of liaison officer between Eleventh Army and the Romanian 
army command. He thereby became, in his own estimation, the tactical and 
strategic adviser of Antonescu and the Romanian general staff 'on all 
questions of the Romanian and the joint conduct of the war'.'' The other 
Romanian command authorities had 'German liaison officers' sent to them, 
whose duty it was to advise the Romanian commanders on leadership and 
training, to transmit orders from German command authorities, to supervise 
the execution of such orders, and to inform the German authorities on the 
situation. 91 

The Romanian army, which since mid-November 1940 had been drilled by 
the army mission for an offensively conducted 'forward defence' against a 
Soviet attack, was faced suddenly, on 20 June, with tasks which it was unable 
to cope with to the same extent as the German army. As recently as towards 
the end of May, Hansen, in his capacity of head of the Wehrmacht mission, 
had described the Romanian army as useless for 'difficult offensive actions'. » 
The only units which could be considered for 'easy attacks'— 'alongside Ger- 
man forces and advised by German officers in their direction and verified in 
execution'— were the 5th, 6th, and 13th Infantry Divisions (the former 'core 
divisions'), the Frontier and Guards Divisions, the three cavalry brigades, 
three mountain brigades, and the motorized division (roughly a reinforced 
tank regiment). Because of the difficult supply situation and the non-motor- 
ized supply troops, these formations would be able to advance only as far as 
the Dniester. Their equipment with anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns was 
inadequate. It was impossible to apply 'the yardstick of German leadership 
and performance' to the Romanian command or its troops. Of the senior 
Romanian officers, apart from Antonescu, only Generals Iosif Iacobici, A. 
Joatiu, Nicolae Tataranu, Nikolae Ciuperca, and A. Racovifa were judged 
to be good; Petre Dumitrescu was considered insignificant and Eugen 
Vartejeanu anti-German. Although the divisional and brigade commanders 
were, generally speaking, up to their jobs, they almost invariably lacked 
the will to implement the intentions of the higher command. The reason 
for that state of affairs, according to General Hansen, was not only 
the prolonged vacillation of the political leadership but also the 'racial 
foundations'. These, he suggested, resembled those of the Italian army. The 
men's resistance to rumours and moods of panic was not very strong. 
Although the officers were well schooled in military theory, they often lacked, 
'on racial grounds, hardness and depth', the will to hold out to the end. There 

<" Semi-official letter by Hauffe, 1 1 Jan. 1942, ibid. 94. 

*■ DHM, la/Id No. 908/41, 22 May 1941, annexe 3, ibid. 29. 

« Deutsche Wehrmachtmission in RumSnien, la No. 176/41 to OKW/WFSt/Abt L, -m May 
1941, ibid. 40. 
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was virtually nothing like a corps of non-commissioned officers. The rank and 
file were undemanding, tough, and persistent. 'Under good leaders' they 
would acquit themselves well, especially in the defence of their country. The 
reconquest of Bessarabia, along with that of Transylvania, was a widely 
desired war aim. 

In almost identical appeals to the unprepared Romanian nation and 
the troops, on 22 June 1941 Antonescu proclaimed the 'holy war' for the 
reconquest of the rights inherited from their fathers, and also against the 
greatest 'enemy of the world, Bolshevism'. Two days later came the official 
declaration of war against the Soviet Union.'" Combat operations were at first 
confined to raiding-patrol forays, artillery duels, and air raids. On 25 June 1941 
the Eleventh Army issued the 'Order for the execution of Operation Mu- 
nich'. 95 The two Romanian armies (Third and Fourth) and the German corps 
(IX, XXX, and LIV) were to execute their deployment in such a way that the 
attack could be launched on 2 July. While the Romanian Fourth Army, with 
eight infantry divisions and one cavalry brigade, in accordance with 
Antonescu's orders, was initially to defend the Danube delta and part of the 
Pruth front, the Romanian Third Army, with six infantry divisions, three 
mountain and three cavalry brigades, and the only armoured brigade, were 
placed under the German Eleventh Army. 96 This was intended to attack in the 
general direction of Vinnitsa. On 1 July 1 941, in an emphatic letter to Hitler, 
Antonescu once more confirmed the tasks of the Romanian army. He ex- 
pressed his conviction that 'final victory' was to be expected very shortly, as 
the Red Army could already be regarded as smashed.' 7 

Thus, from 22 June 194 1 onwards Romania, without any formal alliance, 
participated in Hitler's war against the Soviet Union. While the reconquest of 
Bessarabia and the northern Bukowina was an aspiration shared by the whole 
nation, Antonescu was out for more. After the victory over the Soviet Union 
he expected, in view of Romania's massive contribution to the war, a revision 
in Romania's favour of the second Vienna award and of the treaty of Craiova. 
Moreover, immediately after Yugoslavia's occupation Antonescu had given 
notice of his claims to the rest of the Banat. Common ideological attitudes 
between authoritarian Romania and National Socialist Germany were to be 
found not only in the struggle against the 'Slav danger' and Bolshevism, 
but also in an underlying anti-Semitism. The 'holy war' proclaimed by 
Antonescu should not therefore be simply equated with the German propa- 
ganda slogan of 'Europe's crusade against Bolshevism'. Both motivations, the 
revisionist and the ideological, were contained in Antonescu's formula of the 
'holy war'. 

« Laeuen, Antonescu, 133; Ursachen und Folgen, xvii, No. 3146b. 

« AOK 11, la No. 0129/41, 25 June 1941, BA-MA RH 31-I/v. 39; see sect. Il.i.i(a) at n. 97 

^ * Romanian historians list 12 divisions and 6 brigades. See Der grofie Wehbrand, [71, 
« Copy in BA-MA RH 31-I/v, 94. 
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4- The Position of Hungary and Slovakia in the 
Preparatory Phase of Barbarossa 

Unlike Romania and Finland, Hungary and Slovakia in 1 940-1 were playing 
a subordinate role in German strategy. Although both these countries were 
included in military planning as deployment or transit areas, the political 
leadership made no attempts, prior to 22 June 1941, to win Hungary or 
Slovakia as allies in the war against the Soviet Union. For one thing, Hitler did 
not wish to conduct a coalition war— like the First World War— and for 
another he expected that both Budapest and Bratislava would, in exchange for 
appropriate political assurances, agree to whatever German demands were 
necessary concerning Barbarossa. After 22 June 1941, however, Hitler was 
ready to accept 'with enthusiasm' offers from other states to take part in 
Barbarossa.' 8 Their participation, as well as that of volunteers, made it easy 
now for National Socialist propaganda to present its war of conquest and 
annihilation against the Soviet Union as a 'European crusade against Bolshe- 
vism'. An understanding of the historical and domestic- and foreign-policy 
motivations for the Hungarian and Slovak declarations of war (on 27 and 23 
June 1941) requires a short review of the history of the two countries. 

(a) Hungary 

Hungary was one of the losers of the First World War.* 1 Under the treaty of 
Trianon the kingdom of Hungary under its regent Miklos Horthy von 
Nagybanya had to cede large territories to Czechoslovakia (Slovakia and 
Ruthenia), to Yugoslavia (Croatia, Slovenia, Bacska and Baranya, and the 
western part of the Banat), and to Romania (Transylvania with the Szekler 
territory and the eastern part of the Banat). Its area and population shrank 
from 282,000 square kilometres (without Croatia) and 18 million inhabitants 
to 93,000 square kilometres and 7.6 million. Three million Hungarians were 
now living outside Hungary, half of them in the immediately adjoining areas. 
Yet even this truncated Hungary remained a multinational state, with only 
89.5 per cent of the population claiming Magyar as their language. The largest 
non-Hungarian ethnic group was the Germans, whose numbers in the course 
of the revisionist policy had grown to 800,000 by 194 1. In its structure Hungary 
was an agrarian country. In 1930 some 52 per cent of the population were still 
living by agriculture; the figure in 1940 was approximately 50 per cent.™ 
Despite an established parliamentary and pluralist party system, a feudal order 
continued to exist in Hungary. The 'Uniform Party' under Count Istvan 
Bethlen succeeded in preventing a fundamental land reform in the twenties. 

" KTB OKWl 400 (24 June 1941). 

» On the history of Hungary after the First World War see Silagi, 'Ungam'; Juhasz, Hungarian 
Foreign Policy; Hoensch, Geschickte Ungam; Riemenschneider, Wiruchafispoliak gtgenuber 
Ungam; Gosztony, 'Ungams militarische Rolle', pt. [. The author is indebted to Dr Josef Bonis 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Budapest, far a wealth of verbal and written information 
See Gunst, 'Politisches System', 406. 
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By 1 935 j therefore, 1,070 big estates (0.1 per cent of the total number of 
holdings) still accounted for over 30 per cent of the land. The Uniform Party 
was controlled by the upper stratum. From 1939 it called itself the 'Movement 
of Hungarian Life' and after the elections of May 1939 it supplied 70 per cent 
of all members of parliament. The second strongest political force in Hungary 
was the Fascist Arrow Cross Party under Ferenc Szalasi; this supported an 
unconditionally pro-German policy. With massive German support it 
achieved 20 per cent of all members of parliament in 1939."" 

Hungarian foreign-policy was characterized by a passionate effort to achieve 
a revision of the peace treaty of Trianon. Against these revisionist aspirations 
Yugoslavia, Romania, and Czechoslovakia concluded a military alliance, the 
Litde Entente. The fundamentally antagonistic foreign-policy interests of 
Hungary and Romania, which, along with a marked growth of extreme right- 
wing movements in both countries, facilitated National Socialist foreign- 
policy in south-east Europe, merely reflected the 'fundamental European split 
between the forces of revisionism and the defenders of the status quo, after 
1920. 101 Born out of counter-revolution against Bela Kun's Communist repub- 
lic of councils, the Horthy regime strove to preserve the existing social order; 
it was characterized by a militant anti-communism. In August 1936 Horthy, in 
line with Hitler's propaganda war against Bolshevism, declared that there was 
no salvation for mankind 'so long as the Soviet remained alive'.' 01 Hostility to 
Bolshevism was the main ideology shared between National Socialist Ger- 
many and semi-feudal Hungary. 

Premier Gyula Gbmbos, the first European head of government to be 
received by Hitler, had been striving since 1933 for specific political collabor- 
ation between Germany and Hungary with the aim of achieving a revision of 
the First World War peace treaties. He supported his offer by referring to 
common ideological attitudes and to the German-Hungarian 'common des- 
tiny'. Although Hitler was prepared, by secretly granting Budapest preferential 
status, to facilitate the export of Hungarian agricultural produce to Ger- 
many — concessions he denied to Romania because of her close ties with 
France— he declined in January 1934 to conclude a consultative agreement 
with Hungary. Although she would give moral support to Hungary's revision- 
ist aspirations, Germany would have to reserve to herself the right of differen- 
tiated bilateral relations with the individual members of the Little Entente, as 
German interest demanded. Hitler had no intention of pulling 'the chestnuts 
out of the fire' for Hungary.""* This political slogan, however, did not prevent 
Colonel-General Beck, the chief of the Army General Staff, from trying, in the 
summer of 1935, to win over Hungary's military leaders for joint action with 

"" See Szollosi-Janze, Pfeilkreuzlerbewegung. *" Broszat, 'Deutschland', 46. 

Quoted according to ibid. 83. 

IW The German motto in Nov. 1938 was 'to keep both irons in the fire and to shape matters in 
the German interest according to the way the situation develops': DGFP d v, No. 254, 
Ribbentrop's note. 
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uZtZl 71' ^ MUnkh agreCmem ' ** VirtUal disintegration of* 
L,ttle Entente, and the economic appeasement of the Western powers vis-a-vis 
Germany caused the Hungarian-Romanian conflict to enter a new phase. The 
German attitude of allowing Hungary neither priority nor a free hand in 
acmeving her territorial ambitions resulted in Budapest's readiness to make 
domestic- and forttgn-policy concessions to German wishes. After Premier 
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Tu 1 f ° Ur hUndfed hbCraI and Ieft - Win 8 P^odicals, as well as a dozen 
t T' „ 18 SUCC£SSOr Bda lmT ^' the autumn of that year, by accepting 
the first Vienna award of 2 November 1938, recognized Germany's and Italy's 
hegemony ,n Europe"? He not only did so as a matter of principle, but also 
contented himself with the acquisition of parts of southern Slovakia (12,400 
square kilometres) inhabited by a large number (1.1 million) of Slovaks Not 
until March t 939 was Hungary permitted to occupy Ruthenia (the Carpatho- 
Ukraine) Having officially joined the anti-Comintern pact on 24 February 
1939, she left the league of Nations in mid-April. Hungary thus placed herself 
demonstratively on the side of the Axis at a time when the Western powers, by 
their guarantees to Poland, Romania, and Greece, were clearly endeavouring 
to oppose German expansion. In May 1039 the second anti-Jewish law was 
passed by parliament. 

However, the foreign-policy of Count Pal Teleki's government after Febru- 
ary 1939 was not one-sidedly aligned with Germany. - On the one hand it 
tried with Mussolini's support, to balance the growing German pressure by 
emphasizing the Italian-Hungarian community of interests and, by its declar- 

tZ >hT w UlraUty thC eVem ° f 3 G ™-Polish war, to prevent a 
break with the Western powers, while on the other Teleki, who himself came 
from Transylvania, hoped to use the European crisis to assert Hungary's 
revisionist aspirations vis-a-vis Romania. Military preparations for the occupa- 
tion of Transylvania began in May i 939 , deployment along the frontier on 23 

^ , S r ^, Ti 1138 ° ffer ° f 3 non -^^on treaty was rejected. Teleki, 
admittedly, did not anticipate a great-power conflict over Poland, but ex- 
pected another conference like that in Munich in 1938. At such a conference 
he would raise the Transylvanian problem.'- If, however, Hungarian terri- 
torial demands were not to be satisfied in that way, then, as Teleki wrote to 
Mussolm, on 2 September 1939, he was compelled to state that the Hungarian 
government would continue its military preparations 'quietly but resolutely' in 
,05 See Muller, Beck, 153-4. 

" fuhlt' '2 P P° siti <™" c "«d "legale Propaganda', 4 ( unpub . manuscript). 
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order 'to put an end now and for a long time to the Romanian-Hungarian 
territorial question'." Teleki's 'intransigent revisionist policy','" however, 
was blocked for the time being by the Western powers' declaration of war 
against Germany — a Hungarian attack on Romania might have meant imple- 
mentation of the British-French guarantees of 13 April— and by German 
pressure.'" 

If Romania was regarded by Hungary as 'enemy number one', then Slovakia 
was number two. Hungary took the view that 'discontinuation of German 
support' would mean 'the end of Slovakia'. In his conversation with Admiral 
Canaris on 6 July 1939, Colonel Istvan Ujszaszy, chief of intelligence in the 
Hungarian general staff, stated that the British military attache had promised 
Hungary the cession of Slovakia in the event of her siding with the Western 
powers. However, as Ujszaszy emphasized Hungarian neutrality in a German- 
Polish conflict, Canaris regarded the outcome of the conversation as negative: 
'Germany is to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for Hungary, while Hungary 
continues her two-sided policy.'" 3 

After the outbreak of the European war Hungarian policy, while maintain- 
ing its independence and avoiding an open rupture with the Western powers, 
was aimed at achieving its revisionist objectives through close alignment with 
the Axis. A situation that could be made use of in the spirit of sacro egoismo 
arose in the winter and spring at the start of 1940. The German military 
leadership feared a landing by the Western powers in the Salonika area, aiming 
at Romania, and was considering a preventive occupation of the Romanian 
oilfields in order to safeguard its vital mineral-oil supplies. For that purpose 
the German general staff approached the Hungarian general staff at the 
beginning of 1940. " 4 In mid-January, therefore, Lieutenant-General von 
Tippelskirch, deputy chief of staff (intelligence), suggested to his Hungarian 
opposite number, Colonel Ujszaszy, that in the event of a major conflict it 
would be entirely in the German interest if Hungary, with German support, 
were to attack Romania. This cautious offer of joint action, by means of which 
the right of transit for German troops was to be gained, met with enormous 
interest in Hungary. After all, Ujszaszy had proposed such "joint action by 
Germany and Hungary in the settlement of the minorities issue in Romania' 
to Admiral Canaris at the beginning of July 1939. By way of justification 
Ujszaszy had argued that Romania was part of 'Germany's living-space' and 
was Hungary's principal enemy. As Romania could be confidently expected to 
join the Western powers if war broke out, she had to be considered a common 

"° AUiam Hi&r-Honhy-Mussolmu 58-9. Broszat, 'Deutschland', 78- 

See Tippelskirch, minute of 14 Nov. 1939: 'Werth: It cost the attache a lot of money to stop 
things going off on 12 November' (BA-MA RH 2/v. 1478). Werth was the chief of the Hungarian 
general staff. See Nebelin, Deutsche Ungampolirik. 

"J Minute by Adm. Canaris of his conversation with Col. Ujszaszy on 6 July 1939, BA-MA RW 
4/v. 334. See also the semi-official letter of the German military attache in Budapest, Col. Freiherr 
von Wrede, to Lt.-Gen. von Tippelskirch, 6 May 1939. BA-MA HI H 1 001/6. 

"* See Forster, 'Rumaniens Weg', 54 If. 
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enemy. At the beginning of 1940, therefore, Hungary had a fresh chance of 
regaining Transylvania. While the Germans were preparing for a contingency, 
the Hungarians were pressing for an early operation, which they would put off 
only if Romania succeeded in defending her territory against Soviet and 
Bulgarian claims.'* When at the end of March 1940 the Soviet Union con- 
firmed its claim to Bessarabia, the Hungarian command ordered the mobiliza- 
tion of two army corps 1 -« and made contact with the German general staff At 
Hungary's request the German-Hungarian operation was to be under the 
supreme command of Horthy, who would appear in Transylvania as the 
liberator of the Hungarians from the Romanian yoke. At the beginning of 
April 1940 Budapest informed Berlin that it would permit German troops to 
cross Hungary to Romania. In September 1939 the same government had 
refused the use of Hungarian territory to the German command to facilitate its 
operations against Poland. Hungary now suggested that official general-staff 
consultations be held and that Italy be informed. 

Once more, however, Hungarian and German interests in the Balkans were 
not identical. Hungarian urgings for a tripartite consultation with Germany 
and Italy about the Transylvanian problem, with emphasis on Hungary's 
sacrifices so far, met with rejection on Germany's part a few days before the 
beginning of the war in the west. Germany feared intervention by the Soviet 
Union and wanted tranquillity in the Balkans in order to use that region as an 
'important source of supplies' for the German war effort."? The German- 
Romanian oil-for-arms treaty was about to be signed, provisional agreement 
having already been reached. Hitler did not rule out the possibility that Britain 
was behind Hungary's urgings. 'It would serve Britain's interest very well to 
have the oilfields (in Romania] blazing, and it would not matter who put the 
match to them. We vitally need the oil deliveries from the Romanian wells at 
least until next spring. After that we should be freer."" After agreement with 
Mussolini, to whom Hitler wished to concede the 'main say' in south-east 
Europe, the Hungarian government was given to understand that in the event 
of unilateral action against Romania she could not count on Axis aid Haider 
noted in his djary: 'If Hungary does not fall in line, she will be turned into a 
protectorate."" The great-power status which Germany had meanwhile at- 
tained and the relative ratio of strength implied the availability to her of the 
lesser countries of south-east Europe. 

Tippclskirch, minute of 25 Jan. 1940, BA-MA RH z/v. 1478 

miHHl^f'n T' 6 ° f 8 u Apr "I 4 "' C0L ^i" 4 ** h3d t0ld thc German * ir a « ac hi as early as the 
middle of Oct ,939 that, in the event of the Soviet Union's taking possession of Bessarabia 

... Y, K ^ mFA/Abt - L No. 22004/40, 6 Jan. 1940, DGFP d viii, No. 514 
Haider, Diaries, 330 (24 Apr. 1940). 

„Z ^"i 26 < 26Ma y, I 940). See also Tippelskirch, minute of 2 6 May [940, BA-MA RH 2/v 

clLT*, T"T ° b ' eCted 10 that kind or™**™*. ~g that they had been eggedon by 
Germany to take military measures agamst Romania. The 'secret military diplomacy' initiated by 
Beck and cont.nued by Haider had developed a momentum of its own/which was now running 
counter to German interests. K 
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Hitler rejected the idea of any official general-staff conferences between 
Germany, Italy, and Hungary about common action against Romania. He 
merely agreed to contacts 'of the most cautious kind' concerning railway 
matters with Colonel-General Henrik Werth, chief of the Hungarian general 
staff, regarded as pro-German. On the one hand, Hitler was anxious to keep 
the Balkans quiet, viewing the contemplated occupation of the Romanian 
oilfields as a defensive move in the event of a Soviet or Anglo-French action. 120 
On the other, he considered the Hungarians 'unreliable' and referred to them 
and the British as 'one heart and one soul'. 11 ' Britain too warned Hungary in 
June 1940 against enabling Germany to attack Romania from her territory, as 
Romania held a British guarantee. This diplomatic initiative in Romania's 
favour offended the Hungarians. With a clear allusion to the Hungarians' 
different basic attitude towards Poland and Romania, Premier Count Teleki 
pointed out that there was not a single Hungarian 'who would defend Roma- 
nia, no matter against whom, with his life'.' 21 

The Hungarian-Romanian conflict entered a new phase in the summer of 
1940. Hitler's victory over France and Stalin's annexation of the Baltic States 
and of Bessarabia and the northern Bukowina started a race to Berlin between 
Bucharest and Budapest. While Carol II was trying to save Romania from a 
renewed territorial amputation by foreign, domestic, and economic conces- 
sions, Hungary's foreign minister, Count Istvan Csaky, emphasized Hunga- 
ry's title to Transylvania. To achieve that foreign-policy objective, the 
Hungarian leadership complied with the German economic demands to the 
limit of the country's capabilities.' 2 ' On 27 June the Hungarian council of 
ministers declared that Hungary would not this time tolerate any discrimina- 
tion. If the Romanian government was meeting the Soviet demands, it had to 
be compelled to meet Hungary's territorial demands as well.' 24 That political 
resolution triggered preparatory military measures along the frontier with 
Romania. Berlin and Rome were informed, with foreign minister Count Csaky 
emphasizing that his government would find itself in a difficult position if, on 
the advice of the Axis powers, it were to continue to practise restraint. 
Hungary would prefer to reconquer Transylvania in battle. The army was 
urging that course. It would not tolerate 'another demobilization without prior 
political victories'. 125 Ribbentrop thereupon promised Hungary a German- 
Italian examination of 'revisions in the Balkans'. The precondition, however, 
was that the Hungarian government would follow Germany's advice and not 
resort to a 'violent solution' of its territorial claims.' 26 The German leadership 

Conference note by Gen. Thomas following his report to the chief of staff of the Wehrmacht 
High Command, 26 Apr. 1940, BA-MA RW 19/185. 
"' Haider, Diaries, 330 (24 Apr. 1940). 

'" Letter to the Hungarian ministers in London and Washington, AUianz Hitler-Horthy-Musso- 
iini, No. 93. 

Ibid., No. 85; DGFP D x, No. 194 (20 July 1940). On the problems besetting German- 
Hungarian economic relations see Volkmann, 'AuBenhandel und Aufrustung', 1 [4- 15. 
"* AUianz Hitter-Honhy-Mussolini, 69. DGFP D x, No. 69 (I July 1940). 

1,6 Ibid., No. 105 (4 July I940)- 
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after the failure of the discussions with Molotov on 12 and 13 November 1940, 
when the Tripartite Pact was to be refashioned into a regional European treaty 
system exclusively serving German interests and directed against the Soviet 
Union, did he allow the south-east European countries to join. Hungary 
acceded to the pact on 20 November 1940 and thereby definitively fitted 
herself into Hitler's political strategy. Although Hungary was pressing terri- 
torial claims against Yugoslavia as well (the Mur region, the Baranya triangle, 
Bacska, and the eastern Banat), the two countries concluded a friendship 
treaty ('treaty of perpetual peace') on 12 December 1940, which Hungary 
ratified on 27 February 1941, Behind it was the intention, approved by Hitler, 
to seek a solution by peaceful means. On 25 March 1941, after prolonged 
hesitation and German pressure, Yugoslavia joined the Tripartite Pact. How- 
ever, Berlin's euphoria over this political success lasted barely 48 hours. On 27 
March 1941 the Cvetkovic government was overthrown by a coup of Serbian 
officers. 'Tranquillity' in the Balkans, in German eyes, was gone again and the 
southern flank of the eastern operation now under preparation was threatened. 
Hitler immediately reacted with the decision to 'make all preparations for 
smashing Yugoslavia militarily and as a state'. On that same evening, 27 
March, Hitler signed Directive No. 25, drafted by the Wehrmacht staff. Even 
earlier he had tried, through the Hungarian minister Sztojay, to reawaken 
Hungary's territorial claims, in order to achieve her permission not only for the 
necessary deployment of German forces in Hungary but also for a military 
participation of Hungarian formations in his campaign against Yugoslavia. '» 
To safeguard German interests in Hungary during the Balkan campaign 
Major-General Kurt Himer was dispatched to Budapest as 'German general 
with the high command of the Royal Hungarian army'. 

Hopes of a further revision of the treaty of Trianon with German support 
and of understanding on the part of the Western powers for such a policy 
helped the Hungarian leadership quickly to overcome any scruples about its 
treachery vis-a-vis Belgrade. With her Third Army (approximately 146,000 
men) Hungary participated in the military and political 'smashing' of Yugosla- 
via. Hungarian losses in that 'campaign' amounted to only 65 killed. At the 
same time the Hungarian troops perpetrated atrocities in the newly occupied 
territories, whose victims were, predominantly Serbians, Jews, and also Ger- 
mans. 134 Hungary reacquired Bacska, the Mur territory, and the Baranya 
triangle, in all 11,475 square kilometres with one million inhabitants. An entry 
of Hungarian troops into the eastern Banat was described by Berlin, after an 
intervention by Antonescu, as 'undesirable'.'-" In consequence, Hungary had 
nearly doubled her territory, compared with her 1920 frontiers, both in area 

'» On Hungary's enlistment as an ally see Olshausen, Zwuckempiel auf dem Balkan, 64 ff., and 
Germany and ihe Second World War, iii. 479 ft 

,M Allium Hitler-Horiky-Mussolini, No. I 17 (16 Dec. 1943). 

135 KTB of the German general with the High Command of the Royal Hungarian Armed 
Forces, entries of 4 and 5 Apr. 1941, BA-MA RH 32-V/1. 
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of I3>574 officers and 174,241 NCOs and other ranksj but this was not in fact 
achieved. Its wartime strength was to be 24,000 officers and 600,000 other 
ranks. ■» Hungary's financial constraints, caused by her territorial expansion, 
and her chronic lack of raw materials rendered cut-backs in the armament 
programme inescapable. These economies had a particularly detrimental ef- 
fect on the equipment and armament of the numerically enlarged army. The 
creation of new units, which was pursued nevertheless, was designed predomi- 
nandy, by means of existing and trained personnel, to establish the foun- 
dations of the Hungarian army's further development into an effective 
instrument of war. Thus, the Hungarian army was equipped in breadth rather 
than in depth. Especially inadequate were the air force and anti-aircraft 
defence, as well as armour and anti-tank defence. Precipitate development and 
ambitious political aims had prevented a steady build-up of reserves of person- 
nel and material. Ninety per cent of the fighting forces consisted of non- 
motorized infantry with horse-drawn artillery and horse-drawn supply troops. 
In spite of its shortcomings, the Mobile Corps with its two motorized infantry 
brigades and one cavalry brigade was the most modern operational formation 
of the Hungarian army. 140 

The Hungarian army command endeavoured to compensate for its short- 
ages in equipment and weaponry, and its consequent inferiority to neighbour- 
ing armies, by intensive ideological indoctrination. Its ideal was to turn 
Hungary into 'a modern Sparta or a Hungarian Prussia'. 141 The whole nation 
was to be fashioned into a single great army. Time and again propaganda 
glorified the 'eternal military virtues' and praised the Hungarian as 'the best 
soldier in the world'. The army as an instrument of national interests, i.e. of 
revisionist policy vis-a-vis its neighbours, was invested with the claim that it 
stood above class and was non-political. This slogan was to ensure the army's 
absolute reliability in the hands of the political leadership. Although prior to 
1 94 1 the Soviet Union did not represent a specific military target, anti- 
Communist ideology was, along with education in a warlike and chauvinist 
spirit, the basis of propaganda work in the army. The ideals of revisionism and 
anti-Communism also affected the personal composition and replenishment 
of the officer corps. 

In Hitler's plans for a war against the Soviet Union Hungary played an even 
more subordinate role than she did in those of the German military leadership. 
Although in Marck's and Lofiberg's draft operations plans for Barbarossa 
Hungary had been earmarked as a transit territory, Hitler on 5 December 1940 
rejected any participation by Hungary.' 42 That was why in Directive No. 2 1 she 
was not mentioned. By contrast, the operations department of the Army 

■» On the restructuring of the army see Darnoy, Organisation, Cos. 42-53, 66-73, MGFA M 2/ 
t-2; also Csima, 'Magyarorszag Katonai', 658 ff. 
'*■ Toth, 'Ungarns militarische Rolle', 79. 

'" On indoctrination see Toth, 'Kriegspropaganda' (unpub. manuscript). 
142 Haider, Diaries, 723 (5 Dec. 1940). 
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in its operation against Yugoslavia, 'as Hungary also has frontiers with Roma- 
nia and Russia'."" The German military attache in Budapest, Colonel 
Giinther Krappe, after a conversation with Horthy's adjutant, confidently 
assumed that Horthy had offered 'once more his help in the Russian question', 
as he had also to Raeder.' 50 Despite this and other attempts by Horthy to be 
made privy to German intentions vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, Hitler main- 
tained his negative attitude to Hungary. He continued to believe that, while 
she was ready to take defensive measures against the Soviet Union, she would 
not permit a launching of German forces from her territory. In accordance 
with his instructions the 'German general with the high command of the Royal 
Hungarian armed forces', Major-General Himer, did not sound the Hungar- 
ians on the chances of Hungarian participation in Barbarossa until the end of 
May 1941. Himer in his conversation with Werth stressed the need for the 
Hungarian armed forces to be prepared in time for the event 'that the eastern 
issues would be decided by war'. 1 ' 1 The Hungarian chief of staff reacted 
positively and promised to examine the possibility of shortening the Hungar- 
ian mobilization period of twenty days. Nothing occurred beyond that sound- 
ing, because Hitler forbade Hungary to be officially informed in detail on 
Germany's intentions before mid-June 1941. For that reason Haider, at his 
conference with the commanders of the army groups, armies, and armoured 
groups at Zossen, was able to announce only that participation by Hungarian 
troops was 'not yet clear'. However, if only by her security measures, Hungary 
was already tying down Soviet forces. If she were to take an active part in 
Barbarossa, at least one German division would have to be inserted between 
Romanians and Hungarians. ,J1 Within the Hungarian leadership, however, 
arguments were proceeding about Hungary's attitude even before the date 
authorized by Hitler for Hungary's notification of the impending German- 
Soviet conflict. 

As early as 6 May Colonel-General Werth had urged Premier Bardossy in a 
memorandum to conclude a political agreement with Germany covering the 
event of German-Hungarian military co-operation. That proposal had been 
dismissed by Bardossy with the argument that Germany would not be pre- 
pared to conclude such an agreement 'on a reciprocal basis'. On 31 May, 
following Himer's soundings, Werth requested at least authority "to make 
contact on the military plane with the competent German military leaders', 
but Bardossy did not react.' 5 - 1 On 5 June 1941 Colonel Ujszaszy informed the 
head of the political department in the Hungarian foreign ministry, Janos 

'*> Himer's report, io Apr. 1941, BA-MA H 3/1. 

'J° Semi-official letter from Col. Krappe to OQu IV on army general staff, Maj.-Gen. Gerhard 
Matzky {TippelsWrch's successor), 26 Apr. 1941, BA-MA III H 1001/6. 

! '' KTB of the German general with the High Command of the Royal Hungarian Armed 
Forces, 27-9 May 1941, BA-MA RH 32-V/1; KTB OKWi. 399-400, 401 (3 and 5 June 1941). 

'J J Minute of Seventeenth Army chief of staff, 6 June 1941, BA-MA 17. Armee, I4499'5- 

'53 See the introduction to Werth's memorandum, 14 June 1941: AlHanz Hitier-Honhy-Musso- 
lini, No. 105. 
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through Himer.'5» On 22 June Horthy was officially informed of the German 
attack in a letter from Hitler, with Ribbentrop simultaneously informing the 
Hungarian minister. 'As an old crusader against Bolshevism' Horthy was 
enthusiastic about Hitler's decision for war. 'For twenty-two years he had 
longed to see this day and now he was happy. Even after centuries mankind 
would thank the Fuhrer for this deed. 180 million Russians would now be 
liberated from the yoke imposed on them by two million Bolsheviks." 60 The 
Hungarian minister in Berlin, Sztojay, similarly expressed to Ribbentrop Hun- 
gary's sympathy for the German decision. Not only his country, 'but the whole 
of Europe and the world', would be grateful to Hitler when he had defeated 
Bolshevism.' 6 ' 

As Hitler had not invited Hungary to participate in the war against the 
Soviet Union, but had merely thanked her for intensified frontier security 
along the Carpathians, thereby tying down Soviet forces, Horthy regarded a 
declaration of war by Hungary on the Soviet Union as unnecessary. The 
ministerial council, however, decided on 23 June 1941 to break off diplomatic 
relations with the USSR. At almost the same hour Molotov, the Soviet foreign 
minister, informed Jozsef Kristoffy, the Hungarian minister in Moscow, that 
the Soviet government had no claims or aggressive intentions against Hun- 
gary. His government would have to know soon 'whether Hungary wished to 
participate in the war or adopt a neutral attitude'. 1 ' 1 This Soviet request for 
clarity on Hungary's position in the German- Soviet war was accompanied by 
a clear hint that Moscow showed understanding for Hungary's continuing 
revisionist aspirations with regard to Romania. The telegram from Kristoffy 
arrived in Budapest on 24 June, but Premier Bardossy informed neither the 
regent nor the ministerial council of it.' 6 ' 

It was only on the previous day, 22 June, that the head of the operations 
department in the Hungarian general staff, Major-General Dezso Laszlo— 
who like Colonel-General Werth was waiting for Haider's invitation to 'join 
in'— had been informed of JodPs view: 'Any Hungarian help will always be 
accepted. We do not want to make any demands, but anything offered 
voluntarily will be gratefully accepted. There is no question whatever of our 
not desiring a participation by Hungary " 64 Vis-a-vis Himer, Haider had 
amplified Jodl's remark to the effect that it was now important 'for the 
Hungarian military quarters to set the political ones in motion, so that they 
themselves should come out with an offer. ... No demands had been made 
because they have to be paid for, but any support, especially by mobile troops, 
would be gratefully accepted. But on no account must German rail transports 

'» AUianz Hitler-Hortky-Mussolmi, No. 106; KTB of the German general with the High Com- 
mand of the Royal Hungarian Armed Forces, 19 June 1941, BA-MA RH 31-V/1. 
><* DGFPv xii, No. 667 (21 June 1941). 

ABianz Hitkr-Honhy-Mussoiini, No. 107. Ibid., No. 108. 

"*> Juhasz, Hungarian Foreign Policy, 189. 

i** KTB of the German general with the High Command of the Royal Hungarian Armed 
Forces, 22 June I94>> BA-MA RH 31-V/1. 
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be disrupted."* In a conversation with Werth Himer thereupon once more 
explained the German leadership's position. Werth for his part had pointed 
out that unless Hitler invited Hungary to participate in the struggle 'the 
politicians' would 'hardly go along with it'. At his suggestion an enquiry had 
been made ten days earlier through political channels concerning Hungary's 
participation, "but it seemed' that the Fiihrer did not wish Hungary to take 
pan'. Major-General Himer had countered that the military was now speak- 
ing. It was not too late for Hungary to participate in the 'crusade against 
Bolshevism'. Himer's assessment of Werth's hesitation and of his waiting for 
Horthy's decision on the evening of 23 June was that the Hungarian chief of 
staff was 'not up to the greatness of the moment'. 1 ** 

Werth informed Defence Minister Bartha and Premier Bardossy of his 
conversation with Himer. The premier was annoyed that such an important 
political decision had been presented to the Hungarian leadership through 
military channels. To the German minister, Bardossy emphasized Hungary's 
interest in not fragmenting her military forces, given the hostility of her 
Romanian and Slovak neighbours; 'if, however, the German side wished for 
Hungarian participation in the war against the Soviet Union, then he would 
pass this on to Horthy'.'*? Even before the desired political invitation had been 
issued from Berlin, the Hungarian ministerial council decided on the morning 
of 26 June to mobilize the Mobile Corps and the air-force and anti-aircraft 
formations."* At noon the same day unidentified aircraft bombed Kassa, and 
Soviet machines— no doubt on a reconnaissance flight— fired cannon at an 
express near Raho. Even before the official investigation of the air raid on 
Kassa had begun, the ministerial council was convened once more in the 
afternoon of 26 June 1 941. Bardossy announced that, following a report of the 
defence minister and the chief of the general staff, Horthy had ordered 
'reprisal measures' and Hungary's entry into the war against the Soviet 
Union.' 6 ' Hungary's political and military leaders were convinced that the 
Soviet Union was behind those air attacks and regarded them as a casus belli, 
even though Moscow issued a denial that same day. On 27 June 1941 the 
Hungarian air force made 'reprisal raids' on Soviet targets in the Stanislav and 
Kolomyja area. The regent's decision to make Hungary participate in the war 
against the Soviet Union was communicated not only to Berlin," but on 27 
June also to the Hungarian parliament. As a reason Premier Bardossy gave the 
Soviet attack, which violated international law."- The Hungarian minister in 
Berlin, Sztojay, did not regard this rather passive reaction as sufficient to 
preclude the possibility of preferential treatment for Romania and Slovakia in 

" s Ibid., 23 June 1941. 

,4S Ibid.; see also DGFP o xiii, No. 54. 

2 £S£ P ? ™U No. 10 (24 June 1941). See Haider, DiarUs, 976 (25 June 1941). 

KIT} of the German general with the High Command of the Royal Hungarian Armed 
Forces, 26 June 1941, BA-MA RH 31-V/1. ™u«u 

2 1 ^ sz '">'y a ™» F °™g«™V, 190. •» DGFP j) xiii, Nos. 10, 21, 22 {26 June 1941). 
Alhanz Huler-Horthy-Mmsolini, 83; Fenyo, Hitler, Honhy, and Hungary, 24 ff. 
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the 'reorganization of Europe', and therefore once more suggested that Hun- 
gary should offer Germany an 'active participation in the war in a broader 
fan,'. This might considerably after the 'Hungarian-German balance sheet 
in Hungary's favour.' 72. 

Although the question of who ordered the attack on Kassa, and why, still 
remains unanswered,'" it is a fact that the Soviet Union could have had no 
interest in seeing Hungary join the war. Those air attacks were not the reason 
for Hungary's declaration of war against the Soviet Union, but they were 
certainly used as a pretext for Hungary's decision and for its propagandist 
embellishment. The reasons for the dispatch of Hungarian troops to the 
eastern front are to be found in Hungary's history since 1919, in the anti- 
Communist attitude of her leadership, in her intransigent revisionism even 
after the two Vienna awards, and in the fear that a policy of neutrality might 
put her at a disadvantage against Romania and Slovakia after the expected 
swift victory over the Soviet Union, and that Hungary would not have a seat 
at the table of the victors. Germany had a twofold interest m Hungary s 
participation in the war against the Soviet Union. On the one hand it strength- 
ened the slogan of 'Europe's crusade against Bolshevism' and on the other it 
relieved the flanks of Seventeenth Army and Eleventh Army during the initial 
phase. The Hungarian minister in Berlin, Sztojay, very accurately assessed the 
German motives at the end of June 1941: 

My judgement of the situation is that the Germans do not really need any substantial 
military support. To protect their northern and southern wings, and their nickel and 
oil, they have enlisted the Finns and the Romanians. The latter are being coaxed by 
them, as hitherto, by territorial revisions. Towards other states they are not anxious to 
enter into obligations, because they like to keep a free hand for themselves; on the other 
hand, from the propaganda point of view, they find it desirable to have as many 
countries as possible participate actively in the crusade against Bolshevism. Those who 
fail to participate will feel it on their own skins some day. 17 " 

To prevent the Romanians, the Slovaks, and the Croats, who had all entered 
the war against the Soviet Union before Hungary, from intriguing against 
Hungary in Berlin, Sztojay suggested to his government that an intensified 
active participation in Barbarossa be proposed to Germany, so that Hungary s 
participation should not seem to be merely a passive reaction to a Soviet air 
attack. 

(b) Slovakia 

Slovakia was the smallest ally and had been a 'sovereign 1 state only since mid- 
March 1939. It comprised a territory of 38,000 square kilometres of predomi- 
nantly agricultural character and approximately 2.6 million inhabitants, 90 per 
cent of them of Slovak nationality. Agriculture and forestry occupied 56 per 

•t> Atlianz HitUr-Honky-Mussolini, Nos. 1 13, 1 14 (29 J"™ and . 2 , J" 1 ? W). 

See Bot^nyi, RSb* "< AUionz Hitler-Horiy-Mmsolim, No. 1 13 (29 June 194O. 
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cent of the population. Slovakia, as the first satellite state of the Third Reich, 
was to become 'Germany's visiting-card' for the ftiture new order in Europe, "s 
In spite of its limited sovereignty, the new Slovak state was recognized by a 
total of twenty-seven countries. As a result of the imposed treaty of 18 March 
1939, the 'confidential economic protocol' of 23 March 1939, and the 'de- 
fence-economy treaty' of January 1940, Slovakia was not only placed under 
German 'protection', its foreign and military policy greatly limited, with a 
'protective zone' conceded to the Wehrmacht in the western part of the state 
territory, but her economy had been brought in line with German require- 
ments. At the beginning of January 1940 the head of the German army 
mission, Lieutenant-General Paul Otto, reported to Berlin that the Slovaks 
were displaying an 'attitude of wanting to be needed' and that their 'employ- 
ment' for German interests would be possible." 6 Hungary's appetite for fur- 
ther annexations, persisting in spite of a German guarantee and territorial 
acquisitions already achieved, gave rise to a Slovak national awareness that 
was continually nourished by the bad treatment the Slovak minority (number- 
ing 600,000) was subjected to in Hungary. At least 70 per cent of the Slovaks 
had a positive attitude to their state, and 80 per cent were Roman Catholics. 
The close alliance between the Slovak People's Party, the extreme right-wing 
Hlinka Guard, and the Catholic clergy resulted in an authoritarian govern- 
mental and social system which may be labelled 'clerical Fascism'.'" Until the 
middle of 1940 Slovakia remained relatively independent in its domestic 
policy. After the German victory over France, however, the Slovak leadership 
was made to understand that Slovakia was situated within the German living- 
space and that it was Germany's wishes alone that mattered. The Salzburg 
talks, the dismissal of Ferdinand Durcansky, minister of interior and foreign 
affairs, and the appointment of Killinger as the German minister in Bratislava 
at the end of July 1940 put an end to Slovakia's relatively independent policy 
in favour of a more pronounced domestic alignment with Germany.'* 1 Ger- 
man advisers on police, Jewish, and propaganda affairs and for the organiz- 
ation of the Hlinka Guard were sent to Bratislava. On 28 July 1940 State 
President Josef Tiso remarked to Hitler that Slovakia was feeling 'happy under 
the fatherly care of the Fiihrer' and wished to make its modest contribution to 
the building of a new Europe.'™ Killinger saw his task as 'so guiding Slovakia 
that in the war it will be 100 per cent at our disposal economically, and 
ensuring that it is steered politically in a manner that will exclude the least 
doubt that it might not toe the line in the war'.' 80 On 23 November 1940 
Slovakia joined the Tripartite Pact. As in Romania, the Guard was initially 
impatient to achieve unrestricted power by revolutionary means; in the winter 

o SS??, h ' S . t0ry of Slovakia see ^ode, 'Tschechoslowakei', 952 ft.; Hoensch, 'Slowakische 
Kepublik ; Venohr, Aujstand; Jelinek, Parish Republic; Germany and the Second World War i -117 ft 
Tippelskirch, minute of 4 Jan. 1940, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1478. 
Venohr, Aufstand, 28-9. >-f Dress, Slowakei, 293 ff. 

"» Hitler-Tiso conversation, 28 July 1940, DGFP D x, No, 248. 
Ita Quoted according to Hoensch, 'Slowakische Republik', 304. 
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of 1 940- 1 it was ready — presumably with the backing of members of the 
German legation and the corps of advisers — to stage a coup against President 
Tiso. The plan, however, was betrayed by army circles. Hitler meanwhile, just 
as he did in Romania a, few days later, subordinated the ideological aims of 
National Socialism to the political and economic objectives of the Reich. The 
new minister in Bratislava, Ludin, assured Tiso that he enjoyed Hitler's 
confidence and sympathies. Thus the programme of a 'Guardist Slovakia', 
designed by Premier Vojtech Tuka, had failed. ,s ' 

The establishment of a Slovak national army from the remnants of the 
Czechoslovak forces was the achievement of the commander-in-chief and 
defence minister, General Ferdinand Oatlos.' 83 The first task was the creation 
of cadres. Former regiments became battalions, former battalions became 
companies, and core units were formed with active soldiers of Slovak national- 
ity, replenished with reservists and conscripts. Introduction of the German 
recruitment and replacement system and the German mobilization procedure 
was planned for 1 April 1942. In the spring of 1939 Gatlos had only 320 active 
Slovak officers at his disposal. By drawing on reserve officers and by reactivat- 
ing retired officers it proved possible to meet the planned requirement of 1,300 
officers for the establishment of a peacetime army of two infantry divisions and 
army troops (approximately 28,000 men). The contractually agreed rearming 
and refurbishing with German equipment were not to take place until after the 
war. The year 1940-1 had been earmarked as 'minor training year'. The 
Slovak army command was advised in its work by a German military mission. 
Neither it nor the German officers had expected the Slovak army to be used 
so soon. 

Unlike Hitler, who did not wish to see the Slovaks participating in 
Barbarossa — at least not before victory had been achieved over the Red Army, 
because he feared fraternization among fellow Slavs' 83 — the operations depart- 
ment of the Army General Staff included Slovak units at an early stage in its 
plans for securing the rear areas in the sector of Army Group South.' 84 The 
army group, having received the Army High Command's 'deployment order 
for Barbarossa', considered it desirable to move the two Slovak infantry 
divisions forward, within the framework of Seventeenth Army, to the Sambor 
and Drogobych area in order to secure the local oilfields. lSs The Army High 
Command did not meet this request by the army group, because Slovak 
mobilization, in view of the transport situation, could not begin until the 
German formations were ready to move off. Slovak forces, the Army High 
Command suggested, would therefore probably have to be employed only for 

'"' Ibid. 305-6. 

Venohr, Aufsitmd, 37-8. See the accounts of Otto's activities, of 1 1 July and 19 Oct. 1940, 
BA-MA RW 5/v. 443. 

1.3 Haider, Diaries, 832 (17 Mar. 1941). 

1.4 Op.Abt. (I/N) No. 025/40 to GenQu, 15 Jan. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1325. See sect. I.iv.i(e) 
at n. 126 (Klink). 

' ! s H.Gr. A (Stid) la No. 151/41, 12 Feb. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 V6jb. 
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Minister Catlos issued an order of the day which, while emphasizing the 
defence of Europe against the 'mortal danger' of Bolshevism, made it clear 
that the Slovak army was not fighting 'against the great Russian people or 
against Slavdom'.'*' That was a clear concession to the pan-Slav sentiments of 
the Slovak people. President Tiso, a Catholic priest, gave his blessing to the 
Slovak troops employed on the eastern front from 24 June. The papal nuncio 
in Bratislava commented on Slovakia's participation in the 'crusade against 
Bolshevism' with the words: 'I am happy to be able to report to the Holy 
Father only the best from the examplary Slovak state, which is steadily 
implementing its Christian national programme expressed in the slogan "For 
God and the nation"."" 

Operation Barbarossa had not been planned as a coalition war by the German 
side. The early enlistment of Romania as an ally — along with Finland — did 
indeed reflect Berlin's strategic interests, but Bucharest was never regarded as 
an equal partner in the alliance, let alone Budapest or Bratislava. There were 
no clearly defined or jointly agreed political or military war aims. Although, on 
Hitler's decision, the south-east European allies were allowed a share in the 
'total glory', they had no say in the conduct of the war. Nevertheless, the 
'military-action community' against the Soviet Union after 22 June 1941 was 
in line with the political interests and ideological beliefs of the Romanian, 
Hungarian, and Slovak state leaderships. 

Romania, Hungary, and Slovakia did not participate in Operation 
Barbarossa because they mistook Hitler's war in the east as a significant 
crusade against Bolshevism. That was only a welcome side-effect of their 
military efforts. Germany's mutually hostile allies dispatched their troops to 
the eastern front and made economic sacrifices because Hitler's enforced new 
order in Europe and the Balkans had either favoured or severely disadvantaged 
them. Antonescu believed that by participating in the eastern campaign he 
might achieve a revision of the second Vienna award of the summer of 1940. 
Hungary's 'armed assistance' was intended as a gesture of gratitude for her 
territorial gains since 1938 and as a counterpoise to the massive Romanian 
contribution. Slovakia's contribution to the German-Soviet war was largely 
designed to ensure Berlin's support against further territorial demands by 
Hungary and to build up an effective army. The behaviour of the south-east 
European allies demonstrated 'that the eagerness to collaborate shown by 
those who have lost and would like to regain is greater than the zeal of those 
who already possess'.' 96 The correctness of that thesis was again demonstrated 
in 1941-2. The profound internal conflicts between Romania, Hungary, and 
Slovakia were barely pasted over by the propaganda effort regarding the 
alleged 'European crusade against Bolshevism'. 

m Quoted according to Venohr, Aufstand, 42. " 5 Ibid. 30. 

"* Broszat, 'Deutschland', 96. 



VI. The Involvement of Scandinavia in 
the Plans for Barbarossa 

Gerd R. UeberschAr 

i. Finland's Place in Hitler's Calculations at 
the Time of the Resumption of his 'Eastern Programme' 
in the Summer of 1940 

Scandinavia and northern Europe— like south-east Europe and the Bal- 
kans—were gaining greater importance both because of the increasingly 
emerging differences between Hitler and Stalin and also in German strategy 
and politics regarding the war against the Soviet Union. Thus, from the 
summer of 1940 onwards the German government devoted special attention 
not only to political events in the Balkans but also to foreign-policy, trade, and 
military developments in Finland and Sweden. 

Hitler's decision of 31 July 1940 to initiate military preparations for a war 
against the Soviet Union, and the resulting reflections concerning a possible 
participation by Finland in that war, led to a dramatic change in German- 
Finnish relations and contacts. Even those early formulations of Hitler's 
military plans in the east raised the question of the extent to which Finland 
might be induced to participate in some form or other as a potential flank 
cover in that campaign-the more so as Hitler already regarded Finland as one 
ot the states to be enlarged by conquered regions of the USSR.' In this 
connection Hitler could count on existing political tensions between Finland 
and the USSR, especially as the Soviet Union by its military attack on Finland 
in the Winter War of 1939-40 had only partially achieved its political and 
territorial security objectives. Although by the Moscow peace treaty of I3 
March 1940 the Soviet Union imposed on Finland extensive cessions of 
territory, the Finnish government did not regard the new Finno-Soviet frontier 

DiJ£ i*? 18 and , CO " Ce f ° f , a ," enlarged Finland <u ? to * e Sea' see Haider, 
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as definitive. Helsinki's foreign-policy ideas therefore contained a considerable 
measure of revisionist motives. This was true in particular of the new multi- 
party government formed in Finland after the conclusion of the peace treaty, 
even though it did not include the right-wing radical nationalist Patriotic 
People's Movement. Even under the multi-party government of Premier Risto 
Ryti, formed during the Winter War in November 1939, there had been a 
gradual concentration of power within Finland's existing parliamentary sys- 
tem. This process continued after the conclusion of the Winter War under the 
renewed government of Premier Ryti. The influence of the commander-in- 
chief of the Finnish armed forces, Field Marshal von Mannerheim, was further 
enhanced by the appointment of his friend, Major-General Rudolf Walden, to 
the post of defence minister. The former foreign minister and chairman of the 
Finnish Social Democrats, Vaino Tanner, remained in the government as 
minister of national supplies. The bank director Professor Rolf Witting, 
known for his pro-German sympathies, became foreign minister. Soon after 
taking office he endeavoured to establish good relations with the German 
minister in Helsinki, Wipert von Bliicher, by informing him comprehensively 
about the various steps of Finnish foreign policy. While the formation of a 
coalition government with a large majority in parliament promoted a sense of 
national unity and an awareness of the country's difficult foreign-policy pos- 
ition after the lost war against the Soviet Union, it also favoured an 
increasingly perceptible undermining of parliamentary structures. Political 
decision-making was concentrated in a so-called 'inner circle', consisting of 
Premier Ryti, Foreign Minister Witting, Defence Minister Walden, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief Marshal Mannerheim, with the occasional inclusion of Sup- 
ply Minister Tanner as chairman of the strongest party. Public discussion of 
foreign-policy issues— either in parliament or in its foreign-policy commit- 
tee — was considered inopportune by the government in view of the wide- 
spread revisionist ideas about the territories lost to the Soviet Union, and 
discussion in the press was prevented by the press control which was main- 
tained after the Winter War. With the wartime laws and mobilization meas- 
ures continuing in force, important decisions were increasingly being taken in 
secret by the inner cabinet and, as a rule, without parliamentary participation. 

After the spring of 1940 the main line of the Ryti government's foreign 
policy was aimed at utilizing a possible deterioration of German-Soviet rela- 
tions in order to achieve, with German help, a revision of the territorial terms 
of the Moscow peace treaty. It thus hoped to regain the ceded regions of 
Karelia, near Salla, and in the Rybachi peninsula, as well as the base of Hanko 
handed over to Moscow, Moreover, hopes of also conquering eastern Karelia, 
White Sea Karelia as far as Lake Onega and the Svir, and the Kola peninsula 
were not entirely abandoned. Ideas of attachment or association with Sweden 
in the form of a treaty of union or by way of creating a Scandinavian neutral 
zone were not, at that time, a deliberately pursued alternative to an orientation 
and alignment towards Germany. Union with Sweden, moreover, would have 
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presupposed renunciation of revisionist claims against the Soviet Union: it 
would inevitably have institutionalized Stockholm as the place where political 
deasions were made and it would have shifted emphasis to Swedish industrial 
W r w IT f Vernment soon after the conclusion of the 

W nter War staked its hopes on the potential results of a pro-German policy 
FinLT- °, GenDan A y l S relu «ance, during the Winter War, to champion 
Finland s .nterests in Moscow, the Finnish government took a certain risk in 
Ae spnng of i 94 o when it placed its hopes in a change of German-Soviet 
relations in order to make its revisionist and in part revanchist endeavours- 
e-g. the creation of a Greater Finland-prevail. To begin with, the Finnish 

oTZ-Tt?! ^ n0t , be Cmain ^ Rdch g° vemme »t would welcome 
or meet Helsinki s undisguised request for protection and for inclusion in 
Germany s sphere of interests. On the other hand, it was equally uncertain 
whether the Soviet Union would not regard the Moscow peace tr^ merSy 
as a stage m the eventual attainment of more far-reaching political aims, all the 
way to a possible occupation of the whole of Finland. Thus in the spring and 
early summer of 1940 Helsinki found itself under further pressure from Mos- 
cow. Several times the Soviet Union made claims which exceeded Finland's 
contractual obligations under the peace treaty, making it clear that Moscow 

^ 35 f0m,ing Part ° f the Soviet s P here °f ^«rests. 
Finnish efforts s to arouse German interest in the country's precarious situation, 

so as to provide a German counterweight to Moscow's position of strength, 
initially remained unsuccessfuf. 

As late as 20 May 1940 Hitler-in contrast to the efforts and ideas of the 
diplomats m the German foreign ministry and of the German firms which 
were interested in an intensification of German-Finnish trade— maintained 
h, coolly detached, basically anti-Finnish, attitude. In line with hi S ™v£ 
stand dunng the Finno-Soviet Winter War he prohibited the resumption of 
German arms deliveries to Helsinki. Even the Finnish government's readi- 
ness, after the German victory over France, to take note of the new power 
conste lation m Europe and to meet German economic wishes, as well as to 
align its foreign policy alongside Berlin's, failed to produce any change in 
Hit ers reserve until August 1940. Rapprochement between Germany and 
Fin and was not triggered until Hitler's return to his 'programme's' military 
sohmon in the east and the resulting strategic considerations concerning the 
involvement of Scandinavia. g me 

Within the framework of preparations for the intended war against the 
Soviet Union Finland was now gaining special importance. A large number of 
m el hgence reports received after mid-July 1940 strengthened L belief, in 
Hitlers mind as well as within the Wehrmacht High Command, that the 
Soviet leaderslnp was planning a strike against Finland similar to that which it 
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had recently made against the Baltic region, when it incorporated Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. On the strength of an assessment of the Finnish army 
produced by the general staff — which did not judge Finland's military position 
favourably, predicting the early collapse of the country, albeit after fierce initial 
resistance, in the event of Soviet military action 3 — Hitler at the beginning of 
August sanctioned the resumption of German arms deliveries to Finland and 
instructed the foreign ministry to initiate 'indirect and inconspicuous encour- 
agement and support of the Finns (e.g. through Sweden)'. 4 

In order to check an impending occupation of northern Finland in the event 
of military action by the Soviet Union, Hitler ordered the German forces in 
northern Norway to be reinforced. One of the main reasons was the great 
importance attached to the north Finnish Petsamo area; under a recent 
German-Finnish agreement 60 per cent of Finland's nickel-ore production 
was to be consigned to Germany. 5 Hitler gave instructions for a force to be 
concentrated which, in the event of a Soviet attack, could occupy northern 
Finland and the Petsamo region, preventing any further Soviet move towards 
the Baltic or Scandinavia and safeguarding German economic interests in 
the nickel-ore mines at Petsamo-Kolosjoki. Colonel-General Nikolas von 
Falkenhorst, the Wehrmacht commander in Norway, was ordered to move the 
'Mountain Corps Norway' and a new SS brigade into the KJrkenes area (in 
Finnmark province). The Luftwaffe and the navy were likewise instructed to 
set up new territorial commands and security forces at the North Cape in 
order to safeguard 'German interests in the entire Scandinavian region'. 6 It was 
obvious that these measures could only be 'interpreted as directed against 
Russia'. 7 After Hitler had personally ordered these extensive troop movements 
and regroupings of forces in Norway, Group XXI — later to be designated 
Army Command Norway — was instructed to work out an operations plan for 
the speedy occupation of the Petsamo region and its securing 'against the 
east'; this operation was explained by the Wehrmacht operations staff as 
'merely part of a greater movement'. 8 Mountain Troop General Eduard Died 
was charged with its preparation and execution. The order for Operation 
Renntier (Reindeer) was issued on 7 September 1940. Anticipating future 
political developments, the order already envisaged participation by the Finn- 

5 1. Ski, KTB, pt. A, t7 Aug. 1 940, BA-MA III M 1000/12; also OKW/Abt. Ausland No. 02947/ 
40, 16 Aug. 1940, and OKH/GenStdH OQ IV Abt. Frd. Heere Ost (II), No. 337^40, 27 Aug. 
1940, both FA, Handakten Etzdorf betr. Nordeuropa. 

' DGFPvx, No. 330, p. 467 (12 Aug. 1940). 

' On the trade negotiations see Ueberschar, Hitler und Finnland, 186 ff.; Krosby, Petsamo 
Dispute, 32 ff. 

6 OKW/WFSt/Abt. L, 16 Aug. 1940, BA-MA, 20. Arraee, 20844/1. See also Greiner, Obersus 
Wehrmachrfuhrung, 296-7, and diary entries XIX. A.K., la: Die Verlegung des Gebirgskorps nach 
Nordnorwegen [The transfer of the mountain corps to northern Norway), 15 Aug.-15 Nov. 1940, 
BA-MA, XIX. A.K., 23450. 

t Haider, Diaries, 554-5 (t8 Aug. 1940). 

! Letter from Maj.-Gen. Warlimont re Renntier ('Reindeer') of 20 Aug. 1940 and Renntier 
order from Mountain. Trp. Gen. Diet! of 7 Sept. 1940, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/1. 
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ish army; it may therefore be seen as a precursor of Operation Silberfuchs 
(Silver Fox), the German-Finnish move from northern Finland the following 
year, at the time of the German attack on the Soviet Union. Even that early 
stage of operational planning revealed a problem which was to recur later: the 
forces available were inadequate for a military enterprise in northern Scandi- 
navia and Finland. For the execution of the operation only the reinforced 2nd 
Mountain Division was initially envisaged. The poor infrastructure prevented 
participation by 3rd Mountain Division, stationed in the Narvik area, so long 
as the political situation ruled out a deployment across Swedish territory. Nor 
was it possible to calculate the scale of potential Finnish participation. At- 
tempts were therefore made, through local contacts with Finnish frontier 
troops, to gain more precise and detailed information on the district and port 
of Petsamo. 9 Field Marshal von Brauchitsch. the army commander-in-chief, 
and Colonel-General Haider, his chief of the general staff, admittedly criti- 
cized such projects as 'pipedreams'. 10 

The close connection between Germany's about-face in her Finnish policy 
and Hitler's return to his programmatic objective of the conquest of living- 
space in the east by a war against the Soviet Union was revealed also on the 
occasion of a reception for the field marshals newly promoted after the western 
campaign and the conversations which followed it at the Reich chancellery on 
14 August 1940. It was then that Hitler explained his thinking on possible 
developments in the east. According to the extant notes of participants, Hitler 
stressed his concern about exclusive Soviet domination in the eastern Baltic; 
this was obstructing German interests there by rendering 'a German attack on 
Russia more difficult'. He also pointed out ithat, 'because of the balance of 
power in the Baltic', he would be 'forced to intervene' in the event of a Soviet 
attack on Finland." Hitler therefore decided to go beyond indirect support for 
Helsinki; he gave orders for speedy and extensive supplies of arms and other 
war material to be sent to Finland. 12 

Contact with Finland was made, on Goring's instructions, by his confidant, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Veltjens, as special representative of the German 
government; neither a Finnish trade delegation in Berlin at that time, nor 
Ribbentrop and his foreign ministry, were being involved. Veltjens's mission 
may be seen as one of the most important stages along the road of involving 
Finland in the war; it would be mistaken, however, to view it as the 'beginning 
of a military conspiracy' or of 'broad military collaboration between Germany 

' KTB, 15 and 28 Aug. 1940, BA-MA, XIX. A.K., 9269/3; minute Group XXI of 23 Aug. 1940 
and Bericht iiber die Reise des SS-Obersturmbannfuhreni Reitz von dem in Kirkenes stationierten 
SS-Bataillon [Report on the journey of SS Lt.-Coi. Reitz of the SS battalion stationed at 
Kirkenes], 27 Aug. 1940, BA-MA, XIX. A.K., 26373/2. 

'" Haider, Diaries, 5(13-4 (26 Aug. 1940). 

" See the diary notes by Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungm, 252, and those by FM Milch, repro- 
duced in Irving, Rise and Foil, 164, and Bock, Tagebuch I, 77 {14 Aug. 1940), MGFA P-uo, 
vol. i. 

11 DGFP D x, No. 330, p. 467 n. 2, and ChefWiRuArnt, 14 Aug. [940, BA-MA RW 19/185. 
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and Finland', or indeed to assume that Berlin had been compelled to invent 
'alleged aggressive intentions on the part of the USSR against Finland' in 
order to ensure success for Veltjens's mission-'^ The assumption in Helsinki 
and Berlin that the Baltic Sea and Finland were the objective of a further 
military advance by the Soviet Union was virtually inescapable in view of the 
large-scale exercises of the Red Banner Baltic Fleet then in progress. In 
Finland, during his conversations on 18 and 19 August 1940 with Field 
Marshal Mannerheim, Premier Ryti, and ministers Witting and Walden, 
Veltjens obtained as collateral for the promised German arms deliveries Hel- 
sinki's consent to the transit of German troops from the Baltic ports through 
Finland to Norway, and to regular supply transports across Finnish territory to 
the German units stationed in northern Norway. 

After that 'decisive turn' in German-Finnish relations and the 'change in 
the Fiihrer's mood vis-a-vis Finland" there were now no obstacles to an 'all- 
round satisfactory' fulfilment of Finnish requests for arms on a massive scale.' 4 
Before the month was out the newly established collaboration, following 
military talks in Berlin, produced the first specific agreements. Finland made 
some 50,000 1. of shipping capacity available for German supply transports. 
Supplies were to go through the Finnish ports of Turku, Vaasa, Oulu, and 
Tornio, thence by rail to Rovaniemi, and by the Arctic Ocean route to 
Petsamo. 

In conversation with German military attaches following their annual con- 
ference in Berlin, Hitler expressed the view that his direct and now overt 
material support for Finland would produce an effect on Moscow: it would 
prevent Stalin from taking military action against Finland.' 5 The first anti- 
aircraft units started moving through Finland to northern Norway on Goring' s 
orders at the beginning of September. The German-Finnish transit agree- 
ment signed on 11 September 1940 already authorized the stationing of 
German troops for the protection of supply-centres and troop quarters in 
Vaasa, Oulu, Rovaniemi, and Ivalo along the transit route.' 6 

Another indication of Germany's new interests north of the Arctic Circle — 
interests no longer in conformity with Moscow's — was the abandonment, at 
the same time, of 'Base North', the base on the Soviet Arctic Ocean coast, 
placed until then at the German navy's disposal by the Soviet Union. This 
navat base, of course, had lost much of its operational and strategic import- 

" For such assertions see Gesckichte des zaieiten Weltkrieges, ii. 307; Vainu, 'Einbeziehung 
Finnlands', 59-60. On Veltjens's mission see Upton, Finland 1940- J941, 135 ff.; Korhonen, 
Barbarossaplanen, 87 ff.; Heinrichs, Mannerheitngestalien, ii. 228 ff.; Ueberschar, Hider und 
Finnland, 204 ff.; Andreen, Finland i Brannpunkten, [69 ff. 

" Bhicher, Gesandier, 198; Haider, Diaries, 558 (22 Aug. 1040). The first deliveries included a 
large consignment of anti-tank mines, some captured Norwegian weapons, and approximately 150 
Morane fighter aircraft captured from the French. For Helsinki's political intentions see in general 
Manninen, 'Political Expedients'. 

DGFP o x, No. 366, p. 5 1 2 n. 3 (minutes of Goring's conference with Gen. Thomas on 29 
Aug. 1940). 

16 See Korhonen, Barbarossaplanen, 109; Andreen, Finland i Brannpunkten, 172-3. 
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September, envisaged Finland's inclusion in his concept of a future Scandina- 
via as a 'North Germanic union, in which the individual members have a 
certain sovereignty', while "they should be both politically and economically 
closely connected with Germany', must remain an open question, even though 
Hitler's subsequent plans could support such a supposition." The further 
development of Finland's position as an interface in the conflict of interests 
between Moscow and Berlin, with all the consequences resulting from that 
position, was predetermined the moment Hitler proclaimed his political in- 
terests in Romania as his southern and in Finland as his northern flank, 
deliberately ruling out any retreat from these interests. 20 In both cases he 
claimed spheres of interest for Germany which only recently, in the German- 
Soviet agreements, he had renounced or been indifferent to. Hitler's instruc- 
tion for Operation Renntier and his intention, if necessary, to push into 
northern Finland were matched, as a southern parallel, by his decision in early 
September to dispatch a military mission and German instructional troops to 
Romania to safeguard the oilfields there against seizure by a third party. 21 

2. Finland as a Political and Economic Sphere of Interest 
between Stalin and Hitler 

Once it was clear that a 'lightning campaign' against the Soviet Union in the 
autumn of 1940 was no longer possible and that Hitler did not intend to realize 
his military 'eastern solution' until the spring of 1941, Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop succeeded in moving his concept of a European bloc against 
Britain into the focus of Berlin's diplomatic activity for a short time. It is 
possible that Germany's then still ambivalent policy vis-a-vis Finland in 
September-October 1940 should be viewed in that connection. While 
Ribbentrop's policy of a continental bloc 'culminated' at the end of September 
with the conclusion of the Tripartite Pact, 23 the foreign ministry approached 
the further development of German-Finnish relations only with great caution. 
During the Finno-Soviet negotiations on the demilitarization of the Aland 
Islands and on the concession to the Soviet Union of special control rights 
over the archipelago, Berlin maintained its disinterested attitude proclaimed 
in July. Despite the German-Finnish rapprochement initiated by Veltjens's 
visit, Berlin was not prepared to claim any political or military interest for itself 
in the Aland Islands or to enter into an agreement, offered by Helsinki, that 
would make it appear as a counterweight to Moscow's special status in the 
islands. In consequence, on 11 October 1940 Helsinki was compelled to grant 
the Soviet Union supervisory and control rights over the demilitarization of 
the archipelago. Hitler also declined to inform the Soviet Union on the exact 

■» See 'Fuhrer Conferences', 135 (6 Sept, 1940). 

» Haider, Diaries, 569 (31 Aug. 1940), 583-4 04 Sept. 1940). On Romania see sect. I.1.2 at n. 
81 (Forster). 

" See sect. I.v.2 at n. 42 (Forster). " Hildebrand, Foreign Policy, 1 02. 
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commencement or the scale of German troop transports through Finland, 
wh,ch would have revealed his reaching-out into the Soviet sphere of interest 
He also left ,t to the Finnish government to notify Moscow'f the agr^ment 
subsequent concluded on 22 September ! 94 o between Berlin and HeS 
concermng m.htary transports. On 6 September 1940 the Finnish government 
had also granted the Soviet Union the right to transport troops to its leasTd 

notest A u HelSiDlU ? reqUCSt ' therefOTe ' 3 -trospecdve exchange of 
notes took place between the German and Finnish governments to provide a 
formal agreement and a political basis for ,he German troop movements No 
matter how much Ribbentrop tried to present the German-Finnish agree- 
ment as transportation arrangements 'of no political significance', and di- 
rected solely against Britain, Molotov showed his displeasure at not having 
been nonfied by Berlm and made it clear that the Soviet government con 
turned to regard Finland as a firm component of its own sphere of interest 

.t^LTT T n tr0 ° PS in Finland -^ughly 1,800-2,000 men were 
stationed as staging and security personnel along the transit route in northern 
Finland, where dur.ng September and October they had to organize the 
transport of some 5 ,ooo Luftwaffe personnels-was in line with the Finnish 
government s mtention, ever since the unfavourable conclusion of the Winter 
War, of gaining Germany's understanding for Finnish concerns and fears The 
conclusion of the military and political agreements with the Third Reich on 12 
and 22 September was therefore regarded by Helsinki as the beginning of a 
new German do icy of interest in the Baltic region and Scandinavia, one that 
demonstratively included Finland. Finland's population and government wel- 
comed the movement of German troops through the country as a clear token 
of protection against possible Soviet ambitions. The Finnish general staff co- 
operated closely w,th the German authorities in the technical organization of 
the troop movements. On 1 October the so-called 'Veltjens agreement' was 
concluded m Helsinki as the basis of the extensive arms delivers to Finland 

rSi it m r b r; in rf ess ever since Hider *™ d «* 

a kind of collateral for the German arms consignments Berlin received a 
blanket first opnon on all concessions of interest to the Greater German 
Reich in Finland'.^ Finland hoped that d* would provide GermanTe" 
cover for its continuing negotiations with the Soviet government concerning 
concessions to the nickel-ore mines at Kolosjoki (near Petsamo) 

wh7.iT,! ^ **** 8 31 PetSam ° in nCrthem Finland > concession to 
which had been granted to a Bntish-Canadlan concern in i 934 on a long-term 
basis, had become an issue of crucial importance to the German war effort 
when, at the outbreak of war, the loss of overseas deliveries of nickel and 

^' H " Ur und Mi*, 23.-*; also the foiling p^ge ' ' ^ I48_ 

Oct. ?S ' 197 ' ^ 329 ° 9 °"- S « alS ° KTB ° KW '- '33 (5> Oct. ,940), , 4 o (jo 

» DGFP, d xi, Nos. 139, MO, pp. 232-3, 234 (t Oct. 1940). 
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molybdenum, metals important for alloyed steel, had caused a considerable 
gap in supplies. 2 * Agreement on major Finnish deliveries of copper, molyb- 
denum, pyrites, and nickel had therefore been the principal objective of 
German-Finnish trade negotiations in the spring of 1940. Studies by mining 
experts of IG-Farbenindustrie AG convinced the Reich ministry of economic 
affairs that the deliveries of 60 per cent of the total output, agreed in the 
German-Finnish trade and delivery contracts of 29 June and 23 July 1940, 
would entirely cover the current German demand for nickel. The nickel-ore 
deliveries from Petsamo, along with Finnish timber products, were- therefore 
of outstanding importance in German-Finnish trade. 

Moscow too had staked a claim to nickel supplies. Helsinki had therefore 
agreed to supply 40 per cent of the total output to the Soviet Union. At the end 
of August, however, Molotov made it clear to Juho K. Paasikivi, the Finnish 
minister in Moscow, that what mattered to the Soviet Union was not merely 
participation in the ore production, but long-term concessionary rights and, 
above all, its political interests in the frontier region which, at the end of the 
Winter War, it had returned to Finland out of consideration for Britain. 
During the negotiations with the Soviet Union, which dragged on throughout 
the autumn and winter and into the spring of 1941, Paasikivi continually 
feared that Moscow might resort to military action to enforce its demands. 
Helsinki therefore wished to bring up openly the first-option rights granted to 
the German government, to act as an obstacle to Soviet demands. 

However, so long as Ribbentrop was still hoping that the Soviet Union 
might participate in his concept of a continental bloc, Berlin had to operate 
cautiously with regard to the Soviet claims. Ribbentrop was anxious to avoid 
'the Petsamo question becoming a controversial point with the Russians at the 
present moment'. 17 Any official support for Helsinki that would have seemed 
to question the assignment of Finland to the Soviet sphere of interest, repre- 
senting a breach of existing German-Soviet agreements, had to be avoided for 
the time being — in fact, until the intended 'delimitation of their interests for 
the ages' had been agreed with Moscow. 28 For the Finnish government, 
Berlin's cautious tactical attitude was not enough. It repeatedly, though un- 
successfully, urged Berlin to claim Finland as a German area of interest vis-a- 
vis Moscow. Marshal Mannerheim also warned Colonel Horst Rossing, the 
German military attache in Helsinki, more than once of the military risks 
which might arise from a transfer of the Petsamo concession to the USSR: this 
could lead to supplies for the German forces in northern Norway coming 
under Soviet control. 2 * Yet Berlin did not communicate to the Soviet Union 

16 On the importance of the nickel-ore deposits of Petsamo-Kolosjoki and on the negotiations 
about concessions and delivery quotas see Kxosby, Petsamo Dispute, passim, and Ueberschar, Hitler 
und Finnland, 166-79, 186-96, 234-8, 253-66, also BlauaieijSbuch, vol. ii. 

" DGFP D xi, No. 196, p. 328 (19 Oct. 1940). 

" Thus Ribbentrop's offer in his letter to Staiin, 12 Oct. 1940: see DGFP d xi, No. 176, p. 297. 

"> Telegram No. 725, Bliicher to foreign ministry, 19 Nov. 1940, PA, Dt.Ges. Helsinki, ErUsse 
501-813; also Greiner, Oberste mhmachtfiihrung, 363 (8 Feb. 1941); KTB OKWi. 325 (14 Feb. 
t94D. 
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ZJ??- ' t0 ^ Concession - However > even without such an openly 
stated dam to concessionary rights, Hitler's attitude in fact proved to be a 
guarantee to Fmland against the Soviet claims to the Petsamo region. At the 

GaTeTV I94 k H ? £r tOW MUSS ° lini 3nd his Coun 

wa 'FT„, a J" reaS ° n f ° r Germany ' S atdtUde in favo - ° f Helsinki 

was Finland s great importance to Germany because of its nickel deposits' 
without, however, disclosing to his Italian interlocutors Finland's strategic 
importance within the (by then commenced) preparations for d* £35 

re™? ? ea K- 3 ; The WefUmaCht High Command aIs ° made repTat d 
representanons to the foreign ministry in order to emphasize its interest in the 
Sov.et Union's exclusion from the Petsamo region 

N,ckel-ore deliveries to Germany started even before the end of the year. An 
additional delivery contract, signed between IG-Farbenindustrie AG and 
Petsamo-Nikkeli OY on i 9 February I94 *, was to e „ sure the „££r arrival of 
ore from Finland over the next few years. Helsinki showed some Tk,Il7n 
keepmg both the British and the German governments in play as futu e 
customers and in using the rights and interests of both states in its talks with 
Moscow as an obstacle to any Finno-Soviet arrangements on the issue of 
hTI J' p - M 3 or ^ over ' ^ mea ™ of delaying tactics and agreed procedures 

on S f "S , SU f eeded b Pr ° traCting ne ^ iati ^ oP^ned fn Moscow 
on the establishment of a ,oint Finno-Soviet concessionary company until the 
summer of ! 94 i, w,th the result that Moscow's ideas about ^alignment of 
Finland s economy and about direct acquisition of the Petsamo nickel-ore 
Srba^sa ^ ^ implemetUed before * e of Operation 

m e A n S rSr finaIiZat T ° f German y' s Finnish Pol^y Upended on the develop- 
ment of German-Soviet relanons, Molotov s talks in Berlin in November , 94 o 
were of V1 tal importance to the future of German-Finnish relations. Although 

StoKiKT^^ T *" kS C ° Untty also P° ssessed ci 
Z7a 7 m significance for Hider as a future partner in his eastern 
plans, the degree of existing collaboration at the diplomatic level, between the 
two S1 des' military authorities, on the issue of troop transits and in Se 

ZZZLt°'°r atl0n ^ etWeen IG " Farben a "d Petsamo-Nikkeli clearly 
suggested that German-Fmnish relations had undergone an 'unprecedent J 
approvement , Even before his talks with Molotov, Ribbentrop had made k 

SanTto M W0U I d p° l SUrTCnder WS miUtary a " d eCOn °^ C ^ ■ £ 
Fmland to Moscow * Pnor to Molotov's arrival in Germany the Finnish 

government reminded Berlin of the advantages of German-Finnish co-opera- 
tion, Helsinki was anxious to prevent any new German-Soviet settlement of 

SET? > ? eXP . enSe - BWcher > ^ °™ the fo" g^ 

office ,n Berlin took up the idea of a further development of German-FinniS 

** Greiner, Obersie VCehrmacktfithrung, 146-7 

3- KTB OKWi 327 (l6 Feb. ,94,), 331-2 ( l8 Feb. 194,). 

J 1 ™,- ¥ B1 ^ Cher> ' N0V ' I94 °' PA > Mr ° S«.S., Finland, vol. ii. 
iee Blucher, Gesandur, 204; Ueberschar, Hitler und Fimdtmd, 230. 
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relations. They endeavoured to define the protection of Finland against poss- 
ible claims and demands by Molotov as a desirable function (that of guaran- 
tor) and task of Germany's Finnish policy even before the Soviet foreign 
commissar arrived in Berlin. 

During Molotov's talks with Hitler and Ribbentrop in Berlin on 12 and 13 
November 1940 one of the most contentious issues was the question whether, 
in conformity with existing German-Soviet agreements, Finland was to be 
viewed 'definitively as an inviolable part of the Soviet sphere of interest' and 
whether Hitler would be prepared to tolerate further diplomatic or even 
warlike action by Stalin, thereby accepting that country's incorporation into 
the Soviet sphere of powers Molotov, who was accurately informed on 
Germany's economic interest, the involvement of German firms in the 
Petsamo nickel-mines, the extensive German arms deliveries to Helsinki, and 
the presence of German troops in Finland, discovered that Hitler was not 
prepared to set aside his own interests. Any new military conflict in the Baltic 
for the sake of enforcing Soviet interests against Finland would, Hitler de- 
clared, place a serious strain on German-Soviet relations. 35 He emphasized 
repeatedly that he did not wish to see a new Soviet-Finnish war because he 
would regard any Soviet action against Finland as a threat to the status quo in 
the Baltic region. Hitler therefore refused to give Stalin a free hand vis-a-vis 
Helsinki. Ribbentrop's hope of a settlement of interests 'on a scale of cen- 
turies' also proved a fiasco, as Molotov did not content himself with the 
allocation of areas of interest from Britain's future 'bankrupt assets' but 
instead pointed to Soviet 'short- and long-term objectives' in Finland, the 
Baltic region, and the Balkans 

The Molotov talks in Berlin revealed the incompatibility of German and 
Soviet interests in the Baltic and Finland. Now the stationing of German 
troops in Finland proved a useful means of preventing Soviet military action 
against Finland and hence the enforcement of Moscow's interests. State 
Secretary von Weizsacker had the impression that Hitler would now regard 
any further action by the Soviet Union as a casus belli.^ On 25 November 1940 
a catalogue of Stalin's demands in the event of the Soviet Union's accession to 
a 'Quadripartite Pact' — offered during the Molotov talks — made it clear that 
without a settlement of the German-Soviet clash of interests in Finland in 
Moscow's favour the Soviet Union could not be incorporated in Ribbentrop's 
continental bloc.** Heading the list of proposals was the demand for the 

v On the Molotov visit see sect. I.1.5 at n. 164 (Forster); Hillgruber, Strategic, 304 ff.; Fabry, 
HitUr-Stalm-Pakt, 349ft.; Bereshkow, Diphmatisehe Mission, 25-39; Schmidt, Statist, 514?.; 
DGFP d xi, Nos. 325-9, PP- 533 ~T>, On the Finnish issue see esp. Ueberschar, Hitler and 
Finnland, 239 ff.; also the following quotation. 

J! Bereshkow, Diplomatische Mission, 30, and Haider, Diaries, 692-3 (16 Nov. 1940), m 
agreement. 

* On the division of Soviet interests into 'short-term' and 'long-term obiectives see Hillgruber, 
Strategic, 305. 

» Thus von Etzdorf s report to Haider: see Haider, Diaries, 691-2 (16 Nov. 1940). 
5 s DGFP o xi. No. 404> PP- 7W-15- 
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immediate withdrawal of German troops from Finland and the country's 
reassignment to the Soviet sphere of interest. Hider left these proposals 
unanswered, especially as on 4 and 12 November he had given instructions 
that 'all preparations for which verbal orders have already been given' for the 
intended military solution in the east were to be continued. 3 ' Hitler, moreover, 
is reported to have subsequently remarked that he had not expected anything 
of Molotov's visit anyway; instead his statements had made it clear that the 
USSR was pushing towards central Europe and that the Balkans and Finland 
represented 'dangerous flanks' S° The Finnish government was soon informed 
by von Bliicher and by lieutenant-Colonel Veltjens— who had returned to 
Finland towards the end of November on a special mission for Goring— that 
Hitler had not yielded to the Soviet demands but had held on to his own 
interests in Finland. At the same time Veltjens was able to receive new Finnish 
requests for arms deliveries. Eventually, on 22 November, after several days of 
German-Finnish military talks, a further 'Agreement between the German 
Wehrmacht and the Finnish General Staff was concluded concerning the 
transit of extensive and continuous two-way traffic between northern Norway 
and Finland, consisting of servicemen taking and returning from leave."' The 
agreement contained no time-limit; it envisaged the further development of 
the German supply organization in northern Finland, with Turku (Abo) and 
Rovaniemi as major Wehrmacht control centres. The headquarters of the 
Wehrmacht commander in Norway, responsible for transit matters, reported 
that contacts with the Finnish military authorities were marked by a spirit of 
friendship and trusting co-operation, and that Helsinki was invariably display- 
ing sympathy for German requests. In \dew of its strained relations with 
Moscow, it was in Finland's interest also to win Germany as a military 
guarantor of northern Finland— so far garri soned only by insignificant Finnish 
forces— and to emphasize this situation by an increased presence of German 
troops. 

The insecure and unstable basis of Finnish policy emerged clearly when, in 
late November and early December, both Moscow and Berlin were exerting 
their influence on the election of Premier Ryti as Finland's new president. 
Moreover, Moscow and Berlin both adopted a critical attitude to Finno- 
Swedish plans for a joint defence treaty between the two Scandinavian coun- 
tries and actually foiled the realization of such an alliance.' 2 The new all-party 
government under Premier Jukka W. Rangell for the first time included the 

™ See 'Fuhrerbesprechung' of 4 Nov. 1040 and Directive No. 18 of 1 2 Nov. 1940 in Haider, 
thanes, 674-5 (4 Nov. 1940), and Hitter's Directives, No. iS, p. 43. 

*> See Engel, Heetesadjutant bei Hider, 91-2 <i 5 Nov. and 18 Dec. 1940). 

"'Text of the agreement in BA-MA, 20. Armee, 12 564/1; also Ueberschar, Hitter und Finnland, 
245 ff. 

« On Moscow's and Berlin's influence on the candidates for the election of a successor to 
President Kyosu Kalho and on Swedish- Finnish alliance plans see Ueberschar, Hitler und 
Finnland, 248 ff., with a list of sources. According to Andreen, Finland i Brannpunkten, 143, the 
British government also tried to exert pressure on the choice of a president. 
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Isanmaallinen Kansan Liike (IKL: Patriotic People's Movement), which had 
to be regarded as belonging to the Fascist camp. The fact that even the Finnish 
Social Democrats consented to such a widening of the government's basis for 
the sake of national unity may be seen as evidence of the country's precarious 
foreign-policy position, but equally as a special gesture towards the National 
Socialist regime in Germany." After all, co-operation with Germany remained 
the foreign-policy line under Premier Rangell. There is no doubt that this shift 
to the right in the government's political position, as a result of the inclusion 
of the IKL, represented a clear demonstration of its sympathies for the Third 
Reich. Berlin's powerful military and political status after victory over France, 
along with a continuing threat from the east, gave an appreciable boost to 
extreme nationalist tendencies as well as to champions of a revanchist policy 
and of reorientation towards Germany. At the same time there emerged a 
readiness for a change of the parliamentary system in the direction of authori- 
tarian government. There was increasing understanding for National Socialist 
Germany's struggle against Britain. In the autumn of 1940 new nationalist and 
right-wing radical movements for a 'free' and 'awakening' Finland were being 
founded, as well as a National Socialist Workers' Movement; none of these, 
however, grew into mass movements. By the spring of 1941 the democratic 
parliamentary institutions had been largely excluded from political decision- 
making. The 'inner circle' which determined policy had been further strength- 
ened in its powers and functions by Ryti's election as president. It was within 
that circle that all the most important foreign-policy questions were decided, 
and these decisions conformed with the pro-Berlin course adopted by Fin- 
land — especially as enquiries and contacts in Berlin were making a German- 
Soviet conflict appear an entirely realistic possibility. Unofficial Finnish 
suggestions that Sweden and Finland might both join the Tripartite Pact 
should be seen as part of Helsinki's ceaseless endeavours to obtain a firm 
commitment and demonstrative support from Berlin against Moscow. 

After the beginning of 1941 Finland's economic importance to Germany 
also rapidly increased. The extensive deliveries of nickel and copper ore 
following the start of production in the Petsamo mines in December 1940 
made it clear that Finland had become an indispensable trade partner for the 
German war economy's requirements of raw materials. The war-economy and 
armaments department of the Wehrmacht High Command described the 
nickel-ore deposits of Petsamo as 'the only significant deposits in the central 
European large-scale sphere' outside the Soviet Union. 4 * On the other hand, 
the deteriorating food situation in Finland after the summer of 1940 led to 
increased dependence on Germany, which was helping out with grain deliver- 

« Similarly Upton, Finland 1940-1941, 201-2. On assessing the IKL as 'Fascist' or 'semi- 
Fascist' see Nolte, Fasckistische Betcegungen, 237-8; also Kalela, 'Right-wing Radicalism') Rintala, 
Three Generations. 

" Die Wehrwirtschaft Finnlands, kurze Charakteristik und Gesamtbeuneilung, Stand Marz 
1941 [Finland's war economy, a brief characterization and overall assessment, as of Mar. 1941J, 
B A-MA WilE 4/1 ; see Milward, Zvxiter Weltkrieg, 336. On an estimate of the deposits in the USSR 
see Thomas, Wehr- und Riisaingswirtschaft, 521-2. 
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would participate in it. This general assumption on the part of the senior 
officers and staffs charged with the studies of operations against the Soviet 
Union stemmed basically from the good German-Finnish relations which had 
existed from the time of the First World War until 1939, and on earlier military 
co-operation in the attainment of Finnish independence. Since then, and 
more particularly after the Finno-Soviet Winter War, it was natural for the 
German military leaders to include Finland, as a fundamental adversary of the 
Soviet Union, in their operational planning. 

The 'Operations Draft East', prepared by Major-General Marcks on in- 
structions from the chief of the Army General Staff at the beginning of August 
1940, provided for Finland's participation and for a Finnish move against the 
Murmansk railway 'at a later phase of the war'. 5 " The 'Operations Study by the 
Head of the Land Forces Group (Lofiberg Study)', produced in mid-Septem- 
ber by the operations staff of the Wehrmacht High Command, accurately 
envisaged an advance by German formations within the framework 'of Group 
XXI to be employed by Finland' and co-operation 'with the probably allied 
Finnish army'. s ' Indeed, as this study proposed a point of main effort in the 
northern part of the overall front line, exceptional importance attached to an 
attack by an outer wing, with a thrust towards Murmansk and a joint advance 
on Leningrad. It is also significant that the 'Reflection on Russia' of 28 July 
1940, produced by the naval operations staff, used the slogan of the 'liberation 
of Finland' as the political objective of military action against the USSR,' 2 
even though the Naval High Command was otherwise viewing a war against 
the Soviet Union with a great deal of scepticism. However, the slogan was 
thought to be an effective propaganda formula in case Hitler intended 'to 
settle things in the east'. The naval operations staff was likewise convinced that 
Finland would have to be involved in such a campaign against the Soviet 
Union. 

During the autumn of 1940 Army HQ Norway continued preparations for 
Operation Renntier." Information was received from the Finnish general staff 
on the infrastructure and operational facilities in northern Finland. Colonel 
Rossing, the military attache in Helsinki, was repeatedly enlisted to discover 
the disposition and defensive intentions of the Finnish forces. There was not, 
however, at that time any co-operation between the general staffs or appropri- 
ate agreements between Berlin and Helsinki for joint military action against 
the Soviet Union, although — on the basis of outdated statements during the 
Nuremberg trials which have since been corrected — this is still occasionally 

5° 'Operationsenrwurf Ost', 117. 

sr See 'Lofiberg-Studie' in Besymenski, Sonderaku 'Barbarossa' (1968), 307- 13; Fall Barbarossa, 
No. 32, p. 130. 

s J See Salewski, Seekriegslettung, iii. I37ff.; 'Betrachtungen iiber Rufiland', 28 July 1940, BA- 
MA RM 6766 (also on the following data). 

» See reference in KTB OKW i. 120 (11 Oct. 1940) and Tatigkeitsbericht Gruppe XXI, la 
[Activity report Group XXI, la], 1-30 Nov. 1940, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 12564/1; also personal 
papers of Col.-Gen. von Falkenhorst, 52 ff., BA-MA N 300/4. 
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uch ob.igat.ons, the military vacuum could be filled only by Gerrnan prep rl 
tory measures 57 J y VJ, - 1 " ,d " prepara- 



German-Finnish military contacts in the autumn and winter of 1040-1 
were not, however, solejy concerned widh issues of troop transit of Gerln 
delivery of weapons and war material* This was shown during mX- 
General Paavo Talve.a's visit to Berlin in November and December 1040 In 

hafh S K P ? mber5 38 ^ ° fficer rCS P° nsibIe for ^ Petsamo Laffic t 
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these date the alleged 'secret ntJaZZTf, l ^ Deutsch l and m Weltktieg, i. 528, 433; 

ba anced v.ewsee now Menger, D e » ac hla n d und Finland, 7 "ff ' f °< * m ° re 

St.S., Finnlatd, vol. ii . 7 ' " B ' UCher t0 toTaS " min ^ 3 Feb. ,94,, PA , Biiro 

» On Talvela's Vto^wfZ^^*^ No^f™' Af ""?'"> **• 
conversation between the chief of staff of L ™ .' ' 74> ^ 54 'i?' 9I7_l8; als0 minute 
1940, BA-MA, OKM, Case ™/PG«6^ ?T ™t T" 00 " 5 Staff and Gen - TaI ™la °« '9 Nov. 
67 4 See further Kffi^'T^-'Tr Tafcela, Sof^Wama, i. 240- 
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authorities and Goring — between one military man and another, as it were — 
to sound out the possibility of a change in German-Soviet relations. His task 
was to obtain definitive information on Germany's position vis-a-vis Finland 
after the Molotov visit and, at the same time, to allow it to be understood that, 
in the event of the adoption of an anti-Soviet policy by Berlin, Finland would 
side with Germany. During his conversations in the Army General Staff 
Talvela learnt of possible military 'eastern intentions' against the Soviet 
Union. In this context Colonel-General Haider enquired about the time 
Finland would require for bringing about an 'inconspicuous readiness for 
attack towards the south-east' in the direction of Leningrad. General Talvela, 
however, was unable to give any detailed information or to conclude any firm 
agreements, even though he proposed to Goring 'joint preparations by the two 
general staffs' for 'joint tasks in the future'. 60 Whether these talks with Haider 
and Goring are to be seen as indirectly connected with the German plans for 
Barbarossa 6 ' must remain an open question. There is no evidence that Talvela, 
as the representative of the Finnish general staff, so to speak, or as 
Mannerheim's envoy, exerted any direct influence on the planning of what 
later became Operation Barbarossa or that he collaborated in the operational 
drafts submitted to Hitler on 5 December 1940 at a 'Fuhrer conference'. At 
that conference Hider reiterated that he was counting on the participation of 
other states in the war against the Soviet Union. Thus Finland and Romania 
would participate, if only because their future existence as states was linked to 
a German victory. 62 Both these states were to be enlarged territorially after the 
campaign. 

Although no negotiations had been opened with the general staffs of the 
countries earmarked for participation, these countries, in line with Hitler's 
instructions, were being included in future operations or German moves 
planned across their territories. Hitler thus envisaged a German operation on 
the northern flank, with 'objective: Arctic Ocean', using three divisions, whose 
deployment and concentration were to be accomplished by rail transport 
through Sweden. Haider's conversations in mid-December with Colonel- 
General von Falkenhorst and Colonel Buschenhagen from Army HQ Norway 
already assumed an attack by four divisions under the command of General 
Dietl, striking from Norway across Finland. Timely concentration of such 
major forces at the North Cape would be possible only if three divisions were 
transported by rail from Norway through Sweden. The continuing need to 
defend and safeguard Norway against British landings, however, compelled 
Army HQ Norway for the time being to withhold elements of the divisions 
earmarked for the attack and to supply their place by enlisting the motorized 

60 Haider, Diaries, 738 {16 Dec. 1940), 741 (17 Dec. 1940); Talvela, Sotilaan dama, i. 250ff., 
here 259. 

61 Thus Vainu, 'Einbeziehung Finnlands', 62. 

*" Haider, Diaries, 722-3 (5 Dec. 1940), id., KTB ii. 213 (5 Dec. 1940; not in trans.). See also 
Greiner, Oberste Wehrmacktfiihrung, 325-6. 
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was pressing for an agreement on the Petsamo mines in line with its own 
wishes. German-Soviet relations, on the other hand, appeared to be out- 
wardly consolidated after the conclusion of a new economic agreement on 19 
January 1941. At the 'Fuhrer conference' on 9 January Hitler again made it 
clear that he rejected new Soviet demands on Finland and that he was 
ultimately 'persevering unassailably with his programme' of 'smashing' and 
'shattering' the Soviet Union. 66 The Foreign Armies East Department of the 
Army General Staff, in its estimate of the situation in mid-January 1941, 
observed that substantial parts of the Red Army would be tied down on the 
Finnish frontier because Finland 'might well exploit the situation for the 
recovery of its lost territories'. 67 The Army High Command in addition exam- 
ined the idea of a joint German-Finnish offensive in the Lake Ladoga-Lake 
Onega area; in conjunction with the elimination of Hanko this was proposed 
as a kind of southern companion piece to the planned German attack in the 
Petsamo-Murmansk area. 68 

In order to discuss the problems arising from plans for joint operations 
against the Soviet Union, Lieutenant-General Erik Heinrichs, chief of the 
Finnish general staff, was invited to Berlin on 30 January 1941 to report on the 
Finno-Soviet Winter War of 1 939-40 As Hitler had already ruled in Direc- 
tive No. 21 that all preparations and preliminary work for Barbarossa had to 
proceed under the guise of 'precautionary measures', the talks with the Finn- 
ish general had to be represented as non-committal discussions of potential 
defence measures in the event of a Soviet attack. From Haider's expose, 
however, Heinrichs was able to assume that Hitler was considering war with 
the Soviet Union and, in this connection, was expecting Finland to partici- 
pate. Heinrichs assured Haider that within nine days of general mobilization 
Finland could be ready for battle along the Soviet frontier. Specifically, 
operational plans were discussed for two Finnish thrusts along both sides of 
Lake Ladoga. It seems doubtful that Heinrichs would have made a firm 
commitment to a joint German-Finnish attack on Leningrad, the more so as, 
for reasons of secrecy, the outbreak of a German-Soviet war was still being 
presented as a hypothetical case. There were no agreements in writing. Nev- 
ertheless, the chief of the Finnish general staff was said to have shown a 
generally co-operative and open-minded attitude to the German plans, leading 
Hitler to believe 'in a good comradeship-in-arms'. 70 

* Haider, Diaries, 750-1 (16 Jan. 1941); KTB OKWi. 257-8 (9 Jan. 1941); DGFP, D xi, No. 
630, pp. 1056-60. 

" Einschatzung der Streitkrafte, der ROstungsindustrie und des Eisenbahnwesens der 
Sowjetunion [Assessment of the fighting forces, the armaments industry, and the railway system 
of the Soviet Union], OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IN) No. 050/41, 15 Jan. 1941, published in Fall 
Barbarossa, No. 15, pp. 8off. 

w Haider, Diaries, 752-3 (16 Jan. 1941). 

*> On Lt.-Gen. Heinrichs's visit see Haider, Diaries, 754 (17 Jan. 1941); Heinrichs, 
Mannerheimgestalun, ii. 233; Mannerheim, Memoirs, 405; Korhonen, Barbarossaplanen, 213 ff.; 
Uebetschar, Hitler und Finrdand, 276 ff.; Manninen, 'Beziehungen', 85 ff.; see also Tunola, Erik 
Heinrichs. 

" Engel, Heeresadjmam bei Hitler, 93. 
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tions in the Kola peninsula in the north and near Lake Onega in the south (see 
Map I.vi.i). As there had still been no talks with the Finnish general staff, 
'Operational Study Silberfuchs' (Silver Fox) was produced on 27 January 1941 
without Finnish participation." For these plans Army HQ Norway regarded 
'at least passive participation by Sweden', whose territory must be uncon- 
ditionally available for deployment and provisioning, as well as 'active partici- 
pation by Finland', whose army must act offensively in accordance with 
German directives, as fundamental requirements of the attack. Unless the 
former prerequisite was met, 'any operation by major forces from northern 
Norway [would be] impossible'. 

Despite a Soviet superiority in ground forces, the unknown strength and 
combat effectiveness of Soviet naval and air forces, and the difficulties of the 
terrain and provisioning of German and Finnish troops, the execution of these 
large-scale operations was thought to be feasible. However, when Army HQ 
Norway discovered that it could not count on generous reinforcements, so 
that only some of the divisions stationed in Norway would be available for the 
operation, 76 and when the Army High Command also suggested a critical re- 
examination of the operational plan, the objective of Silberfuchs was limited to 
attacks towards the Murmansk railway and Murmansk itself. For each of these 
two actions i| divisions were earmarked, with OKH approval, including the 
SS Brigade to be set up in northern Norway. 77 Any co-ordinated action or joint 
attack with the Finnish army in the Lake Ladoga, Lake Onega, or White Sea 
area was now outside the plans of Army HQ Norway. 

The visit in mid-February of Lieutenant-General von Seidel, the Luftwaffe 
quartermaster-general, was not so much concerned with operational or politi- 
cal matters as with the enlargement of existing German transit centres into 
future supply-depots, in much the same way as 'Supply Staff Rovaniemi' had 
recently been enhanced under German command. At the same time, the 
information and inspection trip by Colonel Buschenhagen, chief of staff of 
Army HQ Norway, to Helsinki and northern Finland towards the end of 
February 1941 showed that for the time being no solid harmonization between 
the two general staffs on their operational intentions was possible. Talks with 
Marshal Mannerheim, General Heinrichs, and Aksel F. Airo, the Finnish 
army's quartermaster-general, were still non-committal, the more so as 
Buschenhagen had to keep to Hitler's instruction demanding deception and 
secrecy about the German plans. This was also in line with the intentions of 
Mannerheim and the Finnish government, who were not prepared to adopt 

» AOK Norwegen No. 3/41 g.Kdos., 27 Jan. 194!, 'Studie liber Operationsabsicht 
"Silberfuchs" ' [Study on intended Operation 'Silver Fox'], BA-MA, 20. Armee, 12564/3 (also for 
the following quotations). 

* See personal papers of Col.-Gen. von Falkenhorst, 54, BA-MA N 300/4, and Haider's 
conference with Col. (Gen. Staff) Buschenhagen: Haider, Diaries, 769 (1 Feb. 194!). 

" AOK Norwegen la 10/41 g.Kdos. Chefs, to OKH/GenStdH, 13 Feb. 1941, and OKH/ 
GenSldH/Op.Abt. (IN) No. 188/41 g.Kdos. Chefs, to AOK Norwegen, 2 Mar. 1941, BA-MA, 20. 
Armee, 20844/4. 
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unilateral measures or embark on a policy that could be interpreted as anti- 
Soviet so long as Hitler did not give Finland a binding guarantee and openly 
declare his attitude towards the Soviet Unions 8 Even so, it was obvious to both 
sides that Finland was ready for military co-operation with Germany. 

The results of the two trips, however, facilitated a further finalization and 
concretization of the German operational plans in that they revealed the 
reservations of the Finnish high command about unlimited offensive opera- 
tions beyond the Lake Ladoga-Lake Onega-White Sea line or beyond the 
defence of the Petsamo region. It was now obvious that systematic co-opera- 
tion was urgently needed for the impending deployment and the envisaged 
operations. 

At the beginning of March 194 1 a British naval force succeeded in effecting 
a landing on the Lofoten Islands, in German-occupied northern Norway; a 
raid on the town of Svolvaer and the British-Norwegian co-operation demon- 
strated in this action clearly revealed the weakness of German coastal defence. 
In consequence, Scandinavia north of the Arctic Circle found itself even more 
strongly in the spotlight of the war. Although in the German view the opera- 
tion had caused no military damage, 'it was an economic pin-prick, and 
politically undoubtedly resulted in a loss of [German] prestige'." The incident 
gave rise to a fateful decision by Hitler: he ordered the operations plan to be 
extended. The Army High Command did not succeed in preventing the 
transfer of further forces to northern Norway or the simultaneous decision that 
two attacks were to be mounted on northern Russia from northern Finland. 
To ensure their success Hitler even intended to employ a motorized unit with 
heavy tanks. Having stressed in earlier directives 8 " the particular threat to the 
Norwegian coast, and having emphatically demanded a reinforcement of 
coastal defences at Narvik and on the Arctic coast, he now intervened directly 
in operational planning for northern Scandinavia. After several conferences 
with the HQs responsible he ordered the additional transfer of approximately 
1 60 coastal batteries to northern Norway and decided — on this point in 
agreement with the naval operations staff — that in the event of Barbarossa the 
capture of Murmansk was an important partial objective in order to eliminate 
possible enemy landings on the Arctic coast, or at least make them more 

'* On Buschenhagen's and Seidel's trip see DGFP xii, No. 69, pp. I22ff,; telegram No. 93, 
Bliicher to foreign ministry, 14 Feb. 1 94 1 , PA, Bum St.S., Finnland, vol. ii; telegram No. ] 12, 13 
Feb. 1941, No. 116, 14 Feb. 1941, PA Dt.Ges. Helsinki, Drahtberichte 1--200, 194T; IMTvU. 
311-12; Mannerheim, Memoirs, 405; Ueberschar, Hitler und Filmland, 281-2; Korhonen, 
Barbarossaplanen, 22 1 ff. 

" For a summary see the diary reports Geb.Korps Norwegen, la, 'BA-MA, XIX. A.K., 23450. 
In order to offset the German weakness FM Keitel, chief of the Wehrmacht General Staff, 
demanded 'most rigorous punishment of the inhabitants of the localities involved' in cases of any 
succour for enemy operations, and 'if necessary the total destruction of the locality'. Reich 
Commissar Terboven, however, complied only in part, by having 'the property of the families of 
persons who had escaped to England burnt down' (report on the period 15 Nov. 1940-15 Mar. 
1941, 24-5, ibid.); see also Hef5, Eismeerfrom, 21-4. 

*> See e.g. OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (O Op) No. 44141/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 15 Feb. 1941, BA-MA 
RW 4/v. 5I3 . 
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transit traffic, so that Germany, under that cover, was able to conduct a 
Sly unconuolled deployment through Finland - Hitler's observauon at 
^•Fuh^er conference' on 3 March 1941, when he explained to the prospec 
*e commanding generals, field officers, and chiefs of staS his g -of an 
ideological war of annihilation against Bolshevtsm, showed that he was very 
sceptical about the value of an alliance with the countnes earmarked for 
naSStion in the campaign, and also about their combat value. He warned 
agS t Sons about Germany's 'allies' and described the Finnish army a 
gall but 'numerical* weak and not yet recovered'.* For these reason alone 
ft seemed inopportune to confide in those governments too soon. Moreover, 
tne fa« that Hnland was maintaining diplomatic relations with Germany s 
fnemTes made it seem inadvisable to inform Helsinki too soon about the plans 

^etoSrieadership did not remain unaware of the German troop move- 
nts Finland'into northern Norway, these 

ingly frequent and could scarcely be concealed any longer. It was similar y 
aware of incipient German-Finnish scout patrols and reconnaissance ft ght 
over th Finno-Soviet frontier region. Intercepted SovKt commun.cations 
made h clear that Moscow was carefully monitoring the troop movements and 
was bound to realize that such a concentration of forces exceeded the rehef of 
Terlicemen going on leave from northern Norway * These German measures 
shoTnav reinforced the warnings passed on to the Sov ie t leadership by 
Chu chill and the intelligence received from agents,- if Stahn-and this .s 
Sb d by Soviet historians as a mistaken assessment of the strategic s,tua- 
tion^had not, in his own arbitrary judgement, arrived at a Afferent cone lu 
sSn for his own future tactics vis-a-vis Berlin. Stal.n m,s,udged the 
Zonance of those warnings and interpreted Hitler's measures as a pure.y 
dTnlomatic move in a political game of poker between two great powers, a 
g me °S Sated to Molotov's last visit to Ber.in. The German military 
a tTcheMn Moscow therefore reported that, despite continumg call-ups and 
alms by the Red Army, the fundamental line of Soviet fore lg n pohcy after 

. See German of 15 '94', Bmchcfs ^^"^K^ 

of 2 , Apr. ,941, Finnish jrf ^^l^^^S^^u^kJU 

On the extensive troop movements after the end of Mar. 1941 see ucd™ , 
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mid-April, following Germany's successful campaign in the Balkans, was one 
of appeasement' vts-d-vis Hitler. This was observed also with regard to 
Scandinavia, where Stalin not only avoided an exacerbation of bilateral rela- 
10ns w,th Finland, but actually, in his policy Hitler, showed particu- 

lar respect for German interests in that country. Moscow was anxious 'to 
avoid any mcident'." Thus even repeated frontier violations by German 
reconnaissance fhghts across the northern Finnish border produced no serious 
consequences. ** 

4- German-Finnish Arrangements and Measures for 
Inland s Participation IN the War against the Soviet Union 

There was now a regular exchange of information between German and 

Sed thT'i ,tary ^ - OCal IeVel Gelman SCOUdn e P arties rc P ea "dly 

vis,ted the Fmno-Soviet frontier area; divisional staffs exchanged liaison offic- 
ers and as a result of contacts between Colonel Rossing, the German military 

Sltt tk r !' Sh Senefal St3ff thC firSt °P eration al talks were held in 
Helsinki." These military arrangements between individual command au- 
thorities, however, still lacked a solid foundation in the form of contractually 
regulated, mutually harmonized, military co-operation between Berlin and 
Helsink,, with appropriate agreements, accepted as binding by both parties, on 
future joint action against the Soviet Union. This basic decision was being 
demanded with increasing urgency by the German service departments 
charged wuh the further planning and execution of operations,* whereas 
Hitler continued to refuse to inform other governments prematurely on 
Barbarossa, let alone to reveal his proposed date of attack. After mid-April, 
when Army HQ Norway issued to the corps HQs of its command the relevant 
instructions for the various offensive operations," it became indispensable for 

™ IMTxxxiv, No. 170-C, p. 703 (see above, n. 90) 

91 See telegram No. 233, Blucher to foreign ministry Q Aor ioji PA R.„„ c. c c- , j 
vol. iii; DGFP d xii, No. 381, pp. 602-3. ™ n,say ' 9 A P r - '94', PA, Buro St.S., Rnnland, 

*» See 2. Geb.Div. ; la, activity report, 30 Mar. 1041, BA-MA RH 2R-2/V R n„ ,k„ r- 
scontmg actions see ^ acrivity reports ^ 2nd A ^X^r Ap and Ma™1b°d n 
also activity report 3. Geb.Div., I a , j June 1941 BA-MA RH 28 c ,Tn ^i' -u ' 
Erku n dung Sre , S evo r no.bi S ,2. 4 . t94I Jg^.^^^^'^^^ 

A.K., 15085/33. See also Jagerskiold, FMmarskalken, 2 7Q ff , an d on subseauem m;£, 
arrangements Jokipii, 'Finland's Entrance'; id., Jafovdan ^ ' subsequent rmhtary 

Apr Z\ err' ™ qU ? ti0 " S 10 Hltl " b * ^ aeder «d Diet, towards the end of 

^K^g^o ^^^^ 20 ^ !9 ''°' HeB> also te!e,v£ 

Ia No ,Zf m aok 'm« Geb ^ T s N °™*g™, >9 Apr. 104,, and Geb.Korps Norwegen 
» W 111 ^° K „ N , 0nVe ? e "' 18 A P r - '94". BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/4. 

C Tu d S ' fVer F ° X ' Cthe 0peration m ™™<* '™ northern and central 

T™^:7'?t?Z: n t Mu ™ nsk >> «»d Fo,' Cthe thrL from the Rovar^mi « 
520 523 code-names see also Uhlich, 'Decknamen deutscher Umernehmen', 
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political and military talks to be started at top level — the more so as the ever 
increasing volume of provisions and material arriving in northern Finland, as 
well as the stockpiling of supplies and the assembly of the formations, de- 
manded close co-operation with Finnish authorities. The Wehrmacht com- 
mander (WB) Norway urgently called for such co-operation: 

So that we can move beyond the non-committal preliminary military talks that have 
taken place already and arrive at an urgently needed binding military arrangement with 
Finland, the political prerequisites will first have to be created by a binding treaty with 
Finland. Moreover, the operational tasks assigned to the Finnish armed forces overall 
need to be precisely formulated. Not until these preconditions are met can genuinely 
useful negotiations begin within the scope of WB's duties and produce results. Such 
talks must open early enough for their outcome to be utilized in good time for the 
conclusion of preparations in northern and central Finland. 5 * 

Although Hitler had expressly — 'for political reasons' — reserved for him- 
self the approval of further talks with Helsinki, Colonel-General von 
Falkenhausen repeatedly requested an early decision on when he could expect 
the conclusion of preliminary political matters with Finland, as important 
preliminary work and preparations could only be put in effect 'once close 
military co-operation with Finland has been made possible by a binding 
political treaty'. 9 ' 

After Hitler had once more postponed the negotiations with the Finnish 
government and the Finnish high command, originally scheduled for the 
middle of May 1941, the Wehrmacht High Command on 28 April 1941 
eventually confirmed that Hitler, having now fixed the date of Barbarossa for 
22 June, had at the same time authorized preparations for official talks with the 
Finns."*' Hitler's directive of 1 May 1941 definitively laid down the opening of 
political talks with the states earmarked for participation in the war — whereby 
Finland was to be notified before Hungary and Romania — as well as of 
ensuing military consultations between the German army commands and 
Finnish headquarters. 101 However, Hitler's intention, on grounds of security, 
to discuss participation in Barbarossa by the pro-German states under the 
guise of defensive measures to cover a presumed impending large-scale Ger- 

* W.B. Norwegen No. 46/41 g.Kdos. Chefs, to OKW/WFSt/Abt. L, 17 Apr, 1941, BA-MA, 
20. Armee, 12564/6. 

» Notification AOKNorwegen la No. 51/41 g.Kdos. Chefs, to Mountain Co. Norway, 19 Apr. 
1941, and teletype W.B. Norwegen, la No. 55/41 g.Kdos. Chefs, to OKW/WFSt/Abt. L, 23 Apr. 
1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/4. 

100 See the talks in OKW on 22 Apr. 1941, KTB OK W i. 384-5, and on 28 Apr. 1941, IMTxxvi, 
No. 873 -PS, pp. 399-400, and in Jacobsen, 1939-1945, 237. Also minute of OKW/WFSt/Abt. L 
No. 44594/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 28 Apr. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/575. 

■•' OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (I Op) No. 44638/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 1 May 1941: see DGFP d xii, No. 
431, pp. 685-6; Hitlers Weisungert, No. 21b, pp. 91-2 (not in trans.). The appendices and 
supplements attached to the directive, governing the scope of military consultations, betr. 
Besprechung Chef WFSt mit Vertretern Finnlands [re conference of chief of Wehrmacht oper- 
ations staff with Finnish representatives), are not published there; they are in BA-MA, 20. Armee, 
20844/4. See also Haider, Diaries, 894-5 {30 Apr. 194 i). 
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Leningrad and for co-operation between Army Group North and the German 
and Finnish forces operating north of it with a view to staging a far-ranging 
envelopment of the entire Soviet northern front. It seemed illogical that, on 
the one hand, major forces were being employed against Murmansk and the 
Murmansk railway, while on the other General Jodl of the Wehrmacht opera- 
tions staff should declare that the only attainable objective was 'the safeguard- 
ing of the Petsamo region; anything more will be a gift'.' 06 Even before the 
crucial discussions were opened with representatives of the Finnish armed 
forces, Haider made the highly critical observation that Army High Command 
utterly rejected any wide-ranging offensive warfare launched from Scandinavia 
on the northern wing: 'The whole undertaking is an expedition, not an 
operation. It is a shame to waste the men allocated for this purpose.'"" This 
point of view was the more justified as Army High Command's reserves for the 
proposed eccentric advance on the eastern front were in very short supply; 
whatever forces were at all available should have been made ready for the 
decisive operation. 

Official political and military contacts between Germany and Finland were 
inaugurated on 20 May 1941 with a call by Minister Schnurre on President 
Ryti. As Hitler's personal emissary, Schnurre — whose true reason for making 
the trip was being kept from the press—was instructed to inform the Finnish 
government about Molotov's demands in November and about the likelihood 
of an imminent war with the Soviet Union. He was also to convey an invitation 
for a military delegation to be sent to Germany with a view to co-ordinating 
proposed measures. Schnurre confirmed German support for Finland and 
assured the Finnish president that Hitler would regard a Soviet attack on 
Finland as a casus belli. However, no formal treaty between the two countries, 
as suggested by the German command authorities, was yet concluded, nor was 
there any information on, or harmonization of, the two parties' war aims. 

Ryti and those members of his cabinet whom he had informed approved the 
proposal for joint military talks, and negotiations between the German high 
commands and a Finnish military delegation under the chief of the Finnish 
general staff, Heinrichs, began on 25 May 1 941. In an exchange of views with 
Keitel, Jodl, Haider, Wehrmacht High Command officers, the high com- 
mands of the three services, and Army HQ Norway, the members of the 
Finnish delegation were briefed in detail on German operational intentions 
and on the tasks to be assigned to the Finns.' 08 

«* Jodl's letter to Died of 15 May 1941, BA-MA, XIX. A.K., 15085/33: Sondertatigkeitsbericht 
Vorbereitung des Feldzuges gegen Rufiland (Special activity report: preparatory work for the 
campaign against Russia], 7. For general criticism of the overall plan see Uhlig, 'Das Einwirken 
Hitlers', 204. 

Haider, Diaries, 919 (14 May 1941); see also ibid. 003-4 (5 May 1940- 
"* On the opening of the talks see Procope, Sowjetjmtiz, 145; Mannerheim, Memoirs, 407-8; 
correspondence Mil.Att. Helsinki and Att.Abt. in OKH and Att.Abt. with Op.Abt.ZOKH, 22 May 
and 24 May 194!, BA-MA H 27/43. On the course of the talks see Haider, Diaries, 937 (16 May 
1941); Greiner, Oberste WehrmachTfuhrung, 387; Loflberg, 1m Wekmachtfukrungsstab, 114. The 
presentation by Wuorinen, History of Finland, 367, to the effect that 'the Germans did not mention 
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mobilized in good time. But as Hitler, for security reasons, had been anxious 
to avoid a premature discovery of the German deployment, in case the Soviets 
took countermeasures, the Finnish mobilization and hence the beginning of 
operations in Finland had to be scheduled for dates after the German attack. 
These postponements ran down along the Finno-Soviet frontier from north to 
south. 

There was, however, agreement on the proposed division of command in 
northern and southern Finland: in the north the Wehrmacht High Command 
was in charge through Army HQ Norway, while in the south Marshal 
Mannerheim was in command also of any non-Finnish contingents assigned 
to that front. Direct harmonization was to be ensured by a German liaison 
staff in the Finnish HQ. Significantly, the Finnish military delegation repeat- 
edly pointed out that Finland urgently needed extensive German deliveries of 
weapons and foodstuffs for the impending war. Operations by naval forces in 
the Baltic, under the unified command of the German Naval Command 
North (General Admiral Carls), were to be 'offensive operations', such as the 
laying of extensive minefields and actions by motor torpedo-boats and U- 
boats. To make it impossible for Soviet Baltic units to exit from the Baltic, the 
Finnish navy was to seal them off inside the Gulf of Finland. Harmonization 
of plans and tactical operations by the two independently operating naval 
forces was to be ensured by the exchange of liaison staffs. Finnish requests for 
an early German — or at least joint— occupation of Aland (Ahvenanmaa in 
Finnish), Hanko, and Suursari, on the other hand, proved unrealizable, the 
more so as Hitler on z June expressly ruled that this was an 'exclusively 
Finnish affair'. "' In the conversations it also emerged that both German and 
Finnish leaderships were greatly concerned about possible Soviet preventive 
measures during the continuing German-Finnish deployment. Hitler there- 
fore gave instructions that the defence of northern Norway and the operations 
for the occupation of the Petsamo region must be instantly executable at short 
notice and that they were to be triggered immediately by clearly identified 
Soviet preventive measures. 

The second stage of the military negotiations took place between 3 and 5 
June 1 94 1, when Colonel Buschenhagen from Army HQ Norway, represent- 
ing the Wehrmacht High Command, and Colonel Kinzel from the Foreign 
Armies East Department, representing the Army High Command, along with 
Colonel Rossing, the military attache in Helsinki, called on the Finnish gen- 
eral staff to hear their comment and answers to the German proposals. These 
talks in Helsinki, with the results they produced, have to be viewed as the 
definitive basis of military co-operation between the two countries. After their 
conclusion it was clear to the Army High Command that the Finnish govern- 
ment was prepared 'for full participation' and would tackle the tasks assigned 

'" Teletype B. No. 1 Ski. I Op 00803/4! op Chefs, to Group North, 3 June 1941, BA-MA 
OKM, Case 527/PG 32601, and teletype OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (I Op) No. 44832/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 
2 June 1941, to W.B. Norwegen, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/5. 
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precise information on the planned opening of the war or about German war 
aims, and that Hider, even after the military talks, dung to his instruction that 
the Finns were to be briefed on German operational intentions only to the 
degree absolutely necessary for successful local co-operation. This situation, 
on the other hand, made it possible for the Finnish government to claim for 
itself the right to its own free decision on participation in the war — even 
though, with numerous German troops stationed in Finland, such a claim 
was of a purely formal character and 'in practice [had] long been 
pre-empted'." 6 

On 5 June 1941 Hitler approved the 'Schedule for Barbarossa' prepared by 
the Wehrmacht High Command; this also laid down deployment, assembly, 
and attack dates for the drives against Murmansk and Kandalaksha." 7 The 
amended version of 'Deployment Directive Barbarossa' of 8 June i94i" 8 laid 
greater emphasis on the offensive task alongside the defensive one of protect- 
ing northern Norway. 'If necessary', Army HQ Norway had to execute 'Rein- 
deer' even before the beginning of operations and, in co-operation with 
Finnish forces, protect the Petsamo nickel-mines, which were vital to German 
armaments. Murmansk, the enemy's important base, was to be encircled 
(Operation Silberfuchs) and, once additional attacking forces had been 
brought up, captured. The directive further ruled that Army HQ Norway, 
which already came under the Wehrmacht High Command as the staff of the 
'Wehrmacht commander Norway', was also to be 'directly subordinated to the 
Wehrmacht High Command' for the operations envisaged under Barbarossa. 
In the final version of the deployment directive the plan for two Finnish 
directions of attack 'an both sides of Lake Ladoga' had been abandoned; now, 
in synchronization with the crossing of the Dvina by Army Group North, only 
one Finnish attack was laid down 'in accordance with the demands of the 
Army High Command with its point of main effort either east or west of Lake 
Ladoga, as far towards the east as possible' for wide-ranging co-operation 
across the Svir. 

While the talks in Helsinki were still going on, extensive German transports, 
under the code-name 'Blue Fox', were shipped across the Baltic to the 
northern Finnish ports on the Gulf of Bothnia. For camouflage reasons these 
were officially described as relief moves within the transit agreements for the 
troops stationed in northern Norway; in fact they were a transfer of corps 
troops of Higher Command XXXVI and 169th Infantry Division with roughly 
32,000 men by sea from Germany and Norway, as well as of the SS Combat 
Group North with about 8,000 men by land to northern Finland. 1 "> Special 

" 6 Hillgruber, Strategic, 493. 

'Zeitplan Barbarossa', OKW/WFSt/Abt. L No. 44842/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 1 June 1941, IMT 
xxxiv, No. 039-C, pp. 228 ff. 

Final version in Greinet, Obmie Wehrmachtfuhtung, 353-4, and Haider, KTB ii, app. 2, pp. 
463-9 (not in trans.), also on the following passage. 

"' See the transport data in 2. Geb.Div., la, activity reports 1 Mar- 18 June 1941, BA-MA RH 
28-2/v. 8, and 3. Geb.Div., Ia, activity reports I Mar-]8 June 1941, BA-MA RH 28-3/v. 5; also 
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over the German units promised him on the opening of hostilities, for the 
attack on the Soviet naval base of Hanko. The Finnish air forces, also under 
Mannerheim's command, consisted of 307 front-line aircraft, of which 243 
were operational (see Diagram I.vi.1).' 13 Air Fleet 5 under Colonel-General 
Jergen Srumpf, responsible for German air warfare in Scandinavia, Denmark, 
and northern Finland, had as its main task the aerial defence and protection 
of the Norwegian region north of the Arctic Circle, with the forces of the 
'Luftwaffe General for Northern Norway', as well as support for operations 
'Reindeer' and 'Silver Fox', to be conducted by Army HQ Norway in northern 
Finland and northern Russia. 13 * In addition it was to fly strategic missions 
against the port installations of Murmansk and Kandalaksha, the Murmansk 
railway, and the White Sea Canal. For the discharge of these tasks, some of 
which had been assigned to the Luftwaffe as requirements of the navy, an 
'operational group, special duties' had been set up in mid- June 1941 under the 
'Air Leader Kirkenes', Lieutenant-Colonel (General Staff) Andreas Nielsen, 
as a forward command post of Air Fleet 5 in Kirkenes. By comparison with the 
Soviet 1st Air Division facing him (its HQ staff in Kandalaksha), with its 5-6 
air regiments (about 145 aircraft, of which some 80 were bombers), the 
'Operations Staff Nielsen' with its total of 80-90 operational aircraft had 
rather scant forces available for its extensive list of tasks. ,J ' 

Shortly afterwards Major-General Walter Lorenz and Rear-Admiral Reimar 
von Bonin were appointed chiefs of specific liaison staffs of the Luftwaffe and 

results from Suomen Sota 1941-1945, i. 352, where all mobilized fighting forces, territorial, 
frontier-guard, and other auxiliary troops under the Finnish defence ministry were included in the 
calculation. 

Of the 243 operational aircraft 1S6 were fighters, 26 bombers, and 31 reconnaissance, liaison, 
and transport machines. According to a report by the German air attache, in June 1941 the 
Finnish air force comprised t8( operational aircraft, of which 132 were fighters, 21 bombers, and 
28 reconnaissance planes: see telegram No. 444, Blucher to foreign ministry, 16 July 1941, PA, 
Dt.Ges. Helsinki, Berichte 251-550, 1941. Ploetz, Kriegsmittel, 333, reports 222 aircraft; according 
to Deutschland im zweiwn Weitkiieg, i. 566, the number was 225. 

'» On the tasks and instructions of Air Fleet 5 see KTB OKVP i. 1 01 1-13, and W.B. Norwegen 
la No. 66/41 g.Kdos. Chefs, to Air Fleet 5 re 'Silver Fox', 8 May 1941, BA-MA, XIX. A.K., 15085/ 
33; OKW/WFSt/L (I Op) No. 44883/41 g.Kdos. Chefs, to Ob.d.L., Fu.Stab la betr. 'Einsatz der 
Luftwaffe in Finnland' [re 'Luftwaffe employment in Finland'], 4 June 1941, AOK Norwegen la 
No. 145/41 g.Kdos. (Silberfuchs) betr. 'Einsatz der Luftwaffe' [re 'Luftwaffe employment'], 10 
June 1941, and Air Fleet 5 HQ la No. 88/41 g.Kdos. Chefs, betr. Weisungen fut den Kampf im 
Falle 'Barbarossa' [re Directives for operations in the event of Barbarossa], 12 June 1941, all in 
BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/5. 

For the area of the "operational group, special duties' the following were available: 1 Gruppe 
dive-bomber units, 1 transport Gruppe, I bomber Gruppe, I Schwann 'destroyer' planes, 1 
fighter StafTel, I close-range reconnaissance Kette, and the 'long-range reconnaissance Kette 
Lapland'. See Der Chef der Luftflotte 5 la/O.Qu. Nr. 1222/41 betr. 'Einsatzgruppe z.b.v.' [re 
'operational group, special duties'], 5 June 1941, and Luftflottenkommando 5 la/O.Qu. 1223/41 
g.Kdos. Ib betr. Vorgeschobener Gefechtsstand des Luftflotienkommandos 5 [re forward com- 
mand post of Air Fleet 5 HQ], 6 June 1941, both in BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/5; also Girbig, 
Jagdgeschmader 5, 12, 20, 23, 278, 333; Knabe, Aitge Dieds, 47 ff. On the Soviet air forces see 
Hoheres Kommando XXXVI, Abt. Ic 258/41 geh. Nachrichtenblatt No. 2: Truppenverteilung 
und Befestigungen [Distribution of troops and fortifications], 17 June T941, BA-MA, XXXVI. 
Geb.K., 22102/9. 
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C.-tn-C. Col.-Gen. von Falkenhorst 
Chief of Staff: Col. (Gen Start) Buschenhagen 
l-Mtn. Corps Norway (Gen. of Mtn. Troops Diet!) 
hmd Mtn. Div. (Maj.-Gen. Schlcmmer) 
L 3 rd Mtn. Div. (Maj.-Gen. Krcysing) 
-Higher Cmd. XXXVI (Inf. Gen. Feige) 
Mouth Inf. Div, (Maj.-Gen. Dittmar) 

Uk.^ n7?" G ',Ti P - '^ onl1 ' < SS Maj.-Gen. Demelhuber) 
Finnish HI Corps (Maj.-Gen. Siilasvuo) 
^Finnish 6th Div. (Col. Viikla) 
■-Finnish 3rd Div. (Col. FagcmSs) 
Finnish Army 

C.-in-C: FM Mannerheim 
Chief of Staff: Lt.-Gen. Hanell 
Quartermaster-General: Maj.-Gen. Aire 
German Liaison Staff North 
Inf. Gen. Dr Erfunk 
-14th Div. (Cot. Raapana) 
- KARELIAN ARMY 
C.-in-c.: Lt.-Gen. Heinrichs 
Chief of Staff: Col. Tapola 

German Liaison Staff North 
-Chief Group: Lt.-Gol. Holter 

-Group Oinonen (Maj.-Gen. Oinonen) 
hCavalry Brigade (Col. Ehrenrooth) 
h lnd Chasseurs Brigade (Col, Sundman) 
L„. chassi:u R Brigade as reserve (Col, Lagus) 
-VI Corps (Maj.-Gen. Talvela) 
(-5 th Div. (Col. Koskimies) 
L nth Div. (Col. Heiskanen) 
VII Corps (Maj.-Gen. Higglund) 
-7th Div. (Col. Svensson) 

- 19th Div. (Col. Hannuksela) 

- 1st Div. as army reserve (Col. Paalu) 
— "-German 163rd Inf. Div. as army reserve 

(Lt.-Col. Engeibrecht) 

n Corps (Maj.-Gen. Laatikainen) 
L 2nd Div. (Col. Brick) 
15th Div. (Col. Hcrsalo) 
l8th Div. (Col. Pajari) 
10th Div, as reserve (Col Sihvo) 
i-IV Corps (Lt.-Gen. Oesch) 
[-12m Div. (Col. Vihma) 
U4th Div. (Col. Viljancn) 
L 8th Div. (Col. Winell) 
17th Div. off Hanlto (Col. Snellman) 

-Finnish air forcer. Lt.-Gen. Lundqvist 
^Finnish naval forcer. Lt.-Gen, Valve 
Chief of Staff: Rear-Adm. Sundman 
HFIeet commander (Rear-Adm. Rahola) 
•-Special fleet detachment Gulf of Finland 
(Commodore Enki£) 
German Naval Group Command NORTH 
Cmdg. admiral: Adm.-Gen. Carls 
'-Commander Baltic 

(Commander of Cruisers: Vicc-Adm. Schmundl) 
-Commander Gulf of Finland 

(Leader of Torpedo-boats: Capl. Burow) 
-Leader of Minesweeper Forces North 
(Capt. Bochmer) 



Naval fonts oftht NORTHERN FLEET 
C.-in-C.: Rear-Adm. Golovfco 

Air farces of the NORTHERN FRONT 



NORTHERN FRONT (Leningrad m j|. disrr ) 
C.-in-C.: Lt.-Gen. Popov 
Chief of Staff: Maj.-Gen. Nikishev 
Fourteenth Army: Lt.-Gen. Frolov 
Rifle Div. 
52nd Rifle Div. 

42nd Rifle Corps (Maj.-Gen. Panin) 
h 122nd Rifle Div. 
|- 104th Rifle Div. 
Li 5 th Mech. Rifle Div. 
(isl Armd. Div.) 
88th Rifle Div. (as reserve) 

-Seventh Army: Lt.-Gen. Gorelcnko 



-54th Rifle Div. 

71st Rifle Div. 

-237* Rifle Div. 
iGSiti Rifle Div. 



Twenty-third Army: Lt.-Gen. Pshennikov 
19th Rifle Corps 
t- 142nd Rifle Div. 
L-ir5th Rifle Div. 



-50th Rifle Corps 
j_43rd Rifle Div. 
L 1 23rd Rifle Div. 

c. 1 division in Hanko 

Red Banner BALTIC FLEET 
C.-in-C: Vicc-Adm. Tribuls 



Source: Suomen Sota l04T-tq 4 %, ix. 342-1; Gmhichre He* zweit™ wehkriw, i 
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navy respectively; they ranked equal with General Erfurth's liaison staff, who, 
strictly speaking, were responsible for the overall co-ordination of German- 
Finnish operations in the far north. As, in addition, the German military 
attache at the Helsinki legation had been charged with various tasks relating to 
the stationing and employment of German troops in Finland, there was 
from the outset no clear delineation of responsibilities in the area of co- 
operation with the Finnish high command — a situation aggravated by the 
fact that Marshal Mannerheim had dispatched General Hitrald Oehquist to 
Germany as his own liaison officer with the Wehrmacht and the Army High 
Commands.' 26 

It was not possible to keep the German deployment movements or the 
Finnish mobilization measures entirely secret. Just like the US embassy and 
the Swedish and British governments, so the Soviet leadership was aware of 
the troop concentrations in Finland. Although Helsinki replied evasively to 
Soviet enquiries about the reason for the mobilization of Finland's armed 
forces, Stalin clung to his foreign-policy line. 127 It was this formally correct 
behaviour of the Soviet Union that seemed to make it difficult for Marshal 
Mannerheim to find a suitable casus belli. The Finnish intelligence service was 
unable to discover inside the Soviet Union any major responses or reactions to 
the German and Finnish preparations for attack. Despite a preliminary alert, 
there were no identifiable indications that the Soviet armed forces or the 
troops along the Finnish frontier — which had been reinforced since the sum- 
mer of 1940 — were prepared for an imminent German-Finnish attack. In- 
stead, Moscow's Baltic Fleet withdrew to Leningrad and maintained passive 
positions, with the result that German mine-laying units, some of which had 
been stationed in Finnish ports since 18 June, were able without any inter- 
ference, even before the beginning of the war, to lay the minefields not only for 
the 'Wartburg' barrages in the Baltic between the island of Saaremaa (Osel) 
and the coast at Liepaja but also in the Gulf of Finland. Not until 21 June 1941 
was the Red Banner Baltic Fleet put on immediate alert; during the night of 
21-2 June German mine-laying vessels in the Gulf of Finland came under 
fire.' 18 It seems doubtful, therefore, that the Soviet government had identified 

,J<I On the establishment of a liaison staff see personal papers of Gen, Erfurth, Tagebuch, i. 
I4ff., BA-MA N 257/1; Haider, Diaries, 822 (7 Mar. 1941)5 939 (T7 May 1941), 947~ 8 <fi I une 
1941), 960-1 (20 June 1941); OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (II) No. 1450/41 g.Kdos. 'Dienstan- 
weisung fur den Kommandeur des "Verbindungsstabes Nord"' [Service instruction for the 
commander of 'Liaison Staff North'] , 6 June 104 1 , BA-MA H 27/43; also Ueberschar, 'Guerre de 
coalition', 45 ff. On the appointment of the 'Liaison officer of the Luftwaffe commander-in-chief 
with the operations staff of the Finnish armed forces' see teletype OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (I L Op) 
No. 44968/41 g.Kdos. Chefs, to AOK Norwegen, 14 June 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/5- 

See telegrams (Nos. 439, 443), Minister von Bliicher to the foreign ministry, 16 June 1941, 
also No. 472, 20 June 1941, PA, Biiro St.S. Finnland, vol. iii; and Blamneifi-Buch, ii. 36. 

See M.Dv. No. 601, Operationen und Taktik, Auswertung wichtiger Ereignisse des 
Seekrieges [Operations and tactics, evaluation of major events in the war at sea), pt. 12, Der 
Ostseekrieg gegen RuBland im Jahr 1941 [The war in the Baltic against Russia in 1941], OKM 
(Kriegswiss. Abt.), Berlin, Jan. 1944; also Makela, Im RUcken des Feindes, 81-2; Rohwer, 
'Minenkrieg', 16-17; Meister, Seekrieg, 10; Kuznecow, Am Vorabend, 349-50, 354, 374. 
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sinki's protests, Soviet artillery and air-force units from 22 June onwards 
repeatedly struck at Finnish cities, coastal shipping, and other military targets, 
the 'hoped-for offensive action by the Russians' had now taken place and on 
25 June 1941 Premier Rangell was able to make a government statement in 
parliament to the effect that these military actions had compelled Finland to 
declare war on the Soviet Union.'* 1 The Finnish parliament thereupon unani- 
mously passed a declaration to the effect that Finland had been subjected to 
attack by the Soviet Union and in consequence had begun 'to defend itself 
with all military means at its disposal'. 

Ever since the summer of 1940 Hitler had counted on Finland's participa- 
tion in his plans for a war against the Soviet Union. Military co-operation 
between Berlin and Helsinki had now been achieved, and the Finnish govern- 
ment must have gained a fairly good idea of Hider's intentions. It could 
scarcely be in any doubt about the ultimate objective of the planned opera- 
tions. '« The Finnish high command, in consequence, allowed it to be under- 
stood, even before the country entered the war, that Finland was ready for the 
struggle 'without attaching any conditions to its alignment with Germany'.' 35 
This was reflected also in Helsinki's willing agreement in the spring of 194 1 to 
the raising of a Finnish volunteer battalion of about 1,200 men for the Waflen- 
SS. ,j6 The bilateral relations developing under the aspect of a German- 
Finnish rapprochement and Finland's enlistment as a military and economic 
partner against the Soviet Union were unmistakably marked by the political, 
economic, and military preparations for Barbarossa. Not only were they 
closely linked with Hitler's axiomatic determination to go to war with the 
Soviet Union, but they also reflected the absolute dominance of the strategic 
and military component in German policy vis-a-vis Scandinavia and Finland. 
Co-operation between Germany and Finland was almost exclusively based on 
military motivations, seeing that Finnish territory was acquiring prime stra- 
tegic significance in Hitler's war plans. For the German navy's freedom of 
action, for the Third Reich's foreign trade across the Baltic, and for seaborne 
supplies for the German advance in the Baltic region it was of vital importance 
that Finland should be on the German side and that its coast should not serve 
as a springboard for operations by Germany's opponents. 

On the other hand, it is doubtful whether German plans for operations 
against Murmansk and the Murmansk railway really deserved the importance 
attached to them by Hitler and the command authorities involved. Hitler 

" J Statement by Lt.-Gen. Heinrichs, 22 June 1 941, personal papers of Gen. Erfurth, Tagebuch, 
i. 32, BA-MA N 257/1; BlauweiJ}-Buch s ii. 146-7. See also DGFPo xii, No. 669, p. 1079; No. 675, 
pp. 1083-4; 'bid. jriii, No. t$, pp. 19-20. 

133 See communique of 26 June 1941 in Blauweifi-Buck, ii. 56. 

'» See information given by Ryrj to US Minister Schoenfeld, 28 Jan. 1941, FRUS (1941)5 i. 7- 
There is a similar assessment in Andreen, Finland i Brattnpunkien, 313, 325, 345. 

■» Personal papers of Gen. Erfurth, Tagebuch, i. 19 (14 June 1941), BA-MA N 257/1. 

■> s On the establishment of the Finnish volunteer battalion see Stein and Krosby, 'Das finnisehe 
Freiwilligen-Bataillon der Waffen-SS', 4l3ff.; Ueberschar, Hitler und Finttland, 3041!.; Jokipii, 
'Strohhalm fur Filmland'; see also ch. II. v of the present volume. 
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hending the complete 'otherness', the racial-ideological core, and the pro- 
grammatic ultimate goal of Hitler's war of conquest and annihilation at an 
early stage. 1 ' 8 In consequence, no attempt was made by Helsinki at the 
beginning of the 'brotherhood-in-arms' to exert any mitigating or corrective 
influence on Hitler's 'struggle of two ideologies'. In spite of Finland's special 
importance as a strategic partner in Germany's operations plans, the Finnish 
government, because of the military and economic ratio of power, was far too 
weak to declare its own attitude to Hitler's ideological struggle to any effect. 
That was why Army HQ North's command post in Rovaniemi passed on 
Hitler's 'criminal orders' for the war in the east'*> to the formations and units 
under its command. Both Hitler's 'Decree on the Practice of War Jurisdiction 
in the Barbarossa Territory and on Special Measures by the Troops' of 13 May 
1 94 1 and his 'Guidelines for the Treatment of Political Commissars' of 6 June 
1 94 1, known as the 'commissar order', were passed down and discussed 
during the final few days before the beginning of the war. As for the treatment 
of political commissars in the Soviet forces, the relevant instructions and 
elucidations were, in accordance with orders, passed on only by word of 
mouth.'*' On 17 June, in addition, the 'Guidelines for the Behaviour of the 
Forces in Russia', available since the middle of May, were passed on by Army 
HQ Norway to its subordinate units for notification to the troops. Simulta- 
neously an 'Information Leaflet: Warning against Insidious Soviet Warfare', 
produced by Army HQ Norway itself, was distributed among relevant com- 
mands and units.'" 

At a conference at the Berghof on 5 June 1941 Hitler thought it necessary for 
the Wehrmacht High Command to have that kind of leaflet prepared in order 
to draw the attention of the German troops to all eventualities of insidious 
warfare by the Red Army.'" From the outset, and without quoting any such 
experience, the leaflet of Army HQ Norway made the following generalization 
about the conduct of the war by Soviet troops: 'The Russian ... (is capable 
of] any sadistic bestiality.' It continued: 

"* See Hillgruber, Strategic, 516 ft 

'» On the issue of 'Hitler's criminal orders' see ch. I.™ (Forster); also Messerschmidt, 
Wehrmackt, 390 ff; Uhlig, 'Der verbrecherische Befehl'; Jacobsen, 'Kommissarbefehl'; Krausnick, 
'Kommissarbefehl'; Streit, Keine Kameradcn, 28 ff., 83 ff., with further bibliographical details. On 
a general classification of a total, ruthless conduct of war see Bartov, Eastern Front. On the 
implementation of the 'criminal orders' see also 'Gott mis urn'; Mayer, Krieg als Kreuzzug; Streit, 
'Sowjetische Kriegsgefangene'; Schulte, German Army. 

<" Geb.Korps Norwegen Ic/Ost, KTB, 19 and 20 June 1941, BA-MA, XIX. A.K., 15085/21. 
Briefing on the commissar order by Army HQ Norway to the corps under its command took place 
on 17 June 1941: ibid. 15085/33; see sect. I.vn.2(c) (Forster). 

See app. 3 to AOK Norwegen 48/41 g.Kdos., 17 June 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, RH 2C-2rV 
133. In Mountain Co. Norway the guidelines were issued on 20 June: see Geb.Korps Norwegen 
Ic/Ost, KTB, 20 June 1941, BA-MA, XIX. A.K., 15085/21. 

'« On the distribution of this instruction leaflet on 21 June 1941 see Gen.Kdo. Geb.Korps 
Norwegen, Abt. Ic, KTB, 21 June [94', BA-MA, XIX. A.K., 15085/21. For the quotations from 
the leaflet see Tatigkeitsbericht AOK Norwegen Ic No. 107/4] g.Kdos. AZ I, 3 July 1941, with the 
printed leaflet as app. 20, BA-MA RW 39/20. 

'« Report on the conference at the Berghof on 5 June 1941, appendix to No. 165/41 g.Kdoi. 
ObdH, 9 June 1941, BA-MA H 3/1. 
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At the outbreak of war in September 1939 Sweden was economically strong 
and politically united. After the general depression and from the time when 
the Social Democrat government under Per Albin Hansson came to power in 
the autumn of 19325 Swedish business and industry had been marked by a 
continual improvement of performance.' 47 By means of a new economic 
programme, by financial expansion, and by support from the public purse a 
considerable economic upswing had been inaugurated after 1933. Rationaliza- 
tion and state support had similarly led to an increase in agricultural produc- 
tion, so that Sweden at the beginning of the war was largely self-sufficient in 
the agricultural sector. Trie drop in unemployment had strengthened the 
domestic position of the Social Democrats, who only just failed to win an 
absolute majority in the parliamentary elections in the autumn of 1936. Under 
the coalition government formed at that time by Premier Hansson, consisting 
of Social Democrats and the Peasant League, the policy of reforms was 
steadily continued. National Socialist groupings and tendencies were of no 
importance in Swedish domestic politics. The 'Nordic Idea', pushed by Third 
Reich propaganda, scarcely met with an echo in Sweden; if anything it resulted 
in an occasional strain on relations with Berlin. The Swedish press in particu- 
lar voiced extreme criticism and dislike of the ideas of a 'Nordic community of 
destiny' under German leadership, as championed by Alfred Rosenberg and 
the 'Nordic Society', just as it did with regard to the National Socialist 
treatment of the Jews. Hitler's march into Austria led the Social Democrat 
government to abandon its previous opposition to major rearmament efforts 
and expenditure, and instead to approve a strengthening of Sweden's de- 
fences. This made it possible to embark on a modernization of the Swedish 
armed forces. Despite divergent party-political opinions, there had been until 
1939 a domestic equilibrium in the social, political, and cultural spheres. The 
Swedish public therefore stood firmly united behind its government's neutral 
attitude in foreign politics. 

As a reflection of its carefully balanced neutrality in foreign and trade policy, 
Sweden on 7 December and 22 December 1939 had signed new wartime trade 
agreements with both Britain and Germany.' 48 Even after the Soviet attack on 
Finland it was the consistent aim of the Swedish government under Premier 
Hansson, despite various actions in support of Finland, not to be drawn into 
the war against the Soviet Union. In order to buttress that policy by a solid 
parliamentary majority, the existing coalition government of Social Democrats 
and Peasant League was broadened in December 1939 into a 'government of 
national cohesion' under Premier Hansson; this also included representatives 
of the right wing and of the liberal People's Party. Foreign Minister Rickard 
Sandler, who after the outbreak of the Finno-Soviet Winter War called for 

On domestic developments see Andersson, Schwediscke Geschichte, 484 ff.; on Swedish 
foreign policy see Johansson, Per Albini Carlgren, Swedish Foreign Policy, also on the following 
passage; also Carlsson, 'Schwedische Neutralitat'; Wangel, 'Verteidigung'; Fritz, 'Wirtschaftlidtt 
Neutralitat'; Carlgren, 'Mediationstatigkeit'. 148 Haggtof, Svensk krigshandehpolitik, 52 ff. 
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foreign ministry j authorized the renewal of German deliveries of war material 
to Sweden; these had been suspended in April 1940 as part of Operation 
Weseriibung and as a means of political pressure to support German transit 
demands.' 53 

The agreements, of 8 July 1940 became the contractual basis for continuous 
Wehrmacht traffic across Sweden, consisting of troops in transit and service- 
men going on or returning from leave, which lasted until 1943. Because of 
their direct effect on the regime of German occupation in neighbouring 
Norway they soon became a controversial issue in Swedish public. opinion.'* 4 

When it became known in Sweden that the country, along with the other 
states of northern Europe, was being included in German plans, drawn up in 
the summer of 1940, for an economic new order in Europe, as an integrated 
economic partner in a proposed new 'greater economic sphere',' 5 ' public 
reaction was reserved and mistrustful. Berlin, however, remained unimpressed 
by the statements of Swedish government ministers or by the reservations 
voiced in the Swedish press about tutelage exercised by the Axis powers, who 
would hold a leading position in the large-scale economic sphere.' 56 At the end 
of July Hitler believed that his plan for the establishment of a 'Greater 
Germanic Empire' which would overcome 'Germanic particularism' was 
meeting with sympathy in Stockholm. 157 Accordingly, in September 1940 he 
expounded to Grand Admiral Raeder his ideas on the political future of the 
Scandinavian countries within his expansionist and economically imperialist 
concept. Within a 'north Germanic community' envisaged by him, Sweden 
was to enjoy a certain measure of sovereignty but would otherwise be 'politi- 
cally and economically most closely tied to Germany'. 158 Proposals by German 
industrial groups and concerns, made within the planning work ordered by 
Goring for the economic and financial penetration of the Nordic countries, 
likewise concerned Sweden.' 59 Despite all 'verbal approval', the Swedish 
government maintained its 'essential reserve' vis-a-vis such 'plans for a new 
order'.' 60 This attitude did not change when, in a supplementary agreement of 
September 1940, Sweden consented to an expansion of troop transits, even 
though the intensified transports through the country greatly facilitated the 
construction, as ordered by Hitler, of defensive positions by Army HQ Nor- 

'« DGFPd ix, No. 202, pp. 290 ff. (7 May 1940); ibid, x, No. 15, pp. 14-15 (25 June 1940) with 
n. 2 (5 July 1940), p. 15; Lutzhoft, 'Deutschland und Schweden', 406 ff.; Wilhelmus, 'Das 
faschistische Deutschland und Schweden', i04fT. ; ill ff. 
Carigren, Svensk utrikespolitik, 399. 

'» See DGFPd ix, No. 367, pp. 4965. (1 June 1940). 

156 On reaction in the Swedish press see e.g. Gustmann, Schwediscke Tagespresse, I96ff.; on the 
statements by Swedish ministers see Wittmann, Schmdem Wmschaftsbeziehungcn, 235 ff.; 
Wilhelmus, 'Schwedisches Echo', 41-2. On Sweden's press policy generally see Thulstrup, 
'Schwedische Pressepolitik'. 

Haider, Diaries, 518 {22 July 1940). 

■j> 'Fuhrer Conferences', 135 (notes of 7 Sept. 1940). 

159 See e.g. Eichholtz, Kriegswirtschaft t 165; Anatomie des Krieges t 261 -2, 269—70. 

160 See Wittmann, Schvtedens Wimchafisbeziehungen, 235-6; Wilhelmus, 'Schwedisches Echo'. 
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tion mounted from Finland against the Soviet Union, although this had to be 
made expressly dependent on Sweden's willingness to authorize rail transports 
across its territory.' 66 In its 'Deployment Directive Barbarossa' of 31 January 
the Army High Command pointed out, with some reserve, that it could 'in any 
case' be expected 'that Sweden [would] itself [ensure] the protection of its 
own north-eastern frontier with adequate forces'.' 6 ' Active participation in the 
operations was not envisaged. Army HQ Norway, on the other hand, which 
was responsible for operations against northern Russia, had in mind a greater 
measure of involvement of Sweden,' 6 * causing Haider, at the 'Fiihrer confer- 
ence' on 3 February 1941, to put the question: 'Is Sweden to be involved?'"* 
It was typical of Hitler's plans and his attitude towards states which might 
become his allies against the Soviet Union that he should now assume, 
without ever having negotiated with Helsinki or Stockholm, that he could rob 
Finland of the Aland Islands in order to give them to Sweden as its price and 
reward for participation in Barbarossa. 170 For the time being, therefore, 
Sweden, Finland, Hungary, Romania, and Slovakia were included in 
Wehrmacht and Army High Command considerations as countries earmarked 
for co-operation or direct participation.' 7 ' 

When the deployment for Barbarossa with its troop movements to northern 
Norway resulted in a substantial increase of troop and material transports 
through Sweden, the Swedish government in March 1941 pointed out that 
such an imbalance in the 'equivalence principle' of rail transports could lead 
to a total suspension of transits. Simultaneously the country's defence efforts 
were demonstratively intensified by new call-ups. Stockholm also refused a 
German request for authorization of the transit of two infantry divisions in 
addition to leave transports of servicemen; this, the Swedes argued, would 
cause 'domestic difficulties'. Any further concessions were regarded by the 
Swedish government as incompatible with its policy of neutrality. Germany 
was permitted only one seaborne transport through Swedish territorial waters 
northwards along the Norwegian coast, 'v Simultaneously, the Swedish 
government again conveyed its dislike of the German plans for a 'new order' 
in Europe. An official comment by the Swedish foreign ministry clearly voiced 
Stockholm's rejection of such German power-political and economic ideas.'" 

"* Ibid., p. 51. ,67 Haider, KTB ii. 468, annexe 2 (not in trans.). 
'« See conversation between Col. Buschenhagen (Army HQ Norway) and Col.-Gen. Haider in 
Haider, Diaries, 769 (1 Feb. 1941). 

Haider, KTB ii. 269 (2 Feb. 1941) (not in trans.). 
<" KTB OKW\. 299 (3 Feb. 1940). 

See OKW/wFSt/Abt. L (I Op) No. 44141/41 g.K-dos. Chefs., 13 Feb. 1941 (draft) and 15 
Feb. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 513; GenStdH Op.Abt. (Ia) No. 226/41 g.Kdos., 20 Feb. 1941, BA- 

^ *On the negotiations during the 'March crisis' see DGFP D xii, Nos. 1 84-6, pp. 3 1 9-23. No 
255, PP- 439-40; Haider, Diaries, 820 (5 Mar. 1940, 826 (1 1 Mar. 1941); West, 'German-Swedish 
Relations', 282-300; Zetterberg, 'Marskrisen 1941'. . 

'73 See the official statement of the head of the economic division of the Swedish foreign 
ministry, Gunnar HSgglof, and of the chairman of the board of the Swedish National Debt 
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Since die beginning of i 94I the Swedish government had received indications 
through mte hgence channels of a potentially imminent German-Soviet con- 
flict; .t was also informed on the build-up of German forces against the Soviet 
Un,on. In the spring of 1941, therefore, it was no longer quite so scrupulous 
about preserving its own neutrality and was also trying to dissuade Finland 
from making common cause with Germany. However, the meetings of the two 
foreign ministers Witting and Gunther in Stockholm and Helsinki in mid- 
March and early May 1941 did not lead to any specific political co-operation 
between the two countries, as Sweden clung to its neutrality and Finland to its 
alignment with Berlin.'* At the same time, however, Witting was unable to 
give the Swedish foreign ministry any information on the possibility of a 
German-Soviet conflict. 

On 17 March 1941 Hitler therefore revised his earlier assumption about 
Sweden s partiapation in the war. He now remarked: 'We cannot expect 
anything from Sweden because we have nothing to offer it."" Even permission 
for German troops to move through Sweden into northern Norway and 
Finland now had to be considered in further planning as most unlikely. That 
left only the sea route. It was by sea, therefore, that German units and 
command authorities were moved to northern Finland at the beginning of 
June 1941 . At the same time, however, the German embassy in Stockholm was 
reporting a growing willingness of military circles around the chief of the 
Swe&sh general staff, General Olof Thornell, to participate in a German- 
Soviet conflict on the side of Berlin and Helsinki; this they considered to be in 
Sweden's own v It al interest.'* State Secretary von Weizsacker continued 
likewise to be very optimistic about winning Sweden over as a partner in the 
war against the USSR in the event of a Soviet provocation against Finland -tt 
Nevertheless, after March 1941 the German high commands in their further 
plans for military operations no longer counted on an active participation by 
Sweden; an attempt might, however, be made to achieve the greatest possible 
compliance with German wishes regarding commercial and military supply 
traffic through Swedish territory or territorial waters.' 78 

Administration, Dr Karl Hildebrand, reproduced in Bericht D.Ges. Stockholm, C 674, 14 May 
1941, with the two statements as annexes, PA, Ha.Pol. Abt. VI, Schweden, Wirtschaft, 6/2, 
GroBraumwirtschaft (No. 23/4). viz, 

'« On the extent of Swedish information on the Barbarossa plan see e.g. DGFP a xii No 10s 
LSinfe IT ^OPj^Ba^os^ 203 ff., 2.5 ft.; Gruchmann, 'Schweden-; 60?! 
n^r , '■ F ^ ma " katke, '> **°f{. On the foreign ministers' meeting see FRUS (194 0, i 16, w 
DGFP ' d ™ Nos. 400 426 437, 458, 471, pp. 633, MM, 690-T, m -,S, 735^. Andreen 
Finland iBrannpunkten, 62ff. On the Finnish attitude see Blucher, Gesandter, 2,8-2,; DGFPv xii 
No. 43^> P- "o4* 

"» Haider, Diaries, 826 (17 Mar. 1941), also on the following passage 

" See DGFPd xii, Nos. 300, 434, pp. 620-1, 687-8; also copy Pol. I M (Att.) 3185 g, telegram 

°™ S ^° im ' 8 Apr 19415 PA ' Dt Ges ' Helsinki ' Schriftwechsei geheim, vol i. 
DGFP d xii, No. 397, pp. 629-30. 

'* See e.g. 'Barbarossa'-Planung des Marinegruppenkommandos Nord [Barbarossa-plannin E 
a 'p rou P Command North], Buchnr. Ra 8/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 31 Mar. ,941, BA-MA 
OKM, M/i 27/34835, KTB of Nava! Group Command North 
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In view of the Swedish government's continual insistence on its neutrality 
and Premier Hansson's unequivocal statement that it remained the unalter- 
able aim of Swedish government policy to keep Sweden out of the war,' 79 
occasional German reflections on whether Sweden and Finland should jointly 
accede to the Tripartite Pact' 30 were pure speculations. This was revealed also 
when, on instructions from Hider, Minister Schnurre, on his return trip from 
a briefing mission in Helsinki, called on Premier Hansson and Foreign Min- 
ister Gunther in order to discover Sweden's precise attitude to the planned 
war against the Soviet Union. The Swedish government declined to partici- 
pate in a German attack on the USSR, but was willing in principle to grant 
support and assistance to Germany in other areas once a military conflict with 
the Soviet Union had broken out.' 8 ' This piece of information made it possible 
to include in the Wehrmacht High Command's 'Timetable for Barbarossa', 
issued on 5 June 1941, a rail transport of German troops through Sweden after 
the beginning of operations. This directive therefore envisaged the rail-borne 
deployment across Sweden of a German division to be employed in the attack 
on the Soviet base of Hanko on Finland's southern coast.' 82 It was, however, 
expressly pointed out that no contact had taken place with Sweden regarding 
participation in the attack on the Soviet Union. 

At the beginning of June transportation for the German deployment in 
northern Finland was very largely across the Baltic Sea; these movements were 
very carefully monitored by Stockholm.'^ Once 163rd Infantry Division, sta- 
tioned in southern Norway, despite its inadequate equipment with weapons 
and artillery, had been chosen for the attack on the Soviet-leased military base 
of Hanko, along with the Finnish 17th Division, the operations staff of the 
Wehrmacht High Command began to make detailed plans for that unit's 
transit through Sweden. Together with other ideas about Swedish assistance 
and support, 'up to the limit of what was possible', these 'wishes' were 
submitted by Minister Schnurre to the Swedish government at the beginning 
of the German attack on the Soviet Union on 22 June 1941.' Emphasizing 

Telegram No. 478, German legation Stockholm to foreign ministry, 2 May 1941, betr. Rede 
Hanssons zur I. Mai-Kundgebung (re Hansson's speech at a May Day rally], FA, Biiro St.S., 
Schweden, vol. <i. 

"° See DGFP d xii, Nos. 250, 449> PP- 433~5> 7<«- 

in Letter from Maj.-Gen. Bruno von Uthmann (military attache in Stockholm) to Maj.-Gen. 
Matzky, 27 May 1941, BA-MA III H 1001/19. See also Hillgruber, Strategic, 495. 

lSl See JAf7"xxxiv, No. 039-C, pp. 230- i, also on the following passage. 

,s ' See the German legation and attache reports from Stockholm and Helsinki, e.g. telegram 
No. 404, Bliicher to foreign ministry, 10 June 1941 , PA, Dt.Ges. Helsinki, Berichte 251-550, 1941, 
and teletype Mil.Att. Stockholm to Att.Abt., 1 1 June 1941, BA-MA H 27/43; in general see also 
Carlgren, Svensk underrattebetjamt. 

,s * The first list of 'military requests and others overlapping the military field', as well as 
proposals 'in the quartermaster field', compiled by the OKW WFSt, 9 June 1941. See Abt. LNo. 
44885/4! g.Kdos. Chefs. (I Op), 9 June 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 578. On 17 June 1941 the list was 
sent to the foreign ministry: see Weisung OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (I Op) No. 44885/4 * g.Kdos. Chefs., 
17 June 1941, with annexe 1 {DGFP D xii, No. 638, pp. 1040-2). On Schnurre's trip see ibid., No. 
668, pp. 1078-9. 
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■y Stockholm's new readiness to co-operate with Germany, acknowledged by 
Ribbentrop with satisfaction and gratitude,'9° was due largely to the fact that 
meanwhile, on 26 June 1941, Finland had entered the war against the Soviet 
Union on the German side. There was no doubt that the Swedish government, 
with its decision to authorize the transit of a German division from Norway to 
Finland, had reached the uttermost limit of its policy of neutrality, if indeed it 
had not exceeded it.' 9 ' But even though Sweden's numerous measures of 
support and assistance were deviations from its officially proclaimed neu- 
trality, Swedish policy generally continued to be governed by a reluctance to 
be drawn into the war. This fundamental position was unaffected by occasion- 
ally voiced views among the Swedish officers' corps, where there was a greater 
inclination to participate in the German attack on the Soviet Union. 1 ' 1 The 
Swedish government, after all, had made it clear that its permission for the 
transit of the German division did not set a precedent for similar demands in 
the future. 

'*> See Ribbentrop's telegram, DGFP d xiii, No. 30, p. 33. 

"' See also the account and assessment in Bjorkman, Sverige infor Operation Barbarossa, 422 ft., 
479 ff. Wittmann, Schtaeaens Wirtschafabeaehungen, 270 n. 46, suspects, in view of 'the intensity of 
German endeavours', that the demand for the transit of 163rd Inf. Div. 'was, at least in part, 
designed to draw Sweden over to the [German] side by making her violate her neutrality'. 

"» See Bjorkman, Sverige infor Operation Barbarossa, 436, 462; Wilhelmus, 'Schweden und das 
faschistische Deutschland', 801. 



VII. Operation Barbarossa as a War of 
Conquest and Annihilation 

^ JCrgen FOrster 

i. Plans and Preparations for Securing 'Uving-space' 
The 'dual face of the eastern campaign'-as a military operation and as an 
ideological war-is fully revealed only when, in addition to operational plans, 
acquisition of allies, and preparations for economic exploitation, the measures 
are outhned for the domination of the 'living-space' in the east and for the 
annihilation of 'Jewish Bolshevism'. 

Reflections on securing, exploiting, and administering the conquered 
Sow* temtones began in OKH and OKW in the summer of , 94 o, simul- 
taneously with the first draft operations plans. Major-General Marcks in his 
study of 5 August 1940 proposed that initially a military administration should 
be set up in the occupied territories. Subsequently, administration of the 
Ukraine the Baloc countries, and Belorussia would be transferred to 'native 
A "."? ° SO™™™™'- 1 Although on 31 July I940 Hitler had mentioned 

Aat the Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Belorussia were to come to 
Germany, he had left open the question of their juridical attachment to the 
Reich. Ueutenant-Colonel (General Staff) von Lofiberg in his 'operations 
study East of 15 September 1940 similarly envisaged for the Ukraine 
the establishment of a 'government' in line with German requirements, in 
order to facilitate security for Army Group South in its extensive rear areas.' 
When the Army H !g h Command on 5 December I94 o submitted its opera- 
tions plan to Hrtler, he envisaged the establishment of three new political 
entities on Soviet territory, this time described as 'buffer states'; Four weeks 
later he told the top Wehrmacht leaders that as a result of the conquest of 
the Russian space' the Reich would become unassailable and capable 'of 
waging war even against continents'. That space contained 'immeasurable 
wealth . Germany must dominate it economically and politically, but not 
incorporate it.* J 

In February I94 i Major-General Wagner, the senior Army General Staff 
officer in charge of 'war administration', issued instructions on military sover- 
eignty, security, and administration in the rear areas.* These envisaged a 

1 'Operationsemwurf Osf, 120. 

2 Bezymenskij, Sonderakte 'Barbarossa' (1Q681 11 r 

> KTB OKWi. 205 (5 Dee. 1940). " 
' Ibid. 257 (9 Jan. 1941). 

fn ' OK^S^H^Q"^. i/IIa No. I/o 5 o/ 4 . g. Kdw., Feb. 194,, app. , 5 and supplements 
to the working d.rect.ves for the military administration, Verhaken der BcvEng im 
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military administration as a non-political instrument of the executive. This 
was not — as in western Europe in 1940 — planned as a close network, because, 
for one thing, the 'primitive conditions in Russia' did not seem to make that 
necessary and, for another, the prerequisites in terms of staff and material were 
lacking. On the principle that preservation of the army's mobility was the 
supreme law of warfare, security and ruthless utilization of the country were to 
have precedence initially over an orderly administration in the interest of the 
Soviet population. The main tasks, in Wagner's view, were: securing of food- 
supply bases, safeguarding supplies and reinforcements, seizure and utilization 
of important supply assets for the forces, and relieving supplies from the 
Reich, as well as the guarding, putting to work, and rearward transportation of 
prisoners of war. In addition, German forces would have to be quick in 
ensuring control of the 'assets of the country for the strengthening of the 
German war economy'. 

The decisive planning phase began when on 3 March 1941 Hitler returned 
the OKW draft of 'Guidelines in special fields concerning Directive No. 21', 
instructing General of Artillery Jodl, chief of the Wehrmacht operations staff, 
to revise it: 

The impending campaign is more than a clash of arms; it also entails a struggle between 
two ideologies. To conclude this war it is not enough, given the vastness of the 
space, to defeat the enemy's forces. The entire territory must be dissolved into states 
with their own governments. Any revolution of major dimensions creates facts which 
can no longer be expunged. The socialist idea . . . alone can form the domestic basis 
for the creation of new states and governments. The Jewish-Bolshevik intelligentsia, as 

the oppressor in the past, must be liquidated Our task is to set up, as soon as 

possible, and with a minimum of military force, socialist state structures which are 
dependent on us. These tasks are so complex that one cannot expect the army to 
perform them.'' 

A few days earlier Hitler had remarked that what mattered in the war against 
the Soviet Union was 'first of all to quickly finish off the Bolshevik leaders'. 7 
In unambiguously defining his target as 'Jewish Bolshevism' Hitler not only 
proceeded from his dogma, but he also saw the 'Jewish-Bolshevik intelligent- 
sia' as the germ-cell of any resistance to a long-term German occupation of 
large parts of the Soviet Union. Hitler's idea of a 'socialist . . . republic without 

allgemeinen (Behaviour of the population generally] (OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/Ib/Qu 2 No. 098/ 
40, 3 Apr. 1940), BA-MA RH 3/v. 132, and OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/Qu i/II No. 1/059/41, 10 Feb. 
194 1, BA-MA RH 2/v. 427. See Miiller, 'Kriegsrecht', 139 ff., Nos. 2, 3. 

* KTB OKWi, 341 (3 Mar. 1941). Hitler was not the only one to equate Jewry with Bolshevism. 
As early as the summer of 191 8 Ma). Karl Freiherr von Bothmer, the Supreme Army Command's 
plenipotentiary in Moscow, identified the Bolsheviks with a 'gang of Jews' and wished 'to see a few 
hundred of those Jewish louts, next to one another . . . hanging on the Kremlin wall. If possible in 
such a way that death takes place slowly, in order to heighten the effect' (quoted according to 
Baumgart, Ostpolitik, 221 n. 45). 

' Minute by Inf. Gen. Thomas on his report to Goring, 26 Feb. 1941, g.Kdos., BA-MA RW 19/ 
185. 
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the Wehrmacht chief of staff on 13 March." The occupied territory was to be 
separated from the army's theatre of operations as soon as military operations 
permitted and 'dissolved' into states with their own governments. By analogy 
with the three Army Groups North, Centre, and South, the establishment of 
three Reich commissariats (Baltic, Belorussia, and Ukraine) was initially en- 
visaged. The political executive would be in the hands of each Reich commis- 
sar, who would receive his directives from Hitler. The task of military security, 
both internally and against any external threat, was assigned to a Wehrmacht 
commander, who would also be responsible for making use of the country 
in order to supply the fighting forces.' 2 The OKW directives assigned to 
Himmler 'special tasks on the Fuhrer's instructions' in the army's theatre of 
operations. These tasks, which arose 'from the final struggle between two 
opposing political systems', were to be performed by SS agencies indepen- 
dently and on their own responsibility. This represented a limitation of the 
executive power of the commander-in-chief of the army in the theatre of 
operations. There is no record of the army command having objected to these 
arrangements. An official of the naval command, on the other hand, com- 
mented on the transfer of those 'special tasks' to the SS with the words: 'Now 
that means something!" 3 Objections on the part of the army might indeed have 
been expected after its unpleasant experiences with the SS in Poland; after all, 
in 1 94 1 the Army High Command, in contrast to 1939, could no longer 
assume that it could control the activity of Himmler's agencies in the rear of 
the operational zone. It seems therefore that the army command viewed the 
SS as support for the security divisions, which it believed were too weak for 
the pacification of the conquered territories. As early as mid-January 1941 
the operations staff had recommended the deputy chief of staff 'to take up the 
offer of police regiments made [at the time] by the police for the west'," 1 so that 
as few army formations as possible were lost to the actual combat operations. 
The operations staff had moreover envisaged the strengthening of the security 
forces of Army Group South by the Romanian, Hungarian, and Slovak armies, 
even though neither Hungary nor Slovakia was then included in Hitler's plans 
as a potential ally. 

While the guidelines of 13 March 1941 announced the issue of special 
orders relating to the troops' behaviour vis-a-vis the Soviet population and to 
the tasks of Wehrmacht courts, the armed forces high command kept 
silent about Hitler's demand, also made on 3 March, for the annihilation 
of the 'Jewish-Bolshevik intelligentsia'. That was to prove of significance later 
on. 

'< HitUn Weisungen^o. 21a (not in trans.)- See OKW/WFSt/Abt. L !V/Qu No. 254/41. 12 June 
1941, PA, U.St.S., RuBIand I. 

11 See also Hitler's decree on the appointment of Wehrmacht commanders in the occupied 
territories: Unacken und Folgen, xvii, No. 3 [52a. 

'J Marginal gloss on the copy of the OKW directives intended for OKM, BA-MA RM 7/985. 

■« OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I/N) No. 025/40 g.Kdos. Chefs., 15 Jan. 194 1, signed Gehlen, BA- 
MA RH 2/v. 1325. 
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ployed on these tasks were to come under the 'commandant of the rearward 
army area'. Behind these areas, Heeresgebiete ('rearward landforces areas') 
were to be set up in the sectors of the army groups, where the 'commander of 
the rearward land forces area' would exercise military sovereignty in accord- 
ance with the directives of the commander-in-chief of the relevant army group. 
For the discharge of their tasks the commanders in the rearward land forces 
areas each had assigned to them three mopping-up divisions, to each of which 
one motorized battalion of uniformed police was in turn subordinated. Field 
or local HQs were to be set up at important supply-bases and transport 
centres. In addition to field gendarmerie and secret field police, however, the 
commander was entitled, in case of need, to draw also on the Waffen-SS and 
uniformed police units employed in his area for the performance of security 
tasks, though these came under the command of the 'senior SS and police 
leader'. As for the treatment of the civilian population, the Army High Com- 
mand had ruled that any active or passive resistance was to be quashed with 
rigorous punitive measures. 'Self-assured and ruthless behaviour towards anti- 
German elements will prove an effective preventive means.' As for prisoners of 
war, other ranks were to be regarded as valuable labour to be immediately 
employed by the troops for their purposes. 'Willing work' was to be rewarded 
by adequate nourishment and good care, while rigorous measures were to be 
taken against 'disobedience'. The 'leadership personnel (officers, political 
commissars, and NCOs)', on the other hand, were to be urgently separated 
out and transported to the organization based in Germany established by 
OKW. Beyond the statement that captured field kitchens were to be left to the 
POW detachments, nothing was said about the feeding of prisoners. However, 
the OKW guidelines on prisoners of war, dated 16 June 1941, foreshadowed a 
special order on the subject. 1 ' Until then the existing regulations would remain 
in force. These (i.e. army instruction 38/2 of 22 October 1939) ruled, in line 
with the stipulations of the Geneva Convention, that the rations of prisoners 
of war should be 'equivalent in quantity and quality to those of depot troops'. 
In the treatment of prisoners of war the troops, according to the directives, 
should proceed from the realization that Bolshevism was the mortal enemy of 
National Socialist Germany. In consequence, 'extreme reserve and greatest 
vigilance' were 'called for towards captured Red Army men. Insidious behav- 
iour has to be expected from prisoners of war, especially those of Asiatic 
origin. Therefore: ruthless action at the least sign of disobedience, especially 
towards Bolshevik agitators. Total liquidation of any active or passive resist- 
ance!'™ The OKW guidelines, however, also pointed out that the Geneva 
Convention of 27 July 1929 on the treatment of prisoners of war, to which the 
Soviet Union had not acceded, provided the basis of the treatment of prisoners 

" OKW/AWA/Abt. Kriegsgefangene No. 26/41 g.Kdos., Chefs., 16 June 1941, BA-MA RW 4/ 
v. 578. 
" Ibid. 
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by the economic staff East. The Reich commissars were to receive their 
directives for the political administration from Hitler. On 2 April 1941 he 
therefore instructed Alfred Rosenberg, Reich leader of the NSDAP, to 'set up 
a central political office for eastern affairs'. y Rosenberg, unaware that ap- 
proved plans by the armed forces high command were already in existence, 
demanded in an extensive memorandum responsibility not only for issuing 
binding instructions concerning occupation, but also concerning security for 
vital deliveries from the occupied territories to the Reich. In Rosenberg's 
opinion the 'political shattering of the great empire in the east' was to be along 
national or geographical lines: 

(a) Greater Russia with Moscow as its centre; 

(&) Belorussia with Minsk or Smolensk as its capital; 

(c) Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; 

(<f) the Ukraine and the Crimea with Kiev as its centre; 

(e) the Don region with Rostov as its capital; 

(/) the Caucasus region; 

(g) Russian Central Asia or Russian Turkestan,'* 

The 'Jewish-Bolshevik state administration' was to be totally annihilated, 
'undesirable elements of the population' — these also included the Latvian 
intelligentsia and 'racially inferior' Lithuanians — were to be resettled in 'Mus- 
covite Russia', while the Baltic was to become a 'German settlement region in 
the future, with the assimilation of the racially most suitable'. 

A few days later Rosenberg made personal recommendations for the ap- 
pointment of Reich commissars: Gauleiter Hinrich Lohse for the 'Baltic 
provinces and White Ruthenia [Belorussia]', State Secretary Backe for the 
'Caucasus', Stabsleiter Arno Schickedanz for the 'Ukraine', Minister Presi- 
dent Dr Dietrich Klagges for the 'Don and Volga region', and Gauleiter Erich 
Koch for 'greater Russia'. Finally, Rosenberg proposed himself as the head of 
an 'authoritarian' office, directly subordinated to Hitler and furnished with the 
necessary full powers, to be called the 'Protectorate-General for the occupied 
eastern territories'. 25 On 20 April Hitler appointed Rosenberg his 'Delegate for 
the central examination of questions concerning the east European space'. He 
was entitled to call on the closest co-operation of the supreme Reich auth- 
orities and to bring in their representatives for consultation. These were 
primarily the armed forces high command, the Four-year Plan authority, and 
the Reich ministry of economic affairs. 16 

On 2 May Rosenberg had himself briefed by OKW on the instructions 
already issued by the military command concerning the delimitation of the 

" Memorandum of 2 Apr. 1941 concerning USSR: Ursachen und Folgen, xvii, No. 3132b, pp. 
1 16 ff. See Rich, War Aims, i. Jl8 ff.; Das Dentseke Reich und der Zweiu Weltkrieg, v/l. 8sff. 
** Memorandum of 2 Apr. 1941: Ursachen und Folgen, xvii, No. 3132b, pp. 1 16 ff. 
" Appendix to memorandum No. 2 of 7 Apr. 1941, ibid. 122-3. 

14 Letter from Hanns Lammers, Reich minister and head of the Reich chancellery, 21 Apr. 
1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 759, 
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area of operations, the arrangements between army and SS, and the duties of 
the army commander attached to the Reich commissar. 1 ' 

During the time left before the beginning of the war, Rosenberg was anxious 
to receive the powers he was striving for in order to get his ideas on the 
structure and tasks of the political administration in the east to prevail 
Although special instructions for the Reich commissar for the Ukraine and for 
the Reich commissar Osdand ('Eastland'),* as well as general directives for all 
the Kerch commissars, had been issued by the beginning of May 1041 ,* Hider 
had not yet finally decided on the boundaries and administrative centres of the 
planned four Reich commissariats. The views of the different authorities-the 
Rosenberg office, the ministry of the interior, and the Reich leader of the SS— 
on the political reorganization of the occupied territories diverged consider- 
ably. No decisions had yet been made on what parts of the Soviet Union were 
to be annexed by Germany, or administered by her, or given autonomous 
governments.* Although a 'Fuhrer decree on the administration of the newly 
occupied eastern territories' was available in draft form, Hitler decided on 16 
May to leave matters open for the time being and to have separate conversa- 
tions with the competitors. For the time being, at any rate, he had 'agreed in 
principle that there should be four Reich commissariats. Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, together with Belorussia and the Smolensk administrative 
district, were to form the Baltenland (Baltic land); the Ukraine was to be 
enlarged by the Saratov district and the Crimea; the region of the Caucasus 
mountains with their foothills as far as the Volga was to form the Reich 
commissariat 'Caucasia', and the territory inhabited by Russians was to come 
under the Reich commissar for the 'administrative district Russia' (see Man 
I.vii.i). v y 

In Rosenberg's view the political objective of Operation Barbarossa was not 
to conduct a crusade against Bolshevism, but to 'pursue German military 
policy and make the German Reich secure' .3' Organic state structures should 
be carved out of the USSR's territory and built up against Moscow, 'in order 
to free the German Reich of its eastern nightmare for centuries to 
come. . . . Reversing the Russian dynamism towards the east [is] a task [de- 
manding] me strongest characters.' The second 'gigantic task' according to 
Rosenberg-though this was up to Goring-was to 'safeguard Germany's food 
supplies and war economy'. There was absolutely no obligation 'to feed the 
Russian people as well'. A few days earlier Otto Brautigam, the deputy-chief 
designate of the political department of the future eastern ministry, had 
pleaded in an internal memorandum that the war against the Soviet Union 

Rrlt^' ^ nde ; verKidi e"?8 [Home-defence department], Besprechung beim Reichsleiter 
Rosenberg [Conference at Re,ch Leader Rosenberg's office], t May 194!, fbid. 

IM 1 XXV!. 567ff., 573 ff. 

25 Unachen und Folgm, xvii, Nos. 3132-3, pp. i2'5ff. 

r,^ i^"*"^ Lammers ' 10 Ma V '941. with three draft decrees, BA-MA RW 4/v. 7^0 See also 
Ufjrl' D.xii, Nos. 573, 591. 

3 ' Speech of 20 June 1941, IMTxxvi. 6ioff. 
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Map I.vii.i. Rosenberg's Plan for a Civil Administration in the East, May 1941 
Source: BA-MA RW 4/v. 759. 



should be 'a political campaign, not an economic war of pillage*. If the 
sympathies of the broad masses were to be won, the conquered territory 'as a 
whole must not be viewed as an object of exploitation'. Moreover, a differen- 
tiated treatment was necessary for the different peoples of the USSR. 32 But 
against the directives worked out by the economic control staff East (the 
'Green Folder*) 33 this programme stood no chance of realization. 



» Gibbons, 'Richtlinien', 259. " See sect. I,m.2(/) (Miiller). 
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2. HrrLER's Ideological Intentions Translated into Orders 

(a) The Regulation of SS Activity in the Operations Area of the Army 

Negotiations between the army and the SS on the employment of special SS 
commandos began on n March ti^t tk„„ \. . special 

attack on v n \JT k J f, 9 1 ey Were c °nducted-as before the 
erll and ^ r M ***-<}M1 W ^ the quanermaster-gen- 

aTdTe SD f^T"^' Heydrich ' of * e police 

St f * July - August '939 they had soon reached agreement on the 
taste of ^ security-police action , s a^nti-Reich and 

S^SSS " ^ CnCmy C0Untty behind * e fi ^ting troop? 

Hevd^ch had S ft fi ^ TT"* ^ tta SD abroad" 

Heydnch had denned this formula in the sense that the action commandos 
were charge m p[i ^ ^ a „ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

S™? 1S gen !5 ai ? tat 1 . elnenc *» subsequently further elucidated On io 
September i 939 Heydnch had listed to Wagner as the objective of the emptol? 

nobility. * At the beginning of July 1940 the chief of the security police and SD 
had named the following 'anti-Reich elements': emigres, FrSma S on^ jewf 
Communists, and political-clerical opponents * reemasons, jews, 

obSr^ ° f ^ mUrderS COmmitted ^ SS in Poland was evidently no 

dSwht?L ne80tiat,ons between Heydrich and w <*« in M ^ "9" 

during which the quartermaster-general remained in close touch with the chief 

Hevdnvr "1 Staff " °° 26 MarCh W Wagner-after agreement wiSi 
Heydnch in pnnciple-was able to submit a draft order - This provided Z 
the special commandos of the security police (SD)' were to dLharge thek 
pecial tasks outs.de the armed forces 'on their own responsibility' nd * 
Aey were entitled to take executive measures' against me civilian population 
They would receive their specialized instructions from He^rid^S 
matters of movement, supplies, and accommodation would they be subcr* 

am,y C ° m r r derS - in - Chief * «<W officers" uT^e ea - 
ward land-force area Their tasks in the rearward area of individual armies 

Keich or anti-state organizations, associations, groups, etc.) and of especially 
impo^ indiv.duals (leading Tigris, saboteurs, terrorists etc.)' pS to the 
it had T/ OP p erat T- In ^ fearWard land - force area task-much a 
state and anu-Reich endeavours, in so far as these were not part of the enemy's 
armed forces' (« C ) The last-named task was presumably L preserve of T 
secret field police. Its duties, in fact, were to be not only ?c*JL££^ 

34 Umbreit, Militarvervialtungen, 76; Krausnick anH rv -r 
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tasks within the forces but also their direct protection. The secret field police, 
whose leaders were composed of Gestapo and criminal-investigation officers, 
functioned in the operations zone as the 'political counter-intelligence execu- 
tive':! 5 of the army, in order to protect and support its operations. The focus of 
its attention was to be not so much 'spy-catching' — which was the task of 
Abwehr III — but 'preventive security' for the fighting forces. 

The draft order of 26 March further stipulated that in each army sector and 
in each rearward land-force area a 'delegate' of Heydrich's was to be ap- 
pointed to provide central control of the special commandos. He was obliged 
to inform the army commander-in-chief or the commander of the rearward 
land-force area prompdy of the directives received by him from the chief of 
security police and SD, and was directed to co-operate continuously with their 
enemy-situation analysts. The Ic (intelligence) officer was to co-ordinate the 
tasks of the special commandos with military counter-intelligence, with the 
work of the secret field police, and with operational requirements. The mili- 
tary commanders were entitled to ban the employment of commandos in pans 
of the operations area to avoid interference with operations. That, however, 
was the only objection raised in OKH to the activity of Himmler's agencies 'on 
their own responsibility', with regard both to so-called 'enemies of the state 
and the Reich' and to the civilian population. The army's bad experience with 
subordinate special squads in Poland was in 1941 no longer sufficient — as it 
had been before the western campaign — to make it either completely rule out 
the employment of the security police or the SD in the operations area 
altogether or at least insist on stricter control of their employment. Despite the 
high degree of verbal camouflage in the definition of the tasks of the SS, there 
could be no doubt among the army command, after Hitler's numerous public 
and private remarks on the connection between Bolshevism and Jewry, after 
the measures taken in the Reich, and after the murders in Poland, that along 
with the Communist leadership stratum the Jews in the occupied Soviet 
territories were also to be exterminated. Whether the Army High Command 
had been informed before 22 June of the relevant instructions sent by Hider to 
Himmler and Heydrich cannot be proved. It is noteworthy, however, that 
Haider and Wagner, in emending the draft order of 26 March 1941, extended 
the tasks of the SS forces employed in the Balkan campaign by adding to 
'emigres, saboteurs, and terrorists' two further categories of adversaries: 'Com- 
munists, Jews.' 39 Did the chief of the Army General Staff and the quartermas- 

* H.Dv. g. 150, 24 July 1939. The GFP's duty was the 'discovery of and fight against all 
endeavours hostile to the nation and state'. See Gessner, 'Geheime Feldpolizei'; id., Geheime 
Feldpolizei. 

J * OKH/GStdH/GenQu/Abt. Kriegsverwaltung No. II/0308/41 geh., 2 Apr. 1941, concerning 
Regelung des Einsatzes der Sicherhettspolizei und des SD beim Untemehmen 'Marita' und 
'Fiinfundzwanzig' [Regulation of the employment of the security police and the SD in Operations 
'Marita' and 'Funfundzwanzig'], BA-MA RH 31-I/v. 23. I am indebted to Detlef Vogel for this 
reference. 
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ter-generaJ see the sinister forces of Communism and Jewry behind the Ser 
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Four weeks after the submission of die draft, on 28 April 1941, the OKH 
order on the 'Regulat.cn of the employment of the security police and the SD 
wrtfnn the framework of the army' was issued for Barbarossa This t£L it was 

did not dl fFer from the agreement reached between Wagner and Heydrich, and 
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reference to the securing' of Jews and Communists. Two days later the 

commanders of the rearward land-force area were notified by the quarterns 
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The focus of co-operation between the army's Ic service, the Abwehr 
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military attache reported from bX^hI i , I W i?" T ™* I,is e " d ° f March the Get ™" 
PA, Euro St.S., JugLla^n vorT ^ **** 29 iUar ' 

»i S%1C°Ko^ ^ - A P , BA-MA 

AplSr^X 1 ' 1, ^"'^ ^Org/GFP) No. n/ !t6l / 4I geh „ 30 
« OKH/GenStdH/OQu IV B. No. 200/4, g.Kdo S . Chefs., 11 J une BA-MA H ,7/43. 
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administration' on the quartermaster-general's staff. Major (General Staff) 
Hans-Georg Schmidt von Altenstadt. On 16 May 1941 Wagner's delegate 
briefed the Ic and lb officers, senior quartermasters and quartermasters of 
army groups, armies, and armoured groups, and the commanders of the 
rearward land-force areas, as well as the la officers of the security divisions — 
all of whom had assembled at the armoured-forces training school at 
Wiinsdorf near Berlin — on the planned exercise of executive power. 41 The 
executive, he explained, was divided between army and SS. Anything to do 
with the Red Army and the safety of the forces was the task of the army; the 
rest was the task of the SS. Within the army area only insignificant 'special 
commandos' would be employed by the Reich leader of the SS; major actions 
would take place only in the rearward land-force area, where the main effort 
would be away from the roads. These units would perform their tasks on their 
own responsibility. Employment of the special commandos in the army area 
could be banned by the army commander-in-chief. For combat employment 
in the rearward land-force area the commanding officer had all police and SS 
units at his disposal. Any genuine subordination, however, had been declined 
by the army commander-in-chief because that would have made the army also 
responsible for the 'execution of political tasks'. 45 

On 4 June 1941 the quartermaster-general briefed the army and army-group 
commanders on the political intentions connected with Barbarossa. The con- 
quered territory would be 'split up into individual states'. While socialism 
would remain the basis, neither the Bolsheviks nor the former leading strata 
were fit for future leadership. Executive power in the area of operations was 
subdivided into 'four columns': (a) commander-in-chief of the army (highest 
level), (i>) Reich leader of the SS (politically 'alongside the military posts, in 
so far as military requirements permif), (c) Reich Marshal (economy), (d) 
Rosenberg (political shaping). Because of the 'lateral arrangement' of these 
four columns the chief of the Army General Staff foresaw difficulties and 
asked the chiefs 'to work against it'. Major-General Wagner pointed out that 
the army should not concern itself with the 'political executive' of the special 
commandos; its task remained the protection of roads and supply-lines. 46 The 
chief of army administration, Lieutenant-Colonel (General Staff) Radke, 
announced at the same conference that Brauchitsch and Himmler had arrived 
at an understanding for finally burying the conflict which had erupted between 
the army and the SS because of the murders in Poland. 

44 OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Chefgruppe No. I/2665/41 g.Kdos., 2 May 1941, concerning con- 
ference at OKH/GenQu, BA-MA RH 26-454/6. 

,s See the minutes of the Ninth Army's first staff officer in charge of supplies (BA-MA 9. 
Armee, 13904/311), of the la, 285th Security Division (BA-MA RH 26-285/4), of the Ic, Eleventh 
Army HQ (BA-MA, Alliierte Prozesse 9, NOKW-486), and of the Ic/AO III, Army Group North 
(BA-MA RH 19 III/722). See Gersdorff, Soldai im Untergang, 84-5. 

* 4 Minutes of the chiefs of staff of Seventeenth Army (BA-MA, 17. Armee, 14499/5), Eighteenth 
Army (19601/2), and Army Group North (ibid.). On the report of Chef H Wes Abt see Haider, 
KTB ii. 482, app. to (4 June 1941; not in trans ). 
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- Krausnick and Wilhdw, Die Truppe dcs Weltan/ckaZn^es, rf, 
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Four action groups were established: Action Group A (headquarters, spec- 
ial commandos la and lb, action commandos 2 and 3) with Army Group 
North for the Baltic region; Action Group B (headquarters, special com- 
mandos 7a and 7b, action commandos 8 and 9, and forward commando 
Moscow) with Army Group Centre for Belorussia; Action Group C (head- 
quarters, special commandos 4a and 4b, action commandos 5 and 6) with 
Army Group South for the northern and central Ukraine; and Action Group 
D (headquarters, special commandos 10a and tob, action commandos 11 a, 
lib, and 12) with Eleventh Army for Bessarabia, the southern Ukraine, and 
the Crimea. The strength of a fully motorized action group exceeded the figure 
of 500 originally notified to the army. At the start of Operation Barbarossa 
Action Group B, for instance, numbered 655 men, including 134 members of 
the uniformed police.' 

In June 1941 the leaders of the action groups and action commandos were 
informed by Heydrich, by word of mouth, of Hitler's order that all Commu- 
nists, Jews, and 'other radical elements' were to be executed.' 1 In that connec- 
tion, anti-Jewish or anti-Communist Poles, Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, 
Belorussians, and Ukrainians were also to be used for 'self-purging opera- 
tions'. The 'special duties' of the SS in connection with 'preparations for a 
political administration', however, went beyond the mere execution of 'en- 
emies of the state and the Reich'. The action groups were also responsible for 
preliminary administrative tasks of the most varied nature, such as the organ- 
ization of native 'auxiliary police services' (Ordnungsdienste) and the creation 
of Jewish ghettos. 

(f>) The Limitation of Military Jurisdiction 

On 3 March 1941 Hitler, in addition to the annihilation of the 'Jewish- 
Bolshevik intelligentsia', had demanded a limitation of military jurisdiction. 
This was to concern itself solely with juridical matters within the armed forces. 
Criminal offences by the civilian population were therefore to be punished in 
a different manner. Ministerialdirigent Dr Rudolf Lehmann, head of the 
Wehrmacht's legal department, when consulted by the quartermaster group of 
the Wehrmacht operations staff, tried to meet Hitler's demand in his second 
draft of the 'Guidelines in special fields concerning Directive No. 21', dated 5 
March, by restricting the competence of Wehrmacht courts in the theatre of 
operations to criminal offences by Soviet citizens against the Wehrmacht for 
which the evidence was clear-cut.'* All other cases were to be passed on to the 

5° Befh. riickw. Heeresgebiet 102 [Commander rear army area 102 (i.e. Centre)], la Br.B. No. 
284/41 geh., 24 June 1941, corps order No. 18, annexe, BA-MA RH 22/224. 

5' This has been convincingly proved by Krausnick (Krausnick and Wilhelrn, Die Truppe dcs 
WeUanschauungskrieges, 150ft".). Streim, Die Behandlung sovijetischer Kriegsgefangeher, 82 ff., on the 
other hand, believes that the order for the liquidation of all Jews was not issued until several weeks 
after the start of the operation. See Mord an den Juden. 

*■ OKwTWFSl/Abt. L (IV/Qu) No. 44125/41, draft Mar. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 575. On 
German military judiciary in the Second World War see Messerschmidt, 'Deutsche 
Militargerichtsbarkeit im Zweiten Weltkrieg', and Messerschmidt and Wullner, Wehmachujmaz. 
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'nearest agency of the Reich leader of the SS\ This meant that suspects were 
deprived of aU legal protection and that responsibility for their presumable 
execution was shuffled on to the SS. Underlying Lehmann's proposal was 
perhaps the intention not to overload the Wehrmacht courts with lengthy 
proceedings which might conceivably even result in acquittal The OKW 
guidelines of 13 March merely foreshadowed a special order concerning the 
tasks of the Wehrmacht courts. This suggests that the supreme leadership 
wished to exceed Lehmann's draft. 

In Berlin on 30 March r 942 Hitler addressed the assembled commanders- 
in-chief of the army groups, air fleets, and armies, the commanding officers 
of armoured groups and air corps, and their chiefs of staff, for nearly two and 
a half hours. The real purpose of the meeting was the discussion of the 
strategic intentions of Operation Barbarossa and their planned execution It 
had to be postponed twice,* largely because of the surprising turn of events in 
Yugoslavia Hit er used the opportunity for an extensive justification of his 
decision, skilfully blending political and ideological arguments. Against the 
background of the coup of Serbian officers and their suspected collusion with 
both London and Moscow, which had painfully upset the 'peace in the 
Balkans necessary for Barbarossa, Hitler had no difficulty in introducing an 
ideological note to the generals' meeting. Colonel-General Haider made this 
note ior himself: 

Clash of tux, ideologies: Crushing denunciation of Bolshevism, identified with asocial 
criminality Communism ,s an enormous danger for our future. We must foreet the 
concept of comradeship between soldiers. A Communist is no comrade before nor 
after the battie. This is a war of extermination. ]f we do not grasp this, we shall still beat 
the enemy, but 3 o years later we shall again have to fight the Communist foe. We do 
not wage war to preserve the enemy. War against Russia: Extermination of the Bolshe- 
vik comm.ssars and of the Communist intelligentsia. The new states must be Socialist, 
but wthout .nteUectual classes of their own. Growth of a new intellectual class mus, be 
prevented. A primitive Socialist intelligentsia is all that is needed. We must fight against 
mm A d ' s Wt.on. This is no job for mi.itary courts. The individual troop 
commanders must real.ze the .ssues at stake. They must be leaders in this fight The 
troops must fight back with the methods with which they are attacked. CommlL and 
U men are criminals and must be dealt with as such 
This need not mean that the troops should get out of hand. Rather, the commanders 

Z mIL* * T PrCSS * e C ° mm0n feeIing ° f men • ■ Commanders 
must make the sacrifice of overcoming their personal scruples.* 

Although Hitler's concept of an ideological war against Bolshevism had 
presumably long been familiar to the assembled officers from his many public 
and private remarks, he was now calling for specific measures against the 

^^SS^ISt^^^ 18 Mar - and No - - M - 'W. ~- 

n« Dia ""' 846 ~ 7; FM ^ n B ° Ck Summed U P Hitler ' s re ™rk S » 'RuUUe* action It is 

not ourb US >ness to preserve criminals. Commissars : Bock, Tagebuch, vol ii ho M^wl 

S^; 2I V F f M R i ttervonL * ) eb > °" ** other hwd, recorded only' F ler addresses 
manders-in-chief on the smiatwn' (Leeb, Ta ge buchaufzeichn U „ gen , 27 o). 
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exponents of the Bolshevik idea, i.e. Soviet state and party officials, as well as 
political commissars in the Red Army. As for the latter, he denied them 
military status and wanted to see them 'dealt with' as criminals. Hitler's 
formula of the 'poison of disintegration' must have evoked among his listeners 
memories of the disintegration of the eastern army in 1918-19, which in 1936 
the official military historians of the general staff had attributed to Bolshevik 
agitation.'-' The Jews had been highlighted as the 'principal exponents of 
Bolshevik propaganda'. The establishment of soldiers' councils, the 'favourite 
children of the Bolshevik-influenced revolution', had been a fatal mistake 
which had facilitated the 'elimination of the leadership and the disintegration 
of the fighting forces'. Against the backdrop of this construed explanation of 
the causes of the collapse of imperial Germany, Hider's linkage of the internal 
enemy then and the external enemy now, the Soviet Union — in other words, 
'Jewish Bolshevism' — fell on fertile ground. To many officers it seemed 
reasonable that the war against the 'Jewish-Communist rulers' and their 
representatives should not be conducted according to the rules of international 
law or of military traditions. That was why Hitler succeeded in manoeuvring 
the army, beyond its strictly military tasks, into a war of annihilation against an 
ideology and its followers, for which the action groups in particular were 
earmarked. Because he regarded military jurisdiction as an obstacle to his 
intentions, he wanted to neutralize it as far as possible. 

It was probably at a joint breakfast of the Army High Command with the 
senior commanders that the first protests were voiced against Hitler's ideologi- 
cally motivated conduct of the war. But that protest was primarily directed 
against the exclusion of the courts martial, which the commanders feared 
might lead to a slackening of discipline and good order. It is exceedingly 
doubtful whether the army and field commanders seriously considered com- 
pelling Hitler to relinquish his demands by threatening collective resignation.' 6 
After all, there was agreement on the view that political commissars in the Red 
Army did not have combatant status. Brauchitsch regarded it as his personal 
concern to work for the preservation of discipline and good order in this 
unusual war. 

Towards the end of April 194 1 the head of the Wehrmacht's legal depart- 
ment submitted a draft of the intended ordinance limiting military jurisdiction 
in the Barbarossa theatre of operations.' 7 In line with Hitler's intentions he 
envisaged self-help by the troops against attacks by the civilian population: 
'Guerrillas are to be ruthlessly finished off by the forces either in combat or 
while escaping. Other attacks against the Wehrmacht by civilians must be 
repelled by the troops ruthlessly and with all means, to the point of annihila- 

55 Riickfuhmng del Osikeeres, 4 ff., 17-18, 172 ff. 

* See Krausnick, 'Kommissarbefeh!', 712-13; Bock, Tagebuch, vol. ii (4 and 7 June 1941), 
MGFA P-2I0; evidence given by Ritter von Leeb (see Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichmmgen, 270 n. 17); 
Fall Barbarossa, No. 1 01. 

" WR 30/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 28 Apr. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v, 575. 
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war. 'This time', i.e. in contrast to past campaigns, the troops would be 
confronted not only by the usual guerrillas, but also, 'as a particularly danger- 
ous, disruptive, element from the civilian population, by the exponent of the 
Jewish-Bolshevik ideology'. On Haider's proposal, therefore, 'collective forc- 
ible measures' were envisaged against localities if the individual culprit was not 
quickly identified. 'It is the demand of self-preservation and the duty of all 
commanders to act with iron severity and without any delay against cowardly 
attacks by a deluded population.' 

As already envisaged in the second part of Lehmann's draft of 28 
April, 'punishable actions committed by members of the army out of indigna- 
tion over atrocities or over the disruptive activity of exponents of the Jewish- 
Bolshevik system' were not to be prosecuted 'except where, in the individual 
case, intervention is demanded for the maintenance of discipline'. In instances 
where the 'motivation of indignation' emerged only in the course of 
court hearings, commanders-in-chief and commanding officers should con- 
firm only those sentences which were in line with the 'military and political 
aspects' of the war in the east. Haider and Miiller of course foresaw the risk of 
arbitrary excesses by individual members of the forces if they relaxed the 
obligation of the judiciary authority to prosecute criminal offences. They tried 
to avert the degeneration of the fighting forces by emphasizing in their 
draft that, on the one hand, a soldier was in all cases bound by the orders of 
his superiors, and that, on the other, each chain-of-command superior 
should make full use of the latitude granted him by the wartime criminal- 
proceedings regulations of 1938 and by the order of the commander-in-chief 
of the army of November 1939 for imposing disciplinary punishments in all 
cases where these would be justified by the offence and the person of the 
offender. 

Warlimont ruled that Lehmann, with all due expedition and after consulta- 
tion with the army and the Luftwaffe High Commands, should submit a new 
draft. Lehmann therefore, on the basis of the existing drafts of 28 April and 6 
May and after consultation with Lieutenant-General Miiller and Air Force 
General Jeschonnek, as well as with the heads of their legal departments, 
produced a further draft, which he sent to Jodl and Warlimont on 9 May. 
Lehmann's covering letter, explaining its origin and contents, is exceedingly 
revealing. It shows that Haider 6 ' wanted to retain for the Wehrmacht courts 
certain rights to concern themselves with criminal offences by civilians. 
Lehmann, on the other hand, like his professional colleagues in the other legal 
departments, was quite ready, for the duration of hostilities and during the 
first pacification phase, to eliminate Wehrmacht jurisdiction over local inhabi- 
tants completely. But they considered it 'absolutely necessary' to reintroduce 
Wehrmacht justice 'at the appropriate time'. 'Once we take this step,' 
Lehmann explained to his superiors, 



" WFSt/Abt. L IV/Verw. g.Kdos. Chefs., note for report, 11 May 1941, ibid. 
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population were likewise to be instantly 'crushed with the utmost means, up 
to and including the annihilation of the attacker'. Where such measures had 
been omitted, 'elements suspected of an offence' were to be immediately 
brought before an officer, who would decide on their execution by firing- 
squad. Against localities from which the Wehrmacht had been 'insidiously or 
treacherously' attacked, if 'circumstances' prevented the swift identification of 
individual culprits, 'collective forcible measures' could be put into effect by 
any officer not below the rank of battalion commander. 

The second pan, 'Treatment of criminal offences by members of the 
Wehrmacht and its train against local inhabitants', laid down that there was no 
obligation to prosecute, 'not even if the offence is simultaneously a military 
felony or offence'. In judging such actions the judiciary authority should in 
each case take into account 'that the collapse in 1918, the subsequent 
sufferings of the German people, and the struggle of National Socialism with 
the countless blood sacrifices of the movement were primarily due to Bolshe- 
vik influence and that no German has forgotten that'. An artificial justification 
of criminal offences was thus being created in advance, resembling that in 
Hitler's amnesty decree of 4 October 1939. At that time it was ruled, alluding 
to the 'Bromberg [Bydgosc] bloody Sunday', that there should be no punish- 
ment for actions committed 'out of indignation over the atrocities committed 
by Poles'.* 5 The ruling for Barbarossa now was that the judiciary authority 
should nevertheless start court-martial proceedings if there was a danger of the 
fighting forces degenerating. Haider's and Miiller's proposals for a disciplinary 
punishment of offences had not been accepted. 

The third part held the commanding officers in the field personally respon- 
sible for having all officers of the units under their command thoroughly 
briefed on the principles of part 1. Along with their juridical directives, their 
legal advisers should also be informed of the 'political intentions of the 
leadership'. The judiciary authority should confirm only those sentences 
which were in line with those intentions — meaning the intentions voiced by 
Hitler on 30 March. 

The 'Fuhrer decree' of 13 May 1941 was not only an 'example of the 
systematic projection of National Socialist "legal thinking" on to an ideologi- 
cal enemy' 66 but also reflected to a considerable extent the experience of the 
First World War, 'the sufferings of East Prussia', 6 ? after the invasion of 
Russian troops. Their rigorous behaviour towards the German population had 
not been forgotten: as early as 1925 it had been pilloried in an official history 
as the importation of Asiatic customs into German cultural territory. 68 The 

Quoted according to Krausnick and Wilhelm, Die Truppe des Welianschauungskrieges, 82. 
"* Messerschmidt, Wehrmacht, 409. 

' 7 Thus the heading of a chapter in vol. ii of the archival work 'Der Wekkrieg 1914 bis 1918' (pp. 
318 f(.). See Gause, Rouen in Ostpreuflen. 
w 'Der VFeltkrieg 1914 bis 1918', ii. 326. 
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In his supplement to part u of the 'Fuhrer decree' on the treatment of 
criminal actions by Wehrmacht members against local inhabitants 
Brauchitsch stressed the duty of all superior officers 

under all circumstances to prevent arbitrary excesses by individual members of the 
army, so as to be in good time to prevent the degeneration of the troops. The individual 
soldier must not reach a point where, in dealing with local inhabitants, he does or omits 
to do whatever seems right to him; rather, he is in all instances bound by the orders of his 
officers. 

Timely intervention by all officers must 'help' to maintain 'discipline, the basis 
of our successes'. Significant incidents under parts i and H were to be reported 
by the fighting forces to OKH as special occurrences. 

This 'disciplinary decree' on the one hand limited the right of an officer to 
order the shooting of local inhabitants to 'serious cases of rebellion' and, on 
the other, transferred personal and human responsibility for the choice of 
means down to company commander level. The army command, however, 
must surely have realized that by this decree the methods of warfare in the east 
became dependent on the education, attitude, and ideology of each individual 
officer. If it had really wished to prevent an undermining of the troops' sense 
of justice as a result of the ideological precepts of the supreme leadership, then 
at least it should not have made a contribution of its own towards the bending 
of international law, and should have more vigorously resisted the limitation of 
its jurisdiction. Brauchitsch's supplements by no means rescinded the 'Fuhrer 
decree'. 

Even before the 'Fuhrer decree' was passed on with his comments by the 
army commander-in-chief on 24 May, the fighting forces were briefed on the 
handling of jurisdiction in the theatre of operations by the head of the 'legal 
section' on the staff of the 'general with special duties', Oberstkriegsgerichtsrat 
Dr Erich Lattmann: army jurisdiction was being suspended with regard to 
local inhabitants. There was no punishment, only military measures and 
combat. Every guerrilla would be shot. Against localities from which there was 
any shooting collective forcible measures were necessary: 'No setting on fire, 
but 30 men to be shot.' Army jurisdiction would not be reintroduced until 
after the conclusion of operations. Prosecution of punishable actions by sol- 
diers against local inhabitants might be dispensed with. 'Prosecution only if 
discipline demands intervention. (Motivation is decisive, indignation over 
atrocities).'" 

That there was a close connection between the limitation of jurisdiction and 

" Minutes of Ic/AO of Eleventh Army of the conference at OKH/GenQu on 16 May, BA-MA, 
Alliierte Prozesse 9, NOKW-486. See those of la of 285th Security Division, BA-MA RH 26-285/ 
4. As early as 9 May 1941 it had been remarked at a conference of Ic (intelligence officers) at the 
office of die commander of the rear army area North that the 'experience' acquired during the 
occupation of France had suggested that court-martial sentences on civilians there had been 'very 
lenient' and had thus merely encouraged further acts of sabotage. That was why 'measures' were 
needed to have the severest penalities imposed on civilians from the start (BA-MA RH 19 HI/722). 
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and submit a statement of incident. The judiciary authority would then decide 
whether an obligation to prosecute existed or whether the matter was to be 
dealt with by disciplinary means. Court proceedings should be instituted in all 
cases where discipline was threatened and there was a risk of degeneration of 
the troops, 'especially in the case of sexual offences'.? 6 The 'general with 
special dunes' and his legal advisers once more took up their earlier proposal 
of 6 May 1941 and called on army judges to remind chain-of-command 
superiors of article 16a of the wartime criminal-proceedings regulations of 17 
August 1 938. 77 Under that article they were authorized to deal with criminal 
offences by NCOs and other ranks by disciplinary measures. But were these 
officers sufficiently informed on the application of the disciplinary code? 
Probably not, as it was found that in the area of Eleventh Army the younger 
company commanders in particular, and officers commissioned for the dura- 
tion in general, had no detailed knowledge of the possible extension of their 
disciplinary powers to offences committed by their subordinates which in 
themselves were also liable to prosecution in a court. 78 

Although the army had acted against guerrillas with the utmost rigour even 
during the Polish campaign, the OKW 'Decree on the execution of army 
jurisdiction in the Barbarossa territory and on special measures by the fighting 
forces' of 13 May 1941 nevertheless, despite the army commander-in-chief's 
supplements, marked the formal beginning of a new road. With it, the Armed 
Forces and Army High Commands largely accepted Hitler's intentions, while 
simultaneously, against the background of Polish experience, endeavouring to 
counteract any possible effects which the ideological war against 'Jewish 
Bolshevism' might have on discipline and good order among the troops. In 
spite of the supplements of the commander-in-chief of the army, the com- 
mander-in-chief of Army Group Centre, Field Marshal Fedor von Bock, still 
felt that the jurisdiction decree was virtually giving any soldier the right 'to 
shoot, from in front or from behind, at any Russian he regards — or pretends 
to regard — as a guerrilla. The ruling waives any obligation to prosecute any 
action on such lines, even if a military felony or offence has been committed.' 19 
Protest was also voiced in the staff of Fourth Army HQ and in that of LVII 

* Note by the army judge of Eleventh Army HQ for the commanding officers' conference on 
18 June 1941 (BA-MA RH 20-1 t/n), minute by Ie/AO HI of Army Group North, 10 June 1941 
(BA-MARH 19III/722), and of the Ic of Armoured Group 3 (BA-MA RH 21-3/v. 423). On 4 June 
1941 the general, special duties, had expounded the 'Fiihrer decree' to the army and army-group 
chiefs of staff, pointing out that the holder of the jurisdiction (Gerichisketr) was entitled to refer 
criminal offences against local inhabitants back to disciplinary action. Confirmation and execu- 
tion of death sentences, however, were in the hands of army C.-in-C.s and no longer with the 
forces in the field (minute of the chiefs of staff of Eighteenth Army and Army Group North, BA- 
MA 18. Armee, 19601/2). 

" H.Dv. 3/13, reprint Jan. 1940, Berlin, 1941. Important in the present context is annexe 6. 

* Report on activity of Abt. HI (Law) Eleventh Army HQ for the period 5 Oct. 1940-31 Oct. 
1941, sgd. Dr Weber, BA-MA RH 20-t 1/386. 

» Bock, Tagebuch, vol. ii (4 June 1941), MGFA P-210. See Gersdorff, Soldat im Untergang, 
87 ft 
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Armoured Corps. The Fourth Army's Ic, Major (General Staff) Erich 
Helmdach, enquired about the 'Fiihrer decree' with the army affairs depart- 
ment of OKH and with the Wehrmacht propaganda department in the 
Wehrmacht operations staff, pointing out that the 'radical measures' ordered 
would render a sensible businesslike policy in the occupied territories difficult 
and would 'stun' the local population. Colonel (General Staff) Hasso von 
Wede , head of the Wehrmacht propaganda department, promised to inform 
Jodl along those lines.* In mid-June 1041, at a commanding officers' confer- 
ence of LVII Armoured Corps (which was commanded by Armoured Troops 
General Adolf Kuntzen), the passing-on of the army commander-in-chief's 
instruction was forbidden for the time being and further supplements were 
foreshadowed.*' On the other hand, the guidelines for the treatment of politi- 
cal commissars, announced at the same time, did not cause any offence either 
in the Fourth Army staff or in that of LVII Armoured Corps. That such 
protests against the 'Fiihrer decree' on the limitation of army jurisdiction were 
primarily motivated by military concerns on the part of commanders emerges, 
among other things, from an instruction by the commander-in-chief of the 
rearward land-force area South, Infantry General Karl von Roques. He drew 
his subordinate commanders' attention to the fact that Brauchitsch's decree 
had 'increased their responsibility' for discipline among their men. 'Wherever 
officers do not show themselves up to that task, and wherever the first signs of 
degeneration might appear, I expect immediate firm action by the next higher- 
ranking officer.' 82 

(c) The 'Commissar Order' 

Closely linked, both ideologically and legally, with the jurisdiction decree were 
the OKW 'Guidelines on the treatment of political commissars' of 6 June 
1941- It would also be extremely unrealistic to assume that the lifting of 
obligatory prosecution had not deliberately allowed for a radical treatment 
of Soviet commissars. That was why the general with special duties with the 
commander-in-chief of the army' on 6 May simultaneously submitted to 
UKW a draft for the limitation of army jurisdiction and a draft of 'Guidelines 
concerning exponents of political authority . . . \*> In both of them the latter 
group were described as 'exponents of the Jewish-Bolshevik system' and 



2^J^: K4 ' KTB " Eintragc (Fourth H Q> war-diary entries), 14-16 June 1941, BA-MA RH 
4/I'. s^S." A ™° Ured CofpS ' comma "dmg officers' conference, 17 June 194., copy, BA-MA RW 

" Befh. riickw. Heeresgebici 103 [commander rear army area itv, (i.e. South)], Abt. Ia No 056/ 
4- 8-Kdos., 12 June ,94,, betr. Behandlung fcindlicher Zivilpersonen un d Straftaten 
I offence TT^ Zivi *-<"* n ("Treatment of enemy cHHans and crimi- 
nal otlences by Wehrmacht members against enemy civilians], BA-MA RH 33/155 The officer 
commanding 45 th Inf. Div. HI™ on , 7 June ,94, drew his unit commanders' attention 
responsibility resulting for them from the 'Fiihrer decree', BA-MA RH 26-45/16 

* OKH/Gen.z.b.V. b. ObdH No. 75/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 6 May .941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 577. 
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held responsible for 'atrocities' and 'undermining and disruptive activities in 
the past'. Against whom or when was not stated, although, given the measure 
of ideological agreement between Wehrmacht and National Socialism, the 
answer could be assumed to be known. Haider's comment on the two 
drafts of Lieutenant-General Muller and his legal adviser Dr Lattmann was; 
'Troops must do their share in the ideological struggle of the eastern cam- 
paign.' 84 The chief of the Army General Staff regarded the draft for the 
intended shooting of the commissars as entirely 'along the lines of the last 
Fiihrer address to the generals' on 30 March 194 1. In his initiative of 6 May 
1941 Muller referred the OKw* to an 'instruction given him as early as 31 
March 1941'. This cannot have been an order by Hitler, because when the 
head of the homeland defence department on the Wehrmacht operations 
staff received the OKH decree, Warlimont wanted to have examined the 
question of whether a written decree of that kind was actually necessary. It 
seems, therefore, that the 'general with special duties', who on legal matters 
received his instructions from the chief of the Army General Staff, had acted 
on Haider's direction. The OKH draft of 6 May 1941 envisaged the 'liq 
uidation' of all political functionaries captured by the army. Their execution 
was to be ordered by an officer with disciplinary powers. Only the execution 
of 'qualified managers of economic and technical enterprises' was subject 
to the condition that they had opposed the Wehrmacht. The political instruc- 
tors (commissars) in the Soviet forces were categorized as political function- 
aries and not accorded combatant status. 'Special importance attaches to 
their immediate identification among the prisoners and to their separation, 
because they in particular are able to continue their propaganda as prisoners 
of war in the homeland.' Their rearward transportation was forbidden. They 
were, if possible, to be 'finished off' at the POW collecting-points, or at the 
latest in the transit camps. In the rearward land-force area civilian officials and 
commissars were to be handed over to the action commandos of the security 
police and the SD, whereas 'troop commissars' were to be shot on the spot 
by the fighting forces themselves. The unlawful killing of captured troop 
commissars and civilian functionaries was justified by the increased threat 
they represented to the safety of the troops and to the pacification of the 
conquered territories. With that draft Haider, Muller, and Lattmann fully and 
unreservedly accepted Hitler's wish that political commissars were not to be 
regarded as combatants and thus not granted the protection of the Geneva 
Convention. 

It seems that Lattmann gave an expose of the principal stipulations of the 
OKH draft to the officers assembled at the Wiinsdorf armoured-troops train- 
ing-centre on 16 May 1941, because the Eleventh Army Ic/AO (intelligence 
and security officer) made a note: 'Political commissars to be handed over to 



"* Haider, Diaries, 907 (6 May 1941). 
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'Guidelines on the treatment of political commissars' of 6 June 1 941. 'In the 
struggle against Bolshevism the enemy cannot be expected to behave in ac- 
cordance with the principles of humanity or international law. In particular 
political commissars of all kinds, as the real exponents of resistance, can be 
expected to indulge in a hate-rilled, cruel, and inhuman treatment of those of 
our men they have taken prisoner.' The troops should realize that in this 
struggle any consideration for 'such elements' on grounds of international law 
would be a mistake. They were not only the 'originators of barbaric Asiatic 
fighting methods', but also represented a danger to the safety of the troops and 
the rapid pacification of the conquered territories. Political commissars, there- 
fore, 'if captured in battle or while resisting, are as a matter of principle to be 
finished off with the weapon at once 1 . The following rules were to apply. First, 
in the area of operations political commissars of whatever kind or rank, even 
if only suspected 'of resistance, sabotage, or instigation of these', were to be 
'treated' according to the jurisdiction decree. Second, commissars in the Red 
Army were not to be regarded as soldiers and were to be 'separated' from 
prisoners of war on the battlefield itself, and 'finished off'. Non-suspect 
civilian political commissars should initially not be 'harmed'. Only subse- 
quendy should a decision be made about allowing them to continue in their 
post or handing them over to the special commandos of the security police and 
the SD. 'In reading a verdict the [officer's] personal impression of the political 
stance and attitude of the commissar has to be given greater weight than the 
facts of the case, which may be difficult to prove.' Relevant 'incidents' with 
commissars were to be reported through Ic channels. None of these measures, 
however, must be allowed to hold up operations; there should be no 'search 
and purge actions' by the fighting forces. In the rearward land-force area 
commissars arrested 'for questionable behaviour' were to be handed over to 
the action group or the action commandos of the security police and SD. 

On 8 June 1941 these guidelines, amplified by two supplements, were 
notified in writing by Brauchitsch to the army groups, armies, and armoured 
groups." Commanding officers and commanders-in-chief were to be briefed 
only verbally. The commander-in-chief of the army ruled, first, that the 
prerequisite of action against a political commissar must be 'that the person in 
question opposes, or intends to oppose, the German Wehrmacht by a specific 
identifiable action or attitude'. Secondly, Brauchitsch ordered that 'the finishing 
off of the political commissars in the forces must take place after their separa- 
tion, outside the combat zone proper, inconspicuously, on the order of an officer. 
Brauchitsch — probably more so than Haider — feared the effects of the fighting 
forces on the state and wished to tie the ordered measures, as he had done in 
the jurisdiction decree, to the decision of an officer. However, Brauchitsch's 

»' OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (IV/Qu) No. 44822/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 6 June 194], BA-MA H 3/1; 
Jacobsen, 'Kommissarbefehr, No. 12; Fall Barbarossa, No. 100. 

»' OKH/Gen.z.b.V. b. ObdH/Gr.R. Wes. No. 91/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 8 June 1941; Jacobsen, 
'Kommissarbefehr, No. ly, Fait Barbarossa, No. 102. 
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the: spot at the order of an officer'. The' commissars in the Soviet civilian 
administration were to be shot only if they participated 'in hostilities, sab- 
otage, etc.'.' 6 Following a commanding officers' conference in the 22nd Infan- 
try Division, the Ic briefed the adjutants on the 'treatment of political 
commissars, Jews, and other prisoners'." What the forces knew about the Red 
Army's war commissars was based on the official publication The Wartime 
Forces of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics of 15 January 1941 and on an 
order by the war commissar for defence of 21 January 1941 .s* The commissars, 
these explained, were identified by a red star with a gold-embroidered hammer 
and sickle on the sleeves of their uniform. But there appeared to be uncertainty 
about the level at which a commissar was employed. Thus it was announced 
in the 454th Security Division on 20 June 1941 that there was a political 
commissar with each company, who, after capture, had to be shot outside the 
combat zone on the order of an officer." That information was incorrect, since 
at company, battery, and squadron level there was only a political guidance 
officer, a politruk. Not until the end of August 1941 were the guidelines on the 
treatment of commissars extended to cover politruks."" 

In the discussion on the two unlawful decrees after the war the 'Guidelines 
on the treatment of political commissars' played a far greater part than the 
'Fuhrer decree' on the limitation of army jurisdiction. This was due to the fact 
that the ordered execution of the commissars within the army was a more 
conspicuous breach of international law. For a specific group of the Soviet 
leadership the reinforced obligation of execution no longer depended even on 
the mere suspicion of 'guerrilla activity' or resistance to the Wehrmacht, but 
'solely on the holding of a certain function in the opponent's system of 
government'. 101 It was quite simply postulated that the field commissar was 
not a soldier but a party functionary. And the Bolshevik cadres alone were 
believed capable of organizing resistance in the hinterland. With the additional 
equation of Bolshevism and Jewry by the Wehrmacht it is not surprising that 
as early as 1935 the draft of a leaflet defamed the 'gentlemen commissars and 
party functionaries' as 'mostly filthy Jews*. In it the Red Army men were 

* BA-MA RH 24-4/34. l n contrast, the entry of 13 June 1941 in the diary of the general 
commanding XIII Army Corps, Inf. Gen. Hans Felber, states: 'Map exercise with divisional 
commanders. Commissar order discussed. Rejected' (ibid. N 67/1). 

" On 20 June 1941, BA-MA RH 26-22/66; see 22. Div./Abt. la No. 437/41 g.Kdos., 20 June 
1941, BA-MA RH 26-22/67. 

" OKH/GenStdH/OQu IV, Abt. Fr.H. Ost (II), No. 100/41, 15 Jan. 1041, BA-MA RHD 18/ 
210, and Kdo.Pz.Gr. 4, Ic No. 360/41, 6 May 1941, annexe 2; Befehl des Volkskommissars fur 
Verteidigung der UdSSR [Order of the People's Commissar for the Defence of the USSR} No. 
30, 21 Jan. 1941, concerning military and political preparation of the forces for the training-year 
1941, BA-MA RH 21-4/265. 

** Notes on commanding officers' conference on 20 June 1941, Ziff, 3, BA-MA RH 26-454/6. 

"° See sect. II.vn.2 at n. 208. 

101 Krausntck, 'KommissarbefehP, 712. On the Institute of Military Commissars in the Red 
Army see sect. I.ii.i at nn. 16 and 27 (Hoffmann), and the contemporary account by Reitenbaeh, 
UdSSR, 88 ff. 
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tional institutions, especially those for officers. Immediately before the out- 
break of the war Hitler's real main theses came to predominate in the syllabus 
over the earlier programme, 'which was to demonstrate to the soldier the 
identity of military and National Socialist attitudes'. ""' Thus it was stated in 
an article in Schulungshefte fur den Unterricht tiber nationakozialistische 
Weltanschauung und nationalpoiitische Zielsetzung [Instruction pamphlets for 
the teaching of National Socialist ideology and national political objectives], 
published since 1939 by OKW/Inland, that the struggle against Jewry would 
continue even when the last Jew had left Germany: 'the struggle against world 
Jewry', which 'is trying to incite all the nations of the world against Ger- 
many'. 108 This represented a logical restatement of Hitler's 'prophecy' of 30 
January 1939. 

Although the Wehrmacht propaganda department had been responsible for 
the armed forces' psychological welfare since April 1939, Rosenberg, as Hit- 
ler's delegate for the supervision of the NSDAP's spiritual and ideological 
education, succeeded towards the end of 1940, in a 'working agreement' with 
the OKW chief of staff, in securing his influence on the ideological schooling 
of the Wehrmacht as well.' 09 Brauchitsch had already issued guidelines for the 
ideological education of officers and other ranks at the beginning of October 
1940. Among the main points in five subject areas were: racial purity, Ftihrer 
state, securing German living-space. As teaching and lecture aids the army 
commander-in-chief recommended Hitler's Mein Kampf, the NSDAP's 'in- 
struction circulars', and OKW's 'instruction pamphlets'. Because of the offi- 
cial German-Soviet alliance, no direct mention was made of the danger of 
'Jewish Bolshevism'.' 10 

The 'Guidelines for the behaviour of the fighting forces in Russia', worked 
out in agreement with OKH, were ready in mid-May 194! and went out to the 
Wehrmacht services." 1 However, they were to be notified to the men only 
together with Hitler's order of the day. These guidelines were to indoctrinate 
the troops and ensure the implementation of the jurisdiction decree and the 
guidelines on the commissars. Their key sentences read: 

I. I. Bolshevism is the mortal enemy of the National Socialist German people. Germany's 
struggle is aimed against that disruptive ideology and its exponents, 
i. That struggle demands ruthless and energetic action against Bolshevik agitators, 
guerrillas, saboteurs, Jans and the complete liquidation of any active or passive 
resistance. 

, ° 7 Messerschmidt, 'Politische Erziehung', 273; id., Wehrmacht, 232 ff. 

"* 1st year (1939). fasc - 5> quoted according 10 Messerschmidt, 'Politische Erziehung', 276. 

"» Ibid. 268-9. 

"• ObdH/GenStdH/OQu I No. 500/40, 7 Oct. 1940, annexe i, BA-MA, 09. le.Inf.Div., 21400/ 
17; Fall Barbarossa, No. 71. See Bartov, Eastern From, 82 ff. 

"' OKW/WFSt/AbT. L (IV/Qu) No. 44560/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 19 May 1941, Besondere 
Anordnungen No. 1 zur WeisungNo. 21 [Special instructions No. 1 on Directive No. 2 1], annexe 
3, BA-MA RH 31-I/v. 40; OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/Abt. Kriegsverwaltung No. 11/0514/41 g.Kdos. 
Chefs., 23 May 1941, BA-MA RH 22/12. 
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but the 'information' on the commissar, prepared by the Wehrmacht propa- 
ganda department, was to facilitate the implementation of that unlawful 
decree. In the first June issue of 'Information for the troops', therefore, the 
definition of Bolshevism contained in the 'Guidelines on the behaviour of the 
fighting forces' was extended. Not only was the Bolshevik system presented as 
infiltrated, pervaded, and dominated by Jews; the propaganda formulas were 
also designed to facilitate a ruthless conduct of the struggle. 

Anyone who has ever looked into the face of a Red commissar knows what Bolsheviks 
are. There is no need here for theoretical reflections. It would be an insult to animals 
if one were to call the features of these, largely Jewish, tormentors of people bestial. 
They are the embodiment of the infernal, of personified insane hatred of everything 
that is noble humanity. In the shape of these commissars we witness the revolt of the 
subhuman against noble blood. The masses whom they are driving to their deaths with 
every means of icy terror and lunatic incitement would have brought about the end of 
all meaningful life, had that incursion not been prevented at the last moment." 6 

Machine-guns and bombs were to speak the decisive word. Adolf Hitler was 
apostrophized as the 'instrument of providence' for the salvation of Europe 
from Bolshevism. 

Hitler moreover thought it necessary at the beginning of June 1941 to draw 
the forces' attention, by means of leaflets, to all the possibilities of 'treacherous 
warfare of which we believe the enemy capable'." 7 These, however, were to be 
distributed only at the beginning of operations, as their premature publication 
might suggest these very possibilities to the enemy. Hitler evidently did not 
regard as sufficient the 'Memo sheet on the particular nature of Russian 
warfare', distributed by the department 'foreign armies East' on 25 January 
1941 down to platoon level; this had not contained the element of 'treach- 
ery'." 8 Hitler considered that element to be realistic in that the enemy might 
poison routes of retreat, food-stores, seed-grain, and wells. As a centralized 
revision of such leaflets by the department for foreign armies East was no 
longer possible for technical (printing) reasons, the department asked the 
army groups, armies, and armoured groups to prepare them locally but not to 
distribute them before the day of the attack."' These leaflets bore headlines 
such as 'Watch out!' or 'Do you know the enemy?' 

Although Hitler had ordered the planning and execution of a war of con- 
quest and annihilation, responsibility for the war was nevertheless to be 
shuffled on to the enemy. The slogans of a war 'forced on Germany* and of 
Germany's 'encirclement', first used in 1939, were dished up again on 21 and 
22 June 194 1. In nearly identical proclamations to the German people and to 

"* Quoted according to Messerschmidt, Wehrmacht, 326-7. 

ObdH/i. GenSt.Offz. No. 165/41 g.Kdos, BA-MA H 3/1. 
"" BA-MA RHD 18/233. " was reissued in Jan. 1942. 

"» OKH/GenStdH/OQu IV/Fr.H. Ost (unnumbered), 13 June 1941, BA-MA H 3/1. 
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national state'. Tor more than two decades [i.e. since mi] the JeTh 

fhe whS m M m CO " h3Ve endeaTOured "> «t not on ly Germany but 

he whole of Europe ablaze.' Ceaselessly they had tried to force their domina- 
tion upon Germany and the rest of the European states. They had also 
organized the coup in Belgrade on 2 y March 1941. The declared task of *e 
German army m the east was "the security of Europe and thus the salvation of 

iVinc, 1 -1 l°f* quen f> °P erated as *e guardian of European culture 
agamst Jewish Bolshev IS m'. It was intended to produce in Germany the sense 
of a ,ust war against the Soviet Union, even though the thesis of a preventive 
war was not fully deveioped by German propaganda until after 22 June 
Among the German population the news of the beginning of the German- 
Soviet war caused 'the greatest surprise . . . especially the present moment for 
the offensive in the east .'=' 

The ideological justifications of the German attack clearly eclipsed all other 
explanations, such as reference to the massive deployment of the Red Army 
along Germany s eastern frontier. The entirely secondary character of the 

preventive-war argument at that time, as against the ideological argument, 
emer g from ^ f ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^£ 

nons, the version of 'fire being returned' used in i 939 was absent. The 
Wehrmacht propaganda department was nevertheless instructed the same day 
hat reports from the front should 'explok' the Soviet concentrations in the - 
frontier areas by pointmg out 'that the Russians were deployed "ready to 

^ GCrman aCti ° n ' ^ th£ref0re beCn 
Because his aggressive intentions were all too clearly governed by other 
motivations, H,tler had made a further attempt the previous week to cLZZ 
the generals and admirals, in a 'lengthy political address'"* at the Reich 
chancellery, of the need for a war against the Soviet Union-even though Z 

ff - and 101 Ba,fo - -7. s « Pietrow . 

'" Metdungen am dem Reich, 155 

" essus?; z?z? Kdos - chefs - " ,unc * 941 ' ba ^ rw «*- ' 
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'Situation Report No. i' of the department for foreign armies East in the Army 
General Staff on Soviet intentions, dated 15 March 1941, had assessed the 
moving up of Soviet troops to the frontier as a 'defensive measure' in response 
to the identifiable German reinforcements.' 1 * The expected victory over the 
Soviet Union would not only secure Germany's foodstuff and raw-material 
supplies for the foreseeable future,' 1 ' but would also ensure Germany's free- 
dom in the rear. Victory over the Soviet Union would induce Britain to 
abandon the 'hopeless further struggle'. Realization that American aid, in view 
of Germany's now unassailable position of power on the Continent and of the 
successes scored by the Luftwaffe and U-boats against British supplies, would 
now come too late would promote London's readiness for peace.' 16 However, 
Hitler's optimism, which was widespread also among the officer corps at all 
levels, was to prove an illusion. 

The reason for such a detailed account of the attitude of OKW, OKH, and 
commanders in the field towards the role assigned to the Wehrmacht by Hitler 
in his ideological war against the Soviet Union is that it provides additional 
criteria for the assessment of relations Fbetween the army and Hitler. By 
transforming Hitler's ideological intentions towards the Soviet enemy into 
military orders, the Wehrmacht and Army High Commands assisted in turn- 
ing the Wehrmacht into an instrument in the war of annihilation against 
'Jewish Bolshevism'. SS operations and military combat were thus linked into 
an indissoluble whole in order thus to 'ensure a durable guarantee of the 
conquered living-space'.' 27 The SS's deliberate racial-political operations 
against the 'Jewish-Bolshevik mortal enemy' were to be supported by the 
army's display of extreme ruthlessness and the greatest annihilating effect in its 
operations against the Red Army and its commissars, against Bolshevik func- 
tionaries, Jews, guerrillas, and the civilian population. To claim that only the 
action groups of the security police and SD were envisaged as creating the 
'basis for the definitive liquidation of Bolshevism" 18 would be to distort 
Hitler's intentions. The army too was regarded as a means to that end. The 
Army High Command in the spring of 1941 showed itself ready to fight the 
'ideological struggle' as well.' 1 ' In doing so it proceeded from the belief that, 
although the international law of war would have to be suspended because of 
the particular conditions of an ideological war, this would be only for a short 
time, given the expected swift victory over the Red Army. For Hitler, on the 

'« OKH/GenStdH/OQu IV/Abt. Fr.H. Ost (11) No. 33/4' gKdos. Chefs., 15 Mar. 1941. BA- 
MA RH 19 IH/722. 

"* See sect. I.ni.2(/) at n. 306 (Miiller). 

'* Bock, Tagebuch, vol. ii (14 June 1941), MGFA P-2to. Below, Hitlers Adjutant, 277, on the 
other hand, believes that Hitler declared on 1 4 June 194 1 : 'It isn't the land that we are after; rather, 
Bolshevism must be destroyed.' On Hitler's motivations see Goebbels, Diaries, trans. Taylor, 
413 ff. (16 June 194O- 

Messerschmidt, Wehrmacht, 396; see Hillgruber, 'Endlosung , 143. 

"» Minute of Ic/AO III H.Gr. Nord of the conference at OKW/Abw and OKH on 5-6 June 
1941, BA-MA RH 19 III/721. 

'» Haider, Diaries, 907 (6 May 1941). 
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other hand, the guidelines for co-operation between army and SS in the 
rearward areas and the execution of commissars and suspect civilians, were 
of fundamental significance against the background of his living-space policy 
To him the annihilation of the 'Jewish-Bolshevik leadership stratum', trie 
exterminate of the Jews, and the decimation of the Slav masses in the 
occupied terntories were the most important prerequisite for a racially 
pure unfolding of Germandom in the newly gained living-space. Along with 
his ideological force',-* the SS, the army too was to participate in the annihi- 
lation of Jewish Bolshevism'. Military combat for the conquest of living- 
space in the east, political and police measures for its security, and its econ- 
omic exploitation were only different facets of one great war of annihilation 
against die Sov,et Union and its population. 'For mastering the great 
dered^" ^ C °~° peration of ail em P'°yed bodies' was specifically or- 

As an explanation of the military leadership's falling into line with Hitler it 
would be totally inadequate to point to the principle of absolute obedience or 

nVJ 3 /o^ kb °" e ' C0ntemp0rat7 characte rizations of the generals in 
OKW and OKH as military technicians' (H. von Moltke) or as 'hopeless 
sergeants (U. von Hassell) are too superficial. Relations between the army 
and Hitler were determined also by a substantial measure of agreement on 
ideological questions."' Along with anti-Slavism and anti-Semidsm there was 
also a militant anti-Communism. Although a 'genuine blending of traditional 
and National Socialist elements in the image of Russia"* probably existed 
only for a few officers, a 'partial identity of objectives' (M. Messerschmidt) 
provided a sufficient basis for collaboration between army and National 
Socialism in the ideological war against the Soviet Union. 

The degree of conformity or affinity with Hitler's ideas achieved by some 
commanders-in-chief emerges from two examples. Colonel-General Georg 
von Kuchler, commander-in-chief of Eighteenth Army, addressing his div 
isional commanders on 25 April, observed: 

The political commissars and the GPU people are criminals. They are the people who 
enslave the populate. Read or hear the reports by ethnic German, on the doings and 
° h ^ ^ ^ ™ <° * P" before a court martia! and sentenced on 
the strength o the test.mony of the inhabitants. There is also the point that these 
measures should drive a wedge between the political leadership and the probably quite 
decent Russian soldiers^ When i, becomes known that we put the political commissars 
and GPU people straight before a court martial, there is a hope that the Russian troops 
and the populat.on themselves will free themselves from this servitude. In any case we 

"W'^Tff Wilh£ ' m ' DU ^ W^™*-™^*^, Wagner, 'Garde des 

This aspect is lacking in Miiller, 'Armee und Drittes Reich' 
Hillgruber, 'RuBland-Bild', 301. See Forster, 'New Wine in Old Skins?' 
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shall apply those measures. It will save us German blood and we shall make headway 
faster.'" : 

Kuchler thus characterized the Soviet commissars and NKVD members in 
the same terms which Haider had jotted down during Hitler's speech of 30 
March 1941. 

The following operations order of Armoured Group 4 likewise dates from 
before the first OKH draft on the treatment of the commissars and represents 
an independent transformation of Hitler's ideological intentions into an order. 
Colonel-General Erich Hoepner had this to say on the basis of combat against 
the Red Army: 

The war against Russians an essential phase in the German nation's struggle for 
existence. It is the ancient struggle of the Germanic peoples against Slavdom, the 
defence of European culture against the Muscovite-Asiatic tide, the repulse of Jewish 
Bolshevism. That struggle must have as its aim the shattering of present-day Russia 
and must therefore be waged with unprecedented hardness. Every combat action must 
be inspired, in concept and execution, by an iron determination to ensure the merci- 
less, total annihilation of the enemy. In particular, there must be no sparing the 
exponents of the present Russian Bolshevik system.'" 

Because the view of Lieutenant-Colonel (General Staff) Henning von 
Tresckow, the first general-staff officer of Army Group Centre — 'if interna- 
tional law is to be infringed it should be done by the Russians and not by 
us" J 6 — was not universally shared, Hitler was able to suspend vital norms of 
the law of war. Many officers quite simply shared his view that the war 
commissar in the Red Army was not an officer but an extra-combatant 
political functionary, who supervised the commanding officer and incited the 
men. That was why the commissar was denied the quality of a soldier and 
hence combatant status. Since 1933 the army command had supported the 
principle of sole command responsibility and had repeatedly insisted that 
political education too should remain in the hands of the officer and not be 
handed over to the Party. Many officers therefore accepted Hitler's suggestion 
of 30 March 1941 and regarded themselves as leaders in the struggle against a 
hostile ideology, against 'Jewish Bolshevism'. Thus 'the called-for unity of 
soldierdom and National Socialism became reality to a high degree'. This 
made an institution such as the commissars appear unnecessary on the Ger- 
man side. For most officers the Soviet Union, the state of Lenin and Stalin, 
represented a threat to German hegemony in Europe. They agreed with Hitler 

'« Handwritten notes by Kuchler, BA-MA 18. Armee, 19601/2. On his observations on the 
political intentions vis-a-vis the Soviet Union see sect. 1. 1.3 at n. 122. 

'» Kdr. Pz.Gt. 4, la No. 20/41 g.Kdos., 2 May 1941, Aufmarsch- und Kampfanweisung 
'Barbarossa' [Deployment and operational instruction Barbarossa], study, annexe 2: Kampf 
funning [conduct of operations], BA-MA LVI. A.K., 17956/73. The latest biography of Hoepner 
(Bucheler, Hoepner, I27ff.) unfortunately fails to mention this at all. 

Ij6 Engd, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 103 (10 May 1941). 

" 7 Messerschmidt, 'Verhaltnis', 18. 
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that the future development of the German nation required the attainment of 
aterntonany unassa.lable and economically setf-sufficient great-power sta^s 
2^T° ^'T^ ? reventive ™ the east met with unqual £d 

tio'n 7fH Ted g A ° ffiCerS ' S ° mUCh b — ° f modernfl 

t.on of he Red Army but because of their own-predominantly military and 
pohtical-^oncepts of Germany's role in Europe and in the world 
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• The Conduct of Operations 



i. The Army and Navy 
Ernst Klink 
(a) The Opening of the Campaign 

th» i7 "un™* separating the German and Sov et 'spheres of inter«f> - 
the European war which had h<-<n.n ;„ c . u s P" c res or interest 

0) IT"""'"" ° F A " MY °»°"' CENTRE UNTIL THE CAPTURE 
OF THE ■LAND-.MDOB- .ETTEN V,T„ SK A1)D S MOL,N S k 

(See the Annexe Volume, No 5) 

chief of his operations department, Major-General von GreiffenbeS rnTr! 
t° a ff m Al er " ,n " C !: ief ' Fkld MarSha ' ™ n B0Ck ' « ^ief of ^S g i„ e 

^ 1» ^ tlS times ofsunrise a,one - enti " *~ 

Cf. Annexe Vol., Nos. 2 and I 

J Hatd!rW? Chief ,° f general Staff ^ Twelfth Army J an ._ M ay ,04, 
Haiders description of 2<; lulv i<ui Jtv..™, 1 1. — * I 94L 
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from the fact that, in addition to the commander-in-chief, it had a second field 
marshal, Giinther von Kluge (commander-in-chief of Fourth Army), and that 
its two armoured groups were led by colonel-generals who, however, did not 
have the rank and authority of the commander-in-chief of an army but were 
merely 'commanders'. 5 

According to the deployment orders for Barbarossa, Army Group Centre 
was to advance on both sides of Minsk into the area around and north of 
Smolensk and destroy enemy forces in Belorussia to prepare the way for 
further advances to the north-east and east. 

The enemy's dispositions were: 6 the bulk of the mobile units under the 
command of the Soviet Western Front (Army General Pavlov) were organized 
in three army areas and deployed in a large salient extending far to the west 
between Brest-Litovsk and the Suvalki area. An additional army, Thirteenth 
Army, which also included mobile units (mechanized units and armoured 
brigades), was located around Minsk. Army Group Centre was therefore 
deployed to form strong, fast pincers on both wings. To capture the river 
crossings and at the same time co-ordinate the advance of the mobile units and 
the infantry, Armoured Group 2 under Colonel-General Guderian was as- 
signed to Fourth Army command for the initial operations, and Armoured 
Group 3 under Colonel-General Hermann Hoth was assigned to Ninth Army 
command (commander-in-chief Colonel-General Adolf Strauss). Fourth 
Army was to form an additional group to foil enemy attempts to break through 
to the west and was then to advance eastward from the middle of the front to 
close the encirclement ring forming near Bialystok, break the resistance of the 
encircled Soviet units, and eliminate them. 1st Cavalry Division, the only 
division of its kind the Germany army still had, was to cover the southern flank 
towards the Pripet marshes. 7 Army reserves consisted of a higher command 
{Hdheres Kommando) with four infantry divisions and a corps command with 
two infantry divisions as well as the motorized Brigade 900." 

The offensive on 22 June 1941 surprised the defensive forces of the Red 
Army.'' On the right wing Armoured Group 2 crossed the Bug at Brest- 
Litovsk, bypassing the fortress, which was to be attacked by XII Army Corps. 
The divisions of the two armoured corps on this front (XXIV and XXXXVII 
Armoured Corps) advanced rapidly, ignoring the enemy units on their flanks, 

the control of C.-in-C.s of army groups and armies by their superiors could be guaranteed in the 
event of a conflict between Haider's appeals and their local assessments of the situation was yet 
to emerge. 

s This led to a personal intervention by the C.-in-C. of the army in the question of the 
assignment of the armoured groups for the attack on 22 June 1941. 

6 Cf. the Annexe Vol., No. I . For all movements of the army and objectives reached cf. the daily 
reports, not cited individually here, of the operations department of the army general staff in KTB 
OKWi. 490-873 (30 Dec. 1941), ii. 181 ff. 

* 1st Cavalry Div. was reorganized into 24th Armd Div. on 28 Nov. 194 1 . 

* This brigade was equipped with tanks captured in France. 

* Rohricht, Kesselschlacht, 21 ft, example 111, 'Der Ansatz der Heeresgroppe Mine bei der 
Erbffhung des Rufilandfeldzuges im Juni 1941'; for both armoured groups cf. ibid. 48ft; 
Hofmann, Feldzug, pt. 11, 2, MGFA P-( 14b; Geyer, IX. Armeekorps, 28. 
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which were to be eliminated by the infantry later. On the northern wing of the 
army group Armoured Group 3 captured intact the three bridges over £e 

STask OnYA MCr ;? ne ' eSSemial PrereqUiSitC f ° r ** ^ ™ fi '™ 
oi its task. On 24 June the armoured group reached Vilnius and prepared to 

move on to Vitebsk. Its commander believed this would be in accoZ wi* 

.ts objecuve of preventing the enemy's escape over the Dvina and the Dnieper^ 

££25 hC ^ ^ CXPeCt *" an advanCe in would encode; 

any significant resistance. Accordingly, even after receiving the order to tum 

o eZ S \ u eC T, °l B ° riS0V and Mi " sk ' Hoth atte ^d to obta* 

LZT VT Ch ' ef ° f ^ am,y 8Cneral staff to c ™ ti ™= *• advance 
eastward But h,s request was rejected and he was instructed, together wS 
Armoured Group 2, to form an outer ring east of Minsk in orde to prevent *e 

IZTJv ^ dmm8h ** ^ e ™^ment formed by th 721 

corps of Fourth and Nmth Armies east of Bialystok. As on 23 June Haider was 

11^™^ 10 WhCther ±G Red Amy WOU,d stand «* fight nea * 

ont.er or withdraw eastwards he gave priority to the certain destruction of 
strong enemy forces and not to deep penetrations behind the front At the 
same tune, however, he sought to limit the use of mobile uZ on Z 
encrc ement fronts to an unavoidable minimum. Strong advance units w£ 
to capture the crossings on the upper Dnieper at Mogilev and Orsha as well as 
the Dvina crossings at Vitebsk and Polotsk » 

ke^uotthlnrH 1 C ° mpleteIy SuccessfuI > a "d the infantry could not 

Sh Lrft if advanCmg ™ ^ P^s of the four Soviet armies 
wh,ch had broken out moved eastward in front of Army Group Centre until 
the last units were surrounded near Novogrodek on 9 July. But even Xn 
numerous Red Army soldiers avoided capture, and their P reL« as ^ans 
and roaming groups was quickly felt in rear areas. As an undesirable conse 

r traC ? d rCSiStanCe !n thC P ° CketS ' mobi,e ™*» -mainedTd 
dow n there and were delayed in resuming their advance eastward. Not surpris- 

S^H f I' ClrCUmStances * e commanders of the armoured units were 
suspected of w )S h,ng to evade tight control of their movements and, no JkT 

SS?. To 1 ft ^"T 6 enemy f0rCCS ' C ° minUed » adva «« ^ - 
possible. To solve the resulting problems, the main tasks of the army group 

were given to separate commanders. Field Marshal von Kluge and his Ttaff 

w^hTnnedrT' ?** ^ and ^infantrj or p S 

P H , . ° ffenS1Ve gr ° Up 38 <Fourth Armoured Army'. The : res7of 

Fourth Army was placed under Second Army command under C Jon£ 

ZT^^rc^r WdChS ' WHiCh PrC ™ USly ^en^Tned 
by the Army High Command as a reserve (see Diagrams II... 1, 2). Its task 

ne e m v er T ^ ^ ™ t0 iS °' ate a « d enc JcTed 

enemy units as soon as possible.'^ 

™ Haider, Diaries, 968, 971 (23, 24 June 1941). 

;| Hoth, Panzer-Opermionen, 6off. ; Haider, Diane,, ^ (23 June , j 

Gudenan, Panzer Leader, 94, gives an example 
■> Haider, D Mn „, m (a4 June In these deIiberations communicalions and 
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XXXIX Mot. A.Co. 


14th Mot. Div. 
20th Mot. Div. 
20th Armd. Div. 
7th Armd. Div. 
1 2th Armd. Div. 


Armd. Gp. 3 


LVII Mot. A.Co. 


18th Mot. Div. 
19th. Armd. Div. 


Army Gp. Centre 
Cmdr. Rear 
Army Area 102 
102nd Inf. Div. 

UII A.Co. 
45th Inf. Div. 
167th Inf. Div. 
52nd Inf. Div. 
255th Inf. Div. 
267th Inf. Div. 

Second Army HQ 

Army High Cmd. 
reserves 

Higher Cmd. XXXV 
197th Inf. Div. 
15th Inf. Div. 
1 12th Inf. Div. 
293rd Inf. Div. 

XXXXII A.Co. 
110th Inf. Div. 
to6th Inf. Div. 




VI A.Go. 


26th Inf. Div. 
6th Inf. Div. 


Ninth Army 
403rd Sec. Div. 
900m iviot. sng. 


V A.Co. 


35th Inf. Div. 
5th Inf. Div. 
161st Inf. Div. 


Vlll A.VrO. 


8th Inf. Div. 




XX A.Co. 


87th Inf. Div. 
162nd Inf. Div. 
256th Inf. Div. 
129th Inf. Div. 


Fourth Army 
286th Sec. Div. 
221st Sec. Div. 


XIII A Cn 

VII A.Co. 


icinfl Tnf T^iv 

jtJ^iLU J. Hl.i JCsIV. 

78th Inf. Div. 

258th Inf. Div. 
23rd Inf. Div. 
7th Inf. Div. 
268th Inf. Div. 


IX A.Co. 
XXXXHI A. Co. 


17th Inf. Div. 
263rd Inf. Div. 
»37th Inf. Div, 
292nd Inf. Div. 

t34th Inf. Div. 
131st Inf. Div. 


XII A.Co. 


31st Inf. Div. 
34th Inf. Div. 


Armd. Gp. 2 
1st Cav. Div. 
loth Mot. Div. 


XXXXVI Mot. 
A.Co. 


Inf. Reg. 'GD' 
10th Armd. Div. 
SS 'Reich' 


XXXXVH Mot. 
A.Co. 


29th Mot. Div. 
17th Armd. Div. 
1 8th Armd. Div. 


XXIV Mot. A.Go. 


3rd Armd. Div. 
4th Armd. Div. 
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VI A.Co! 


26th lnf Div. 
6th Inf. Div. 




Ninth Army 
XXIII A.Co. 
206th fnf. Div. 
86th Inf. Div. 


VA-Co. 


35th Inf. Div, 
5th Inf. Div. 
161st Inf. Dir. 








VIII A.Co. 


28th Inf. Div. 
8th Inf. Div. 


Army Gp. Centre 






XX A.Co. 


256th Inf. Div. 
129th Inf. Div. 


102nd Inf. Div. 
Mot. Brig. 900 
XXXXHI A.Co. 
131st Inf. Div. 
134th Inf. Div. 






LIHA.Co. 


267th Inf. Div. 
255th Inf. Div. 
52nd Inf. Div. 
[67th Inf. Div. 


252nd Inf. Div. 
Cmdr. Rear 






Higher Cmd. 

xxxv 


45th Inf. Div. 
293rd lnf, Div. 


Army Area Centre 
162nd lnf, Div. 






XIII A.Co. 


17th Inf. Div. 
78th Inf. Div. 


87th Inf. Div. 
403rd Inf. Div. 
22ist Inf. Div. 
286th Inf. Div. 


Second Army 




VII A.Co. 


258th Inf. Div. 
23rd Inf. Div. 
7th Inf. Div. 
268th Inf. Div. 


Army High or Cmd. 
reserves 






K A.Co. 


263rd Inf. Div. 
137th Inf. Div. 
292nd Inf. Div. 


197th Inf. Div. 
15th Inf. Div. 
260th Inf. Div. 






XII A.Co. 


31st Inf. Div. 
34th Inf. Div. 


1 1 2th Inf. Div. 

XXXXIJt A.Co. 
1 10th Inf. Div. 
106th Inf. Div. 
96th Inf. Div. 




Armd. Gp. 3, 
rsth Armd. Div. 
14th Mot. Div. 


XXXIX Mot. 
A.Co- 


20th Mot. Div. 
20th Armd. Div. 
7lh Armd. Div. 


Fourth 
Armd. Army 




LVII Mot. 
A.Co. 


18th Mot. Div. 
19th Armd. Div. 




Inf. Reg. 
'GD* 


Armd. Gp. 


XXXXVI Mot. 
A.Co. 


10th Armd. Div. 
SS 'Reich' 






1st Cav. Div. 


XXXVII 
Mot. A.Co. 


29th Mot. Div. 
17th Armd. Div. 
1 8th Armd. Div. 








XXIV Mot. 
A.Co. 


10th Mot. Div. 
3rd Armd. Div. 
4th Armd. Div. 
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On 28 June the two armoured groups reached the vicinity of Minsk, closing 
the outer ring. Armoured Group 2 was on the right wing facing Bobruysk; 
Haider hoped that Guderian would advance further to Rogachev and Mogilev 
on the Dnieper. He was prevented from issuing a direct order for such an 
operation by Hitler's belief that the diversion of the entire armoured group 
would jeopardize the success of the encirclement." 1 As Haider had been 
convinced since 24 June that the mass of the Red Army was not planning a 
rapid retreat but intended to stand and fight, he considered a thrust to the 
Dnieper crossings essential for an envelopment of the enemy forces, the 
capture of the area between Vitebsk and Smolensk, and the opening of the way 
to Moscow. On 30 June he issued a corresponding order to the two armoured 
groups to secure the line Rogachev-Mogilev-Orsha-Vitebsk-Polotsk as 
quickly as possible.' 5 

When the armoured units reached Minsk, discussions began about the best 
time for their further advance towards Smolensk, already envisaged in their 
deployment orders. Armoured Group 3 seemed to meet the prerequisites for 
this— closing the Novogrodek pocket and forming up of the units for the 
attack — earlier than the units under Guderian, which were more occupied 
with containing break-out attempts by Soviet forces. Colonel-General Haider 
had envisaged 5 July as the date for the resumption of the advance by the 
armoured groups, but in agreement with the army group he decided on 3 July 
and was able to defend his decision against the doubts of Brauchitsch and 
Hitler.' 6 

Thus on 1 July Army Group Centre ordered the armoured groups to begin 
their advance on 3 July.' 7 Armoured Group 2, after crossing the Dnieper in the 
Rogachev-Orsha sector, was to advance principally along the Minsk-Moscow 
highway up to a line running from Yelnya to the high ground east of Yartsevo. 
Armoured Group 3 was ordered, after crossing the swampy area of the upper 
Berezina, to attack on both sides of Vitebsk up to the line Berezovo-Velizh and 
to send some units to advance on Nevel. Second Army was ordered to place 
most of its strength on its southern wing and continue its advance beyond the 
line Slutsk-Minsk against and beyond the Dnieper sector from Mogilev to 
north of Orsha.' 8 Ninth Army was to attack the Dvina sector south of the line 
Vitebsk- Polotsk. The most important objective of both infantry armies was 
the capture of the land-bridge between Orsha and Vitebsk. To give the attack 

factors played a role, and the desire to 'tie down' the armoured group commands was also a major 
factor. Bock too objected to this command structure (Tagebuch (I, 7 July 1941)1 BA-MA N 
22/9); Haider, Diaries, 983, 993 (28 June, 1 July 1941); operations order of Army Group Centre, 
1 July 1941 (copy), in Hofmann, Feldzug, pt. 11, H2, appendix A, MGFA P-Il4b. 
'* Haider, Diaries, 181-2 (29 June 1941). 

'S KTB OKWi. 423 (30 June 194O, operations order of Army Group Centre (n. 13 above). 
a Haider, Diaries, 987-8, 991 flf. (29 June, 30 June-2 July 1941). 

" Hoth, Panzer-Operationen, 72-3; Hofmann, Feldzug, pt. it, appendix a (n. 13 above). On 
Hitler's doubts cf. Bock, Tagebuch, 11 ff., (i, 2 July 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. 
18 Bock, Tagebuch, 11 (1 July 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. Cf. nn. 108-9 below. 
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without encountering considerable resistance. While Hitler was primarily 
concerned with capturing as many of the Soviet troops in the pockets as 
possible and pacifying the rear areas as a prerequisite for their administration 
and exploitation, Haider, in his conduct of operations considered the threat to 
the flanks and the pockets of enemy troops in rear areas as a secondary 
problem, to be dealt with by the infantry armies. In his view maintaining 
forward momentum had absolute priority. However, the wording of orders 
from the Army High Command did not always clearly convey Haider's inten- 
tions and had to take into account Hitler's oral instructions, which sometimes 
led to uncertainty at middle-command levels. 

The army group command and the armoured groups were able to refer to 
concrete planning concluded months earlier and to the repeatedly confirmed 
instructions for Operation Barbarossa for Army Group Centre, issued in their 
final form on 28 April, 13 according to which both armoured groups, after 
annihilating enemy forces between Bialystok and Minsk, were to co-operate 
closely in rapidly conquering the area near and south of Smolensk and Vitebsk 
to prevent a concentration of enemy troops on the upper Dnieper and the 
Dvina, thus giving the army group freedom of action for further tasks. 

On 7 July Guderian was confronted with a situation in which his attack on 
the left wing with 17th Armoured Division stalled and was repulsed in a 
counter-attack (see the Annexe Volume, No. 6). Armoured Group 3, on the 
other hand, went on the defensive on its left flank between Drissa and Polotsk 
and concentrated its attack entirely on Vitebsk in the centre of the front. 34 
With the use of four mobile divisions, the attack led to the capture of the city 
on 9 July. Now, reinforced by 1 2th Armoured Division, which was no longer 
needed for encirclements, the two armoured groups were to make a thrust 
deep into enemy territory. This movement was planned as an envelopment of 
enemy forces over a large area with a turning inward east of Smolensk and 
thereafter as an armoured wedge which, together with the inner corps of 
Armoured Group 3, would have Moscow as its objective. To maintain the 
contact indispensable for such an operation it would have been necessary to 
halt the right wing of Armoured Group 2 and join up with Armoured Group 
3 on the left. This, however, was not done. On the contrary, on 7 July, except 
for covering forces, Guderian withdrew 17th Armoured Division, which had 
been forced to go on the defensive, back across the Dnieper in order to use it 
in the attack on Orsha. The situation demanded a decision by the superior 
high command of Fourth Armoured Army. The commander-in-chief of the 
army group was inclined to strengthen the group under Hoth and its promis- 
ing operational start and recommended that Field Marshal von Kluge order 
Guderian to halt and close up to the left. 2 ' Kluge hesitated to give Guderian 

'1 Extract of assignment figures in Hofrnann, Feldzug, pt. i, appendix b, MGFA, P-ii4b. 
u Hoth, Panzer-Operadonen, 76 ff., 82. 

'5 On 7 July Bock was compelled to renounce his intention to concentrate his main effort on the 
sector held by Armd. Group 3 and on the northern wing of Armd. Group 2, but he considered 
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area all the way to the upper Volga without serious fighting, Haider was able 
to put aside for the moment the idea of using the armoured group and thus 
ignore Hitler's words of 8 July, especially as he believed that the army group 
enjoyed an 'overwhelming superiority' over the enemy forces facing it. 

The offensive with a spearhead consisting of both armoured groups was 
intended to encircle numerous enemy formations and break the enemy front 
by capturing the triangle Orsha-Smolensk-Vitebsk. 

On the southern wing Armoured Group 2 with its right corps (XXTV 
Armoured Corps) was to take the Propoysk-Roslavl road. The centre corps 
(XXXXVI Armoured Corps) was deployed in the direction of Gorkiy- 
Pochinok-Yelnya; the left (XXXXVII Armoured Corps) was to advance south 
of the highway between Minsk and Smolensk. The Dnieper was successfully 
crossed; the fortified town of Mogilev and the evacuated bridgehead at Orsha 
were bypassed. On 13 July the armoured group was fiercely attacked from the 
area around Gomel, but Haider was of the opinion that the Soviet forces 
involved did not deserve serious attention. The attacks were also accompanied 
by sallies from the enemy bridgeheads at Orsha and Mogilev. 1 ' This develop- 
ment, however, forced Guderian's right corps to change the direction of its 
attack, and the 'Moscow Chaussee' between Propoysk and Roslavl could not 
be taken. To secure the easternmost point reached for the thrust towards 
Moscow, however, the front salient at Yelnya was held, even though this 
involved heavy personnel and material losses. Strong attacks on Guderian's 
right flank and Second Army providing cover in the south slowed the advance 
of the southern encirclement arm of Haider's envelopment operation 
considerably. 

On the left wing of the attack Armoured Group 3 maintained its direction 
of advance towards Moscow. Its objective was to reach the line of Berezovka- 
Velizh-Nevel. The main attack was aimed at the ridge between Smolensk and 
Nevel. After reaching this objective the armoured group with XXXIX Ar- 
moured Corps was to pursue the enemy via Velizh and bring up LVII Ar- 
moured Corps via Nevel. The intention of this extensive encirclement via 
Rzhev and north of Moscow is clear.- 10 12th and 7th Armoured Divisions were 
to cover the developing encirclement near Smolensk from a distance and stop 
enemy break-outs in the north and east. On Kluge's orders, however, 12th 
Armoured Division remained assigned to the Smolensk ring and was thus not 
available for the pursuit envisaged by Hoth after the breakthrough of the 
enemy fronts 1 The other two divisions of the corps reached Demidov and 

* Guderian, Panzer Leader, 98: order of Army Group Centre for the continuation of operations, 
14 July 1941 (copy): Hofmann, Feldzug, pt. 11, appendix b, MGFA P-n4b. 

On 13 July Bock objected strongly to the armoured groups being pulled out in order to 
encircle enemy forces facing the inner wings of Army Groups South and Centre (Tagebuch, 24 ff.: 
13 July 194O, while Haider was already considering complying with Hitler's wish {Diaries, 1032: 
12 July 1941). 

>' Hoth, Panzer-Operanotten, 88 ff. 
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Centre, which assumed division of the army group into a 'front group' consist- 
ing of Ninth and parts of Second Army with Armoured Group 3 on the 
northern wing and a 'group for turning movement to the south-east's 6 consist- 
ing of Second Army (for ,an inner ring) and Armoured Group 2 (for an outer 
ring), were probably less an expression of strategic planning than an accept- 
ance of Hitler's demands, which are presented elsewhere. 

The 'expedition' of Armoured Group 3 ended on 19 July with the arrival of 
19th Armoured Division in Velizh. Now the entire armoured group was again 
in a continuous front between Smolensk and Belev. Fierce attacks against the 
pocket near Smolensk to free the encircled Soviet formations tied down large 
parts of both armoured groups. Attacks on the southern flank of Second Army 
and Armoured Group 3 achieved deep local penetrations that had to be 
eliminated. The basic plan remained, however, not to tie these units down for 
a long period of time in a direction that would seriously affect the attack on 
Moscow. 

These decisions about the further operations of Army Group Centre" were 
influenced primarily by the delay in the conclusion of current operations. With 
the capture of Yartsevo north-east of Smolensk by the spearheads of Ar- 
moured Group 3, and of Smolensk itself by Armoured Group 2 on 16 July 
1 94 1, the second great battle of encirclement approached its end. 38 However, 
the Germans were not able to prevent the break-out or timely withdrawal of 
strong enemy forces, especially motorized units. The 'hole' east of Smolensk 
was not closed until 24 July. When the army group issued the order 'for ending 
the battle of Smolensk and reaching the starting position for new operations' 
on 22 July, the territorial objectives mentioned in the deployment order for 
Barbarossa had been achieved .» The double battle of Biatystok-Minsk had 
resulted in the capture of 324,000 prisoners, 3,300 tanks, and 1,800 artillery 
pieces; after the battle of Smolensk these figures were doubled. But the 
stubborn resistance of the Red Army became stronger; there were no signs of 
an exhaustion of the enemy's 'vital fighting strength'. The way to Moscow was 
still not open. After a visit to the Army Groups Centre and North by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel (General Staff) Reinhard Gehlen, chief of the operations depart- 
ment and group leader North, Haider considered on 21 July how to meet 
Hitler's demands to speed up operations on the wings and at the same time 
continue the advance towards Moscow. He planned to attach the southern 
wing of Army Group North to the left wing of Army Group Centre, Ninth 
Army, to enable Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb to concentrate entirely on 
Leningrad without receiving additional armoured formations. The thrust to- 

* Haider, Diaries, 1056-7 (18 July 194O- On the other hand, on 18 July Bock decided that the 
main task of Second Array was to continue the advance to the north-east and not to turn sharply 
south. He also considered Guderian's advance on Yelnya, at that time, to be a mistake. He 
believed that the enemy east of Smolensk should be completely cut off first. Cf. Bock. Tagebuch, 
33 ff. (18-20 July 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. 

>' Cf. sect. II.U(i) at n. 150. * Haider, Diaries, 1048 {16 July 1941). 

y> Army group order in Hofmann, Feldzug, pt. 1, appendix E, MGFA P-ii4b. 
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« Chales de Beaulieu, Panzergruppe 4,24. 
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the armoured divisions. 44 For this reason, unlike the other army groups, 
Armoured Group 4 under Colonel-General Hoepner was not placed under an 
infantry army.« Sixteenth Army on the right and Eighteenth Army on the left 
had to adjust their respective wings to the movements of the rapidly advancing 
armoured group, cover its flanks, and 'round up' remnants of overrun enemy 
forces. The armoured group had only two armoured corps, LVI Corps under 
General von Manstein and XXXXI Corps under General Georg-Hans 
Reinhardt. Manstein's corps had only one armoured, one motorized, and one 
normal infantry division. XXXXI Armoured Corps, in whose attack sector 
strong opposition was to be expected and which was able to deploy and 
advance on a broad front, had two armoured divisions, one motorized, and 
one normal infantry division. As a reserve the armoured group had only one 
motorized division (SS Totenkopf: 'Death's Head')." 6 The armoured group 
advanced towards the Dvina with one corps in each of two spearheads, 
Manstein on the right towards Daugavpils (Diinaburg, Drinsk) and Reinhardt 
on the left towards Jekabpils (Jakobstadt). After establishing bridgeheads the 
two were to reach the area of Opochka rapidly and from there turn north or 
north-east. (See the Annexe Volume, No. 5.) 

Under the command of Colonel-General Ernst Busch, Sixteenth Army on 
the right wing was to break through the enemy positions towards Kaunas, 
cross the Neman, and secure a crossing-point as early as possible south of 
Daugavpils. Eighteenth Army under the command of Colonel-General von 
Kuchler was ordered to concentrate its efforts on the right wing to capture 
Jekabpils and Saungeljava, force a crossing, and cut off the enemy troops 
remaining west of the Dvina. The ports of Liepaja (Libau) and Ventspils 
(Windau) were to be taken with minimum forces and, after the crossing of the 
Dvina, forces were to be made available for an attack on Riga. Estonia, 
because of its large size, was at first excluded from this order. Air support was 
to be provided by Air Fleet 1, which, for naval targets, included an 'Air Leader 
Baltic'."' 

The role of the navy, especially important for the supplying of Army Group 
North and for operations against the Baltic islands, was at first limited to the 
promise of providing transport capacity for logistical purposes and to support- 
ing an attack on the islands with motor torpedo-boats and transport ships. The 
navy wanted to provide two batteries of coastal artillery and 'additional per- 

44 This meant that the mobile troops were not to wait until the infantry caught up. Cf. 
deployment and battle orders for Barbarossa of Army Group North, 5 May 1941, in Miillcr- 
Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix A3, also for the following account,. 

« Chales de Beautieu, Pamergntppt 4, 14. 

* In considering the weakness of the armoured group, however, it should be taken into account 
that in accordance with Hitler's wishes armoured units of Army Group Centre were to be brought 
up for the decisive attack on Leningrad. Moreover, the terrain in front of Army Group North was 
not suited to armoured warfare. 

" On the planning and mission assignments of the Luftwaffe cf. sect. I,rv.2(c) at nn. 353 ff. 
CBoog). 
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Germans remained uncertain as to whether large enemy formations should be 
expected between the Dvina and the old Russian frontier. 54 

The supply situation in the north proved to be considerably less difficult 
than on the other fronts as a result of the large quantities of Red Army supplies 
that were found, and the fact that numerous bridges and railway lines were 
captured undamaged. The general-staff officer in charge of supply estimated 
that from Daugavpils, to be built up as a base. Armoured Group 4 could be 
supplied until it reached Leningrad and the infantry corps until it reached the 
line between Opochka and Marienburg. On 1 July Army Group North was 
able to go over to the second operations sector. 55 (See the Annexe Volume, 
No. 6.) 

On 29 June Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb ordered Armoured Group 4 to 
prepare for a thrust to the area of Opochka-Ostrov. Reconnaissance was then 
to be extended beyond the line Velikie Luki-Lake Ilmen to the east and 
beyond the line Lake Ilmen-Lake Peipus to the north. The armoured group 
reported that it would be ready to move off on 2 July; Sixteenth and Eight- 
eenth Armies were to move off on 4 July. Advancing against the area south of 
Opochka, Sixteenth Army also had to employ a corps as flanking echelon on 
the right wing in contact with Ninth Army. For this reason it was not to be 
expected that the infantry would rapidly follow the armoured group from this 
army. Army Group North therefore limited the advance of Eighteenth Army 
towards Estonia to two infantry divisions to take Tallinn (Reval), so that most 
of the army could closely follow the armoured units after reaching Ostrov and 
Pskov. 56 

On 3 July the Army High Command ordered the mobile units of Army 
Group North south of Pskov to be so organized after reaching the line 
Opochka-Ostrov that they would soon be able to move north with the objec- 
tive of blocking the land-bridge between Lake Peipus and Narva Bay. There- 
after Leningrad was to be cut off between the Gulf of Finland and Lake 
Ladoga. 57 

Apart from strong resistance on the right flank, operations after Armoured 

» Haider, Diaries, 973 (15 June 1941); assessment of enemy's situation in army group order of 
27 June 1941: Muller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. i, appendix B2, MGFA P-i 14a. 

55 Haider, Diaries, 994 {l July 1941); H.Gr. Nord/Ia, Heeresgruppenbefehl, t July 1941; Miiller- 
Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendices ci, C2; Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichmmgen, 283 ff. (22 
June-i July 1941) 

•* Haider took a rather grand view of the situation: the infantry divisions were to eliminate 
enemy resistance in Estonia and secure the coast, advance in as great a strength as possible 
towards Leningrad and the south shore of Lake Ladoga, and stil! cover the eastern flank in the 
direction of Nevel. Cf. Haider, Diaries, 997 (2 July 1941). The directive of the Army High 
Command of 3 July has not been found; cf. however, the directive of 8 July 1941, RH 2/v. 1326, 
fos. 155-6. At the same time the three divisions of XXIII Army Corps (Army High Command 
reserve) were to be used to cover the gap between Army Groups North and Centre, and two 
divisions were to secure the rear areas. Cf. Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 285 (2 July 1941). 

" KTB OKWi. 426 (3 July 1941); Leeb, Tagebuchaufzekkmtngen, 2S6 (3 July 194O, with the 
note that Hitler attached importance to an early capture of Tallinn, which agrees with his remarks 
to Haider of 30 June 1941 (Haider, Diaries, 991). 
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Group 3 would not support Army Group North. Moreover, Hitler also wanted 
Armoured Group 4 with a strong right wing to cut off Leningrad especially in 
the east and south-east. And Haider, who assumed that the army group enjoyed 
a 'clear' numerical superiority and had always placed special emphasis on 
giving it a strong right wing, readily agreed to this plan. 61 This shift of the point 
of main effort of the German attack to the Novgorod-Luga or the Volkhov- 
Shlisselburg line was also intended as support for the Finnish attack from 
the north. Moreover, the Army General Staff also ordered strong advance 
infantry units to be moved towards Leningrad from the south to make the 
mobile units south and south-west of the city available for other tasks as soon 
as possible. 

Army Group North accepted the order calmly. This can only be explained 
by its continuing belief that the enemy would withdraw if he were attacked 
with sufficient ferocity, that the enemy forces south-east of Leningrad were his 
last units in the area capable of offering serious resistance, and that the 
German force was clearly superior. It still wanted to prevent the Red Army 
from withdrawing strong units eastward and welcomed the opportunity to halt 
and bring up fresh troops & The commander-in-chief of Army Group North 
doubted that the defenders were determined to hold the area around Lenin- 
grad under all circumstances. 6 * On the other hand, the experience of Ar- 
moured Group 4, which showed that the terrain to the north-east was not 
suited for a thrust by mobile units in that direction, was not taken into 
consideration. 

The armoured group began its advance on 10 July, with the two corps using 
different roads: LVI Armoured Corps advancing on the right in the direction 
of Porkhov-Novgorod-Chudovo; on the left XXXXI Armoured Corps ad- 
vancing along the road Pskov-Luga-Leningrad. This direction would inevi- 
tably lead Manstein's corps very quickly into an almost impassable marsh 
along the Volkhov, but the armoured group was determined to cover the 
distance to the starting-position for the encirclement of Leningrad within 
about four days. This represented a thrust of about 300 kilometres, which 
could succeed only if the formations involved were stopped neither by the 
enemy nor by difficult terrain. The six mobile units of the armoured group 
were not able to protect the 200-kilometre-long eastern flank and the equally 
long rear of the army group between Novorzhev and Lake Ilmen. SS 

61 Haider, Diaries, 211-12 (8 July 1941). On the vacillation concerning the use of Armd. Group 
3 cf. sect. II.Liffc) at n. 145. 

*> On 10 July 1941 the armoured group command took a similar view of the situation; m spite 
of all doubts, this seemed to be the only course that promised success (Chales de Beaulieu, 
Panzergmppe 4, 60). The general commanding XXXXI Armd. Corps had serious doubts because 
of the difficult terrain: report to Armd. Group 4, Miiller-HiUebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, 
appendix D3, MGFA P-i 14a, printed in Chales de Beaulieu, Panzergmppe 4, 157-8, annexe 8. 

* Pz.Gr.-Befehl (armd. gp. order] No. 11,9 July 1941, and directive of the commander of the 
armoured group, 10 July 1941, BA-MA, Pz.Gr. 4, [8738/2; Chales de Beaulieu, Panzergmppe 4> 
6 1— here also the assessment of difficulties involved in the attack. Leeb did not press for a change: 
cf. Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeicknungen, 290 (9 July 1941); cf. also below, n. 78. 
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the attack on Leningrad, can also be understood in this light.* 8 On 14 June 
Hitler noticed that Armoured Group 4 was operating in a way completely 
contrary to his orders and reacted angrily. 6 * He sent his adjutant, Colonel 
Robert Schmundt, to the army group and the armoured group. In answer to 
the question why the armoured group had not attacked Novgorod with a 
stronger right wing, Leeb replied that this situation had been an inevitable 
result of the fact that XXXXI Armoured Corps had made good progress while 
LVI Corps had encountered fierce resistance. 70 

In his order to the army group of 15 July Leeb assumed that enemy 
resistance would now be centrally directed and that the period of surprise 
thrusts was past- 7 ' Marshal Voroshilov was recognized as the driving force 
behind the increasingly stubborn Soviet resistance and counter-attacks along 
the front of Army Group North. At the same time the army group was tied 
down by hard fighting against enemy units which had been bypassed during 
the finger-like advance of the German armoured forces and were now being 
activated as part of a reorganization of the Red Army's defences. Leeb there- 
fore ordered Armoured Group 4 to secure first the general line Novgorod- 
Luga-Narva and then to begin cutting the city off with the main effort in the 
south-east. The start of the attack by the right wing (LVI Armoured Corps) 
depended on the arrival of I Army Corps from Eighteenth Army to protect the 
flank. Two-thirds of Sixteenth Army were still tied down on the southern 
wing, co-operating with Ninth Army in the envelopment of the group of 
enemy forces around Nevel. Eighteenth Army was first to defeat the enemy in 
Estonia and then take Tallinn and Paltiski, and occupy the islands Hiiumaa 
(Dago) and Saaremaa (Osel) in the course of Operation Beowulf. It was also 
to send a corps to the area of Kingisepp subsequently to relieve the west wing 
of Armoured Group 4. 

On 17 July the command of Army Group North summed up its assessment 
of the situation and future possibilities and came to the conclusion that the 
operations area, the strength of the German forces, and the stiffened enemy 
resistance made it advisable to carry out further operations in stages, and not 
at one stroke.' 2 Consequently, Sixteenth Army would have to encircle the 
enemy forces confronting it or force them to withdraw eastward. The attack 

" Manstein [Lost Victories, 197, 202) reports early knowledge of the intention to have Sixteenth 
Army attack in the direction of Moscow; Haider, Diaries, 1032-3 (12 July 1941)- Cf. sect. H.i.i(i) 
at n. 145. 

*» Haider, Diaries, 1043-4 (14 July I94«>- 

t Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 296 (15 July 1941); Chales de Beaulieu, Panzergrvppe 4, 22- 
3. On u July Hitler had already demanded that the left wing of Army Group Centre should be 
used to shorten the fighting of II Army Corps of Sixteenth Army; this was contrary to Haider's 
efforts to hold the forces of the army group together for the attack on Moscow. Haider, Dtanes, 

1032-3 (12 July 1941)- ,. 

" Army group order, 15 July 1 941, in Muller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. I, appendix 07, 
MGFA P-U4a; excerpt in Chales de Beaulieu, Panzergrvppe 4, 160. 

* Situation assessment of Army Group North, 17 July 1941, in Muller-Hillebrand, 
Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix 09, MGFA P-ii4a; assessment of 19 July 1941, ibid., appendix 
dio; Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 298-9. 
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across the line Novgorod-Narva could take place only when I Army Corps had 
been reinforced with one or two additional corps. Until then it would be the 
task of Armoured Group 4 to push forward to that line. And for the attack on 
Estonia available forces were for the moment too small." The army group 
command believed it could carry out the resupplying and especially the 
reorganization of its formations in such a way that a new attack in the direction 
of Leningrad could be started about 25 July* 

On 21 July Hider arrived at Leeb's headquarters." The commander-in-chief 
of the army group delivered an oral report on the situation and his plans. The 
armoured group would begin to cut Leningrad off from the rest of the Soviet 
Union as soon as sufficient infantry forces had been brought up. The capture 
of Tallinn, Paltiskis, and the islands of Hiiumaa and Saaremaa were secondary 
objectives. As a third objective Leeb mentioned the advance of Sixteenth 
Army along both sides of Lake llmen to cut the railway line between Moscow 
and Leningrad. Hitler pointed out the urgent need to capture Leningrad. 
Because of the uninterrupted flow of iron ore from Sweden the situation in the 
Gulf of Finland had to be 'taken care of. The advance on Leningrad also had 
to result soon in the severing of the railway line to Moscow to prevent the 
transfer of Soviet forces there to other fronts and to the Soviet capital itself. 
For this purpose he was considering bringing up Armoured Group 3. Hider 
expected stubborn resistance, as Leningrad had a symbolic significance for the 
Soviet regime.* This formulation, which reflected Hitler's basic conviction of 
the leadership function of the Communist Party as the decisive element in the 
resistance of the Red Army as well as the mobilizing of the civilian population, 
cannot, however, be separated from his assessment of the area around Lenin- 
grad as a strategic factor of primary importance. Not only did the last bastion 
of the Red Fleet in the Baltic have to be eliminated and a direct rail link 
between Germany and Finland established, but in and around Leningrad were 
located the most modern Soviet facilities for the production of tanks, artillery, 
and ammunition, which covered a substantial part of the requirements of the 
Red Army. 

Army Group North did not include this possible armoured support in its 
'Order for the Continuation of Operations' on 22 July." Presented in the form 
of an oral report on the group's plans, this order had already been approved by 
Hitler. Points of friction between Hitler's headquarters and the army group 
could only concern the use of the forces available, and Hitler had already 

* Chales de Beaulieu, Panzergruppe 4, 78-9; Manscein Lost Victories, 196-7; Leeb papers 
according to Leeb, Tagdmhaufztiehmmgm, 298-9 n. 149; Brauchitsch's report after visit to army 
group command in Haider, Diaries, 1053-4 (17 Juiy 1941). 

11 Haider, Diaries, 1054 (17 July 1941). 
Jl}^>J a S^»ch a ufzeicknung e , h 302-3 (21 July 194O; Haider, Diaries, 1066-7 (21 July ,94,); 
KTB OKW, 1. 1029-30, 17 July 1941 (76), 21 July 1941 ( 77 ). ^ 

* Objectives of Armd. Group 4 for the continuation of operations, 22 July 1941, in Chales de 
Beaulieu, Panzergruppe 4, 161-2, annexe 11. 

" Muller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. t, appendix E2, MGFA P-ii4a. 
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explained his ideas in this respect in detail. Leeb sought a workable solution 
between the two points of main effort demanded for the attack and the single, 
concentrated thrust of an armoured spearhead demanded by Hoepner. First 
he placed an army corps under the command of each of the two attack 
spearheads, XXXXI and LVI Armoured Corps. The main point of the attack 
was between Lakes Ilmen and Peipus. There LVI Armoured Corps was to 
make the first thrust, advancing as far as the line Novgorod-Luga. Then 
XXXXI Armoured Corps with the attached XXXVIII Army Corps was to 
launch its attack from the west. As the attack progressed, Sixteenth Army 
headquarters would take over command of the entire right wing, including 
LVI Armoured Corps. But nothing had been said about the composition of 
the corps. Through reorganization and assignment of reserves most of the 
mobile troops could thus, after all, be united under one command, in the 
group formed by Hoepner.^* Leeb believed that now, after the heavy casualties 
suffered by the enemy in the recent fighting, he could afford to keep the right 
flank relatively weak in favour of giving the group at the point of maximum 
effort more depth and perhaps employing the forces to the north-east, if that 
should become necessary. 

Leeb's intentions show that at the end of July 194 1 the German offensive in 
the sector for which Army Group North was responsible could be continued 
beyond the initial objectives but also that the enemy's fighting strength had 
stili not been broken decisively. The main operational objectives would have 
to be addressed individually after the reorganization of the army group and 
systematic preparation. It became increasingly evident that the 'ideal solu- 
tion* — isolating Leningrad while securing the long eastern front and at the 
same time taking the pressure off the northern flank of Army Group Centre 
with the forces of Army Group North alone — was unrealistic. Nevertheless, 
with regard to the near future the strategic results of Wehrmacht operations in 
the northern sector of the German eastern front were positive. Confining the 
'Red Banner Baltic Fleet' to the area of Kronshtadt Bay and the conquest of 
the Baltic coast to a point west of Narva secured the vital Swedish iron-ore 
shipments, the sea links with Finland, and the supplying of the army group by 
sea. 

(iii) THE BATTLES AT THE FRONTIER IN THE SECTOR OF ARMY 

GROUP SOUTH AND THE GERMAN ADVANCE INTO THE UKRAINE 

{See the Annexe Volume, Nos. I and 7) 
Army Group South was under the command of Field Marshal von Rund- 
stedt and, according to 'Deployment Order Barbarossa', had the task of 
'destroying the Soviet forces in Galicia and the western Ukraine still west of 
the Dnieper and capturing the Dnieper crossings at and south of Kiev at an 

* Agreement had already been reached between Leeb, Busch, and Hoepner: Miiller- 
Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix E3; Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 303-4 (22 July 
1941)- 
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early stage." Haider's original plan of achieving these objectives with a 
large envelopment operation from southern Poland and Romania, combined 
with a pmcer operation by German and Hungarian formations in Galicia, had 
been abandoned for various reasons after Hitler's decision of 17 March 1941 *> 
Now the main thrust of the army group was concentrated on the line Lublin- 
Kkv, with the intention of reaching the same general objectives of this initial 
phase. 

Nevertheless, within the German general staff the idea of a large-scale 
envelopment continued to form the basis for operational decisions made after 
the initial German attack* Colonel-General Ritter von Schobert, for ex- 
ample, who had taken command of Eleventh Army in Romania on 24 May, 
informed the army group of his intention, in addition to defending and 
securing Romania's frontiers, of preparing the attack across the upper Prut to 
the north-east* The army group left it to the Army High Command to decide 
when the rather risky dispersion of defensive forces along the Prut, which such 
preparations would require, could be carried out. The order for the attack was 
to be issued at the earliest five days after the reorganization* The attack 
objective, Vinnitsa or the area north of it, was to be reached in co-operation 
with the adjacent Seventeenth Army.* This represented a return to at least a 
variant of Haider's draft plan of 5 December 1940^ but the delay, the basically 
different start of the attack, and the lack of the 'Carpathian Group' should not 
be overlooked. 

Army Group South command assumed that after the German forces had 
broken through the weak Soviet frontier defences enemy resistance would be 
concentrated along the rivers at right angles to the direction of the attack and 
along fortified lines. It was believed that a broken line of fortifications existed 
along the Dniester from the river mouth via Mogilev to Novograd Volynskiy 
and Petnkov. Further west was the old Austrian and Polish line from Khotin 
via Ternopol, Brody, Kishinev, Horowczyce (Golovchitsy), the course of the 
Rokhod, and Pmsk. Little was known about how well it had been maintained 
and strengthened. Kiev, Kolomyya, Lvov, Sambor, and Stanislav 



were 



tr a n S 0. a ' der ' Krieg5tageh " Ch > 465 ' and de Pl°y™m order for Barbarossa, 3. Jar.. , M , (not in 
* Cf. sect. I.rv.i(/) at n. 156. 

■■ Cf. sect. at n. 88; H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 2 May 1941, BA-MA, RH 19 1/6, where after 

Hulers rejection of Haider's solution, i n addition to the 'main case' the 'variant' of douWe 
envelopment of the enemy in the area east of Lvov is mentioned as a possibltity Hauck SfidfcE 
Gebiet, pi 207 ff. (appendix 2), 223 ff. (appendix 4), MGFA P-, , 4 c. ' 

Schobert, however, considered the prospects for an attack to be, with few exceptions 
unfavourable, and m some cases non-existent: AOK i,/Ia, KTB, BA-MA, RH 2^1/4? 

RH 2°-f" 4 f a r K reParati ° n ° f dep] ° ymCm for Barba '<>«a> 28 May with annexes, BA-MA 

" 5 Cf. sect. I.rv.i(e) at n. 125. 
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thought to be fortified and would possibly slow the German advance. South- 
east of the Carpathians the main obstacles were the lowlands with their 
numerous rivers west of the Dniester, the Dniester itself, and its tributaries. 
Further east strong resistance was expected along the Dnieper and especially 
around Kiev. 

For the attack Army Group South disposed of thirty-eight divisions, 
including armoured units, against eighty known enemy divisions. The deploy- 
ment of the enemy units, especially the strong massing of troops near Lvov, 
indicated a defence planned close to the frontier. Because of the open right 
flank of Seventeenth Army (the frontier with Hungary) and the fact that 
Eleventh Army was not ready to attack, success depended on the mobile forces 
of Armoured Group 1 in the northern deployment area under Colonel- 
General von Kleist breaking through Soviet defences at a strategically import- 
ant point and then operating independently in the enemy's rear area. This 
basic idea dominated the conduct of operations. Sixth Army under Field 
Marshal Walter von Reichenau was to force an opening for the armour in 
enemy positions near the frontier and then follow the armoured units closely 
to destroy the enemy, provide assistance at river crossings, and cover the 
northern flank of the army group in the direction of the Pripet marshes. To 
accomplish the first task the armoured group was placed under the com- 
mander-in-chief of Sixth Army 86 and itself took over several infantry divisions 
of Sixth Army to ensure that transport movements could be carried out 
smoothly. The army group sought to forestall the danger of armoured forma- 
tions getting tied down in tactical tasks by issuing a directive that they were to 
be so used only on its orders. 

Seventeenth Army under General Carl Heinrich von Sttilpnagel was to cut 
off the area around Lvov and later, under cover provided by Armoured Group 
1 and Sixth Army, to advance in the direction of Ternopol and Vinnitsa. Most 
of the German forces in Romania under Eleventh Army command were 
concentrated in the area north of lasi for the planned attack across the Prut. 
After the government of Romania had declared its readiness to participate 
actively and offensively in the war, the question of the command of Romanian 
forces and German forces assembled in Romania was solved by Marshal 
Antonescu being made their nominal commander, while the headquarters 
staff of Eleventh Army was to plan and supervise the actual execution of 
operations." 7 After a new agreement between Antonescu and the commander- 
in-chief of Eleventh Army had been reached on 19 June, the sector of the 
Romanian Fourth Army, which was entrusted with the security of the coast 
and the lower Prut, was left under the Romanian army command. The 
Romanian Third Army command and that of the Romanian IV Army Corps 
were excluded from controlling their units; they were placed under the direct 

* The same resistance and doubts arose here as in Armd. Groups 2 and 3. It was up to the C- 
in-C. of the army to devise a compromise. 
ST Cf. sect. I.v.3 at n. 87 (forster). 
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command of Eleventh Army. The staff of the Romanian Third Army retained 
responsibility only for supply operations. 

On the first day of the attack the enemy seemed to be completely surprised 
along the entire front. Neither the tactical leadership nor measures taken by 
higher commands of the Red Army indicated a readiness for battle on short 
nouce. German and Romanian forces were able to penetrate the enemy's most 
forward positions » Even the Romanians were able to capture bridgeheads on 
their section of the Prut front. Haider's view that no enemy attack was to be 
expected there and his plan to reorganize Eleventh Army for an attack to the 
north-east as early as 24 June were thus confirmed.* But it was not yet possible 
to obtain a clear picture of Soviet intenticns-whether to hold the area near 
the frontier under all circumstances or to withdraw. After the initial surprise 
however, Sov.et resistance also stiffened considerably in this sector. Counter- 
attacks with large forces significantly slowed the progress of the German 
advance In contrast to the thrusts by the armoured units of the two army 
groups further north, the advance by Armoured Group 1 to the Styr between 
Dubno and Lutsk had to be carried out against frontally defending Soviet 
units, which also mounted dangerous attacks on the German flanks The 
infantry divisions of Seventeenth Army attacking in the direction of Lvov also 
made only comparatively slow progress. 9 " 

The army group, however, still assumed that the enemy intended to evacu- 
ate the Lvov pocket'. On 24 June this assessment of the situation seemed to 
permit the cancellation of the subordination of Armoured Group 1 to Sixth 
Army and to enable its free operation east of the Styr. The commander-in- 
chief of the army group, Field Marshal von Rundstedt, decided, however, to 
wait until strong units of the two armoured corps involved (XXXXVIII and 
III) had crossed the river. By the evening of 24 June it was clear that the enemy 
had no intention of disengaging and that stubborn resistance had to be 
expected everywhere* On the whole, however, the Army High Command 
believed that a disengagement in the area of Lvov could be expected It was to 
be prevented by a thrust of Eleventh Army, which had to be ready to attack on 
2 July. 

On 25 June the dangerous extension of the right flank of Armoured Group 
1 as a result of the slow progress of Seventeenth Army caused the army group 
command and the commanders of the two armies to consider whether the 
strong enemy forces west of Lvov could be cut off and the enemy front made 
to collapse by sending XIV Armoured Corps and XXXIV Army Corps (1st 

* Haider, Diaries, 966-7 (22 June 1941). 

Br-MARH 2 ,?^:." 6 ,940; ° rder IO E ' eV£nth Amy: HGr - SQd/Ia ' N °- '588/4., *5 June ,94,, 

«!«& < ^ UP S ° U . th « 3 fapid th ™ SC aWl > W make German formations available, ordered 
cove .ng dms.ons and Slovak units to be brought up to the right wing of Seventeenth A™ 

-S^^rSS^i'n^ M 19 1/71 Cf " of ^ — « 

" Haider, Dkmtt, 973 (25 June 1941); H.Gt. Sud/Ia, KTB, 24 June .941, BA-MA RH 19 1/ 7I . 



Diagram H.1,3. Order of Battle of Army Group South, 27 June 1941 



Army Gp. South 



99th Lgt. Dtv. 



Assgnd. 

Army High Cmd. 
reserves: 

Higher Cmd. XXXIV 
6Sth Inf. Div. 
132nd Inf. Div. 
(brgt. up from 
south-east 
28 June-4 July) 



79th Inf. Div. 

95th Inf. Div. 
(transf. from 
Army Gp D 
27 July) 

113th Inf. Div. 





XIV Mot 


SS Dtv. 'W 

SS 'A.H.' 

9th Armd. Div, 


Armd. Gp. i 


III. Mot. 


t^th Annd. Div. 
25th Mot. Div. 
r3lh Armd. Div. 




XXXXVI1I Mot. 


1 ith Armd. Div. 
(6th Armd. Div. 
16th Mat. Div. 




XXIX 


299th Inf. Div. 
44th Inf. Div. 


Sixth Army HQ 

tontn ini. Uiv. 
213th Sec. Div. 


LV 


1 1 tth Inf. Div, 
75th Inf. Div. 


xvu 


56th Inf. Div. 
fond Inf. Div. 
290111 jnt. Uiv. 


XXXXIV 


297th Inf. Div, 
57th Inf. Div. 
9th Inf. Div. 
afiind Inf. Div. 


Seventeenth 
Army HQ 

135th Inf. Div. 
Slovak mot. unit 


IV 


196th Inf. Div. 
14th Inf. Div. 
295th Inf. Div. 
71 st Inf. Div. 
97th Lgt. Div. 


XXXXIX Men. 


4th Mtn. Div. 
ist Mtn. Div. 
257th Inf. Div. 
looih Lgt. Div. 




Ll I 


lorst Lgt. Div. 




Cmdr. Rear 
Army Area 

m 


444th Sec. Div. 
454th Sec, Div h 




Military 
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72nd Inf. Div. 




Rom. Mul. Co. 


Rom. 7th Inf. Div. 
Rom. 2nd Mtn. Brig. 
Rom. 4th Mtn. Brig. 
Rom. Isl Mtn. Brig. 


Eleventh Army HQ 
Rom. Cav. Co. HQ 


XI 


Rom. Rlh Cav. Brig. 
Rom. 5th Cav. Brig, 
Rom. Mot. Mech. Brig. 
Rom. 6th Inf. Dtv. 
22nd Inf, Div, 
139th Inf. Drv. 
76th Inf. Div. 




XXX 


Rom. 6th Cav. Brig. 
Rom. 14th Cav. Brig, 
Rom. 8th Inf. Div. 
198th Inf. Div. 




LIV 


t7tith Inf. Div. 
50th Inf. Div. 



Diagram IL1.4. Order of Battle of Army Group South, 4 July 1941 
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XXXXV1II Mot. 



XVII 



xxix 



xxxxiv 



XXXX IX Mtn. 



Slovak Army Gp. 



Rom. irhird 
Army 



Rom. Mm. 
Corps 



SS Div, 'W 
9th Armd. Div. 



SS 'A.H.' 
25th Mot. Div. 
14th Armd. Div. 
13th Armd. Div. 



iftth Mot. Div. 
l6th Armd. Div. 
nth Armd. Div. 



90th Lgl. Div. 
58th Inf. Div. 
62th Inf. Div. 



198th Inf. Div. 
399th Inf. Div. 
44th Inf. Div. 



ttith Inf, Div. 
75th Inf, Div. 
262nd Inf. Div. 



57th Inf. Div. 
196th Inf. Div. 
297th Inf. Div. 
<)th Inf. Div. 



155th Inf, Div. 
14th Inf. Div. 
295th Inf, Div. 
97th Let. Div. 



4th Mm. Div. 
1st Mtn. Div, 
257th Inf. Div. 



Slovak Mot. Brig. 
444ih Sec. Div. 
100th Lgt. Div. 
10 1 si Lgt. Div. 



Rom. Cav. Co. 



Rom. IV. Co. 



XI 



xxx 



Army Mission 
Romania 



Slov. 2nd Inf. Div. 
Slov. tst Inf. Div. 



Rom. 4th Mtn. Brig. 
Rom. Is! Mtn. Brig. 
Rom. 2nd Mtn. Brig. 



Rom. 8th Cav. Brig. 
Rom. 7th Inf. Div. 



Rom, 6th Cav. Brig. 
Rom. 5th Cav. Brig. 



Rom. 6lh Inf. Div. 



22nd Inf. Div. 
Rom. Armd. Brig. 
76th Inf. Div. 



Rom. 13th Inf. Div. 
Rom. 14th Inf. Div. 
Rom. 8th Inf. Div, 
198th Inf. Div. 
170th Inf. Div. 



Rom. 5th Inf. Div. 
50th Inf. Div, 



72nd Inf. Div. 
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Armoured Division, SS Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler, and two infantry div- 
isions) east of the city to attack from the rear. The armoured group and the 
general commanding XIV Armoured Corps, Gustav von Wietersheim, stated, 
however, that they were able to defend their right flank themselves. In the end 
Field Marshal von Rundstedt agreed. This averted the splitting of the ar- 
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Army Gp* South 

Hung. Mob. Co. 
with: 

Hung. 1st Mot. Brig. 
Hung. 2nd Mot. Brig. 
Hung. 1st Cav. Brig. 

At disposal 
of Army High 
Cmd. in 
Romania: 

Military 

Mission in 

Romania 

Assgnd. 
Army High 
Cmd. reserves: 

Hghr, Cmd. 
XXXIV (at 
Sbtth Army HQ) 
*68th lnf, Div. 
132nd lnf, Div, 

Li (at Sixyh 
Army HQ) 
95nd lnf, Div, 
ii3nd Inf. Div, 





xrv mm. 


SS Div. 'W 
9U1 Armd. Div. 


Armd. Gp. t 


III. Mot. 


14th Armd. Div. 
13th Armd. Div. 




XXXXVIII Mot. 


16th Mot. Div. 
(6th Armd. Div. 
1 Ith Armd. Div. 
60th Mot. Div. 




XVII 


299th Inf. Div. 
79th Inf. Div. 
56th Inf. Div. 
62nd Inf. Div. 


Sixth Army HQ 

25th Mot. Div. 
68th Inf. Div. 
71st Inf. Div. 
to Higher Cmd. 
XXXIV 


XXIX 


298th Inf. Div. 
SS 'A H,' 
44th Inf. Div, 
99th Lgt. Div. 


LV 


1 1 tth Inf. Div. 
75th Inf. Div. 
206th Inf. Div. 
262nd Inf. Div. 




xxxxiv 


57th Inf. Div, 
9th Inf. Div. 




IV 


297th Inf. Div. 
24th Inf. Div. 
295th Inf. Div. 


Seventeenth Army 
HQ 

Slovak Mob. 
Brig. Pelfouzek 


XXXXIX Mm. 


97lh Lgt. Div. 
4th Mtn. Div. 
151 Mm. Div. 
125th Inf. Div. 


UI 


257lh Inf. Div. 
lorst Lgt. Div. 
100th Lgt, Div. 


Cmdr. Rear 
Army Area 




454th Sec. Div. 
444th Sec. Div. 
2 13th Sec. Div. 


South 


Slovak 
Army Gp. 


Slovak 2nd Inf. Div, 
Slovak 1st Inf. Div. 
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Rom. 
Third 
Army 


Rom. 
Mm. 
Corpj 


Rom. 4th Mtn. Brig. 
Rom. 1st Mtn. Brig. 
Rom. and Mm. Brig. 






Rom. 

Fourth 

Co. 


Rom. 
XI 


Rom. and Fort. Brig. 
Rom. tst Fort. Brig. 


9Sth Inf. Dev. 
294th Inf. Div. 






Rom. 

V 

Co. 


Rom. 7th Cav. Brig. 
Rom, j tst Inf. Div, 
Rom, Guards Div. 


(unloading 
until 14 July) 

XXXX Mot, 


Eleventh Army HQ 




Rom, 
III 

Co. 


Rom, Frontier Div, 
Rom. 15th Inf. Div. 
Rom. nth Inf. Div, 


fat Seventeenth 
Army HQ) 
2nd Armd. Div. 
in transfer 


46th Inf. Div. 
73«* Inf. Div. 
(unloading 


Rom. Cav. Co. 


Rom. 6th Cav. Brig. 
Rom. 5th Cav. Brig. 
Rom. 8th Cav. Brig. 


until r3 July) 

7T UI 1111. I^IV. 


until 13 
July) 


XI 


339th Inf. Div. 
22nd Inf. Div. 
T6th Inf. Div. 


(at Seventeenth 
Army HQ) 




Rom, IV Co, 


Rom. 6th Inf. Div. 








Rom. 13th Inf. Div. 
Rom. 14U1 Inf. Div. 
Rom. 8th Inf. Div. 
198th Inf. Div. 
170 Inf. Div. 






uv 


Rom. 35th Inf, Div. 
50U1 Inf. Div. 
Rom. 5th Inf. Div. 
72nd Inf. Div. 
Rom. Armd. Brig. 



for assistance. Along its Oamstk;™ *■ • . 0Hlc,al German request 

ian umts was already being orenar^ ;„ * . i attack of the Hungar- 

ments of the German StaS^^^f ^^mi require- 
addition of three Italian division, Z u\ " ha " d ' 0n 2 5 J une ^ 

their co mb at.eadinr w r;:^ 

Zhitomir towards Kiev towards Berdichev, and a third via Lutsk and 
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The realization that, in regard to his will to fight, toughness, and leader- 
ship, the enemy had to be taken seriously and that the crisis of the frontier 
battles still had to be faced caused the chief of the general staff of the 
army group, General Georg von Sodenstern s to consider new operational 



Diagram ILt.6. Order of Battle of Army Group South, 19 July 1941 



Army Gp* South 

At disposal 
of Army 
High Cmd. 
in Romania: 
Army High Cmd. 
reserves 
assigned to 
Army Mission 
in Romania: 

Higher Cmd. 

XXXIV (at Armd. Gp. i) 

132nd Inf. Div. 

98th Inf. Div. 
294th Inf. Div. 

XXXXMot. 

(at Seventeenth 

Army HQ) 
2nd Armd. Div. 

94th Inf. Div. 

(at Seventeenth Army 
HQ) 



Armd. Gp. I 



Sixth Army HQ 



56th Inf. Div, 
44th Inf. Div. 



Group 
Schwedler 

(under Armd, 
Gp. T) 



Seventeenth Army HQ 



xxxxvin 



u 



XXXXIV 



XXXXIX Mtn. 



LII 



Hung. Mobile 
Carps 



SS 'A.H' 
14th Armd. Div, 
13th Armd. Div, 
25th Mot. Div, 



60th Mot. Div. 
SS Div. T 
9th Armd. Dtv. 



1 6th Mot. Div, 
1 6th Armd. Div. 
11th Armd. Div. 



299th Inf. Div. 
79th Inf. Div. 
298th Inf. Div. 
62nd Inf. Div. 



95th Inf, Dtv. 
99th Lgt. Div. 
1 13th Inf. Div. 



71st Inf. Div. 
262nd Inf. Div. 
296th Inf. Div. 



r68th Inf. Div. 
ruth Inf. Div. 
75th Inf. Div. 



68th Inf. Div. 
57th Inf. Div. 
9th Inf. Div. 



297th Inf. Div. 
24th Inf. Div. 
295th Inf. Div. 



1 25th Inf. Div. 
99th Lgt. Div. 
4th Mtn. Div. 
1st Mtn, Dtv. 
Slovak Mobile Brig. 



257th Inf. Div. 
loist Lgt. Div. 
100th Lgt. Div. 



Hung, rst Cav. Brig. 
Hung. 2nd Cav. Brig, 
Hung. 1st Mot, Brig. 
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Diagram H.i.6. (com.) 







Rom. 
Third 
Army 




Rom, 
Mm. 

Co. 


Rom. 4ih Mtn. Brig. 
Rom. 1st Mm. Brig. 
Rom. ind Mtn. Brig. 










Rom. 
Cav. 
Co. 


Rom. 6th Cav. Brig. 
Rom. 5th Cav. Brig. 
Rom. 8th Cav. Brig. 






Rom. IV Co. 


Rom. 6th Inf. Div. 




Eleventh Amry HQ 


[ XI 


239th Inf. Div. 
2ind Inf. Div. 
76* Inf. Div. 




46th Inf. Div. 

TJrd Inf. Div, 
(unloading until 
26 July) 


xxx 


Rom. 13th Inf. Div, 
Rom. 14th Inf. Div. 
Rom. 8th Inf. Div. 
198th Inf. Div. 
170th Inf. Div. 


Cmdr. Rear 
Army Area 
South («t Armd. 
Gp. i): 
434 at disposal of 


Ital. Mobile 
Army Corps 
(in transfer 
13 July- 


LTV 


SOth Inf. Div. 
Rom. 5th Inf. Div. 
72nd Inf. Div. 
Rom. Armd. Brig. 
Rom. 15m Inf. Div. 


staff officer in 
charge supply & 
admin. 
444lh Sec. Div. 


3 Aufc.) 


Rom. 

Fourth 

Army 


Rom. 
Ill 

Co. 


Rom. Frontier Div. 
■ Rom. 1 1 rh Inf. Div. 


213th Sec. Div. 

Slovak Army Gp. 
Slov. 2nd Inf. Div. 
Slov. isl Inf. Div. 




35* 
and 7th 
fnf. Divs. 
(in 


Rom. 
V 

Co. 


Rom. 7th C»v. Brig. 
Rom. 21st Inf. Div. 
Rom. Guards Div. 






transfer) j 


Rom. 
X! 


Rom. jnd Fort. Brig. 
Rom. 1st Fort. Brig. 



S^ ,Ir ™ » P°'««>fc, the mommwrn of German Bad. 

' 01 :>lxth ^my' whlc h was continuously brinrine un roin 
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group was removed from the command authority of Sixth Army and ordered 
to thrust eastward as rapidly as possible to encircle the enemy in front of the 
army group and in the Carpathian bend in co-operation with Eleventh Army. 
On the other hand, a more limited envelopment was recommended as an 
alternative. This required the armoured group first to reach the area of 
Shepetovka and then turn south-east. It also had to adjust to the new situation 
in so far as it was required to advance with three spearheads on Berdichev- 
Zhitomir without taking into consideration its long flanks. XIV Armoured 
Corps, the southern group, was to advance as early as possible and with 'all 
available forces' against Brody and then cross the Goryn on a broad front. 
Seventeenth Army was ordered to continue its attacks with the main point of 
effort north of Lvov. In its deliberations Eleventh Army was to assume that the 
Italians would arrive about 10 July and that they would be used in the offensive 
against Kishinev. By then the Romanian forces on the lower Prut were to be 
brought forward to the Dniester. 

This directive of the army group took into account the greatly reduced 
fighting power of the infantry units, but it also called into question the task of 
the army group as a whole. Instead of along the Dnieper, enemy forces were 
to be annihilated solely along the Ukranian Bug. Haider also based his plans 
now on this more narrow encirclement, for which Eleventh Army would be 
barely adequate. 97 This attack plan, which seemed to be the most probable at 
the time, contained the partition of the armoured group into a spearhead 
turning to the south-east and a second one attacking in the direction of Kiev. 
In addition to advancing eastward towards Kovel and securing the railway 
between Khelm, Kovel, and Lutsk, Sixth Army, which felt threatened on its 
left flank, was now to secure both flanks of the armoured group as long as 
Seventeenth Army was still fighting west of the area around Grodze and 
Tsolkeev. 

On 27 June, the day after this adjustment of the operational plan of Haider 
and Army Group South to the changed situation, it became evident around 
Lvov that the Soviet armies were withdrawing. 9 * The Soviet defenders in front 
of Seventh Army withdrew to the east, covered by strong protecting forces and 
local counter-attacks, including armoured units. The armoured group suc- 
ceeded in crossing the Goryn against strong resistance by rearguard units and 
ambushes by Soviet formations that had been overrun. Sixth Army pushed its 
northern wing further in the direction of Kovel. Two divisions (168th Infantry 
Division and 99th Light Division) had to be brought up from the reserves to 
eliminate strong enemy groups in the rear area between the Bug and the Luga. 

An analysis of the situation showed that the enemy intended to establish a 
new front modelled on older positions in the line from Novograd Volynskiy to 

" Haider, Diaries, 979-80 (27 June 1941)- This attack had been discussed with Brauchitsch on 
26 June at Army Group South command: H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 26 June 1941, BA-MA RH 19 
V 7 i. 

" H.Gr. SuoVIa, KTB, 27 June 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/71. 
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Shepetovka and Setsuveni (Dniester). The army group ordered an immediate 
pursmt by Seventeenth Army to prevent the enemy frL occupSg^ltionl 

H tier informed the army group that reaching a set geographical objective was 
U» important than destroying the Vital strength' of ^ enemy. 

Z Zi:ZuSr 0nan< ^r ^ agrCed 10 dr ° P *» re^fremt 
that Kiev should be captured before the army group could turn south The 
army group then chose Berdichev, a town behind the line of Zi "IS 

On 5 T T* f Which arm ° Ured ^ ^ouid turn souT 
On 28 June the idea of using XIV Armoured Corps, which had not yet seen 

weT; ° n ? e « Bht ° f th£ arm ° U, ed «™* to ^^e„ the arSurS 
wedge, an ,dea first considered on 26 June, was revived. The annoureTZ™ 
command would have preferred to send this corps to the two oTr rmS 
corps m order to be able, in deep echelon, to attack and break throughTe Ime 
of fortmcanons near Novograd Volynskiy. Mainly, however, S^Z, red 
g cup wanted to avoid being tied down in the tactical fighting on the St wSg 
of Seventeenth Army - But Rundstedt ordered the corpsto be employed o2 
a er the 'armour road south' had been deared by Seventeenth Syl£l 
a ho seeded adv ble with regard tQ ^ J Jh 

1 M breakthr0U f had been -Sieved, one or two armoured spearheads 
te U n d F a " a ? "J™* ^ ° r " ^ Smth ^ ?** Soviet positiorfn the 

attacks wh.ch caused Haider to consider how the army group could best be 
organized for this purpose.™ P &e 

At this time Armoured Group , and Sixth Army were involved in repulsing 
persistent enemy counter-attacks, which achieved deep penetrations n2 
Dubno and prevented a rapid advance to ,he east. Directive No. To Z arnTy 

f ° UP ' ° n 30 JUnC ' WaS ' h0WCVer ' based e«tire.y on me iLa of 
pursuing the enemy as quickly as possible and penetrating the fSfied line 

til;?? t0 Wm fr0m 0CC »P^ ** fortifications there On" 

then was the large envelopment movement to be begun that was intended to 

GrZ^ C TtT m J" endinS thC C3mpai ^ in -e^rationa a « a of C 
Group South before the onset of winter. Eleventh Army was to advanced 
the south towards Vinnitsa, break the defence of the fortified line tog " er ™ m 

east ^u^r' CUt ,^ the I " etreat ° f ^ enem ^ » ** »S 

east The Italian corps would be used on the west wing; the Romanian units 

would provide flank cover along the Dniester. A new aSval waX"^ 

be needed for supply transports of rZ * f that the armour road' to the north would 
soon as supply .S^X^ " "* Ge " eral ^ ^ ^ S ° Uth - 

w pt - * KT b, 29 
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van VIII Army Corps, which, via Stanislav, was to advance across the 
Carpathians towards the Dniester after 2 July. Seventeenth Army would move 
towards Proskurov via Ternopol and tie down enemy forces 'with unremitting 
attacks'. Sixth Army would thrust towards Berdichev with most of its forces, 
while at the same time protecting the northern flank. Ill Armoured Corps, 
advancing towards Zhitomir, was to be given sufficient infantry forces capable 
of closely following the corps. After the successful breakthrough towards 
Berdichev, this corps was to be employed near Kiev to establish a bridgehead 
across the Dnieper. If the armoured divisions were not able to break through, 
they were to go on the defensive and wait for the arrival of the infantry of Sixth 
Army. If the breakthrough succeeded, most of the armoured group was to turn 
south-east. But first the breakthrough had to be achieved. In the sector of 
Seventeenth Army, Lvov was taken on this day. 102 

A reorganization of Army Group South was undertaken for the phase of the 
attack beginning on 2 July. Except for indispensable covering forces, the seven 
German divisions in Romania — another was being transferred there— were 
moved forward to the northern wing of Eleventh Army. Two Slovak divisions 
replaced the two covering divisions with Seventeenth Army. The Slovak 
motorized brigade, on the other hand, was placed under LII Army Corps. 
Additional corps commands and divisions as well as artillery from Army 
Group Centre were intended to guarantee the success of the group at the 
centre of Sixth Army's attack. An armoured corps command with 2nd Ar- 
moured Division was envisaged for Seventeenth Army. The total result was a 
considerable increase in the number of strong formations, to which it was 
planned to add three Italian formations under a corps command and three 
Hungarian mobile brigades of the 'Mobile Corps'."" 

The question of a single command of the infantry and armoured units in the 
attack sector of Armoured Group 1 was settled by a compromise. For the time 
being, the armoured group was not placed under Sixth Army. But Rundstedt 
did order that the army should immediately take over command of the 
armoured group if a more massive support of its attack by infantry units 
should become necessary and it were not able to operate independently.'^ 

The addition of fresh divisions was intended not only to strengthen the 
stronger wing of the attack for the planned breakthrough of the Stalin line, but 
also to secure the left wing against Soviet units operating from the Pripet area. 
Information gathered by signal intelligence indicated that seven divisions were 
located there under the command of the Soviet Fifth Army. At the same time 
the continuing fighting in the rear operations area required the use of combat 

"" H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 30 June 1941, BA-MA RH 19 Vyi. 

This international contingent created several problems, as the Italians could not be sent into 
action on the Black Sea and the Hungarians and Romanians could not be used in neighbouring 
sectors. The Drogobych oilfield had to be protected from seizure by the Hungarians; the Slovak 
Army Group was to be used for this purpose. Cf. sect. H.rv.i(e) (Forster). 

'<" Cf. the development of the structure of Army Group South, Diagrams 11.1.3-6. 

,0 s H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 30 June 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/71. 
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troops in addition to the security forces there. Although Haider did not see anv 
danger to operates in this situation, he intensely dishked using for suS 
any gantry drnw, urgently needed for the attack - Hitler was a s ^woSed 
about the danger of flank attacks; an 'offensive mopping-up> oTtn m£T5£ 
troops of both army groups, was ordered «t ' g 

Fifth ArT™ Si T/T V ^ ° bStrUCted by Vig0rous attacks ° f Soviet 
i-ilth Army, supported by armoured troops, from the Pripet marshes an^J 

wh.ch were dangerous primarily becaus/they severed sTplyTnes - Haider 
abruptions. Sixth Army headquarters ordered XVII Army Corps to use four 

STciss sted are P a - ^ 1116 north ^ g ™* £z z 

a Z . L » , ? V againSt Plnsk in a move to m eet the forces of Sixth 

Army.- By very skilful tactical manoeuvring the Soviet Fifth Army wL able ^ 
avo, la de„e encounter with these groups and concerted on fl„k 
attach aga t Slxth Army, which was advancing towards Kiev After reachine 
Slutsk on 7 July, Sixth Army abandoned attempts to fight its waV L UB Z 
impassable area, suffering further losses, and continued i adv nee alot £ 
southern edge of the marshes. The resu.ting uncertainty on the Sf fiank f 

^iSrandlT T r **" l ° * e Vkal — nicSonst 
to Zh,tom,r, and the hard and costly fighting with 'nests of Russians' in the 

rea area, affected not only operations but also the fighting ability of small 
comb" fnTmath r 1S ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

combat in the marshy forests were easily ambushed, and the terrain presented 

tZorT^TT ™ V ™™ ° f -hides and h^ 

weapons. Th.s combination of the individual German soldier's insecurity 
aga.nst the poss,bility of surprise attack and an extremely hostile namrS 
e™ment led to the use of the 'most brutal methods' to defea the ene^ y 
who for h,s part found idea, conditions in the marshes not only for regS 
troops but also for partisan groups. regular 
In spite of these difficulties, the offensive of the German forces at the main 

repotted: ibid. 995 < 2 July ,94,). B ™ P " y eneMy f ° rCeS from the ^pet area were 

. ^MCfX P^f^' ^ ' JU ' y «™> Hauck ' S ™« Gebiet, pt. „ ^ 

p^S^wS Kffi £ ,he tex vr ccd,ne n - 125 abo - - *« 

t.ft between H a !der and Soden^ern T« ?1Z , ST,™ ' ^ ^ ° f 3 J "' y 3nd the 
of the Army High Command re e" e on tie left w n^„ „H™T "t" , Tf' 01 """^ f ° r " S 
Corps free for the thrust to Kiev. Moreover the commanHpr r " "* 8 ™ k ° f Afmd 
be involved by Eleventh Army heXuaner ; I, T^M h T area >°3 (south) was to 
operation Sodenstem w am ^T o S nd ' ^ £L«^ ' "Vf ""^ ** *" 
the Pripet marshes (cf. sect. I w , W) n m S 7,1? ^T?"" agamSt *" Soviet forces in 
Cf. Philippi, 'Das Pripjetprobkrn- I ,< PhT ?°™< le " ! < i th,s P 1 *"' bm Haider rejected it. 
versions of the PnpeSyty Forei^ 'LZ^XJ™ ™ ™™ " ^ had a «« s <° ™> 

PHpjeSbL"^^.^ Zerbe ' S ° n *« diffi -'- s ° { ^ -P-ton m Phi.ippi, 'D as 
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point of attack (Armoured Group 1 and Sixth Array) achieved a penetration of 
the Stalin line on 5 July. On 7 July the armoured group reached Berdichev and 
on 9 July Zhitomir. The right wing of Sixth Army advanced on Ternopol with 
Seventeenth Army, which was under less pressure because of the advance of 
the Hungarians from the Carpathians." On the southern wing, however- 
contrary to the assumed general withdrawal of Soviet armies in front of the 
army group— Soviet forces slowed the progress of Eleventh Army by staging 
fierce attacks with motorized formations against the Romanian Fourth Army 
and the German units remaining there. Heavy rains created additional prob- 
lems and made the movements of the army group more difficult. In any case, 
it was clear that Eleventh Army would no longer be able to reach the area 
around Vinnitsa in time to co-operate tactically with Sixth Army.'" 

To understand the decisions that had to be taken after the capture of 
Zhitomir, it is necessary to take a closer look at the thinking of Hitler, Haider, 
and the army group command. When Army Group South resumed its ad- 
vance and the Bialystok pocket was closed in the sector of Army Group 
Centre, Hitler began to consider the next strategic objectives of the campaign 
in the east and the required forces." 1 He assumed that after Fourth Armoured 
Army had reached Smolensk a decision would have to be taken as to whether 
the main thrust of further operations should be towards Leningrad, Moscow, 
or the area around the Sea of Azov. Hitler demanded that, if Armoured Group 
i did not have sufficient forces after reaching Zhitomir to turn the enemy's 
flank in the south-east, strong armoured forces from Army Group Centre 
should be brought up, as this would be most in accord with the idea of 
annihilating the enemy. 1 13 

Haider intervened early in the deliberations of Army Group South about 
decisions to be taken after the breakthrough towards Zhitomir and Berdichev 
had been achieved. From the beginning of the offensive, on 3 July, the army 
group believed that, after breaking through the fortified line with the bulk of 
its armoured formations, it would be able to advance to the south-east from 
the area of Berdichev to link up with Eleventh Army. At the same time Kiev 
was to be attacked by an armoured corps and infantry." 4 The question of the 
attack on Kiev was at first closely connected with the question of whether most 
of the enemy forces would withdraw behind the Dnieper or whether the order 
to encircle large enemy forces 'west of the Dnieper' — estimated at twenty- 

1,0 These reached the Dniester near Zaleshchiki and Nizhniev on 6 July. On 7 July Army Group 
South was informed that the Hungarian army continued fighting and that the mobile brigades, 
combined under a corps command, would be placed under the army group as of 9 July. The 
remaining mobile units became occupation troops under the 'Carpathian Corps': H.Gr. Siid/Ia, 
KTB, 7 July 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/71. 

"' Hauck, Sudliches Gebiet, pt. i, 55, MGFA P-1 14c; KTB OKW\, 509 ff. (5-11 July 1941). 

"> KTB OKWi. 1020 (66), (67), (68), 3-5 July 1941; Haider, Diaries, 1000 (3 July 1941). Cf. 
sect. Il.i.l(t). 

"J KTB OKW i. 1021 (69), (70), 8 July 1941. 

"' Haider, Diana, 1001-3 (5-6 July 1941); H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 3 July 1941, BA-MA RH 19 
1/ 7 I. 
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eight divisions— could still be carried out. If the enemy withdrew beyond the 
Dnieper, the spearhead achieving the breakthrough towards Berdichev and 
Zhitomir would then advance on Kiev and Cherkassy and Eleventh and 
Seventeenth Armies would move directly eastward towards the Dnieper, with 
cover provided by Romanian forces in the south and Hungarian forces in 
the north. The great battle of annihilation could then take place east of the 
Dnieper, perhaps in the area of Poltava. These considerations formed the 
background for the measures of the army group command and were reported 
to Hitler by his army adjutant, Major Gerhard Engel, who visited the army 
group on 4-5 July, "s 

Because of supply problems, the attack on Kiev could have as its objective 
only the establishment of a bridgehead, as the armoured group estimated that 
it would not be able to conduct a large-scale action until after a pause in 
operations. The thrust west of the Dnieper towards the south-east was con- 
sidered the only realistic possibility. The army group command shared the 
view of the armoured group but insisted, for the operational reasons men- 
tioned above, that III Armoured Corps should attack Kiev. This view was 
supported by the operations department. For this reason the creation of an 
'attack group Kiev' was begun on 7 July. As the Army High Command 
rejected the creation of a special operations staff because of the shortage of 
reserves, the command of XVII Army Corps, under General Werner Kienitz, 
was placed in charge of the attack group ('attack group Kienitz'). The group 
was to consist of III Armoured Corps and XXIX and XVII Army Corps with 
the divisions assigned to them. LI Army Corps with four divisions might also 
be assigned to the group later. 

But Haider had still not decided whether the withdrawal of the enemy (to 
avoid encirclement by Eleventh and Seventeenth Armies) would end far 
beyond the Dnieper or was mainly intended to make possible the establish- 
ment of a strong defence and the creation of reserves." 6 Late in the evening of 
7 July he pressed the commander of Army Group South to carry out a close 
encirclement with the armoured group, as Hitler desired. Afterwards the 
group was to push on to the Dnieper between Kiev and Cherkassy. '» This 
splitting of the armoured group necessitated the definitive abandonment of the 
breakthrough of the enemy front near Kiev, envisaged in the operations plan. 

The successful breakthrough of the armoured group and Sixth Army on 8 
July meant that a decision about the course of further operations could not be 

"» H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 4-5 July 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/71. 
116 Haider, Diaries, 1011-12 (7 July I941). 
. 1,7 .'• ■ as l f^P ar *!|°" I for 9 new oP^tion to be ordered by the Army High Command beyond 

£ 3«/n a£ S ™ 5 KTB ' I Ju ' y ' W ' BA " MA :RH '9 !/ ™ OKH/ 
GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IS) No. 1347, 8 July . 94I> w H.Gr. Sad, BA-MA RH 2/1 326. According to 
this message, elements of Armd. Group in co-operation with Eleventh Army, were to cut the 
enemy off west of Vinnitsa; a second group was to be moved against Dnepropetrovsk to attack 
enemy lines of communication. Other elements and infantry were to establish a bridgehead near 
Kiev: Haider, Dianes, 1021, 1023 (9, 10 July 1941). 
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postponed. Before the decision could be taken, however, Field Marshal von 
Reichenau suggested to the army group command that the direction of the 
attack on Kiev should be entrusted to his command and that IV Army Corps 
(of Seventeenth Army) should be placed under Sixth Army to form a group 
named after the general commanding the corps, General Viktor von 
Schwedler, which, initially also under the command of Sixth Army headquar- 
ters and then under Armoured Group 1, was to advance to the south-east. 
Rundstedt agreed to this proposal."* (See the Annexe Volume, No. 6.) 

After agreement with the Army General Staff, Army Group South issued its 
directive for the continuation of operations on 9 July."' The main objective of 
the army group, the annihilation of the encircled enemy forces west of the 
Dnieper in a co-ordinated effort by all armies in the area of Vinnitsa, was 
retained. An additional, new objective was, however, the establishment of a 
deep bridgehead east of the Dnieper near Kiev. In accordance with these plans 
the armies, or their corps divided into groups, were sent into battle. It was 
typical of the organization of the German forces that the northern group of 
Sixth Army, which was to attack Kiev, was additionally to take over command 
of the armoured corps only when the infantry divisions went into action in the 
battle to capture the city. The aim of this plan was to prevent the mobile units 
from being tied to the infantry army. The main task of the bulk of the 
armoured group remained, however, to annihilate enemy forces near Vinnitsa 
and advance to the line Gaysin-Uman. At the same time lesser forces were to 
push on to the south-east to cut the main lines of communication across the 
Dnieper and thus prevent the removal of important industrial and other 
equipment by the Red Army. The request to Air Fleet 4 to give most of its 
tactical support, especially that provided by Stuka (dive-bomber) formations, 
to the parts of Armoured Group 1 and Sixth Army attacking Kiev, and to 
concentrate its strategic support on the sector of the enemy front assigned to 
Armoured Group 1, shows clearly the different priorities given to these two 
objectives. 

The resulting argument about whether to attack Kiev requires a more 
detailed analysis. It can be assumed that at first Hitler was not primarily 
interested in occupying the city of Kiev, but rather in destroying all enemy 
forces west of the Dnieper. r2n This idea was also reflected in Haider's previ- 
ously mentioned suggestion of 9 July' 51 that the army group should not 
concentrate from the very beginning on forming a large encirclement ring, but 

"" This meant the end of the 'Group Kienitz'. Reichenau wanted to advance against Kiev with 
III Armd. Corps, XXIX Army Corps, and LI Array Corps under his direct command; 'Group 
Schwedler' was to be formed from IV, XXXIV, and LV Army Corps: H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 8 July 
1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/71. Cf. structure of Army Group South, Diagrams II.1.3-6. 

"» Cf. teletype message OKH No. 1347 (above, n. 117); army group directive in Haucfc, 
Sudliches Gebiet, pt. 1, 249, appendix 12, MGFA P-ti4c. 

'» For this purpose he wanted to use Armd. Group 2 east of the Dnieper to the south or south- 
east: Haider, Diaries, 1015-16 (8 July 1941); paragraphs preceding nn. 135 arid 146 below. 

1,1 Cf. n. 117 above. 
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end of July, unless the weather and thus the terrain became more favourable 
and there were no further major battles west of Kiev. Headquarters also 
pointed out the 'unimaginable difficulties' in penetrating the forest area east of 
Sarny and the need to bring up new covering forces to free XVII Army Corps 
on the northern flank."5 

With Hitler's order and the report from Sixth Army headquarters, the 
decision against a double offensive by the army group — against Kiev and 
Belaya Tserkov — had been taken. By comparison the reports of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army during his visit to the command of Army Group 
South on 10 July had only an interpretative character. Brauchitsch brought 
Hitler's order that after reaching the line Zhitomir-Berdichev the most for- 
ward units of Armoured Group I should be turned south immediately to block 
the Bug at and south of Vinnitsa for the enemy's retreat, and if possible to link 
up with Eleventh Army. The parts of Armoured Group 1 further to the rear 
were to provide cover in the direction of Kiev; an attack on the city with 
insufficient forces was expressly forbidden. But Hitler left the final decision 
about the future conduct of operations in the hands of the command of Army 
Group South: 'Should it become apparent that there are no large bodies of 
enemy forces left to cut off west of the Bug, Armoured Group 1 will be massed 
for an advance on Kiev and the Dnieper line to the south-east. Investment 
must be executed in such a way as to bar enemy reinforcements from reaching 
the city from the north-west.*' 26 

Perhaps Rundstedt and Sodenstern, given their roughly comparable 
responsibility in the decision about the encirclement of the British Expedition- 
ary Force at Dunkirk, would have reached a clear decision on their own. For 
the army group wanted to take Kiev and saw no chance to destroy the bulk of 
the enemy forces even in a close encirclement to the south. The slow progress 
of Eleventh Army as well as of the formations of Sixth Army envisaged for the 
encirclement were reasons to choose a broader envelopment operation. But 
the fact that the enemy units west of Kiev would have to withdraw through the 
city and across the bridges there represented a good reason for capturing the 
town. Rundstedt was able to point out that Hitler's written order, unlike 
Haider's telephoned instructions, did not absolutely forbid any attack on 
Kiev.' 2 ? Brauchitsch favoured postponing the decision on a close or broad 
encirclement. After the capture of Belaya Tserkov the then available picture of 
the enemy's position and intentions would determine whether the direction of 

Ibid. The Slovak army group was envisaged for the southern part of the rear army area and 
294th Inf. Div., which was being brought up, for the northern part. 

1,6 Haider, Diaries, 1022 ff. (10 July 1941). The main idea was thus the encirclement of strong 
enemy forces. Details of this development in war diary of Army Group South, JO July 1041, BA- 
MA RH 19 1/7 1. On the comparison with Dunkirk cf. Jacobsen, Diinkirchen, 70 ff., and KTB OKW 
i. 179E. 

Haider, Diaries, I022ff. (10 July 194O- The operations department was represented by two 
officers accompanying Brauchitsch. Hitler took his decision after Haider's oral report; Haldet 
strongly emphasized the tasks given Army Group South in the deployment directive. 
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and Mogilev and was about to cross the Dniester. Haider's general impression 
was that the arrival of new commanders along the enemy 'Fronts' — in the 
south Marshal Semen Budenny — had stiffened Soviet resistance and that the 
general retreat had been replaced by fierce counter-attacks." 1 Only Seventeeth 
and the north wing of Eleventh Army still viewed the fighting on the Soviet 
side as mainly rearguard actions. German advances were limited to those by 
13th and 14th Armoured Divisions towards Belaya Tserkov. 

As a consequence of these defensive battles, the attack date for the ar- 
moured group was postponed, as the group would not be ready before 14 July. 
Because of supply difficulties and operations to protect its southern flank, 
Eleventh Army reported that it would not be abie to attack before 17 July. On 
13 July reconnaissance of the fortifications and troop concentrations around 
and in Kiev showed conclusively that the city could not be occupied in a 
surprise operation. By 14 July the armoured group had overcome its tactical 
crises and the attack on Belaya Tserkov was resumed. Seventeenth Army 
observed the reinforcement of enemy units in the Stalin line but still believed 
it would be able to carry out its orders to encircle the enemy.'s 2 

Hitler intervened once again in the orders of the army group. On 13 July he 
ordered 25th Infantry Division (mot.) and SS Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler, 
which he himself had ordered to reinforce the protective forces on the north- 
ern flank, to be replaced by infantry forces from Sixth Army. The two mobile 
units were then to be reassigned to the attack group.'" But until the arrival of 
the infantry units of Sixth Army, which were still 160 kilometres away, the 
mobile units were indispensable and thus not available for the thrust to the 
south-east. 

On the northern flank, on the edge of the Pripet marshes, the situation was 
becoming threatening. Sixth Army command assumed that an advance to the 
south or against Kiev would only be possible when the forces of the Soviet 
Fifth Army operating from that area had been destroyed. Beating back the 
continuing attacks from within the marshes cost considerable casualties. The 
situation in the area of Novograd Volynskiy and Korosten urgently needed to 
be brought under control, but that seemed possible only in co-operation with 
Army Group Centre. As, however, in spite of a request to that effect on 15 
July, Army Group Centre was not in a position to help, Reichenau and his 
northern group had to force the Soviet Fifth Army away from the Dnieper 
alone. At the same time they were to attempt to reach a crossing north of Kiev, 
It is understandable that the divisions of III Armoured Corps, which were far 
ahead of other units— 13th Armoured Division was about 200 kilometres in 

'3' Haider, Diaries, 1027 (11 July 194]); H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, for the following days, BA-MA RH 
19 I/71. 

'3 s It was therefore not to make a direct attack on the fortified line but to prevent the withdrawal 
of the enemy with his movable equipment. 

'» H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 13 July 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/71. 
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his retreat route with the armoured group, which the army group had oudined 
in its Directive No. 4 of 21 July. 'J 6 

Hider evidendy regarded the battle of Uman as the achievement of the first 
objective of the campaign in the sector of Army Group South.' 37 About twenty 
divisions of the Soviet Sixth, Twelfth, and Eighteenth Armies were destroyed, 
about 103,000 prisoners were taken, and large quantities of equipment and 
supplies were captured. 1 ' 8 But the second task — establishing and securing 
bridgeheads on the eastern bank of the Dnieper"'— was not fulfilled. 

Unlike the situation of the armoured groups of the two northern army 
groups, the operations of Army Group South were at no point marked by 
thrusts of armoured spearheads unhindered by enemy resistance on the flanks. 
Haider described the fighting in the south very vividly when he spoke of the 
'weeks of grinding at the Russian front in the Ukraine'." 10 As the operations 
department of the Army General Staff observed,'*' success was finally 
achieved in the south more slowly than had been hoped. And in the first phase 
of operations Army Group South had been even less successful than the other 
two army groups in achieving the general objective of destroying most of the 
Soviet armed forces west of the Dnieper and Dvina. Several factors contrib- 
uted to this development. The poor roads and unfavourable terrain in the 
south created difficulties for the motorized units that were made considerably 
worse by rainfall in the decisive operational phase. But the Germans had been 
aware of these natural conditions, with which both sides had to contend, since 
the First World War, if not earlier. More important was the fact that the 
abandoning of Haider's original plan meant the renunciation of the chance to 
encircle the enemy from both sides. This gave the enemy the opportunity to 
concentrate his defensive operations against just one thrust of the attacking 
German units. It was, however, decisive that the Soviet military leaders were 
able to exploit energetically the chances this situation offered and, together 
with the Soviet forces still operating in the western Ukraine and the Pripet 
marshes, either to stop the German attack head-on or repeatedly to endanger 
its flanks. Thus the main reason why the objectives of Army Group South 
could not be achieved was the energetic and skilful Soviet defence (which, 
however, involved high losses). This development was all the more significant 

Ibid. 259-64 (appendices 14, 15, 16), army group directive No. 4: pp. 265ft., appendix 17. 

'■" Haider, Diaries, I 154—5 {5 Aug. 1 94 1 ), Hitler's directive to cut off enemy forces west of the 
Bug and to transfer available German forces to the east (towards the Dnieper). He considered this 
to be a indication of his views. Cf. sect. II.i.i(i>). 

According to KTB OKW \. 560 (8 Aug. 1941): '031054 prisoners, 858 artillery pieces, 317 
tanks, ! 86 anti-tank guns, 5,286 vehicles. The number of Soviet wounded and dead was estimated 
to be twice as high as the number of prisoners. 

IM Since 20 July, because of the deployment order, Army Group South had always given 
priority to the fulfilment of this task. Cf. conference between the chief of the Army General Staff 
and the army group command, 20 July 1941, and the resulting 'ideas on the further conduct of 
operations' of 21 July and their formulation in army group directive No. 4; cf. n. 136 above; 
Haider, Diaries, 1057-8, io62ff., 1065-6 (18, 20, 21 July 1941). 

'*> Ibid. 1085 (30 July 1941). •" Haider, KTB iii. 112 (25 July 194'; not in trans.). 
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had not been achieved. And Hitler's remark about 'perhaps the only . . . really 
important decision in this war''* 1 indicates that although there was no doubt as 
regards the achieving of victory within the period set, the sequence of 
operations and the corresponding distribution and use of forces were still 
being rethought. The determining factor in all deliberations was the emerging 
picture of the condition of the Red Army. 

On 8 July the judgement of the German army leaders was based on the 
assumption that of the previous 164 large enemy units known to be ready for 
action, 89 could be considered destroyed, while 46 were believed to be still 
capable of fighting; 18 units on 'secondary fronts' had to be included. No 
information was available on the location of 11 other units, which were 
presumably being kept in reserve. An important factor in this picture of the 
enemy was the assumption that of the 29 Soviet armoured divisions encoun- 
tered at the front, 20 were completely or partially out of action and only 9 still 
fully fit for combat. Because of the high losses of officers and technical 
personnel, it was believed that the Soviet Union would not be able to restore 
the combat-readiness of the defeated divisions, although it was to be expected 
that the time gained through the heavy defensive losses at the front would be 
used to create new units and mount counter-attacks." 15 

On the basis of this assessment of the military situation, the following 
conclusions were reached on 8 July: the offensive of Army Group Centre was 
to be continued until the bulk of the enemy forces west of Moscow had been 
destroyed. Then the two armoured groups were to halt their advance. If 
necessary, Armoured Group 3 was to provide support for Army Group 
North— something which, to judge by Hitler's remarks, seemed probable, 
though he considered the 'desirable ideal solution' to be for Army Group 
North to fulfil its task with its own forces. But he obviously doubted that these 
forces would be sufficient. Nevertheless, he had also considered a second 
possible use for Armoured Group 3, a drive to encircle Moscow from the 
north. Haider was completely satisfied when he noted that Hitler had ap- 
proved his conduct of operations. Hitler had also developed the new idea of 
using a 'strong right wing of Group Hoepner' to isolate Leningrad in the east 
and south-east. This idea seemed to Haider to be correct, but the discrepancy 
remains between it and Hitler's remarks of 5 December 1940, when he 
approved Haider's planning. Hoepner's 'right wing' was part of Armoured 
Group 4, while Hitler was clearly referring to the left wing of Armoured 
Group 3. 

In Haider's view sending Guderian's armoured group to the south or south- 
east to co-operate with Army Group South beyond the Dnieper presented 
fewer difficulties. For the army group still had to cross the Dnieper, and by 
then Guderian would have conquered enough territory further east to create 

■« KTB OKW 'i. 1021 (68) (5 July 1941). 

'« Ibid. 1021 (70); Haider, Diaries, 1015 (8 July 1941); cf. text preceding n. 158 below. 
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(ii) VACILLATION IN THE DIRECTIVES FOR THE CONDUCT OF THE 
■ WAR FROM 19 JULY UNTIL THE END OF THE MONTH 

The directive of 19 July 1941 for the continuation of the war in the east clearly 
reflects Hitler's realization that the large-scale encirclement operations which 
had marked the campaign until then had not fulfilled the expectations placed 
in them. '5° In spite of the enormous number of prisoners taken— most of the 
Soviet forces in the west — and the huge amount of equipment captured, the 
fighting strength of the Red Army had by no means been destroyed. Neither 
was that to be expected from the elimination of still existing pockets of Soviet 
troops. For this reason, the directive confined itself to describing the outcome 
of 'the second series of battles' as the breakthrough of the Stalin line and the 
thrusts of the armoured groups. But in the sectors of the Army Groups Centre 
and South the forward movement had been slowed by the creation of pockets 
and by continuing enemy presence in the rear area (the Pripet flank). The aim 
of operations in the coming weeks was therefore limited to preventing the 
enemy units still within reach from withdrawing further into the vast spaces of 
the enormous country and to destroying them. In contrast to the broad, 
ambitious plans of the 'grand strategy', the directive prescribed how the Soviet 
Twelfth and Sixth Armies were to be encircled at Uman; it laid down that the 
Soviet Fifth Army in the Pripet marshes was to be eliminated by the co- 
ordinated efforts of the inner wings of Army Groups Centre and South, and 
that, in addition to the southward turn of infantry from Army Group Centre, 
mobile units were to be sent south-eastward to cut off the enemy who had 
crossed over to the east bank of the Dnieper. Having completed their present 
task, the encirclement at Smolensk, these mobile units were to be detached 
from the centre of the army. This meant the removal of at least strong parts of 
Guderian's armoured group. In the total strategy Army Group Centre was to 
assume a secondary role by continuing its advance towards Moscow with the 
mobile units that had not turned south-eastward (Armoured Group 3), cutting 
the lines of communication between Moscow and Leningrad, and thus cover- 
ing the right flank of Army Group North in its attack on the latter city. Army 
Group North was to continue its attack on Leningrad only after its right flank 
had been secured and Eighteenth Army had joined up with Armoured Group 
4. The main task of the Finnish front remained co-operation with Army 
Group North, which required the mountain corps in Lapland to neglect its 
objectives there for the time being. The Luftwaffe was to make forces available 
from the centre of the army, support the southern front, and carry out 'reprisal 
attacks' on Moscow to demoralize the population there. The navy was as- 
signed the task of preventing the escape of the Soviet fleet from the ports of the 
eastern Baltic, ensuring the transport of supplies by sea, and disrupting ship- 
ments of supplies to the enemy via the Arctic Ocean. 

'5° Hitler's War Directives, No. 33, pp. 85 ff.; 'Fuhrererwagungen am 17. Juli 1941' and note on 
Hitler's visit to Army Group North on 21 July 1941 in KTB OKWi. 1029 (76, 77). 
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For this reason Brauchitsch urged the head of the Wehrmacht High Com- 
mand to withdraw the supplement to Directive No. 33, in spite of the changes 
that had been made, until the battles in progress had been concluded. This 
new attempt was unsuccessful, although Brauchitsch and Haider were given 
the opportunity to present their dissenting opinions to Hitler on the evening of 
23 July. '55 

Haider began his carefully prepared report with a survey of the assumed 
strength of the enemy. He estimated that 20 infantry and 3'/ 2 armoured 
divisions were facing Army Group North; 32 infantry and 3^ armoured 
divisions Army Group Centre, and 26 infantry, 6 armoured, and 2 cavalry 
divisions Army Group South. Haider's sums, therefore, were quite different 
from the ones he had presented on 8 July.' 5 * At that time he had told Hitler 
that of 164 known Soviet infantry divisions only 46 were considered ready for 
combat. This picture was intended to persuade Hitler that it was to be 
expected that most of the enemy's forces would confront Army Group Centre 
and that the Wehrmacht should also concentrate its strength in that sector.' 57 
Haider estimated the fighting strength of the German divisions at, on average, 
80 per cent for the infantry and 50 per cent for the armoured divisions and 
motorized infantry.' 58 In developing his own operational plans, Haider care- 
fully weighed numerous elements. Supplying his own troops played a central 
role in his thinking, but he had to assume that not all armies could be 
adequately supplied with necessities at the same time.'« Haider concluded 
that on the whole the enemy had been 'decisively weakened', but not yet 
'completely defeated'. Each new operation had to 'achieve its own freedom of 
movement by breaking anew the enemy's resistance'. The aim of all future 
operations had to be the 'destruction of the enemy's arms-production plants' 
(around Moscow), as the human reserves of the Soviet Union were inexhaust- 
ible. He assumed that the German troops would reach the Leningrad and 
Moscow areas as well as the line between Orel and the Crimea around 25 
August. It would be possible to reach the Volga by the beginning of October 
and Baku and Batum by the beginning of November. But Hitler refused 
to change his directive stipulating that after the conclusion of the battle 
of Smolensk Armoured Groups 2 and 3 should be withdrawn from the 

'» KTB OKWi. 1034-5 (80) (23 July 1941). Haider's plan for his oral report in 'notes for oral 
reports' (Vortragsnolizen), Kriegstagebuch, iii. 103 ff. (23 July 1941 ; not in trans.). It is not possible 
to determine which ideas in these notes were presented to Hitler. 

"* Oral report on situation of the enemy: KTB OKW i. 1030 (78), figures of 8 July. Cf. sect. 
Il.t.lCfr) at n. 144. 

"' The widths of the sectors of the army groups should be borne in mind, as well as Haider s 
expectation that the Red Army would withdraw forces from other fronts to defend Moscow. 

"* This rough estimate provides no information on the condition of the units of Army Group 
Centre and probably also served to justify the bringing up of additional forces later. 

'» This reflected the supply and transport situation, but it was also clearly aimed at securing the 
release of production held back by Hitler and against an early withdrawal of units, which had been 
considered since 14 July. Cf. KTB OKW i. io22ff. ('Fuhrererwagungen und Vortragsnotiz 
Op.Abt.'). Detailed plans in Hitler's War Directives, No. 33a (supplement to-Directive No. 33), 
which Haider rejected for that reason. 
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of Army Group North. The scheduling of its attack for the middle of August 
at the earliest and the fact that it was to attack in such a way that 'its use 
planned for later in the area of Army Group Centre in the general direction of 
Moscow will still be possible' meant nothing less than that Army Group North 
was not to use the armoured group in the attack on Leningrad. 

Haider's next step in the conflict about the future conduct of operations was 
to call a meeting of the army-group chiefs of staff on 25 July. 162 More important 
than the exchange of situation assessments and operational plans, which in 
any case could be made orally or by teletype on a daily basis, was the 'rallying' 
of these responsible general-staff officers behind Haider's claim to have the 
final word in operational matters. He hinted that Hitler and the Wehrmacht 
High Command had to be borne with patience, but 'checked in good time'. 
Moreover, the flow of information to Hitler was to be channelled through 
special 'emissaries', for Hitler was more prepared to believe front officers than 
those on the general staff. He emphasized that the army-group chiefs of staff 
were the 'branch representatives' of the Army High Command and requested 
an exchange of ideas on a long-term basis. Therefore closer control had to be 
exercised in the armies in this regard. Like the armoured groups, they were not 
to deviate from the basic operational guidelines they received, for reasons such 
as tactical difficulties or the behaviour of the enemy. This appeal was clearly 
aimed at Army Group North. 

Haider was able to achieve a consensus on basic principles and thus obviate 
the danger that the commanders-in-chief would make contrary demands or 
claims to Hitler. The chief of the general staff of Army Group South, General 
von Sodenstern, believed that he would essentially be able to complete opera- 
tions west of the Dnieper by the end of the month and then begin his attack 
across the river, where it would be possible to combine Armoured Groups I 
and 2 later, perhaps near Kharkov. 

The chief of staff of Army Group Centre, Major-General von Greiffenberg, 
reported that, after some rehabilitation and replenishment, he would be able 
to stan his attack with the two infantry armies on the wings of his army group 
on about 10 August. Haider had already assigned him the objective of the 
industrial areas north and south of Moscow on 24 July. Army Group Centre 
expected to be able to use at least parts of Armoured Group 3 in future on the 
left wing it was to push forward north of Moscow. And Armoured Group 2, 
which had not been expected to link up with Armoured Group 1 until it had 
reached the longitude of Kharkov, had not been written off yet. The almost 
insoluble supply problems in the area of the Valday hills were an additional 
reason for not using Armoured Group 3 with Army Group North. The ground 
was thus prepared for also solving this problem as Haider desired. 

On the following day Haider attempted to win the support of Brauchitsch 
and Field Marshal von Bock for his opposition to a possible withdrawal of 



,6! Haider, Diaries, [073-4 (25 July '94')- 
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forces towards Gomel away from the main direction of attack towards Mos- 
cow He rejected an attack, together with the northern wing of Army Group 
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the attack on Moscow, but at the same time he accepted Hitler's principle of 
'first destroying the vital strength of the enemy wherever it is found'.'* 8 The 
convergence Haider had observed between his own views and those of the 
Wehrmacht operations staff was obvious. 

But Haider's attempts to persuade Hitler directly and indirectly of the 
incorrectness of his basic strategic idea were unsuccessful. 1 * 9 On 28 July Hitler 
issued instructions completely in line with the ideas of Directive No. 33: 
slowing of the large-scale operations, destruction of the enemy west of the 
Dnieper, attacks on Leningrad and the group of enemy forces near Gomel. 1 ' 
There, after the necessary rehabilitation, Armoured Group 2 was to prevent 
the escape of the enemy to the east or south-east. To carry out this order, 
Hitler envisaged the formation of an 'Army Group Guderian' consisting of 
Armoured Group 2 and parts of Second Army (IX Army Corps with three 
infantry divisions). Armoured Group 3 was to be placed under Ninth Army 
and replaced at the front by its formations. These mobile units were to be sent 
to Army Group North, which was to take Leningrad as rapidly as possible and 
link up with the Finnish army on the Karelian isthmus. The large-scale 
operations of Army Group South were all postponed. They were to be carried 
out only after the annihilation of the enemy west of the Dnieper 'in co- 
operation with the mobile units and infantry divisions of Army Group Centre'. 

All these ideas were diametrically opposed to the planning of the Army 
General Staff. Haider feared that the German attack would become bogged 
down in positional warfare and miss the only opportunity to defeat the enemy 
in the east decisively before dealing with the main enemy, Britain, who was 
still determined to carry on the war. 

The directive of the commander-in-chief of the army of 28 July for the 
continuation of operations took account of Hitler's unequivocal will.' 7 ' But 
there was a clear differentiation between the intentions of the 'supreme com- 
mander' and those of the Army High Command. The former were based on 
Hitler's 'security ideas' but took up again the additional objectives mentioned 
in the supplement to Directive No. 33 that Hitler had left open in his 'con- 
siderations and instructions': the Ukraine west of the Volga, Tula and Gorkiy, 
Rybinskoe, and Moscow. In presenting the plans of the Army High Com- 
mand, the directive merely listed the tactical operations to destroy enemy 
forces in the near future and then set further goals: for Army Group South the 
Donets basin; for Army Group Centre the industrial area around Moscow, for 

,w Bock, Tagebuch, (27 July 1941), BA-MA N 22/9; report of C.-in-C. of the army: Haider, 
Diaries, 1080 (27 July 1941), quote ibid. 1082 (28 July 1941); Jodl's comment in KTB OKWi. 1036 
C82). 

,IS * Haider's negotiating technique was very strenuous. The resulting tension is frequently 
reflected in his diary. 

no 'Erwagungen und Anordnungen des Fuhrers', 28 July (941, in KTB OKWi. 1040- 1 (86, 87). 
OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I) No. 1401/41, BA-MA RH 2/1326, pp. 163-84. For Haider's 
efforts to bring about a change by sending Paulus to the Wehrmacht High Command cf. Haider, 
Diaries, 1084 (29 July 1941)- 
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which, if necessary, Armoured Group 3 was to be brought in as soon as it 
could be released from Army Group North. Army Group North was to 
prepare to transfer its mobile forces (including Armoured Group 4) to Army 
Group Centre after encircling Leningrad and linking up with the Finns The 
objectives and the related organization of the large formations of the army thus 
seemed set. Again Haider sent Paulus to the Wehrmacht operations staff, 
primarily because of the order to cut the retreat route to the east of the enemy 
at Leningrad, for which VIII Air Corps was to be removed from the centre of 
the front and sent to Leningrad. 

The unclear reaction of the Wehrmacht High Command indicated that 
Hitler had changed his mind. On 30 July he decided to postpone all instruc- 
tions issued regardmg the reorganization and to order the army to complete all 
encirclements already begun and then to rehabilitate the mobile units 

In the sector of Army Group North the attack on Leningrad was to be 
continued. The German forces on the central sector of the front would 
essentially confine themselves to preparing for the next attack and improving 
their starting-positions. 

Army Group South was to complete the encirclement of Uman and then 
establish bridgeheads near Kiev and south of that city. The Soviet Fifth Army 
in the Pnpet marshes was to be eliminated by Sixth Army alone. Thus the 'July 
cnsis m the German military leadership was ended for the time being But it 
was clear that after the replenishment period of approximately ten days a 
decMon would have to be taken and pushed through. Haider hoped that by 
then favourable developments at the front would strengthen his position 
Then Hitler s restrictions on large-scale tactical operations, which were basi- 
cally due to tactical considerations, would take care of themselves The 
broader objectives Hitler had included in the supplement to Directive No « 
clearly showed, however, that for him the operational idea 'against Moscow' 
meant occupying the lines of communication from the city to the north (the 
route to the Arctic Ocean and other supply-lines), to the interior of Russia 
(Gorkiy) and along the middle and upper Volga. This idea still played a role 
m Hitler s thinking at the peak of the crisis at the from in December. The city 
of Moscow itself, however, remained for him, as it had been since he began 
planning the campaign against the Soviet Union, merely 'a geographical term' 
i he supplementary directive* issued by the Army High Command'" 
adhered essentially to Hitler's orders, much to the disgust of Haider, who 
accused the commander-in-chief of the army of having failed to show any trace 
of a will of his own. 114 

But Directive No. 34 and the 'supplementary directive' were not completely 
identical. The latter ordered the period of replenishment for Army Group 

Hitler's War Directives, No. 34, pp 90 ff 

RH^ K ™tp S S /OP ' Abt ' CI) " ' 40,/4 '' ■ SUpp,eme " t ^ di ™ ive '' 3' July .94., BA-MA 
For Haider's reaction ef. Haider, Diaries, 1089 (31 July 1941). 
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Centre to be conducted in such a way that 'appropriate forces' would be ready 
to deal with 'unforeseen local tasks'; orders for later use of this group were still 
to be issued, but they were to be prepared in such a way that Armoured Group 
2 could be sent in the direction of Gomel, while Armoured Group 3 would be 
sent towards the Valday hills. These orders took into account the weakness of 
both infantry armies, which were exposed to strong attacks on a rugged and 
over-extended front. The plan to attack the Valday hills also implied the use 
of the armoured forces in a northern encirclement of Moscow. Although it 
took Hitler's directive into account, the attack on Gomel was also intended to 
prepare a thrust against Moscow from the south. 

The attack on Roslavl was the first step in an offensive to be carried out later 
by Armoured Group 2 to stabilize the situation on the southern flank of the 
army group. It was to be continued against Rogachev. For that purpose, 
according to Haider's plans, an armoured division at most would be required. 

On the left flank of the army group, where deliberations had already begun 
on the use of Armoured Group 3, enemy resistance was to be eliminated under 
the command of Ninth Army with one or two divisions of II Army Corps (of 
Army Group North) by a thrust to Toropets. Afterwards the left wing of Ninth 
Army was to advance to the highlands south of the Valday lakes to cover the 
lines of communication to Army Group North and 'prepare possible further 
operations of Army Group Centre towards the east'. This instruction prepared 
the inclusion of the southern area under Army Group North in the attack on 
Moscow by Army Group Centre. The directive to Army Group North was in 
accordance with Hitler's wishes, apart from the placing of parts of II Army 
Corps under Ninth Army. It pushed the left wing of Army Group Centre as far 
north as necessary to provide flank protection for the right wing of Army 
Group North, but without transferring to that army group the additional 
forces Hitler demanded. 

Directive No. 34 of 30 July represented a new postponement of the decision 
about the future conduct of operations, with which Hitler had concerned 
himself since the end of June. Haider had not succeeded in pushing through 
his plan to give priority to the attack on Moscow, but he had prevented Hitler 
from paralysing the centre of the German front by radically weakening the 
forces there and shifting the main effort of the German offensive to Leningrad 
and the eastern Ukraine. 'This decision', Haider wrote in his diary, 'frees every 
thinking soldier of the horrible vision obsessing us these last few days, when 
the Fuhrer's obstinacy made the final bogging down of the eastern campaign 
appear imminent.' 175 But Haider was probably aware that his 'solution' only 
put off a final decision. 

It must be remembered that when the directive was issued, neither the 
fighting in the Smolensk pocket, which tied down most of Ninth Army, nor 
the encirclement of Uman had been concluded. The stable situation at the 
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(iii) THE ASSESSMENT OF THE ENEMY AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST 

In view of this development, the assessment of the enemy's strength and 
options was especially important for the impending decision.'* It was assumed 
hat the Soviet leaders mtended to halt the German advance by ruthlessly 
throwing their reserves into battle without regard to losses in order to save the 
industrial centres m the Ukraine, Moscow, and Leningrad as the basis for a 
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^ 2 or cf , H Wer tha M° ***** divisi ° nS ' 13 armoured di ™°-> 

eTtthfi* J a 7 V,S10nS u £XiSlenCe ° f 23 ncw divisions ^d been 
established, and a large number of others were believed to have been created 

but madequately armed and without sufficient equipment. Soviet defensive 

neTr™g b a e d eVed * ^ ^ ° f ™ °' M ™™>™* 

The individual intelligence estimates do not contain any indication of the 
size of the P art.san movement behind the German lines. While in the first days 
of the offensrve parnsan attacks may have seemed to be actions of bypassed 

T,T.! bi t "f U AUg - ' 940; ° n Bock ' s doubts cf - 'bid. 1145 Aur .04,1 Cf a l«, Rn.t 
Cf. sect. H at n. 206. 
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Soviet units or individuals, the appeal of the Central Committee of the CPSU 
and Stalin's speech of 3 July clearly showed that an organized military front 
was being prepared. Stalin's speech contained the specific order to resist the 
enemy in the areas occupied by German forces and described the individual 
forms of such resistance. It was hardly possible to view Stalin's words as purely 
political propaganda, and when the report of the head of the political propa- 
ganda directorate on the north-west front, Army Commissar First Class 
Mekhlis, to the Red Army's Chief Directorate of Political Propaganda became 
known, there could no longer be any doubt regarding the operational objec- 
tives of the resistance.' 80 The captured document provided insight into the 
organization of the partisan movement, the units already organized, and their 
tasks, methods, and weapons. Political functionaries sent to partisan units, 
and local party and state organizations, were ordered by the Chief Directorate 
of Political Propaganda of the army front to promote the expansion of the 
partisan movement behind German lines. 

At first the German Army High Command reacted with a legalistic state- 
ment' 8 ' that members of Soviet partisan organizations 'which, as regards 
respect for the laws of war, uniforms, equipment, or identifiability, do not 
clearly qualify as a regular military unit, militia, or volunteer corps' were to be 
treated as guerrillas. Civilians who aided such partisan units thus supported 
irregular combat operations and, 'in accordance with the customs of war', 
were also to be regarded as guerrillas. The next step by the Army High 
Command was a decree on the treatment of enemy civilians and Russian 
prisoners of war in the rear areas occupied by the German army.' Rl This decree 
proclaimed the maximum degree of security for the German soldier to be the 
guiding principle of all measures to be taken. For this reason the decree 

Cf. sect, II.11.7 (Hoffmann), and sources; Hesse, Der sowjetnissiscke Partisanenkrieg, 51 ff.; 
Mechlis's order No. 8l, BA-MA, 18. Armee, 13767/20. 

"" OKH/Gen. z.b.V. beim ObdH/Gr. Rechtswesen, Az. 454, No. 1260/41, 18 July 1041, BA- 
MA RH 22/271. This directive referred to the report OKH/GenstdH/Abt. Fr. H. Ost (II) No. 
30t6, 15 July 1041, which consisted of an analysis of the courier post of an aircraft that had made 
an emergency landing on 14 July. It contained the report addressed to the 'Chief Political 
Propaganda Directorate of the Red Army, for Political Commissar 1st Class Gen. Mechlis' on the 
direction of partisan operations by the head of political propaganda on the north-west front and 
the organisation of partisan detachments (BA-MA RH 22/271). The directive of the general for 
special tasks at the office of the C.-in-C. of the army, No. 1332, 25 July 1941 (ibid.), referred 
explicitly to the planned operation against partisans. The numerous reports of murders of 
prisoners of war since the beginning of the campaign against the Soviet Union confirmed in the 
eyes of German officers and men the propaganda leaflets about the insidious tactics of Red Army 
soldiers and thus the first part of the 'jurisdiction decree': cf. Leeb, Tagebuckairfzeichmmgen, 281 
(25 July 1941). In line with OKH/Gen. z.b.V. beim ObdH/Gr. Rechtswesen, No. 1215/41, 9 July 
1941, the C.-in-C. of the army ordered German forces to refrain from retaliation. On 17 July 1941 
Second Army headquarters issued analogous instructions on the treatment of the civilian popu- 
lation (BA-MA RH 20-2/1090, annexe 242). For the Ukraine: Befehlshaber riickw. Heeresgebiet 
103/lc No. 968/41, 11 July 1941, Besondere Anordnungen fur die Behandlung der ukrainischen 
Frage, BA-MA RW 41/4. 

1,1 Cf. n. 1 81, directive of 25 July 1941. 
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essentially repeated the rules of the decree on jurisdiction.* But the Army 
High Command also realized that pacification of the occupied areas coulee 

work ^ t 3C M eVed ^ " r fe P ° SSibIe l ° ^ ** to 
work Ail possibles to achieve this aim were to be exhausted Experience 

with the inadequate guarding of prisoners of war was reflectS'in a ban on 
fratem.zation and :n the instruction to resort immediate ly to mVuU of arm s 
in the event of insubordination. ms 
The use of partisans behind the German front proved to be tacticallv 
effective, as it tied down German forces that would otherwise have be n 

the security units and Germany's allies, these forces consisted of six divisions 
Wh n one cons.ders how difficult it was for Haider to accept that the lef Tank 

?JSL^ rr WaS St,il Pi r d t0 ^ P " Pet {TOM > Where Pushes piayed a 
significant part m tying down large numbers of German troops for Ion* 
periods of tune the difficulty of the German army teaders Tincor^raZ 

rarT P Tnr E ° n o a n f r? ^ 

2™ P g l0Cal condmons > me task of finding a solution to the 
partisan problem was at first left to the army headquarters and subordinate 
ommands. The lack of proper training for such a task and the inadequ-y 5 
Ae secunty forces soon became evident. Certainly at this time the size of the 
danger represented by partisan units operating behind the German lines wa 

ZrZl iZ\ ^ Sti " rCfuSed l ° COnsider * a ^rious mleat to 

normal military operations.' 8 " 

A few days after the issuing of Hitler's directive of 30 July, difficulties in 
moving supphes emerged as an important factor in an LinS^SZ of 

tffofT 611 ? 31 ^^ 6 C ° mman der --« -d the chief ofTegSera 
staff of Army Group Centred The discussion was mainly concerned wS 

whTchT 115 ° r , H,tler ' S ViSk t0 GrOU f Centre °» 4 AugusTduring 

which the general question of the aims and the distribution of force for 2 

Eighth Army, 15 J u | y , 94 , P™Paganda instruct™ of the army commissar of the Soviet 

North" fa "' h ° WeVCr ' COnSid " able — S — «°™ with Arm y Groups Centre and 

point ™t'B^ di^f^'^ ^ G ™«*"^ w as instated to 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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who were brought in for the meeting, Hitler was persuaded to release 400 new 
tank motors, which were considered essential for any new large-scale opera- 
tions.' 87 But in the decisive question Hitler remained inflexible. The important 
thing was, he explained, to deprive the enemy of the 'vital areas'. Among these 
he still considered Leningrad to be the most important. He expected Army 
Group North to seal off Leningrad by 20 August; after that most of the units 
and the parts of the relocated Air Fleet 2 would be available to Army Group 
Centre. 188 The second most important area, in Hitler's view, was the 'south of 
Russia, especially the Donets region', which he described as the 'basis of the 
entire Russian economy'. 1 " 9 For him, Moscow ranked only third as an objec- 
tive of the campaign,' 90 and he refused to change his views in spite of Field 
Marshal von Bock's objections. When Hitler visited Army Group South on 6 
August, Field Marshal von Rundstedt, the commander-in-chief, was likewise 
unable to convince him of the importance of an attack on Moscow, as Haider 
had proposed. 191 

Haider again had to accept that as an objective Moscow ranked behind 
Leningrad and the Ukraine. He evidently did not believe in the feasibility of 
this sequence of operations. The hard fighting and the newly created units of 
the Red Army would inevitably tie down such large German forces that it 
would not be possible to attack Moscow early enough and with sufficient 
strength."" As late as 4 August he pressed Brauchitsch to take a clear decision; 
either to attempt to annihilate the enemy in a battle for Moscow, or to conquer 
the Ukraine and the Caucasus for economic reasons. If the annihilation of the 
enemy were given priority, everything had to be concentrated on that objec- 
tive. The following day, Brauchitsch was able to interpret remarks by Hitler in 
such a way that, in Haider's view, an all-out offensive against Moscow was still 
possible.' 91 After Hitler had again clearly stated his priorities at the head- 
quarters of Army Group South on 6 August, and demanded the annihilation 

1,1 Using informal contacts, Haider had been able to obtain their immediate delivery by air, 
which corresponded to the urgency of the situation but not to Hitler's directive. Cf. Haider 
(Diaries, 1151: 4 Aug. 1941), who mentions 350 engines. Hitler's reasons for holding them back (as 
well as 2nd and 5th Armd. Divs.) were his fear of a British landing and his desire to hold fresh 
forces in reserve for the occupation of the Caucasus and the Urals industrial region: minute of 
Hitler's visit to Army Group Centre, 4 Aug. 1941, KTB OKWi. 1041 ff. (88), and study for 
operation across the Caucasus, ibid. 10381!. (84). 

,iB i.e. VIII Air Corps. 

'*> The fundamental discussion of Hitler's intentions between Keitel and Bock, 25 July 1941, 
KTB OKWi. 1035-6 (81). 

"° Cf. sect. 11.1.1(6) at n. 142. '" Haider, Diaries, 1151, 1157 (4, 6 Aug. 1941). 

Primarily because of the dissipation of fighting strength. Cf. Bock, Tagebuch, 49 (3 ! July 
1941), 52 (4 Aug. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. It should be mentioned that Bock took advantage of the 
opportunity to intercede with Hitler on behalf of the 'friendly and co-operative population'. He 
referred to the labour question. After this conversation he had the intelligence officer of the army 
group, Maj. Rudolf-Christoph Freiherr von Gersdorff, request the 'senior SS and police officer' 
(who was not his subordinate) 'to issue instructions that executions in the area of my command 
should be carried out only when armed bandits or criminals are involved. Gersdorff reports that 
Nebel has agreed to this request.' 

"» Haider, Diaries, 1152, J 154-5 (4, 5 Aug. 1941). 
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of the Soviet Fifth Army in a joint operation between Army Groups South and 
Centre,'* Haider on 7 August called on the head of the Wehrmacht operations 
staff, General Jodl, in an attempt to use the most direct official way available 
to him to persuade Hitler to change his mind.'« Haider convinced Jodl that 
the choice between Moscow and the Ukraine was an illusion: both had to be 
taken. After ,ts victory at Uman, Army Group South still had sufficient forces 
to conquer this last objective,'* just as Army Group North was entirely strong 
enough to take Leningrad. Moscow and the Ukraine had to be conquered 'or 
else we shall not be able to eliminate this source of the enemy's strength before 
autumn'. The concentration of Soviet forces east of the Pripet marshes was 
not an operational objective. They had to be made to *rot away' w i n the end 
both generals agreed that Hitler had to be persuaded to concentrate all 
av a ,lable forces in Army Group Centre. They also agreed to play down the 
importance of the enemy forces north of Kiev. 

Jodl kept his word. He presented Hitler with a summary of the situation in 
which the bulk of the Red Army was concentrated around Moscow and 
advocated a concentrated thrust in the central sector of the front towards the 
Soviet capital. Flank attacks with limited objectives had already been started 
with the thrust by Second Army and parts of Guderian's group (this was the 
draft plan Haider had presented at Bock's headquarters)." 8 In the north of 
Army Group Centre, Jodl supported an attack by Armoured Group 3 but 
without a further advance towards the Vaiday hills. He thus conceded at 
the very beginning a grouping of forces against Velikie Luki which Hitler 
considered necessary. Haider's influence was also reflected in Jodl's conclud- 
ing proposal to let Army Groups North and South defeat the enemy units 
confronting them alone in order to be able to support them more effectively 
after the victory of Army Group Centre over the Soviet forces around 
Moscow. 1 ** 

Details of Jodl's description of the situation cannot be reconstructed, but 
situation reports of the department Foreign Armies East of the Army General 
Staff from this period are available. They permit a rough estimate of the extent 
of agreement between Jodl and Haider, i.e. the extent to which the two 
generals were able to influence Hitler's decision.- As early as the end of July 
when the battles of encirclement at Uman and Smolensk were approaching 
their conclusion, Foreign Armies East had reported the reorganization of the 
Soviet defences facing Army Group Centre with the creation of a Soviet Front 
Staff Centre and a Front Staff Western Front, each with three armies. More- 

Z S a H. Ckl S J idliches Gebict > P<- m> appendix :> 4 , MGFA P-m 4 c. 
' H *! der ' Dmncs > 1 '5 g -9 (7 Aug. t 94 0. * Cf. sect. II.t.,00 a, n . 227 

of s Jh A ^ t T HaId£r ' S ° Wn asscssment ° f A* situation. Cf. however, the judgement 
Of Sixth Army headquarters, sect. II. i.t(c) at n 219 sciiiem 
"* Cf. sect. II.i.i(o) at n. 32. 

» SSTnSrdSoo 1v °™ 104 >-4 < 8 * Guderian's view, Panzer Leader, ,„,. 

beginning with No. 46, 3 1 July 1941, BA-MA RH 151 I/121. 
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lover, the radio-intercept service reported the deployment of 28 divisions in the 
wider area of Moscow. Stubborn enemy resistance was expected along the line 
formed by the Desna, the Uzha, the Dnieper, and the upper Volga after the 
end of the battle of Smolensk. The divisions around Moscow seemed to be 
moving towards the west and south-west to be sent into action against, and on 
the right flank of, Army Group Centre. On 6 August a copy of an order was 
captured for the creation of a front staff of the Soviet reserve armies to prepare 
an in-depth defence. This staff, to which Forty-third, Thirty-second, Thirty- 
first, and Thirty-third Reserve Armies were subordinate, was given the task of 
constructing a rallying-position near Ochakov north-west of Bryansk and west 
of Vyazma. Army Group North also reported strong enemy units approaching 
the front In the south long columns of enemy troops were sighted moving 
from Krivoi Rog towards Dnepropetrovsk, which indicated preparations for a 
defence. The assessment of the enemy's situation of 8 August agreed upon by 
the generals for the oral report to Hitler presented the following picture. 

After the successes of Armoured Group 2 at Roslavl, the enemy forces 
facing Army Group South were also defeated. Approximately 15 divisions and 
5 armoured divisions had been annihilated. The Red Army leaders were 
confronted with new tasks. It was hardly to be expected that the enemy would 
evacuate Kharkov, Moscow, and Leningrad. For that would also mean the 
evacuation of the huge government apparatus, which could hardly be set up 
again in another location, as well as the isolation of the Red Army from its vital 
food-growing areas and supply-bases. 

Forces available along the entire front to the Red Army for the continuation 
of the war had a fighting value of 60- 5 divisions and, at most, 10 armoured 
divisions. In rear areas about 40 divisions were being organized, but with 
inadequate leadership, arms, and equipment. 

They did not represent a usable, stable structure. And the limits of Soviet 
human reserves would also be reached in the foreseeable future. Generally 
speaking, one million civilians could provide soldiers for two divisions at war 
strength; therefore the European part of Russia, with 160 million people, could 
provide 320 large formations, and the Asian part, with 30 million people, could 
provide a total of only 50.™' This number had now been reached or exceeded, 
(For German estimates of the number of Soviet divisions already at the front 
or in other parts of the country see Table II.1.1.) 

The fighting spirit and value of the Red Army were described as declining. 
Supply problems, inadequate nutrition, news about hardship on the home 
front, threats against their dependents if they were captured, and a feeling of 
inferiority against the German Wehrmacht all contributed to the poor morale 

*" These figures were provided by Foreign Armies East and yielded a total of 36G divisions at 
war strength: letter of Capt. Eberhard Graf zu Miinster to the intelligence officer of III Armd. 
Corps, Maj. von Graeveniiz, 7 Oct. I94t, BA-MA RM 24-3/136. The 360 divisions mentioned by 
Haider (Diaries, 1170) on it Aug. 1941 represent all identified enemy units according to their 
numbers, rather than combat-ready divisions. Comparison with the rough estimate of 200 enemy 
divisions at the beginning of the campaign is therefore misleading. 
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Table II.i.i. German Estimate of Maximum Potential 
Soviet Strength, Autumn 194 1 

At the front: approx. 260 infantry and 

motorized divisions 
approx. 50 armoured divisions 
approx. 20 cavalry divisions 

Behind the front: approx. 40 divisions 

On other fronts: approx. 20 divisions 

TOTAL approx. 390 divisions 



2££2<^ Pressure from commissare and ° m ™ » * 

Total Soviet forces are no longer sufficient for a !a rge-scale attack or for the establish- 
ment of a continuous defensive front. The creation of a front in the rear area a to™ rt 
genera, hne of Uike Ilmen, fehev, and Bryansk may have the ^ 

1. defence against a German attack on Moscow; 

2. a rallying-position for a withdrawal from the existing front- 

3. the formation of a new front to pull out forces for use against Army Group South. 
In summary the report observed: 

1. The number of new units being organized may have reached its peak The 
creaUon of more new units is hardly to be expected 

2. Available forces are sufficient only to delay the German advance on vital bases of 
the army and the state, in the hope of protracting the fighting until Ae aZafof bad 
weather m winter in order to revive and reorganize Soviet force wnhTlh and 

After the battle of Uman, the enemy forces confronting Army Group South 
onTd In £ ^fO^«^ cases of heavy Ighting weTst! t 
ported. In the area of Army Group Centre enemy attacks concentrated on 
Gudenan's army group and the eastern front of Ninth Army 

The following seven Soviet reserve armies of the Front Staff of the Reserve 
Armies were .dentified facing the Army Groups Centre and North: 
Thirty-eighth Army east of Lake Ilmen (4 infantry divisions) 
Thirty-fourth Army in the Valday hills (2 infantry divisions) 

^SiSS betwecn **" and ° chakov (I ~ d and * inf - 

T untoo™ ) Army b ^ arCa n0rth - West of Gzhatsk (number of divisions 
Thirty-second Army around Vyazma (6 infantry divisions) 
Forty-third Army (1 armoured and 3 infantry formations) 
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Thirty-third Army around Spas-Demensk (1 armoured and 4 infantry 
formations) 

perhaps 1 additional infantry and armoured formation 

Foreign Armies East' concluded that these reserve armies had the task of 
protecting Moscow and providing personnel and material replacements for the 
formations at the front. There were indications that these armies were to send 
not only complete formations, but also individual regiments to the front. In 
their operations areas they were to construct defensive positions and, in the 
event of an enemy breakthrough, receive troops of retreating Soviet forces. 

Comparison of the results of reconnaissance and intelligence findings pre- 
sented here with Jodl's 'agreed' report to Hitler clearly shows Haider's inten- 
tion to marshal convincing reasons for his operational planning. His task was 
to prove that Army Groups North and South were able, with the forces 
available to them locally, to overcome the enemy forces opposing them. In 
reality, however, he was well aware that the Soviet colossus had been under- 
estimated and, in spite of great losses, would always have enough human 
reserves to create new divisions in an emergency.* 02 Moreover, with every 
kilometre he retreated the enemy approached his arms-production centres and 
an extensive transportation network, while every demolished bridge and every 
road made impassable by bad weather increased the difficulties facing the 
German army. 

(iv) HITLER'S ACCEPTANCE OF THE NEED TO ELIMINATE MOSCOW 

{See the Annexe Volume, No. 10) 
At first the oral situation report to Hitler seemed to have had the desired effect. 
With a supplement to Directive No. 34, issued on 12 August, Haider achieved 
a certain success. 2 " 1 For Hitler now ordered that Moscow, as the enemy's 
'government, armament, and traffic centre', must be captured 'before the 
coming of winter'. 204 

Hitler thus accepted Haider's thesis of the importance of Moscow, but he 
failed to draw all the necessary conclusions. He still assumed that the destruc- 
tion of enemy divisions and the capture of objectives important for Germany's 
war economy must determine the sequence of operations. But now he used 
arguments based on the assessment of the enemy's situation: if the bulk of the 
Red Army had been massed to defend Moscow, and Soviet forces on other 
fronts were really as weak as claimed, German attacks obviously had to be 
directed at these points. Jodl and Haider had assumed that in Hitler's eyes the 
main objective was to destroy the 'vital strength' of the enemy, but now it 

™ ! Haider, Diaries, 1170 (11 Aug. 1941). The intention to tailor a picture of the situation to 
Hitler's assumed mental state is evident. The fact that figures on the enemy side were not 
recorded until this day is not a result of new intelligence of the enemy's strength, but rather 
evidence of German disappointment. 

*°> Hitler's War Directives, No. 34a, pp. 93 ff. 

"x But not the expected bulk of the Red Army's vital strength, as Haider and Jodl expressed it. 
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became clear that his primary objectives were securing control over the areas 
already conquered and capturing the sources of «w 'materials DesnJ W 

the beginning of wmter was of only secondary importance 

Nevertheless, Moscow was now clearly the main objective But in h- 
d,ect,ve HiUer had included severa. significant obstad^s 'SS the "anle o 
annA.latjon at Uman, Army Group South was now, 'with its own stfenet? 
and employ.ng forces of Germany's aHies, to fulfil its new JUSctSS- 

Srit ? i r striai areas ° f * e d — ^ ^ 

Kharkov. 5 The co-operation between the inner wings of Army Grouos 

duced and clarified w.th an order to cut the enemy supply-routes to Ovruch 
and Mozyr w,th the objective of annihilating the Soviet fifth Army This could 

T Str ° ng /f rCeS ' Which ™" ™ably BrteSJ unce 
^nToLr ° f Gr ° UP S ° Uth t0 ^ ^ f -me 

bei3 d n° r b nn aCle ^ inSiStCnCe *" °» M <*«- should 

be dependent on progress in the attack to encircle Leningrad.. The directive no 
onger placed Armoured Group 3 under Army Group Nok but it demanded 
use of mobile umts to defeat the enemy west of Toropets The !eft wing f 

^Zn M° U K T thCn 10 be PU5hed far t0 * e to enable W 

Group North to divert additional infantry divisions to the attack front agaS 
Leningrad. Regardless of this, attempts were to be made to transferTome 
div.sion or other' to Army Group North, even earlier 

Haider immediately grasped the importance of these conditions and fre- 
quently expressed his view that they were obstructive and unnecessary When 
don ofT" *** C ° mmand ° f Army G ™P C ™ ~P°»ed thSS 

forces HalZ ^T™? ^ ^ n ° l the use * ™ed 

forces, Haider dei.berateiy pointed out that a 'combat group strong enough to 

overall attack. He thus excluded an attack in a northerly direction, e g as 
part of an attack on Leningrad, but the transfer to the extreme left w ng of 

AuZr °l Arn, ° k Ured Grou P 3 agamst Toropets, but if possible only after 20 
August. Then the group could be expected to reach Toropets by J August 
This meant perhaps an operation of one week (pushed Lough by HiS 

TeLh in a%t; r e H m ' of Moscow, whth wuW 

Cem « • • SST^ POSt P° nement of the attack by Army Group 

berin • • ,eVCd that Spit£ ° f the '^stacks' he could stiil 

un it H ^ 1 M ° SCOW " Au8USt " But for ^ » essential tha 

no demands were made by Army Groups North and South which r^ 

aZ 5f.r ^ a tw£* ^ HiSh C ° mmand l ° G ™«> - »— on 
- Haider, Diana, , 165 ( 9 Aug. 194,). "7 Ibid . , , ?I (l , Aug ^ 
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interfere with the reorganization and build-up of supplies at the central point 
of the envisaged attack on Moscow. In this regard the most vulnerable point 
in the German front was the southern flank of Army Group Centre. 

On 1 August 'Army Group Guderian' had begun its attack on Roslavl with 
VII Army Corps and XXTV Armoured Corps. 108 By 3 August the enemy forces 
there, with a strength of four divisions and armoured formations, were en- 
circled. The armoured group had thus reached a point between Krichev and 
the upper Desna south of the road to Moscow. An expansion of the deploy- 
ment to secure the southern flank was prepared by Second Army, which was 
to advance via Rogachev to Gomel in order to eliminate the Soviet Fifth Army 
for good in co-operation with Army Group South. 105 This operation as a whole 
met the requirements of the tactical situation of the army group as well as 
Hitler's conditions for an attack on Moscow. It therefore had to be completed 
with large forces in the shortest possible time to permit regrouping from the 
newly captured starting-points to be carried out by 20 August. 

But developments of the situation in the sector of Army Group North 
marked the beginning of a new, seemingly decisive, turn of events against 
Haider's intentions. On 14 August- the army group reported a dangerous 
concentration of enemy forces on its southern flank, which could further delay 
the encirclement of Leningrad. This development so alarmed Hitler that he 
again intervened in the use of the mobile units before the attack on Moscow 
and ordered the immediate transfer of major elements of Armoured Group 3 
to Army Group North. 1 ' 

At first Haider was powerless to take any measures against Hitler's order of 
15 August. Not only the transfer of Armoured Group 3, but also the abandon- 
ing of operations by Army Group Centre to improve its starting-positions and 
the withdrawal from exposed positions such as the Yelnya salient were incom- 
patible with his plans. 2 " In Haider's opinion the effects of Hitler's directive 
required a reaction by the commander-in-chief of the army, but he was 
evidently not prepared to express his views. 112 

It can be assumed that Haider immediately contacted Jodl. At the same time 
he ordered the operations department to formulate all points of view for 
the future use of Army Group Centre as 'operational proposals'. 213 The 

™* Guderian, Panzer Leader, 99 ff.; Haider, Diaries, I T 44 ff . (3 Aug. [941). The renaming as an 
'army group' (Armeegruppe) was for the assignment to capture Gomel (assignment of VIII Army 
Corps with 7th, 23rd, 78th, and 197th Inf. Divs. as well as IX Army Corps with 263rd, 292nd, and 
137th Inf. Divs.). Cf. sect II.i. 1 (c) at n. 219. To relieve the mobile units still in the Yelnya salient, 
XX Army Corps with 15th and 268th Inf. Divs. was also placed under the 'army group'. 

*" Haider, Diaries, 1088 (30 July 1941); Guderian, Panzer Leader, too. With the cutting of the 
Mozyr-Gomel- Bryansk railway line the retreat of the Soviet Fifth Army from the Pripet area 
became unavoidable. 

Cf. sect. Il.t.l(rf) at n. 362; KTB OKWl 1045 (91). 

Haider, Diaries, 1 1 76 ff. (14, 17 Aug. 1941). 1,1 Ibid. 1181, 1184 (15, 17 Aug. 1941). 

Assessment of the situation in the east by OKwYWFSt/Abt. Lon tSAug. 1941 and 'Proposal 
for the continuation of the operation of Army Group Centre in connection with the operations of 
Army Groups South and North' of the C.-in-C. of the army, same date: KTB OKW\. 1054 ff. (04, 
95)- 
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Wehnnacht High Command's assessment of the situation in the east, signed 

£ ttSTS T CSSed ™ ^ l0matiC f0m ' and Wi * 3 Certain -derstanSng 
for H.tler s drive to capture the tempting east Ukranian industrial region the 
sameviews as the extensive analysis by Haider's operations deparX 

n«T « S^ ?.™ 1 P r °P° sa1 ' of ^ commander-in-chief of the army it is 
clear that Ha!der beheved the decisive moment had arrived to obtain Zr' 
final consent to th.s campaign and was no longer prepared to tolerate « nt er 
andN^r ^ ' HC ^ deSCdbe ° b * eCtives oi GrouS South 

coast but this constituted at the same time a rejection of all more ambitious 
objectives. Even the conquest of the Crimea was to be postponed if serious 

rrr t c enc °r ered Army g ™?* «s souisrs 

reach their object.ves, for only these successes combined with the conquest of 
mdustna area around Moscow would deprive the enemy of his last human 
and materia reserves for further resistance. And conversely, witho™ 
conquest of Moscow successes in the north and south would not be decline 

wLT JT f C ag3inSt M ° SC0W ' Amy Grou P s North South 
r, ° advan , Ce —^ous.y and follow Army Group Centre relatively 
do ely m echelons staggered towards the centre of the front and assume the 

nrl„ f T 8 COV '\ f ° r ^ m ° Wings ° f ** attack " 11 is «* necessary to 
present this operat.onal proposal in detail here. It expressed more clearly San 
all previous ,deas and drafts Haider's strategy during the preparatory and 
execunon phase of Operation Barbarossa, which he now openly tried to Lhze 
against Hitlers wishes. The basic assumption of this strategy was Jt S 
anmhilauon of the enemy's 'vita, strength' and the conquest oTthe sources of 
his strength around Moscow in 104, had to remain the objective of German 
mrf.tary operations. For this purpose it was necessary to keep aH ™ 
ogether and set as.de other tactical, isolated actions not decisive for opera 

nT t S Sr' If in H HaIder ' S ^ h0WCVer ' — ' taCtical -ccesses'we" 
in fact Hitler s mam objectives-pushing on to me lower Don and the Cau- 

H a a Tder"id W n Li ***** T ^ ^ ™* 

Haider did not have to wan long for an answer. Hitler must have studied 

exhaustively the ideas and proposals of the general staff, for his answer was 
impulsive but also very detailed.^ answer was 

Hitler tersely rejected Brauchitsch's (and Haider's) proposal with the expla- 
nation that it was not Moscow or the strong Soviet forces mere wnich were 
important, but the conquest of industrial centres. Moreover, he wanted to b 

SimilaTv ir PreSSUre " ^ * beCaUSC of ^o-Soviet plans there 

Similarly, it was necessary to eliminate the Crimea as an air-base against the 
Romanian oilfields as soon as possible. 

In a long letter to the commander-in-chief of the army, Hitler also rejected 
the operational proposal of the general staff and explained that the most 
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important objectives — the conquest of the Crimea and of the Donets indus- 
trial and coal area, cutting off Soviet oil supplies from the Caucasus, and 
linking up with the Finns on Lake Ladoga — had to be achieved before the 
beginning of winter. He also ordered that strong forces from Army Group 
Centre should help Army Group South cross the Dnieper and encircle and 
eliminate the enemy facing the boundary between the two groups. Only after 
the conclusion of these operations could the necessary forces be made avail- 
able for an attack on Moscow. 

Hitler's 'study' of 22 August was evidently not edited by the Wehrmacht 
operations staff, as it contains indications of agitation as well as passages in 
which Hitler took direct issue with Haider's arguments for an attack by the 
army on the eastern front. Hider justified his operational priorities in detail 
with the well-known political and war-economy arguments, but also with 
military arguments. For example, in his view the necessity of crossing the 
Dnieper on a broad front south of Kremenchug was a logical step required for 
the conquest of the Crimea, itself essential to fulfil the most important task of 
protecting the Romanian oilfields against air attack. He also rejected Haider's 
argument that a large encirclement movement to the east of Army Group 
South would weaken Guderian's army group, as the elimination of the threat 
to the southern flank of the attack on Moscow could be achieved only by 
destroying the enemy forces there. The impending concentrated attack by 
armoured forces should not continue endlessly but, in accordance with his 
orders for the conduct of the campaign often repeated in the past weeks, 
should consist of short encirclement operations to destroy enemy units as they 
were encountered. Hitler's general instructions about the conduct of army 
operations undoubtedly seemed quite grotesque to Haider, who had always 
refused to consider strictly local requirements and wanted to concentrate 
forces for the attack on Moscow in the centre of the German front. Hitler's 
reproach that the army stubbornly insisted on an organization based on large 
units completely ignored the methods actually practised by the army leaders. 
As early as 25 July, Brauchitsch had stressed to the chiefs of the general staffs 
of the army groups that neither armies, nor armoured groups, nor corps 
formed indivisible units. And the creation of larger combat groups for special 
tasks disproved this reproach in practice. 1 ' 5 For Goring Hitler's comparison of 
his tight command of operations of the Luftwaffe with the alleged situation in 
the army was undoubtedly a source of satisfaction, but the army leaders found 
it offensive. The concluding part of the 'study' was more conciliatory than the 
general tendency of Hitler's rather 'explosive' criticism gave reason to expect. 
He explained that, for the reasons stated, he could not, 'in general*, accept the 
draft submitted by the army for the further conduct of operations. 

What was in fact decided? Firstly, the disposition of XXXIX Armoured 
Corps of Armoured Group 3 within the framework of Army Group North was 

"5 Haider, Kriegsmgebuck, iii. 118 (25 July [941; not in trans.). 
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that additional operations might be necessary completely to crush Soviet 
resistance in 1942 and made this consideration the basis of further strategic 
deliberations. 1 " 6 It seems that Haider, more than Hitler, resisted this view and 
believed that a final effort to capture Moscow would lead to the collapse of 
Soviet defences. Hitler, on the other hand, drew the correct (in his view) 
operational conclusions dictated by his priorities. Military-economic necessity 
was the decisive factor; he never considered a Cannae around Moscow. But 
the German leaders still hoped — even if they no longer expected with cer- 
tainty — to conclude the campaign against the Soviet Union satisfactorily in 
1941 in so far as they might manage to deprive the enemy of the basis to 
rehabilitate and redispose his forces and to reduce the German army in the 
east to the size which they had envisaged and for which alone they had 
prepared. With these objectives in mind, they concentrated their attention on 
Leningrad and the industrial area of the Ukraine. 

(c) The Battle of the Ukraine and the Crimea 

(See the Annexe Volume, No. 11) 

On 21 July, even before the conclusion of the battle of Uman, Army Group 
South command had informed the commanders-in-chief of its armies of the 
task of destroying enemy forces west of the Dnieper and of the direction of 
coming operations. 1 " The main point of offensive effort was to be on the 
northern wing, which, possibly in co-operation with parts of Army Group 
Centre, was to advance on the Donets industrial area. Zaporozhye, 
Dnepropetrovsk, and Cherkassy were envisaged as possible bridgeheads for 
crossing the Dnieper, depending on the point of main effort, for Seventeenth 
Army and Armoured Group 1 . After capturing bridgeheads south of Kiev, 
Sixth Army was also to advance to the south-east. Because of the distant 
operational objectives, the army group wanted to reach the Dnieper as rapidly 
as possible and extend its envelopment as far eastward as possible, while the 
Army High Command insisted on a close encirclement near Uman. !M While 
the army group was thus intent upon assembling its mobile units in the 
Dnieper bend for rehabilitation before the impending operations, Hitler and 
Haider insisted on pursuing the enemy to the south via Pervomaysk in order 
to force him to accept battle west of the Bug and to reach the Black Sea as 
quickly as possible. 21 ' 

Between 4 and 7 August the situation of the army group changed as a result 
of strong, dangerous enemy thrusts from the area around Kiev and from the 
direction of Ovruch. The commander-in-chief of Sixth Army believed that the 

■" DGFP d xiii, No. 265, p. 431. 

H.Gr. Siid/Ia, Directive No. 4, 21 July 1941, in Hauck, Sudliches Gebiet, pt. r, 265 ff., 
appendix 17, MGFA P-i 14c. 

,Jn Army High Command, directive for the continuation of operations, 28 July 1941, and 
supplementary directive, 31 July 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326, fos. 163 ff., i85ff. 

"' Haider, Diaries, 1150 (4 Aug. 1941): Sodenstern's report on this action and Haider's 
arguments. Cf. also ibid. 1171 (n Aug. 1941). 
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' On 1 2 August the use of mobile units Hitler demanded against Nikolaev and 
the mouth of the Dnieper— about which the army group had serious reserva- 
tions as the enemy facing Eleventh Army was withdrawing towards Odessa in 
the south and important enemy units could no longer be encircled — led to a 
directive of the commander-in-chief of the army to Army Group South in- 
tended to take into account its intentions with regard to a continuation of the 
attack beyond the Dnieper as well as Hitler's desire for the attack to be 
directed towards the Black Sea. 216 The directive ordered Army Group South to 
prepare to cross the Dnieper and to establish bridgeheads across the river early 
where sufficient forces were available. In conjunction with this operation 
Eleventh Army, together with Armoured Group 1, was to defeat the enemy 
between the mouth of the river and Zaporozhye and gain bridgeheads for the 
crossing to the Crimea as well as towards the Sea of Azov. For the fighting in 
the Crimea, three mountain divisions were to be transferred from Seventeenth 
Army. The occupation of the coast was to be left to the Romanians, 

Reinforced with mobile units of Germany's allies, Armoured Group 1 was 
to reach the Dnieper between Zaporozhye and Kremenchug and conquer 
Dnepropetrovsk as a bridgehead as soon as possible; the armoured corps sent 
to take Nikolaev was, after fulfilling its task, to attack in the general direction 
of Zaporozhye, to prevent an enemy escape to the south, and gain river 
crossings for Eleventh Army near Kherson, Berislav, Nikopol, and 
Zaporozhye. Parts of the group were to reach the Dnieper between 
Kremenchug and Cherkassy and hold their positions there until the arrival of 
Seventeenth Army. In contrast, Sixth Army was to wait; instead of III Ar- 
moured Corps, as had been planned, only an armoured division was to be 
brought up, but in accordance with Sixth Army's changed task — to bring 
about the 'disintegration' of the Soviet Fifth Army— it was to abandon its 
attack on Kiev. The further tasks east of the Dnieper were outlined as follows: 
occupation of the Crimea and the industrial area around Kharkov, and later 
the Donets basin. The point of main effort of the army group thus shifted to 
Seventeenth Army, which was to advance 'in the general direction of 
Voroshilovgrad and Stalingrad'. For this purpose Eleventh Army had to 
provide several of its own units to cover the flanks of the advance, and on the 
left wing Sixth Army, with cover in the direction of Kiev, was to advance north 
of Seventeenth Army in echelon to the left. The main task of Armoured Group 
1 was to push forward the attack on Kharkov. 

The directive clearly shows that at this point the Army High Command was 
thinking neither of co-operation between Army Group South and 'Guderian's 
army group' in the form of an encirclement operation nor of a concentration 
of the main effort around Kiev, as envisaged in the directive. The main 
objective of the attack was to drive a wedge across the Dnieper towards the 

>"> OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IS) No. 1436/41, 12 Aug. 1941 to H.Gr. Slid, BA-MA RH iN. 
1326, fOS. I92ff. 
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account the situation only in so far as it no longer demanded the encirclement 
of the enemy in his previous combat area but rather the encirclement and 
destruction of the Soviet Fifth Army, even if it attempted to avoid contact, by 
the inner wings of Army Groups Centre and South before it could regroup in 
a new position along the Desna and the Sula. Army Group Centre was 
ordered, regardless of later operations, to employ as much force as might be 
necessary to achieve this objective. Hitler expected only a limited intervention 
of Army Group South in this encirclement operation, in which Armoured 
Group 2 was to take a major role, as Sixth Army had to cross the Dnieper and 
in any case would arrive too late to concentrate significant forces on the right 
wing. Again making clear the difference between his views and those con- 
tained in the Army High Command's memorandum of 18 August, 3 ' 1 Hitler 
designated the rapid conquest of the Crimea as the next objective of Army 
Group South. 

In his directive to Army Group Centre, Haider evidently did not assume 
that Hitler's decision was final and insusceptible of interpretation. For he 
merely ordered those parts of Gomel and Chernigov that could be reached to 
be captured in order to intercept the Soviet Fifth Army. 2 " He limited the use 
of Armoured Group 2 to those parts of Guderian's mobile units which were 
'not needed for other tasks of the army group and were ready for action or 
mobile'. 133 Guderian, who was probably scarcely aware of the background of 
this limitation, argued against this action. He referred to the road and fuel 
situation and to the need for the mobile troops to be replenished, assuming 
that they would be needed for the coming advance on Moscow. 1M A conver- 
sation between Guderian and Hitler, suggested by Haider and Bock, about the 
technical difficulties of the operation ordered for the armoured group ended 
with the confirmation of the new objective. Guderian's proposal there and 
then to use the entire armoured group 2 - 1 ' led to a dispute with Bock and 

Ibid. 1055 ff. (95). In his 'study' of 22 Aug. Hitler had already rejected as 'not worth 
considering' the idea of making an envelopment movement east of Kiev dependent on the 
participation of Army Group South. Cf. n. 214 above. 

=" OKW/GenStdH/Op.Abt. to H.Gr. Slid, 21 Aug. 1041: Hauck Siidliches Gebiet, pt. 1, 332, 
appendix 31, MGFA P-114C. Amplification and confirmation after conferences on 23 Aug. in 
directive (Op.Abt. No. 31741/41 to H.Gr. Sud and Mine, 24 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326, pp. 
199 f-)- 

! " Cf. n. 232 above and directive OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IM), 23 Aug. 1941 to H.Gr. Mitte, 
BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326, p. 202. 

-•h Guderian, Panzer Leader, 101 . Bock had attempted to 'stow' Guderian as late as 2 1 Aug.; he 
sought primarily not to expand the success away from the main direction of attack but to push for 
rehabilitation. The first papers for the operation eastward were ready on 22 Aug. Cf. Bock, 
Tagebuch, 69 (22 Aug. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9; there also Bock's conversation with Brauchitsch as 
the basis of the Army High Command directive of 24 Aug. 194 1 cited in n. 232 above. 

!1 < Haider (Diaries, 1196: 24 Aug. 1941) severely criticized Guderian's 'caving in'. Guderian 
resolutely defended himself in Panser Leader (loi)- It cannot be assumed that Guderian consid- 
ered it his task to debate with Hitler the war-economy aspects involved in deciding on the point 
of main effort. He evidently did not bring himself to stale simply that his armoured units were no 
longer mobile or ready for action (as the Army High Command assumed on 24 Aug.). On 11 Aug. 
he had flatly rejected this operation in a conversation with Bock. Cf. Bock, Tagebuch, 22, 23 Aug. 
1941, BA-MA N 22/9. 
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considerable friction in regard to the envisaged operation.^ 6 No joint com- 
mand was established for those parts of both army groups that were supposed 
to co-operate in the new operation. 

After Guderian had brought up XXXXVII Armoured Corps from the area 
around Roslavl, the offensive of Armoured Group 2 made rapid progress. 
With 17th Armoured Division on the left wing, the armoured group advanced 
towards the Desna on a broad front on 25 August. XXIV Armoured Corps 
advanced with 3rd Armoured Division towards Novgorod-Severskiy and was 
abie to capture the local bridge over the Desna intact, an essential condition 
for a rapid continuation of the advance. 117 

Second Army continued its attack with 7th Infantry Division towards 
Chernigov but was not able to advance as rapidly as the right wing of the 
armoured group, which was thus exposed to Soviet counter-attacks and did 
not reach its first objective, to cross the Desna at Korop. In the following days 
Armoured Group 2 suffered heavy attacks on its flanks against the Desna 
bridgehead, which was still being developed, and against the attack spearheads 
pushing out from it. The threat on the eastern flank proved to be so great that 
Guderian requested the release of his third armoured corps, of which the SS 
division 'Das Reich' and the reinforced infantry regiment 'GroBdeutschland' 
were sent to join him. 218 

At the end of August Army Group South had reached its assembly areas for 
the crossing of the Dnieper by Seventeenth Army and Armoured Group 1. It 
considered the strong enemy artillery fire as a feint to conceal the basic 
intention to withraw from the Dnieper after the completion of positions 
further to the east. The logical conclusion for the German forces was to cross 
the river rapidly and pursue the enemy to avoid having to attack another deep 
system of enemy positions. In reality this meant that the army group command 
had decided to order its exhausted troops to undertake this operation with 
'their last remaining strength' and without a rest. 11 " Seventeenth Army was to 
make the main effort of the attack and cross the Dnieper near Kremenchug at 
as many places as possible. The bridgehead Dnepropetrovsk, which still had to 

Bock held XXXXVI Armd. Corps back—Guderian demanded it on 17 Aug.— so as to have 
at least one mobile unit for Moscow and for crisis situations. Cf. Bock, Tagebuch, 75 (27 Aug 
1941), BA-MA N 23/9; Haider, Diaries, 1203 (27 Aug. 1941). On that day Hitler wanted to use an 
additional armoured corps (XXXX) on the left wing of Army Group Centre to envelop the enemy 
facing Sixteenth Army. Bock on the other hand wanted to have U Corps of Army Group North 
begin its attack to the south-cast in order to keep his own forces together for the attack on 
Moscow. 

1,7 For Haider's criticism of Guderian's ambitious reach towards the cast see Diaries, 1 108 (2s 
Aug. 1941). Cf. also Guderian, Panzer Leader, 102-3. 
** Guderian, Panzer Leader, 105; Haider, Diaries, 1204-5 {28 Aug. -5 Sept. 1941) 
'« Cf. the directive of Army Group South, No. 7, 28 Aug. 1941: Hauck, Siidlichcs Gebiet, pt 
I, 348 ff., appendix 36, MGFA Pm! 4 c; H.Gr. Sud/Ia, KTB, 28 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/72, 
with the conclusion that the enemy was beginning to withdraw from large areas. Guidelines of 
Army High Command, 28 Aug., envisaged placing Guderian's army group under Army Group 
South once Sixth Army had crossed the Dnieper, in accordance with the closer encirclement 
ordered by Hitler, while Army Group South considered co-operation with Armd. Group 2 to be 
probable only in the Kharkov area. 
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be supplied largely over a captured floating bridge and a footbridge, was to be 
expanded by the three formations of III Armoured Corps there to eliminate 
the enemy artillery and make possible the crossing of at least one armoured 
and one motorized division with their heavy equipment. In fact, however, in 
the following days it was not possible to reduce enemy activity to an extent 
that would permit an orderly transfer of units to the east bank of the Dnieper. 
On the contrary, the three divisions lost a total of about 300 men each day . 140 
On 1 September the chief of the general staff of Army Group South 
contacted Second Army command to co-ordinate the issuing of orders on the 
left wing, and immediately made clear that because of the river plains and the 
lack of river-crossing equipment Sixth Army was dependent on assistance 
from Second Army. 24 ' He mentioned the area of Sumy as the objective for 
Armoured Group 2 and the line between Priluki and Romny for Second 
Army. 341 He justified this operation again as being in the best interests of Army 
Group Centre, because the elimination of enemy forces between the Dnieper 
and Kharkov would secure the southern flank for the great attack on Moscow. 
The expected 'battle of Poltava', as Sodenstern called it, thus appeared 
decisive for the campaign. After this battle, Sodenstern expected only 'expedi- 
tions' to occupy the country, as the enemy would be completely and defini- 
tively eliminated by the operation now beginning. 

Sodenstem's remarks were caused by an order from the operations depart- 
ment of the Army General Staff received on 30 August to the effect that Army 
Group Centre was to make preparations to place the divisions of Second Army 
under Guderian's armoured group after Second Army had crossed the Desna 
'for further operations with Army Group South'. The army headquarters and 
'parts of Second Army not needed for further operations south of the Desna' 
were to be placed at the disposal of Army Group Centre. The number of 'parts 
needed' therefore depended also on the demands of Army Group South. 143 
This decision seemed to recognize that the coming operation would be di- 
rected by Army Group South and no longer be merely an intensified effort, for 
which Army Group Centre would be responsible, to eliminate enemy forces at 
the boundary between the two groups. 144 

With the conquest and expansion of the bridgeheads across the Dnieper 
between Berislav (Eleventh Army) and Kremenchug (Seventeenth Army) on 

■*> Report III. Pz.K., 7 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 24-3/51. 

**' H.Gr. Sud/Ia, KTB, 31 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/74; Hauck, Siidliches Gebiet, pt. i, 356, 
appendix 38, MGFA P-i 14c. 

M " Copies were sent to the chief of staff of Army Group Centre and the chief of the operations 
department. Sodenstern believed he would be able 10 free at least twelve divisions for the attack 
on Moscow, provided Second Army and Armd. Group 2 pushed on across the Desna: H.Gr. Sud/ 
la, KTB, I Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/72. 

OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I) No. 31754/4T, 30 Aug. t94! to Army Groups Centre and South, 
BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326. 

=" On the other hand, Haider expected Second Army (of which elements would continue to 
move eastward) and Armd. Group 2 to be available after the 'intermezzo' as of 10 Sept. (Diaries, 
!2ioff.: 31 Aug. 1941). 
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part had several times found itself hard pressed. But the command of Army 
Group centre was concentrating its attention only on the operation against 
Moscow-winch, according to Brauchitsch and Haider during a visit to 35S 
headquarters on 2 September, would now certainly be carried out-a^d 
insisted that all available forces be released soon for that objective T 

On 9 September Guderian with his XXIV Armoured Corps crossed the 
fh JS ° n r 10 S J* tember 3 rd loured Division reached R^mny aTd thu 
the elective for the meeting with Armoured Group i. But this group had no 
been able to make sufficiently rapid progress because of the dfficJhy of the 
Dnieper cross.ng and the almost impassable muddy roads; Guderian^ units 
Aerefore proceeded to I^vitsa. On 6 September Second Army at aSed 
towards the Desna and was able to take Chernigov three days h£r ThTfiS 
p - H.Gr. Sud/Ia, KTB, 4 Sept. , 94 , : H 3UC k, Seiches Gebiet, pt. 359 , mdix 39 , MGFA 

Bock, Tagebuch, 8i- 3 (2 Sept. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. 
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signs of disintegration became apparent in the Soviet units now threatened by 
envelopment on several sides. From the west, Sixth Army attacked on 3 
September and was able to establish the first contact with the spearheads of 
Second Army seven days' later. 

Nevertheless, the decisive thrust by Army Group South was delayed. After 
building up the necessary supplies and constructing a suitable bridge, the 
spearhead of Armoured Group 1 attacked from the bridgehead at 
Kremenchug with XXXXVIII Armoured Corps on 12 September. 248 The 
bridgehead at Dnepropetrovsk, which had been held with heavy losses, was to 
be opened from the rear by 13th Armoured Division of III Armoured Corps, 
attacking likewise from Kremenchug along the Dnieper. On 13 September the 
part of the pincer movement of Armoured Group 1 attacking from the south- 
west had already reached Lubny, where both armoured spearheads met. The 
first ring, albeit still weak, was closed near Lokhvitsa on 15 September. In 
addition to this broad envelopment of the main forces of the Soviet south-west 
front, the Dnieper crossing by the right wing of Sixth Army at Rechitsa made 
possible a complete encirclement of Kiev, which fell on 19 September. Pro- 
tected on the left flank by XIV Armoured Corps, south of Kremenchug 
beyond the Dnieper, Seventeenth Army attacked Poltava. 

In addition to purely operational and tactical questions, the capture of Kiev 
raised serious problems concerning the safety of the troops in the city. J49 On 13 
September Sixth Army command ordered that until the area of the city had 
been completely cleared of all forms of enemy resistance, German troops 
would be permitted to remain there only with written permission of the army 
headquarters. At the same time an order was issued concerning the securing 
of stocks and the maintaining of order in Kiev. After the fighting in the city 
came to an end on 19 September, it became evident not only that all important 
material had been removed and the railway lines destroyed but also that 
extensive acts of destruction had been prepared for the time after the fighting 
by the use of numerous explosive charges to be detonated by remote control. 
As a result of a tip from an anonymous source, on 19 September 99th Light 
Division learnt of explosive charges planted in large buildings suitable as 
quarters for staffs and troops. An extensive, partially successful, search was 
begun, but on 24 September an explosion next to the main post office in a 
depot for captured equipment and ammunition started a large fire which 
spread rapidly and could not be extinguished by Fire Brigade Regiment 
Sachsen. To contain the fire, Sapper Battalion 99 and demolition squads from 

OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I) No. 1494/41, to Sept. 1941, Weisung fur die Fortfiihrung dcr 
Operationen [Directive for the continuation of operations] , BA-MA RH 2/1326, pp. 209 ff. Hauek 
(Siidliches Gebiet, pt. 1, 128-9, MGFA P-i 14c) offers a summary of the coming battles from the 
perspective of the army group, which for reasons of space can be treated here only very briefly. Cf. 
RShricht, Kesselschlacht, 59 ff.; Haupt, Kiezc, logff., with literature on the history of numerous 
units. 

=« Gen.Kdo XXIX. AK/Ia, KTB, 1 July-.y Sept. 1941, annexe 1, BA-MA, XXIX. AK, 15147' 

3- 
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Caucasus before the beginning of winter. In their view, the enormous losses 
suffered by the Red Army in the three months of the campaign justified the 
assumption that the attack on Moscow, 'Operation Typhoon', could still 
succeed in spite of the advanced season. 2 ^ For the necessary massing of forces, 
Army Group South was required to transfer two corps commands and ten 
divisions — among them one armoured division and two motorized infantry 
divisions — to Army Group Centre immediately after the victory east of Kiev. 
It thus retained only two armoured corps for operations over the great dis- 
tances to the Caucasus. 

For its new tasks the army group was reorganized; the Romanian units 
which remained under its command were assigned to Eleventh Army Head- 
quarters, but with the important change that the Romanian Fourth Army was 
withdrawn completely from the German area of command and placed under 
the sole command of Antonescu for the siege of Odessa. Along with their 
corps command, the three Hungarian brigades were placed under the 'Group 
von Roques', which at the same time exercised command authority in the rear 
area of the army. In this capacity it also contained two additional Hungarian 
brigades with a corps staff, the Slovak security division, and three German 
security divisions. The Italian expeditionary corps, only partially motorized 
and assigned to III Armoured Corps, was not an adequate replacement for 
XXXXVIII Armoured Corps, which had been transferred. In accordance with 
the plans for further operations, Army Group South took III Armoured Corps 
under its command even before the new attacks in the east in order to have a 
mobile formation, 'Group Mackensen', ready for use as the situation re- 
quired. , *> (See the Annexe Volume, No. 13.) 

The advance of Eleventh and Seventeenth Armies at first assumed the form 
of a pursuit. On 17 September this caused Haider and Sodenstern to consider 
ordering Armoured Group 1 in future to advance not to the east or north-east, 
but to the south-east on the shortest route to Rostov. s ' 4 Haider estimated that 
the armoured group could reach the Donets industrial region at approximately 
the same time as Seventeenth Army, which was advancing rapidly from 
Kharkov and was supposed to reach the city before the enemy could construct 
new defensive positions and reorganize his units. With the main task of 
securing the northern flank of the army group, Sixth Army was to follow 
Seventeenth Army in echelon. The problem of protecting the flanks of the two 
army groups in the event of a rapid advance of Seventeenth as well as Second 
Army towards Kursk was to be solved by having Sixth Army follow after them, 
moving towards the Donets industrial region. Army Group South, while 

=5= According to figures of Army Group South (la, KTB, 26 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/73), 
this battle resulted in the capture of 665,000 Soviet soldiers, 3,018 artillery pieces, 884 tanks, and 
4 18 anti-tank guns. On the question of the expected duration of the war in connection with the 
late start of Typhoon cf. sect. H.i .i(fc) at n. 216. 

•» H.Gr. Siid/la, KTB, 16 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/73. 

!SJ Ibid., 17 Sept. 1941, and order No. 2216/41, 20 Sept. 1941. According to this order, Armd. 
Group I was first to open the bridgehead of Dnepropetrovsk and capture the Samara bridges as 
a precondition for the transport of supplies beyond the river. 
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of the withdrawal of the siege forces, which were then transferred to the front 
facing Seventeenth Army. 

The indications of the future line of operations given to the commanders-in- 
chief of the armies and the commanders of the armoured group and 'Group 
von Roques' in a preliminary orientation on 21 September were denned more 
precisely by the Army High Command. 5 " Generally, while keeping its north- 
ern flank covered, the army group was to occupy the Crimea and the eastern 
Ukraine and establish positions for advancing into the Caucasus by crossing 
both the strait of Kerch and the Don. A new element, compared with earlier 
deliberations, was the planned attack by Armoured Group 1 from the area 
around Kremenchug, first along the Dnieper to the south in order to turn 
the flank of the Soviet Dnieper defences, including Cherkassy and 
Dnepropetrovsk. Subsequently the armoured group was to turn east and 
concentrate on the industrial area on the north bank of the Don. Eleventh 
Army was still to occupy the Crimea and advance along the northern coast of 
the Sea of Azov towards Rostov. Seventeenth Army's orders were expanded to 
include, in addition to Kharkov, a thrust towards Voroshilovgrad to occupy the 
Don crossings between the mouth of the Sal and the Tsirskaya, not far from 
the narrowest point between the Don and the Volga at Stalingrad. Sixth Army 
was to cover the deep northern flank of Seventeenth Army and to advance via 
Belgorod and occupy the bank of the Don on both sides of Pavlosk. There was 
no order to secure the southern flank of Army Group Centre. 

The attack by Eleventh Army on the isthmus of Perekop had as its objective 
the Crimea, but the situation around Odessa had not developed favourably for 
the Romanians. As without Odessa the urgently needed supply-route via the 
Black Sea could not be used, 26 " the use of German units to capture the city 
seemed to be the logical solution. The army group suggested transferring two 
or three units from the west, but the Army High Command immediately 
rejected this. The vague hope remained that the occupation of the Crimea 
would induce the enemy to abandon Odessa. In the end the surrounded Soviet 
troops evacuated the city in the middle of October. As the besiegers failed to 
notice this action in time, they were unable to interfere effectively with the 
removal of troops and equipment. 26 ' 

All tentative objectives mentioned here were summarized in a directive of 
the army group command on 25 September. 161 The 'Group von Roques' was 

■f Sources as in n. 256 above. 

^ Forstmeier, Odessa, 1 25 (strength of Soviet Black Sea Fleet during the fighting for Odessa). 

*' The deliberations of Haider and the army group regarding the capture of the Crimea can be 
followed in both relevant war diaries after 15 Aug. As early as 20 Aug. the army group doubted 
that the Romanians alone would be able to take Odessa. Hitler decided to leave the capture of the 
city to the Romanians under Antonescu's command, but the Army High Command simultane- 
ously alerted the army group that Eleventh Army should be held ready to intervene if necessary: 
H.Gr. Sud/Ia, KTB, 20 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 19/73. Not until 5 Oct., however, did Hitler 
decide to urge Antonescu to accept German assistance: KTB OKW i. 1069-70 (102). On the 
course of events as a whole cf. Forstmeier, Odessa, 33 ff. 

•*•' H.Gr. Siid, Directive No. 9, 25 Sept. 1941, for the continuation of Operation Barbarossa in 
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Mius north of Taganrog. After 14 October cold weather and rain prevented a 
further advance.' 66 

On the northern wing of the army group, Seventeenth Army, whose units 
could be withdrawn only gradually from the encirclement front and which 
began its attack along the line between Krasnograd and Poltava on 23 Septem- 
ber, was also unable to reach its objectives in anything approaching the time 
planned. Accepting heavy losses, the 'motley' forces fiercely resisted the 
attempt to take the industrial area. The attack on Kharkov as well as against 
Lozovaya so completely dissipated the strength of the offensive that a division 
from Armoured Group 1 had to be transferred to the army. 257 

Because of the long period it had remained in the area of Kiev, its numerous 
transfers to other formations, and the exhaustion of its troops, Sixth Army was 
not able to afford adequate protection to the left wing of Seventeenth Army. 
This necessitated a widening of the latter' s sector of the front, since in addition 
Armoured Group 2 on the left was moving further away. On 4 October the 
head of the operations department observed that in the further course of 
operations it would no longer be possible to maintain contact between the 



army groups. 368 



Heavy rain and the onset of cold weather, in addition to the increasing 
number of counter-attacks, slowed all movements at the end of September 
and the beginning of October. Hitler had to abandon the rapid thrust to 
Kharkov. On 1 October he ordered that priority should be given to the attack 
on the Donets basin. It would be in order for Sixth Army to take Kharkov 
later. 269 As it was not possible to detach troops from the fighting, it was 
necessary to wait until Sixth Army arrived. The two corps of Seventeenth 
Army on the left were placed under Sixth Army, and Seventeenth Army 
headquarters now concentrated on preparing for the attack in the direction of 
Izyum. Having begun its attack, Sixth Army forced the enemy back across the 
Vorskla and reached Akhtyrka and Sumy on 10 October. On that day Seven- 
teenth Army reached Lozovaya. The army group's further advance was halted 
by mud and exhaustion. Because of the destruction of the Dnieper bridges, 
supplies were often delayed. Road conditions, a lack of maintenance of ve- 
hicles, and general exhaustion forced a halt. 17 " 

** The armoured group was now called First Armd. Army: Pz. Armeebefehl No. 2, 8 Oct. 1 941 , 
BA-MA RH 24-3/56. On 2 Oct, 1 941 the 'battle of the Sea of Azov' had resulted in the separation 
of the tasks of occupying the Crimea and pushing on to Mariupol between Eleventh Army and 
First Armoured Army. htj ,. 

Haider, Diaries, 1257 (26 Sept. 194O; H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 27 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/ 
73. After a tussle with the army group the Army High Command decided on 29 Sept. that only 
weak parts of Armd. Group 1 ' were to be withdrawn temporarily to eliminate the threat to the 
flank of Seventeenth Army. The C.-in-C. of that army, Gen. von Stiilpnagel, was relieved of his 
command on 9 Oct. and replaced by Col.-Gen. Hoth. Cf. Haider, Dianes, 1268 (2 Oct. 1941), 
1263-4 (Stiilpnagel). 
*» H Gr Siid/Ia, KTB, 29 Sept. -4 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/73- 

*> Haider, Diaries, 1267 (1 Oct. 1941); the fact that 13th Armd. Div. was not ready for action 
played an important role in this decision. ........... 

>» Assessment of the situation by Army Group South, 12 Oct 194!: Hauck, Sudliches Gebiet, 
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Kharkov and Valki, the army group concluded that the Red Army had prob- 
ably decided to evacuate the western part of the Donets industrial area and to 
establish a new line of defence along the river. At the same time, however, it 
was determined to hold Rostov at all costs, for III Armoured Corps encoun- 
tered extremely fierce resistance on the Mius. 1 " 

Because of this assessment, Hitler intervened on 14 October. Again he 
feared that Soviet forces would escape beyond the Donets, and so ordered 

wirh rh Ce H y r°c Sen u T northwar <* "> P™vem, in conjunction 

with the div.s,ons of Sixth Army advancing on Bogodukhov, the Soviet defen- 

r m ^ WCSt ° f fr ° m withdrawin * the city and to encircle 

them. The a group protested agajnst havjng ^ withdraw ^ 

of Seventeenth Army from the attack to the south-east, as that would prevent 
it from being able to carry out its orders. The almost immobilized southern 
sector of the army group was completely dependent on co-operation of the 
tight wing of Seventeenth Army with the left corps of First Armoured Army in 
us efforts to capture the Donets area. Any change of direction would require 
an enormous effort and was simply unworkable. The operational aspect of the 
envisaged later thrust by First Armoured Army towards Maykop, which was 
dependent on the progress made by Seventeenth Army, was also presented as 
an argument against weakening the latter. A strong enemy armoured attack 
agamst the spearheads of Sixth Army near Bogodukhov confirmed the as- 
sumption that Kharkov and the Donets line would require considerable defen- 
ce forces. At the same time, because of the great distances, the movement of 
supphes collapsed in many areas; fuel had to be flown in to maintain the anti- 
tank defences of Sixth Army. 3 " 

While the army group and the operations department were marshalling all 
arguments against the planned new attack, which was repeated as an order 
from Hitler by the Army High Command on 15 October, Seventeenth Army 
believed that in v.ew of the weak defences in front of the industrial area it 
would be able to continue the attack even after some of its units had been 
diverted to the north. Aerial reconnaissance indicated that the enemy forces 

view °Th? W,° V VT? ng 10 WjthdraW - ^ afmy S«mP accepted this 
view. The left wing of Sixth Army was now to be sent against Belgorod. 
Although ,t was pointed out that the enemy movements spotted by aerial 

pt. i, 395 ft, appendix 50, MGFA Pm 14c; H.Gr. SQd/Ia, KTB, 12 Oct 1041- BA-MA RH t„ V-,* 

™ P u f , ™<"y road condrtions had rendered ,:hem unrealizable: BA-MA RH 24-V-Tfi 
, *» Hitler's wish and report, H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 1.1 Oct 1041 BA MARH >„ 5 
™ Hitler's wish and report, H.Gr. Sud/Ia KTB BA MA RH I/ 74 . 
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reconnaissance might only be transports of replacements, the army group did 
not change its view that the situation as a whole strongly supported the belief 
that the enemy was withdrawing beyond the Donets. 

The assessment of the situation given to the operations department 
suggested that Hider's order had been overtaken by events, as an encirclement 
of large enemy forces west of Kharkov was no longer possible. 274 The opera- 
tions department reported Haider's agreement, provided the assessment of the 
enemy's situation was confirmed, and expected the advance of the outer wings 
of Sixth and Seventeenth Armies into the area east of Kharkov. The southern 
group of Seventeenth Army was now to advance to the south-east to link up 
with First Armoured Army at Stalino. !?s If necessary, the Hungarian Mobile 
Corps was to move in a northerly direction to provide flank cover, for Hitler's 
plans required the northern attack group of Seventeenth Army to cross the 
Donets and attack along the line Kupyansk-Chuguev so as to link up with the 
right wing of Sixth Army there and cut off the enemy's withdrawal to the east. 
The army group demanded attacks 'everywhere' and the pursuit of the de- 
feated enemy 'as far as endurance permits'. 276 

The next objective of First Armoured Army was Rostov; Eleventh Army was 
to conquer the Crimea. Hitler confirmed these orders with the remark that 
every opportunity should be taken to cut off enemy forces. For this reason the 
front of First Armoured Army was to be extended to the north to make sure 
of destroying the enemy forces there by an envelopment from the north, 
should it not be possible to break out of the bridgehead at Taganrog. 177 In this 
confirmation Hitler again demanded the destruction of any enemy forces still 
west of the Donets. The army group pointed to its situation assessment, the 
supply problems, and the possibility of enveloping the retreating enemy east of 
the Donets. As, in view of the condition of the troops, it was not to be expected 
that the enemy could be 'annihilated' even there, the army group proposed 
that the left wing of Seventeenth Army should attack in the direction of 
Chuguev to prevent the enemy establishing defensive positions along the 
Donets. 

The directive of the Army High Command of 16 October 1941, based on 
this exchange of ideas with Army Group South, assumed therefore that a 
defence of the industrial area in the Donets basin was no longer to be 
expected. 2711 The army group still rejected the idea of having TV and XXXXIV 

Even if this favourable evaluation of the situation was doctored to avoid the exhausting 
transfer of the main point of attack, the judgement of Seventeenth Army headquarters of 16 Oct. 
was still that the enemy facing IV Army Corps 'is fighting without any enthusiasm and running 
away'. First Armd. Army came to a similar conclusion: H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, BA-MA RH tg I/74; 
situation assessment of Army Group South, 19 Oct. 1941 (excerpt), in Hauck, Siidliches Gebiet, 
pt. 1, 400, appendix 52, MGFA P-i 14c. 

■« H.Gr. Sud/Ia, pursuit order, 16 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/74. "<> Ibid. 

,7? Ibid. As after the battle of Smolensk, the main idea here was to dispense with conquest of 
territory in favour of preventing an escape and regrouping of the Red Army. 

"« OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I) No. 1588/41, to H.Gr. Nord, Mitte, Sud, 16 Oct. 1941, BA-MA 
RH 2/1327. 
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Army Corps of Seventeenth Army turn north-east. The group command 
panted out the possibility of enveloping the enemy west 5 K^aZ wmt 

mobrte forces v.a Merefa against Kharkov, to be followed by XI Army Corns 
H«.er however, foliowed every change on the situation mapfZ on , 7 
October agal n demanded the" encirclement of the enemy forces still west of 

teen^A^^' ^ 77 l™" jUSdfied ^ ™ b ^™ order to Seven- 
teenth Army command by the withdrawal of the enemy forces defending 
Stahno; th IS would how permit the occupation of the industrial area by weaker 
German units.- On the other hand, it proposed to the operations departmen 
a eformulauon of the orders for Seventeenth Army so as to take into accoun 
th.s most recent change. The draft submitted on 18 October was not withou 
a certain gnm humour, considering the reports on the condition of I Turtp 

W shoTJh S T7 3t ^ time - h reco ™<^ that First Armoured 
Army should be ordered to occupy a bridgehead near Rostov as well as an area 

Sta b^d S T/° Uth ° f Hne betWeen Voroshilovgrad and 

nonh S f 7 enteen *. was to conquer the area west of the Don and 

and V v "r' ? Xth Amly th£ arM n0rth of *« 'tween Kharkov 
and Novaya Kahtva and on the Don between the latter town and Voronezh - 
The .mpress.on st.ll prevailed that the enemy would withdraw before the 
advance of Sl xth and Seventeenth Armies. The events of 10 October seemtd 

Army MX* T ""T^ ^ AnB0U " d ™* Se ~* 

Army reached the western edge of the industrial area; in its thrust towards 

Belgorod Sixth Army reached Borisovka. 

0) THE ADVANCE TO THE CRIMEA 

After the battle on the Sea of Azov it would have been possible to restart 
preparations for the battle for the Crimea.- But the new deliberation/ ^f the 
army group concern.ng the attack of First Armoured Army had also changed 

£ Crimr T EleVei ; th , Army ' ItS WaS n ° W C ° nfi " ed » ** -ncfuesfof 
and XXX A m " ^ disIribution ^forces. Manstein kept LTV 

inlS£i£r COfpS f W,th X?™ 1 ° f six div ^ions, of which parts of 50th 

at c7™ Z 7 " e 0deSSa ' T ° Pr ° Vide COver > the Roma »i- Moun- 

ta n Corps with one mountam and one cavalry brigade was also placed under 
his command.- Manstein was also given the rest of the Romanian TWrd 
Army w.th renewed orders to secure the coast to Mariupol. Attend was 
pnma nly concentrated on strengthening the units to be used in the attack on 
Odessa, wh.ch was taken by the Romanian Fourth Army on .6 October. 

* rf°I- SUd/Ia ' K J B ' ' 8 ° ct " ,94 '> BA " MA "9 1/74- * Ibid 

* Cf. the paragraphs preceding n. 267 above. 

RHmT^ L 1 " 1713 ' K1 ?' 7 *„ 8 ° Ct " 1941 1 su PP'«™m to Directive No. 9 of army stout, BA MA 
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The fall of Odessa made more difficult the attack on the Crimea by Eleventh 
Army, as Soviet units evacuated from that city were now used in the defence 
of the peninsula. Manstein therefore requested that all German units now no 
longer needed against Odessa, as well as the army troops and 132nd Infantry 
Divisionj be assigned to his army. "3 

In the attack begun by the divisions of LIV Army Corps on 18 October the 
strong enemy defences and the complete lack of armoured units quickly led to 
heavy losses on the German side. Soviet air supremacy had an especially 
disastrous effect on the German troops. The efforts of fourteen German dive- 
bombers were unable to substantially change this situation. After urgent 
requests Fourth Air Corps sent additional air units, which had to be with- 
drawn from other sectors of the army group's front, to silence enemy batteries 
in fortified positions, destroy airfields, and disrupt assemblies of enemy troops. 
The highly respected Colonel Werner Molders was placed in charge of the 
fighter escorts. 38 * The penetration of the narrow neck of land north of Ishun on 
19 October seemed to mark a decisive turn in the attack, but the fighting 
remained hard and cosdy until a breakthrough of the enemy's positions had 
been achieved. The attacking divisions were completely exhausted. Manstein 
demanded that he be sent a mobile unit, and on 22 October Army Group 
South reported to the Army High Command that a rapid conquest of the 
Crimea was not possible with the German forces fighting there. For in 
addition to the conquest of the peninsula, on 20 October Manstein had been 
ordered to assemble a corps with three divisions to cross over to Tuapse and 
Krasnodar, which would require at least one additional corps. 386 The army 
group at first requested a mobile division, which, as it was well aware, was not 
available. Explaining the connection between the crossing from the Crimea to 
the Caucasus via Kerch and the intended operations of First Armoured Army, 
it therefore suggested that 60th Motorized Infantry Division of III Armoured 
Corps should be transferred to Eleventh Army, as a three-week break in 
operations would be indispensable after the Don had been reached. 3,7 

A decision by Hitler was required as to whether the main German effort 
should concentrate on conquering the Crimea or on crossing the Don. Hitler 
agreed to the transfer of the motorized division, but only if the remaining units 

H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 17 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/74; Manstein, Lost Victories, 220. 
Cf. sect. H.i.2((0 at n. 848 (Boog). 
*> H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 22 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/74. Moreover, no Romanian troops 
were to be used in the Crimea as a matter of principle — but if that should become unavoidable 
they were not to be used on the west or south coasts. Owing to the lack of sufficient security forces, 
the Romanian brigades, like the SD, were indispensable for combating partisans and for other 
tasks in rear areas. 
■* Ibid., 20 Oct. 1941. 

! "' Ibid. The request of Army Group South to the Army High Command, 12, 25 Oct. 1941, was 
due largely to expected supply problems, which, because of the considerable loss of vehicle 
transport capacity, made the construction of supply-dumps unavoidable. For the detailed report 
of the army group to the Army High Command on the situation, the urgent need for rehabilita- 
tion, and the impossibility of reaching operational objectives in the Crimea and towards the Don 
at the same time, see H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 22 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/74. 
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With the approach to Kharkov, the army group command and Sixth Army 
were confronted with a problem which, although having nothing to do with 
operational considerations, was nevertheless of considerable importance. On 
20 October the Army High Command informed subordinate commands of 
Hider's decision that, after the problems experienced in Kiev, no German 
soldier was to enter cities in which hidden explosive charges could be ex- 
pected. Such cities were to be 'worn down' by artillery bombardment and air 
attacks and the population induced to flee. Because of the danger involved, 
fire-fighting was forbidden, as was the feeding of the population 'at the 
expense of the German homeland'. *>' As this order also applied 'in a general 
sense' to Kharkov, Sixth Army was confronted with a dilemma. It needed the 
rail connections and quarters the city could provide, and therefore decided to 
interpret the order with strong emphasis on 'general', even more so as the 
population would then be more inclined to welcome rather than reject the 
German occupation. 

The problems of lodging and supplies for the coming winter came to play an 
increasingly important role in German deliberations. In this respect the con- 
version of the gange of the railway line to Kharkov was essential. On 22 
October Sixth Army headquarters reported that weather forecasts indicated 
that the roads could no longer be expected to dry out, while lasting frost would 
arrive only in December. This meant that operations had to be halted. The 
number of vehicles and horses ready for action had sunk to a 'no longer 
acceptable level'. It was therefore not possible to reach the objectives the army 
group had set. 1 ' 2 

As it based its assessment on the same information, the army group agreed 
with this report. 2 " On the Donets, Sixth Army had reached its provisional 
objective. Thrusts beyond that point would be possible only when the railway 
between Kharkov and Belgorod had been converted to standard gauge. 
Because of the transport situation, which was essentially dependent on the 
typical horse-drawn wagons, this meant in practice that the supply-depots of 
German units had to be within 50 kilometres of a railhead. In its report to the 
Army High Command on 22 October the army group command urged that, 
in view of the situation assessment by Sixth Army, a three-week pause in 
operations should be ordered. 

The commanders of the armies were informed that the objectives set out in 
Directive No. 10 from the army group were for the long term. After the Donets 
and the mouth of the Don had been reached, operations would come to a halt 
at least until the period of hard frost set in around the middle of December. 
Seventeenth Army was to attempt to capture a bridgehead at Izyum, while 
Sixth Army would push on towards the area around Belgorod, where it would 
have usable rail connections. 2 '' 1 The troops were ordered to lay in supplies 

•v H.Gr. Siid/la, KTB, 20 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/74. 
»• Ibid., 22 Oct. 1941. ! '" Ibid. 

*>* Ibid., 25 Oct. 1941, report to that effect to operations department, with the rider that the 
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ability would decline rapidly, and their combat-readiness even after the return 
of good weather would be endangered. The chief of the operations depart- 
ment, Colonel Heusinger of the general staff, shared this view of the situation 
but nevertheless proposed to advance at least to the lower Don and replace the 
attack on Rostov with a thrust from the north. For this it would be necessary 
to reinforce First Armoured Army, something which the army group opposed 
as long as the situation remained 'unclear'— i.e. until the industrial area of 
Voroshilovgrad had been captured— as it would be at the expense of Seven- 
teenth Army. Heusinger still considered the 'ideal final objective' for the 
operation to be the line Maykop-Stalingrad-Voronezh, while the head of the 
army group general staff retorted that one would have to accept the fact that 
this line could not be reached until spring.' 00 

In its analysis of the situation, however, First Armoured Army went even 
further. It pointed out to the Army High Command that after 10,000-20,000 
kilometres army vehicles were no longer fit for service and that their combat- 
readiness and that of the tanks was rapidly declining. Thorough rehabilitation 
to full usability in the coming year would be possible only in Germany. For 
smaller operations during the winter, overhauls and repairs requiring one to 
two months were possible in the army areas, but these would predude full 
usability in the spring.- 10 ' The operational conclusions to be drawn from this 
report were obvious. 

Haider therefore once more intervened directly in the deliberations and 
expressed his fear that a halt in operations after the Don had been reached, as 
announced in the army group order of 22 October, would create the wrong 
impression in midlevel commands and among the troops.' 01 They might lose 
the momentum necessary to make every effort to reach the strategic objec- 
tives— if possible Stalingrad— in the event of a snow-free period of frost in the 
current year. Instead of depicting openly and forcefully the limits of the 
troops' endurance and the conclusions to be drawn, Sodenstern stated that he 
was basically of the same opinion and that the army chiefs of staff had been 
informed accordingly. 'In the opinion of the army group command, however', 
it could not be ignored that a four-week operations halt for resupply purposes 
was becoming necessary. Haider accepted this view but stressed clearly that a 
snow-free period of frost, which was to be expected in December, had to be 
taken advantage of at all events. 

The conference of the chiefs of staff of the army group and the armies on 3 1 
October was conducted in a similar spirit.' ' The participants were in accord 
concerning the difficulties of shifting forces** and the general transport and 
supply situation. On the question of providing protection for the flanks of the 
spearhead against the lower Don, the chief of staff of the army group envisaged 
the need for forces which he did not even have. 

*» H.Gc Siid/Ia, KTB, 29 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/74. *" Cf. n. 299 above. 
y Telephone conversation between Haider and Sodenstern, H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 30 Oct. 1 941 , 
BA-MA RH 19 1/74- 
*■■» Ibid., 31 Oct. 1941. VM Ib'd. 
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The question of the chief of staff of Seventeenth Army, whether it was 
perhaps the intention of the enemy to draw the pursuers into an even more 
difficult supply situation in order to destroy them in a counter-attack, was 
answered in the negative. The explanation was: 'The Army High Command 
no longer expects the greatly weakened enemy to take active measures. He will 
try only to withdraw and reorganize his forces undisturbed.^ The question 
can be left open as to how much consolation the probably surprised general- 
staff officers were able to draw from Sodenstem's assurance that the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army group would not permit Haider's demand that 
they reach the Don in the current year to involve the divisions in an insur- 
mountable crisis. 306 

The lack of suitable vehicles and fuel forced the German commanders to 
entrust necessary military movements to 'pursuit detachments', which in 
reality meant that fighting requiring any movement was reduced to a mini- 
mum. In the opinion of the Sixth Army chief of staff, even these detachments 
were to consist of infantry and peasant carts. Only the accompanying anti- 
aircraft detachments were to be motorized. Skis and other winter equipment 
still had to be provided. Because of the transport time required, there could be 
no question of the urgently needed rehabilitation of First Armoured Army 
being effected in Germany. All still usable equipment was therefore to be 
collected and repaired and the personnel sent to Germany for re-equipment. 3 "' 
In the end a consensus was reached that it would be better to halt operations 
now and have refreshed troops ready in the spring than to reach distant 
objectives and permit the fighting value of the German divisions to decline to 
a point where they would no longer be usable. 3 " 8 

The next opportunity for the army group command to present its assess- 
ment of the situation to its responsible superiors was the visit of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army on 3 November,™ Referring to his already 

w This belief originated with Haider {Diana, 1284-5: 3 Nov. 1941). It might be assumed that 
knowledge of the enemy increased in direct proportion to proximity to the front Abstract 
speculate among the general staff, however, evidently flourished most in Army Group South, a 
level of command that should have had an adequate overall view of the situation 

■** Sodenstern did not doubt that the demand 'in its present sharp form' had been made not by 
Hitler, but by Haider, who was mainly interested in separating Soviet forces in the north from 
those in the south and thus destroying the operational unity of enemy operations: BA-MA RH 19 
I/74. 31 Oct. 1941. Hitler's view is in Haider, Diana, 1289 (7 Nov. 194O: 'What is not possible this 
year, will have to be taken care of next year.' 

An armoured division required about 80 trains, while only 30 could be provided on a daily 
basts. Gen. von Mackensen, commanding III Armdl. Corps, considered more powerful anti-tank 
weapons more important than new tanks. Otherwise, faced with superior Soviet armoured forces, 
German soldiers would lose confidence in their leaders: Gen.Kdo. (mot.) III. AK/Ia No 1007/di 
geh., 28 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 24-3/57. ' 

"* It evidently did not occur to Sodenstern to try to persuade Haider to accept this 
ytcw, although he also came to the conclusion that strategic considerations did not play a 
very important role' in the Red Army, as it constantly raised new units, which then had to be 
defeated. The crisis of confidence which thus became inevitable between the Army High Com- 
mand and the senior front staffs will be considered below: cf. sect. H.i.i(c) at n 381, sect II r if /"I 
at nn. 5l5ff. 

-*"> H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 3 Nov. 194!, BA-MA RH r 9 I/R7. Haider complained on 3 Nov. 
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submitted memorandums, Rundstedt again explained his decision to halt all 
operations when the lower Don and the Donets were reached. Brauchitsch, 
who had obviously been sent by Haider after Sodenstern had cautiously 
expressed reservations about the latter's strategy, acknowledged all difficulties. 
He 'believed, however'— and this was another formulation for an order soon 
to be issued— that it must be possible nevertheless 'to reach parts of the Don 
in the foreseeable future, at least near and south of Voronezh, with specially 
organized, relatively small units, if necessary only with raiding parties'. He also 
had the bright idea of equipping and supplying the detachments carrying out 
this thrust not with motor-vehicles, but with convoys of peasant carts. He 
assumed that not even strong resistance, let alone offensive activity, was to be 
expected from the enemy between the Donets and the Don. Although he 
expressed 'understanding' for the situation of the army group, he expected a 
more favourable development of the supply situation than the one which the 
army group and Sixth Army had used as the basis of their planning. Then he 
stressed the decisive importance the Army High Command attached to an 
early capture of a line along the Don and the elimination of the railway line via 
Stalingrad. The oilfields of Maykop were also to be captured, even if that 
considerably reduced the combat-readiness of First Armoured Army in the 
spring.'' 

When Brauchitsch mentioned the possibility of an attack by First Armoured 
Army via Shakhty to bypass fortified Rostov, he was informed that this was 
impossible because of the lack of fuel. The subsequent discussion among the 
three field marshals von Brauchitsch, von Rundstedt, and von Reichenau was 
evidently rather outspoken. At any rate, Haider noted Brauchitsch's concern 
about Rundstedt's health, frequently an indication that the commander-in- 
chief of the army was considering relieving the individual involved of his duties 
because of differences of opinion on command questions. 1 " 

Rundstedt reaffirmed his views, expressed in his conversation with 
Brauchitsch, with a report to the Army High Command, in which he again 
pointed out the connection between operations, supplies, winter clothing, and 
the general condition of the troops." 1 The continuation of operations would 
lead to almost complete immobility of First Armoured Army and most of the 

(Diaries, 126$) about the pessimism of Army Group South: 'Some energetic "persuading" would 
be in order to knock the lead out of them.' 

H.Gr. Sud/la, KTB, 3 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/87. It is difficult to understand what 
Brauchitsch meant by the combat-readiness of an armoured division, if it were subjected to more 
wear and tear in large-scale operations. Cf. n. 524 below. 

.'" Haider, Diaries, 1287 (4 Nov. ! 9 40; H.Gr. Sud/la, KTB, 3 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/87. 

>• ' H Gr Sud/la, KTB, 3 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH it) I/87. Cf. also report of III Armd. Corps 
on the situation and morale, 29 Oct. 1941. According to this report, the soldiers did not want to 
be preached at; the capture of Kharkov and that of Odessa were matters of indifference to them 
as long as they did not have enough to eat and could not hear their own artillery. On 3 Nov. 1941 
First Armd. Army responded by referring to numerous economic initiatives to improve ^supplies 
for the troops, e.g. noodle, margarine, and sock factories. Report and response in BA-MA RH 24- 
3/57- 
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infantry divisions in the spring. He again urged that offensive operations on 
the lower Don and the Donets be stopped, but he failed to receive a positive 
answer. 

The Army High Command did not abandon plans for a thrust to the lower 
Don and for the occupation of Rostov by First Armoured Army. Seemingly 
unimpressed by developments, the chief of the army group general staff, to 
some extent as a result of the discussion with Brauchitsch, informed the chiefs 
of staff of First Armoured Army and Seventeenth Army of the orders of the 
commander-in-chief of the army for the near future-the operations against 
Maykop ('Winter Sport 1 ) and Stalingrad.^ 

On 5 November First Armoured Army began its attack on Rostov with XTV 
Armoured Corps. The attackers succeeded in breaking through and advancing 
30 kilometres to the east; then the corps turned south towards the city and 
established a bridgehead near Atamanovskiy Vlasovo across the Krepkaya 
Rain beginning on 7 November paralysed all movement and gave the de- 
fenders the opportunity to construct defensive positions at this unlikely 
spot. The armoured army regrouped and was able to resume its attack only 
on 17 November after the rain had given way to temperatures as low as 
-22°C,to This time the main effort of the attack was made by III Armoured 
Corps, which, coming from the west, at first attacked north of Rostov and then 
turned towards the Don. The city fell on 20 November. The expected enemy 
forces, mostly east of the city, were preparing for a counter-attack on 18 
November. 

On 22 November the attack of the Soviet armies began against Rostov from 
the south and east and, at the same time, against the rest of the front of First 
Armoured Army. Army Group South expected an enemy movement with the 
objective of enurchng the army from the north and cutting it off with a thrust 
towards Taganrog.™ On 21 November First Armoured Army had pointed out 
that there could be no question of destroying the identified enemy forces 
offensively; it planned to hold Rostov but also to fall back to the Tuzlov and 
if the enemy pressure there were still too great, to take up positions on the 
Mius.^' 6 In accordance with this plan, -it first evacuated the area up to the 
Tuzlov and abandoned Rostov on 28 November. The decision on a further 
withdrawal had to be taken on 30 November. 1 " 

H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 3 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/S7. 
"< Ibid., 17 Nov. 1941; Lehmann, Leibstandane, ii. 223 

rZ£ SS ? $ment ° f enemy i- S ^ Ua , tio " by Army Group South ' 21 Nov - I94i: Haucfc, Sudliches 

frnn ^' KZ-'a 4 "t 5 ' 3PP ^ MGFA P "" 4C - ' 3,h Atmd - Div ' had to * withdrawn from th" 
from on th» day It was assumed (hat the following enemy forces (excluding the Crimea and the 

^^'7'' 8 "T* 7 armiCS Wi * »PPW™«dy 40 infantry divisions, ,3 

cavalry divisions, 7 armoured bngades, and . airborne corps (facing Sixth Army) 

(22 Nov U ^i) U GCbiet ' Pt 42( "~ 7 ' appendix 6 3< MGFA p -"4c; Haider, Diaries, , 3 „ 

(w'JrfV^/S Nov. '94,); H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 21-8 Nov. ,94,, BA-MA RH .9 F/87. 
Order of the day of III Armd. Corps, 21 Nov. ,94,; order No. 3. of First Armd. Army, 22 Nov , 
printed in Lehmann, Letbstandane, ii. 235 ff., according to BA-MA RH 24-3/58. 
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The army group had little chance of avoiding a withdrawal by providing 
more troops and material help. Operational assistance was also unavailable, 
Haider and the army group command attempted several times, unsuccess- 
fully, to induce Reichenau to undertake a thrust with Sixth Army towards 
Kupyansk. The discussion about this operation continued until 28 November, 
when Reichenau bluntly stated his own point of view and argued convincingly 
that such an attack with his exhausted divisions would be irresponsible and in 
any case could not be supplied.'- 8 Haider was so angry at Reichenau's behav- 
iour that on 29 November he ordered an investigation to determine possible 
shortcomings in the functioning of the Army General Staffs A realistic 
assessment of available troops and equipment and the impossibility of provid- 
ing significant forces from other sectors of the eastern front or from Germany 
itself led to the conclusion that a withdrawal from the hard-won Don crossing 
was inevitable. The situation assessment by First Armoured Army on 21 
November made this fact clear to all commands involved.^" It would therefore 
have been necessary to prepare a line of retreat for this eventuality. But on 21 
November the first general-staff officer of the army group discussed with the 
operations department the initiation of 'all measures of the army group that 
would make possible a later offensive solution'.' 1 ' In addition to the bringing 
up of the light divisions ordered long before, these measures a included the 
request to the Army High Command for a motorized corps and mobile units. 
Both officers agreed that there was no prospect whatever that such requests 
would be granted. Evidently, however, the idea of restraint and the withdrawal 
of an armoured army was for them unthinkable, even though the tanks of the 
army were almost immobilized, fuel supplies were inadequate, the army was 
being supplied largely by starving horses, and one of its commanding generals 
(Mackensen) considered even a successful defensive action to be a matter of 
luck. Anyway, the first general-staff officer of the army group explained that, 
while 'how' the enemy group should be destroyed was still unclear, a crossing 
of the Kerch strait by Eleventh Army seemed to him to be of great importance 
in this regard. This meant nothing less than an encirclement of the Caucasus 
or at least a penetration of that area. Even if the individual operations were to 
be ordered only when the supply situation permitted, the directive issued by 
the army group on 21 November 1941 for the occupation of the oilfields 
around Maykop and of enemy transportation lines along the Volga, as well as 
for reaching the Don near Svoboda, was so completely unrealistic that in the 

Haider's urging of Reichenau to attack, Diaries, 1315 (26 Nov. 1941); H.Gr. Siid/Ia, report 
to Army High Command, operations department, 28 Nov. 1941: Hauck, Sudliches Gebiet, pt. 1, 
420-1, appendix 60, MGFA P-l 14c. 

Haider, Diaries, 1286-7 (4, 5-29 Nov. 1941). This procedure was abandoned after 
Reichenau assumed command of the army group. Contrary to Haider's assumptron that both 
armies were ready for action at the beginning of December, the general-staff officer in charge of 
supply and administration observed on 10 Nov. 1941 that ordering them to go beyond the Donets 
could not be justified: H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 10 Nov. [941, BA-MA RH 19 I/87. 
■'*> H.Gr. Slid/la, KTB, 21 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/87. *" Ibid. 
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actual situation it is difficult to regard it as a piece of serious military 
planning.^ 1 J 

At this time command procedures were still a purely internal matter for the 
Army General Staff. No binding order had been received from Hitler to attack 
the Caucasus at all events in the current year, nor were the commanders of the 
army group and the armies or the chiefs of their general staffs convinced of the 
feasibility of such an operation. On the contrary, the chiefs of staff seem to 
have been operating under a double strain in that they believed they had to 
take into account not only the obvious situation at the front but also Haider's 
general strategic picture, as he had impressed it upon them again in Orsha on 
13 November.™ It is abundantly clear that Haider considered himself and his 
chiefs of the army group general staffs to be, in the final analysis, the real 
pillars of the entire conduct of the war. This conviction also manifested itself 
in the serious sKuation in which Army Group South found itself at the end of 
November 194 1 when he— and, as a direct result, the army group command- 
insisted that Sixth Army should undertake an offensive against Kupyansk and 
the lower Oskol. Reichenau's personal appearance at the headquarters of the 
army group on 27 November and his description of the situation of the army 
and the impossibility of carrying out the envisaged attack eventually persuaded 
Rundstedt to accept his arguments. Rundstedt then demanded a report to the 
commander-.n-chief of the army.™ Reichenau's readiness to undertake a 
temporary offensive with two divisions via Chuguev to the south-east was a 
concession to Haider's strategic plans made in spite of his awareness of the 
current situation. 

The sobering encounters with reality in the Pripet fighting and in the morass 
of the black-earth region left little room for the type of general-staff thinking, 
always confronted with the 'will of the supreme war lord', in which a decision 
could be won by throwing the very last battalion into battle. In this situation 
dehberations about whether the Soviet attack of 26 November represented a 
co-ordinated operation against Rostov, as Foreign Armies East believed, or a 
concentrated attack to be expected 'in the foreseeable future, perhaps this very 
day were rather academic. What was obvious was 'the enemy's unified com- 
mand'. First Armoured Army had long planned an evacuation of Rostov as 
soon as the army group recognized the correctness of its assessment of the 
situation, if enemy pressure became too strong.-'^ 

Hitler discussed with Brauchitsch troop transfers and countermeasures in 
the event of possible negative developments; he also demanded a report from 
Army Group South.-'* The Wehrmacht High Command did not provide 

H.Gr. Siid/Ia, Directive No. 11, KTB, 21 Nov 1041 
Cf. sect. at nn. 526 ff. ' 

a bove^ POrt ^ Am,y Gr ° UP S ° Uth W Am,y High Command - "Potions department; cf. n. 3 ,4 

'* H ' Gr ' SM/Ia ' KTB ' 2 ? Nov ' '*ti> BA-MA RH 19 I/87. 
'194* !b ' d " mcmorandum of telephone conversation between Haider and Sodenstern, 28 Nov. 
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sufficient help, nor did the situation require that the city should be held at all 
costs. On 28 November, when the situation demanded a decision, Hitler 
explained logically that he was of the same opinion as the army group com- 
mand: it was the responsibility of the commander of First Armoured Army to 
decide whether to give the order to abandon Rostov.' 17 He thus agreed with 
Haider that Army Group South no longer had the mobility or the strength to 
mount attacks.' 18 

On the other hand, Hitler considered the location of the defensive positions 
to be extremely important. On 29 November First Armoured Army reported 
that it was withdrawing to the Kolmytskaya sectors the army group agreed to 
this plan. The withdrawal continued under strong enemy pressure on 30 
November; it led to feverish activity in the command apparatus above the 
army-group level and to an intervention by Hitler. 

Because the effects of this development, which led to the commander-in- 
chief of an army group being relieved of his command, were more important 
than the event itself, not least because of the mistrust it expressed in an erratic 
leadership, it will be treated at somewhat greater length here. 

Hitler objected to an intended line of withdrawal, reported to him by 
Haider, namely Taganrog-Mchus-Mius-mouth of the Bakhmut, and de- 
manded that the retreat from Rostov should stop further east. This reported 
line did not, however, truly reflect the intentions of First Armoured Army, 
which wanted to withdraw 'behind the sector Sambek-Mius-Mchus- 
Glukhaya'. (The name 'Menus' was an invention of the cartographer, who 
misread it for the Mius. This was not without consequences, as on the 
German situation map the Mius flowed into a liman (coastal salt lake) west of 
Taganrog and into the Sea of Azov. On the army map the same river became 
the Mchus north of that point.) 

Rundstedt approved the decision of First Armoured Army to withdraw III 
and XIV Armoured Corps to the prepared positions along the line Varenovka- 
Sambek-Pokrovskoe-Mius and wanted Seventeenth Army to close up to the 
left wing of First Armoured Army (XXXXIX Mountain Corps) with an attack 
by IV Army Corps on 3 December, as the armoured army considered the 
withdrawal of Seventeenth Army to the Bakhmut sector a danger to its left 
flank." 9 The operations department of the Army High Command was in- 
formed of this plan at 5 p.m. Hitler's reaction, through Keitel, was an enquiry 
at 7.15 p.m. as to whether an enemy penetration had occurred, which the army 
group answered in the negative. Thereupon Keitel proposed not to withdraw 

" 7 Ibid., 'According to information provided by Maj. (Gen. Staff) Philippi, operations 
department'. 

>'* Haider, Diaries, 1323 (29 Nov. 1941). 

Line according to Haider, Diaries, 1327 (30 Nov. [941). According to the report of Army 
Group South to the operations department, the withdrawal of First Armd. Army 'behind the 
sector of the Mchus tMiusj and the Krynka to the general line between Taganrog and Gorlovka' 
and of the eastern wing of Seventeenth Army behind the Bakhmut sector' should be considered. 
For the entire course of events cf. H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 30 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/87. 
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to the Mius in one movement but to choose an intermediate position where 
the Sea of Azov would provide flank protection. This plan offered the import- 
ant advantage of keeping the air-base at Taganrog usable. Sodenstern ex- 
plained that the withdrawal was proceeding step by step. Apparently he said 
nothing about the intended line of the future positions on the Sambek, which 
was far east of Taganrog and would in any case be better protection for the city 
than Hitler's intermediate position. This misunderstanding explains why 
Keitel ordered the operations department to ask again, at 7.25 p.m., whether 
the Leibstandarte had been breached, whether 13th Armoured Division was 
under attack, and whether it was really necessary to withdraw to the Mchus 
(Mius), or would it be 'possible to hold an intermediate position to keep 
Taganrog?' 

Sodenstern then explained that neither unit had been broken through and 
that both were still repelling enemy attacks. Holding an intermediate position 
was not possible, but it was planned to hold a bridgehead east of Taganrog; 
the southern wing of First Armoured Army would remain in front of 
Taganrog. He did not mention the Sambek position, as he was already 
considering a further withdrawal, unlike First Armoured Army. Heusinger 
now explained that Hitler had planned to hold the line from Merzhanovski to 
south of Maksimovka because this would eliminate the threat to Taganrog and 
'a withdrawal in a large, single movement (to the Mius) would also represent 
a considerable blow to the morale of the troops'. This raised the question 
of a position which in the next several hours completely vitiated the work 
already done, i.e. the construction of a position to protect Taganrog. First 
Armoured Army, when questioned, declared 'such a solution not to be possi- 
ble'. The rear guard would resist the enemy's advance, but the bulk of the 
German troops would be withdrawn to the Sambek-Mius position. The 
operations officer of the army group informed the operations department of 
the Army High Command accordingly at 8.00 p.m. Sodenstern added that an 
operational danger was developing on the southern wing of the army group; it 
was necessary to take radical decisions. In conclusion, he stated unambigu- 
ously that the proposal conveyed by the head of the operations department of 
the Army High Command was not feasible. 

This report, without any further explanation of the line, probably reached 
Hitler, who immediately ordered that the right wing was to halt at and 'hold 
for the time being' its present position. Informed of this order, the armoured 
army command responded that there could be no question of holding the 
position and that it would consider itself lucky if it were able to build the 
defensive position along the Mius in an orderly manner.' 10 The army group 

»" Ibid., 30 Nov., and RH 19 I/S8, 1 Dec. 1041; Haider, Diaries, 1327-8 (3<> Nov. [94O. 
Heusinger reported that Rundstedt had declared that Hitler's order could not be carried out. The 
nervousness and contusion of the reports and orders are evident in Haider, Diaries, I328ff. (30 
Nov.-2 Dec. 1941). Cf also the account in Lehmann, Leibstandarte, ii. 258, according to which 
Hitler's permission to occupy the Mius position was given as a result of Reichenau's report that 
the enemy had broken through this unit (Haider's report, Diaries, t32?ff.)i Lehmann states that 
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sent a corresponding report to the operations department of the high com- 
mand, requesting the rescission of the order. At n. I5 p.m. Heusinger con- 
veyed proposals to the army group, presumably on Hitler's orders, to support 
First Armoured Army, but these did not change the situation in terms of time 
or forces available and were therefore not given a positive reception 

Hitler concluded from the rejection of the completely unsuitable 'intermedi- 
ate posmon he had ordered that the commander-in-chief of Army Group 
South was stubbornly refusing to carry out his orders and, on I December at 
2.00 a.m relieved him of his command and replaced him by Field Marshal 
von Reichenau.- In consideration of the condition of his troops, however 

wh rh'TiH ? m ° St 3rtiCUlate Critk 0f an * offensive operations, 

which Haiders strategy would have required. Very soon, at 5.50 am 

Reichenau received Hitler's order to halt the withdrawal of the two corps of 
First Armoured Army or to permit it to go no further than the line between 
Merzhanovska and Maksimovka. Moreover, he was to take all necessarv 
measures, including air-lifts, to bring up the necessary reinforcements in the 
shortest time P oss,ble, as the operations department had already suggested the 
previous day. Finally, the army group was to make preparations to start an 
offensrve from the areas held by IV Army Corps and XXXXIX Mountain 
Corps agamst the Voroshilovgrad area, intended to threaten the flank of any 
ftmher enemy advance and to secure starting-positions for future attacks 
Reichenau ordered the first two points to be carried out immediately but 
retrained from ordering the execution of the third."' 

In spite of his personal efforts, Reichenau was unable to carry out Hitler's 
order to hold the completely open line,™ The reports from the commanders 

Wt em J% u " V£Iy dear ^ UnitS involved would sim P!y »»ve to be 
written off if they were not withdrawn immediately to the prepared Sambek- 
Mius fane General von Mackensen, commanding III Armoured Corps, em- 

P £cul T e PO !T' Hider t0 ° k n0tC ° f c °^sponding sports from 
Reichenau and wanted to speak to him later about his declared intention to 
avoid the offensive Hitler himself had demanded.** But a short time later 

T^7 PPr L Re!Ch r a , U ' S ° rder for ^ southem wi "g °f Rrst Armoured 
Army to withdraw to the Sambek-Mius line.™ On 2 December Hitler flew to 

»■ Reichenau was officially appointed on 5 Dec 1941 

™ Ibid m '' BA " MA *** ' 9 " 88 - Cf - howev «, n. 330 above. 

wo uld have panted the senseless act of reli ev ing t^^^S^^C^ 
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the headquarters of First Armoured Army to form an opinion about the 
situation on the spot. The commander-in-chief of the army group and the 
chief of staff of Air Fleet 4 also participated in the discussions. The com- 
mander of the Leibstandarte, the unit most directly affected, reported on the 
condition of his troops and the inevitability of a withdrawal. The following day 
Hitler visited the headquarters of the army group in Poltava to exchange views 
on the causes of the retreat as well as on future operations. In the course of his 
visit he stated that he had first heard of the serious crisis near Rostov in the last 
days of November, otherwise he could have sent reinforcements of 6,000 men 
(sic) in time. The army group was able to point out that it had been sending 
relevant reports to the Army High Command since 21 November. 3 - 16 

Even after Hitler's visit, the operational objectives of Army Group South 
remained the Caucasus and Stalingrad. But as a next step the front had to be 
consolidated. The situation on the northern sector of Seventeenth Army's 
front, held by the Italian expeditionary corps, was critical.- 1 ' 7 Reports from 
radio intelligence indicated that an attack with airborne troops across the sea 
against Mariupol and Taganrog had to be expected. To shorten the front, 
Seventeenth Army attacked with IV Army Corps on 4 December. In view of 
the weak enemy defence, Sixth Army pushed out of the Chuguev bridgehead 
with LV Army Corps to the south-east and reached the line Savintsy- 
Pechenegi, thus consolidating the link-up with Seventeenth Army. Now the 
army group was to change to basically static defensive tactics to gain time to 
restore the fighting power of its units. 

The chief of the general staff of Army Group South assumed that the Red 
Army intended to break through to the Dnieper and cut off the entire southern 
wing of the eastern front in the course of the winter. The army group had to 
prepare for this development and use a mobile defence to gain time to bring 
up forces for a counter-attack. 1 * Sodenstern even considered withdrawing to 
the line from Melitopol via Zaporozhye towards Kupyansk if necessary, his 
guiding principle being that the essential prerequisite for resuming the offens- 
ive was to avoid defeat. Probably after being informed of the talk between 

C. of First Armd. Army, Hitler declared his agreement with Rundstedt's measures and shortly 
afterwards made him 'Commander-in-Chief, West'. On Rundstedt's dismissal cf. Zcitzler papers, 
BA-MA N 63/53. 

" f H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 3 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1788. Sodenstern's direct report to Hitler 
had no unpleasant consequences for Haider, but he was clearly taken aback by Hitler's failure to 
consult the Army High Command about his trip (.Diaries, t-yi-i, 1334-5: 2, 3 Dec. 1941). Cf. 
generally in this regard the observation in sect. at n. 517. Clearly the internal reporting 

practice of the general staff with the regular phrase 'measures being taken' gave Hitler the 
impression that unpleasant news was being played down. Together with similar reports from 
Army Group Centre, these events caused Hitler to issue an order on honesty in reporting on 2ft 
Dec. 1941. Cf. sea. Il.i.i(y) at n. 625. 

- ,J1 Assessment of situation of Army Group South, 4 Dec. 194 1, BA-MA RH 19 t/88; Haider, 
Diaries, 1333 (3 Dec. 1941). 

JJ» Sodenstern's statement to the head of the operations department, 4 Dec. 1941. Sodenstern 
submitted this assessment without first making sure of the agreement of Reichenau, who was 
more inclined not to surrender any terrain: BA-MA RH 19 1/88. 
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circlement front and prepared to deploy heavy artillery to soften up the 
defences. The lack of a bridge across the Dnieper and the extremely limited 
transport capacity greatly slowed the bringing up of the necessary artillery and 
ammunition. In addition, the rainy period beginning in November further 
limited all ground movements."' 

Apart from the need to prevent a possible reinforcement of the enemy, 
Eleventh Army had no reason to hurry, for the attack on Maykop via Kerch 
was dependent on First Armoured Army gaining a starting-position between 
Shakhty and Rostov and on the resting and resupplying of the units intended 
for the attack.*" And the front against Sevastopol did not remain quiet. The 
siege-ring had to be extended through the mountains around the fortress, and 
sorties by the defenders had to be repulsed. 

After 20 November a transfer of forces from the Crimea to replace the losses 
suffered by other armies of the army group was considered. On 23 November 
Heusinger suggested to the army group that forces for the crossing at Kerch, 
which would not take place for the time being, could be released to First 
Armoured Army. Sodenstern at first rejected this proposal, but added that the 
army group would initiate the transfer of these divisions with an official 
announcement that the crossing had been abandoned."* This marked the 
beginning of a long, increasingly bitter, dispute among the commands in- 
volved about the withdrawal of units of Eleventh Army," 6 In the end Eleventh 
Army had to transfer 73rd Infantry Division; however, at the beginning of 
December there was a danger that a second division, [70th Infantry, might 
have to be transferred. But Manstein's urgent appeals led to a reversal of this 
last decision, primarily because of the imminent attack on Sevastopol. 

On 13 December Eleventh Army began the bombardment of enemy pos- 
itions and port facilities in Sevastopol. That evening Reichenau decided to 
postpone the attack by twenty-four hours, as all dive-bombers of IV Air Corps 
were needed to halt the enemy penetration on the eastern wing of Seventeenth 
Army." 7 

Manstein now considered the prospects of success to be favourable only for 
the first phase, provided that air support and supplies were guaranteed. But on 
14 December air support was again refused because of new tasks in the sector 
facing Seventeeth Army, and the attack on Sevastopol had to be postponed by 
another twenty-four hours. Manstein was now inclined to start the attack 
without the dive-bombers, whose use might be ruled out in any case by bad 
weather. The attack on the fortress finally began on 17 December and, with 
heavy losses, some penetrations were achieved with the first surprise of the 
defenders. The weather ruled out any dive-bomber support. To strengthen his 

"J Ibid., report Eleventh Army headquarters, 17 Nov. 194L. 

«' Supplement to Directive No. 10 of Army Group South, 20 Oct. 1941, KTB, H.Or. iud/la, 
same day; ibid., intentions of command of Army Group South for 'Winter Sports', 17 Nov. 1941 
(also records Manstein's doubts about whether the troops could endure these battles). 

MS Supplement to Directive, 23 Nov. 1941. 

W Ibid , 25 Nov. 1941, 2 Dec. 194! (BA-MA RH 19 1/88). «' Ibid., 13 Dec. .941. 
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M " Ibid., [7 Dec. 1941. w rbid., 21 Dec [941 

'lZ K? s f^T** " Gr - Sad/Ia ' KTB > " ° eC - W> BA-MA RH , 9 im; M anStein , 
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that it would of course be carried out, but the Crimea and Eleventh Army 
would then be lost unless the enemy was stopped at the narrow base of the 
peninsula. The army group could not send any additional forces. In fact, 
however, parts of a Romanian division were sent, missions by Air Fleet 4 were 
ordered against Feodosiya and Kerch, and personnel replacements were or- 
dered to be flown in for Eleventh Army. As expected, the Romanians offered 
only weak resistance against the enemy units landed near Feodosiya. That 
Eleventh Army's lines of communication were not immediately cut, thus 
seriously threatening the army, was due only to the extreme caution of the 
Soviet commanders. 

The orders concerning the critical situation in the Crimea were typical of 
the divergence between the demands made on the troops at this time and 
the means available to carry them out. Hitler demanded a continuation of the 
attack on Sevastopol, as he urgently needed a military victory to improve the 
depressed morale in the army and at home. Manstein's staff was well aware 
that the attack had to be broken off, but expressed this conclusion as follows: 
"The prospects of freeing forces to eliminate the enemy in the eastern part of 
the Crimea by a quick, decisive victory at Sevastopol have . . . diminished. ' 1S> 
Again all necessary steps to reinforce the German units defending the narrow 
base of the Kerch peninsula were promised, and again the army group com- 
mander-in-chief, Reichenau, had to decide between alternatives that were 
in fact no longer available. For neither could the attack on Sevastopol be 
continued with any prospect of success, nor could anything be achieved by 
ordering General Franz Mattenklott, commanding XXXXII Army Corps, to 
'attack the enemy group around Feodosiya with available forces and sub- 
sequently clear the Kerch peninsula', as Mattenklott's only division, 46th 
Infantry, had lost all its heavy weapons and equipment at Kerch and was 
completely exhausted.'^* 

As in the evacuation of Rostov, every command could point to memor- 
andums and reports which had explained the futility of the operation from the 
very beginning unless certain conditions were fulfilled — conditions which 
everyone involved knew could not be met. 'To remove any doubt, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army group repeated in a teletype order that the task of 
Eleventh Army was still to take Sevastopol as soon as possible, dislodge the 
newly landed enemy forces, and hold the Crimea. '3» On the afternoon of 30 
December the operations department explained that it could not send any 
additional forces. Sodenstern stressed the seriousness of the situation in the 
Crimea and expressed the opinion that, in view of the strong enemy landing 
near Feodosiya, Sponeck's decision to withdraw 46th Infantry Division could 

»' H.Gr. Sud/Ia, KTB, 20, 30 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH T9 1/88. 

»• H.Gr. Sud/Ia, KTB, 30 Dec. 1941. By then an operational danger to the entire Eleventh 
Army was considered possible. 

") The exact wording of the order in KTB of Army Group South, 30 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 
19 1/88. 
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w Ibid 



«* Cf. sect. 11.1.1(6). 
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mained Army Group South needed considerably more reserves to reach its 
first main operational objective, the Dnieper line, as well as the help of the 
neighbouring Second Army and Armoured Group 2. But the engagement of 
these units in support of Army Group South undermined the entire strategic 
plan of the second stage of the campaign. Moreover, the objectives of this 
army group were so ambitious that they were liable to require a large part of 
the German army unless conditions were exceptionally favourable. But such 
conditions could not be expected with objectives which required nothing less 
than the encirclement of the Caucasus, blocking the Volga at Stalingrad, and 
securing the flanks as well as the occupied territory. The 'retrieval' of these 
formations to their original fronts was inevitably bound to cause incalculable 
difficulties. 

Army Group North, on the other hand, had advanced far beyond its first 
operational objectives by the end of July 1941 and thus had a claim, approved 
at the very beginning, to an effective mobile unit so as to be able to reach its 
preliminary final objective, Leningrad." 7 In contrast to the situation in the 
south, the time and forces required to reach this objective were predictable, 
and success would release a considerable number of units for other purposes. 
Moreover, this would decisively improve the strategic situation in the entire 
northern area, as control of the Baltic and the supply-routes from the Arctic 
Ocean would make it possible to terminate the fighting in that area. This 
expectation had been one reason for the use of Finnish forces there. 

Hitler had argued from this position ever since the beginning of his opera- 
tional planning against the Soviet Union, though without drawing the necess- 
ary conclusions energetically and in time. Only after it became evident during 
his visit to Army Group North on 21 July that that army group, because of its 
over-extended front sector and the tying down of its southern wing, did not 
have sufficient forces to capture Leningrad rapidly did Hitler agree to send it 
strong units of Armoured Group 3, while Haider wanted to solve the problem 
through a new start of the operation and by transferring the task of providing 
cover for the southern flank to Ninth Army of Army Group Centre." 8 After 
receiving the suggestions of the army group, the commander-in-chief of the 
army issued a directive on 23 July«» in which he pointed out that, with the 
order to destroy enemy forces in and around Leningrad, the army group had 
been given a new task. 

Haider now called upon Army Group North to sever the railway line 
between Moscow and Leningrad speedily and for good so as to prevent an 
enemy withdrawal to the south and south-east. The most important measure 
he demanded in this regard was concentration of the main effort along both 
sides of Lake Ilmen in the direction of Lake Ladoga. There the strongest 

»t Hitler wished to complete the operation against Leningrad, for which forces of Army Group 
Centre were to be transferred, before advancing against Moscow. Cf. sect. H.1.1C*) at nn. 3 56ff. 
m» Haider, Diaries, [066-7, lo6 9> 1071 (21, 22, 23 J ul y '94'). 
w> OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I) No. 1390/41, 23 July '94', BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326. 
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count Hoepner's doubts by reserving the right, 'under certain conditions', to 
move 8th Armoured Division (the only such division of this corps) up behind 
XXXXI Armoured Corps once the attack was well under way. The corre- 
sponding army group order was written on 27 July> 2 In his directive of 28 
July^ Haider himself took Leeb's arguments into account. What had he 
achieved in terms of keeping together the attack force to be used against 
Moscow? He had the views of highly skilled armour generals and an army 
group commander-in-chief highly valued by Hitler that the terrain in the area 
of Ninth Army and Armoured Group 3 was totally unsuited for motorized and 
armoured warfare. From the very beginning Haider had no intention of 
discussing the use of these units suggested by Hoepner. As early as 25 July the 
army group command was told that Armoured Group 3 could not be made 
available before 9 August."" 4 A further delay, until 15 August, was announced 
on 29 July, which ruled out any serious consideration of including the ar- 
moured group in the army group's plans. 

On 30 July Hitler sent Keitel to Leeb-** to emphasize again the importance 
of the attack on Leningrad — even VIII Air Corps was to be transferred to the 
Leningrad front — but that was only by way of consolation for the delay 
announced on the same day in the transfer of Armoured Group 3. Moreover, 
the army group was informed that, instead of receiving additional forces, it 
had to expect that a second corps would be tied down on its southern wing 
{Ninth Army). 

The order to the army group was reduced. Its task remained the isolation of 
Leningrad, but it was no longer required to prevent the withdrawal of enemy 
forces to the east, i.e. to continue the offensive on the long eastern front. 

Army Group North was able and obliged to accept the non-avaitability of 
Armoured Group 3. But the complete over-extension of the right flank in the 
direction of Leningrad meant that a withdrawal of units had to be expected 
from that direction at any time if the enemy attacked on that flank to relieve 
pressure on the Leningrad front. A covering front of 350 kilometres could not 
be held with the remaining divisions of Sixteenth Army.- ,f * Leeb demonstrated 
to the commander-in-chief of the army that he needed thirty-five divisions for 
all his tasks, but he had only twenty-six. He had already had to transfer two 
corps commands with four divisions to Army Group Centre and was expecting 
a further request for one corps. A case of 'Please return promptly.* 

Brauchitsch at least left the decision regarding the use of Armoured Group 

H.Gr, Nord/Ia No. 1770/41, army group order No. 2, 27 July 194 1, copy: Muller-Hillebrand, 
Nordabschnitt, pi. 1, appendix E14, MGFA P-tt4a. 

OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I), directive for the continuation of operations, 28 July 1941, BA- 
MA RH 2/v. 1 326. 

Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichmmgen, 3 1 2 n. 206. 

Ibid. 313 ff. (31 July-4 Aug. rojii); statement by chief of staff of Army Group North on new 
directive from Army High Command (31 July 1941): Muller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, appendix 
E19, MGFA P-M43. 

1f * Assessment of situation by C.-in-C., 3 Aug. 1941, ibid., appendix E20; Leeb, Tagebuch- 
aufzeichnungen, 3 13 ff. 
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deployment against Moscow, no assistance could be expected from the army 
high command. Hitler used the report on the tactically difficult situation on 
the southern wing of Army Group North to push through the concentration of 
forces against Leningrad, where he had ordered that the main effort should be 
made in this phase of operations. He ordered the immediate transfer there of 
as many mobile units from Armoured Group 3 as could be used and supplied. 
Haider now had to accept the transfer of XXXIX Armoured Corps, but he 
ordered it to be kept out of the fighting south of Lake Ilmen; it was to be used 
instead to form the centre of an attack via Novgorod against the southern flank 
of Leningrad.' 6 ' That was precisely the direction which had been found to be 
unsuitable on 26 July. 

To put in order the situation on its southern wing, the army group immedi- 
ately withdrew the corps command of LVI Armoured Corps and transferred it 
to the Lovat, which simultaneously deprived XXXXI Armoured Corps on the 
Luga-Narva front of the urgently demanded support for the attack. Haider 
and the army group rejected the obvious solution of bringing up XXXIX 
Armoured Corps to reinforce the wing of the attack with the explanation that 
an advance northward via Novgorod was operationally the best direction, the 
strong enemy defences on the Luga would prevent an effective use of the 
armoured corps, and supply problems were to be expected. I Army Corps was 
placed under Armoured Group 4 instead of LVI Armoured Corps. The 
command of L Army Corps, which had been returned by Army Group 
Centre, assumed command of the southern front against Leningrad. Haider 
strongly opposed any further transfers to the army group.-" The situation on 
the southern flank was straightened out by LVI Armoured Corps and the three 
divisions of X Army Corps. Between 19 and 23 August six Soviet divisions 
were encircled.^ 71 To the surprise of the army group, the breakthrough to 
Novgorod was achieved on 15 August. On 20 August Chudovo was reached 

'** XXXIX Armd. Corps consisted of 12th Armd. Div., 18th and 1 2th Inf. Divs. (mot.): Haider, 
Diaries, 1180-! ([5 Aug. 1941), with reaction of Army Group Centre; briefing for operations 
department by Army Group North, 16 Aug. 1941, and situation assessment by Army High 
Command, 17 Aug. 1941: Muller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. i, appendices F4, F5, MGFA P- 
114a. On the withdrawal of LVI Armd. Corps see Chales de Beaulieu, Pamergmppe 4, 169 
(statement by Armd. Group 4, 15 Aug. I94t)> 76 f- XXXIX Armd. Corps took the place of LIV 
Armd. Corps, which had been sent south-eastward, a senseless, fuel-consuming movement in the 
opposite direction. 

"° Haider, Diaries, 1 178-9 (15 Aug. 1 94 1 ) . He attempted at first to divert only an infantry 
division (mot.) from the armoured corps to be brought up. The playing down of the alarming 
reports from Army Group North, which did not take the situation so lightly, could be based on 
reports from Armd. Group 4; it was, however, primarily due to Haider's disappointment at not 
being able to rehabilitate the armoured corps for the attack on Moscow. For Leeb's demand, 
see Muller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix F2, MGFA P-it4a; Leeb, Tagebuch- 
aufzeichnungen, 332 (15 Aug. 1941). 

The astonishing result of this 'pinprick' (Haider) was: 1 8,000 prisoners, 234 artillery pieces, 
201 tanks, 243 machine-guns, and 117 mortars captured or destroyed (figures according to 
Muller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, 127, MGFA P-i 14a). On the transfer and the attack cf. 
Manstein, Last Victories, I99ff. 
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line between Ostashkov and the Valday hills as its preliminary objective. 37 ' The 
boundary between the two army groups was moved north. 

On 24 August, Army Group North submitted a first general study of the 
forces necessary for the encirclement of Leningrad and for flank cover, and of 
their disposition. On 29 August 'Army group order No. 1 for the encirclement 
of the city of Leningrad' was issued.' 76 Leeb assumed that the Red Army 
would shift its main defensive effort in the north to the Volkhov sector and 
consider Leningrad as a position that could not be held in the long term .J 77 
The task of securing the front on both sides of Lake Ilmen was to be left to 
Sixteenth Army. Armoured Group 4 was to lead the attack on Leningrad and 
take over the lower Volkhov sector to relieve Sixteenth Army. Leeb at first 
planned an advance to a further encirclement front along the line Izhora- 
Detskoe Selo-Pulkovo-Uritsk, which would establish bridgeheads across the 
Neva between Shlisselburg and Ivanovskoe. A 'closer' siege-iine would be 
formed later. Every opportunity to advance was to be exploited. If the popu- 
lation played a significant part in the fighting, industrial cities were to be 
bypassed, captured from the rear, or encircled, Leningrad itself was not to 
be attacked with infantry, but to be cut off. Military facilities were then to be 
destroyed and all water and energy supplies cut off. Armoured Group 4 would 
receive the conditions under which an offer of surrender could be accepted. 
The situation assessment of the army group was largely based on reports by 
deserters and civilians leaving Leningrad to the effect that parts of the popula- 
tion, industrial facilities, armaments, and works of art were being evacuated 
from the city. Like Army Group South at Kiev, Army Group North misinter- 
preted these actions, including the removal of food and utility installations, as 
a preparation for the ending of resistance in Leningrad, whereas they were 
actually intended to strengthen other fronts and save valuable machinery. The 
Soviet troops remaining in the city and civilians suitable for any kind of 
military service were to continue fighting under the overall leadership of the 
political organs. If the city were destroyed and the front collapsed, they were 
to fight underground. 

The optimism of Leeb and the chief of his general staff, Lieutenant-Genera! 
Kurt Brennecke, can be seen in their situation assessment of 31 August, in 
which they already considered using the units that would be available after the 
encirclement of Leningrad for attacks north and south of Lake Ilmen in the 
direction of Moscow, 378 But to make that possible the siege had to succeed 

OKH GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I) No. I 457/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 24 Aug. 1941, to Army Groups 
North and Centre, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326. For the deliberations of Leeb and Army High 
Command see Leeb, Tagebuchau/zeichnungen, 338, 342 (20, 24 Aug. 1941). At this time Haider 
was very dissatisfied with what he considered to be the slow progress of Army Group North and 
its excessive flank cover: Diaries, 1 E 94 ff. (22 Aug. !04i). 

Army Group North, situation assessment to Army High Command, 24 Aug. 1941, and army 
group order No. 1, 29 Aug. 1941: Muller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. i, appendices Gi, G2, 
MGFA P-it4a; deliberations of Armd. Group 4: Chales de Beaulieu, Pamergruppe 4, logff. 
J " Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 344 (26 Aug. 1941). 

J7! Situation assessment by chief of the general staff and reflections of C.-in-C . on continuation 
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Finns, the bay of Kronshtadt was to be blocked by mine-barrages and artillery 
to prevent a break-out by Soviet naval units into the Baltic. By 15 September 
the mobile units deployed against Leningrad and VIII Air Corps were to be 
transferred to Army Group Centre to be available for the attack towards 
Moscow. Army Group North was to cover this attack by advancing eastward 
north and south of Lake Ilmen. 

The new and now final determination of the main point of effort for the 
army and Luftwaffe units in the coming attack on Moscow placed Army 
Group North under great pressure of time if it wanted to make use of their 
fighting power. The transfer of units and army troops reduced the army group 
to a point where its strength seemed inadequate even for purely defensive 
tasks. 383 Immediately after receiving Hitler's new directive, the commander-in- 
chief of the group informed the Army High Command of his reservations. 384 
Considerably stronger enemy resistance was now being encountered on the 
Leningrad front; at all events the Red Army would attempt to reopen com- 
munication lines from the city to the east. A withdrawal of units and army 
troops by 15 September, as envisaged, would mean that action against Lenin- 
grad would have to be limited to the first encirclement line, and the purpose 
of the operation would not be achieved. The coastal fortifications in the bay of 
Kronshtadt would not be cut off, and the city — especially the airfields — would 
avoid being brought within range of German artillery. The encirclement east 
of the city between the Neva and Lake Ladoga, a joint operation with the 
Finns, would be endangered; and if it did not succeed, the supply-lines across 
the lake and from the area in between would remain open. 

Leeb pointed out that the defenders of the city would mount a counter- 
attack when they realized that German troops were being withdrawn. With the 
arrival of freezing temperatures, the Volkhov and Lake Ilmen could easily be 
crossed. Abandoning the plan for a close encirclement would in fact lead to a 
permanent state of crisis and make impossible the release of additional units. 
He urgently requested that the units scheduled to be transferred be left with 
Army Group North until the conclusion of the operations envisaged against 
Leningrad, as otherwise the enemy would be 'let go' at the very moment when 
his destruction was to be completed. The consequences of the new situation 
were reflected in a second army group order for the encirclement of Lenin- 
grad, issued on 6 September.' 3 ' 

Message of Army High Command to Army Group North, 1 1 Sept. 1041: Muller-Hillebrand, 
Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix G7, MGFA P-i 14a. The army group was most seriously affected 
by the transfer of the bulk of its reconnaissance units, sappers, and heavy artillery. The artillery 
was to be replaced by seven French mortars and twelve field howitzer batteries. The troops for 
these weapons were to be provided by the remaining artillery units. 

s "* Situation assessment and intentions of Army Group North to Army High Command, 
operations department, 6 Sept. 1941: Muller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix C5, 
MGFA P-ii4a; Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 350 (6, 7 Sept. 1941). 

3 " 5 Army group order No. 2, 7 Sept. 1941: Muller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix 
G6, MGFA P-ii4a. 
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The tasks of Sixteenth Army, primarily concerned with providing offensive 
cover for the right flank, were redefined. After destroying the enemy west of 
the Valday plateau, it was to go over to the defensive along the line from Lake 
Velye via the north shore of Lake Ilmen to the Volkhov. Plans for an expansion 
of the bridgehead at Novgorod and a thrust towards Ostashkov were tempo- 
rarily abandoned and were to be revived only after Ninth Army had made 
satisfactory progress. XXXIX Armoured Corps, which was now left with only 
one strong artillery group, with 20th Motorized Infantry Division, and with 
parts of 1 22nd Infantry Division, was to push on to Lake Ladoga and cover the 
rear of the Neva front towards the east. A later link-up with the Finns on the 
Sv,r was to be prepared. The continuation of the attack across the Neva was 
postponed. 

Now the attack front against Leningrad was concentrated on Armoured 
Group 4. Under the corps command of XXVIII Army Corps three infantry 
div.sions and 20th Motorized Infantry Division were to be subordinated to 
it to form the 'main point of effort East'. After sufficient forces had 
been provided, this reorganized Armoured Group 4 was to attack across 
Leningrad s outer ring of defences. To the left of the armoured group, 
Eighteenth Army was to advance via Krasnoe Selo against the city and the 
coastal fortifications on the bay of Kronshtadt. The take-over of the entire 
front against Leningrad by Eighteenth Army headquarters was to be 
prepared.' 86 

Air Fleet 1 was again to use VIII Air Corps to support the attack. Realizing 
that the attack towards Moscow could not begin before the end of September! 
Haider agreed to permit Leeb the use of the mobile troops until he had 
reached his objectives. 

On 8 September Army Group North was able to report two important 
successes the capture of Shlisselburg in the north and Demyansk in the south- 
east (by II Army Corps and LVII Armoured Corps respectively). But on the 
whole Leeb was compelled to regroup his forces as a result of counter-attacks 
and newly identified transports of enemy troops to the front. He regarded such 
regroupings as a 'poor man's war', as they repeatedly gave the enemy the 
opportunity to avoid decisive battles. On 11 September he considered the 
situation ,n the south-east of his army group, in the area of Demyansk, to be 
sufficiently settled to enable him to transfer the two mobile units in action 
there on 15 September.* (LVII Armoured Corps of Armoured Group 3 had 
been placed under Army Group North only for Demyansk.) On the other 
hand, m view of the progress made in the attack on Leningrad, he requested 

a cL?f h r r ai, f g ""'I' Wer ^ laced under Sixtieth Army and were 'used up' in defensive 
actions, ibid.; orders to Army Group North and transfers „f a™j <~™ , T V 7, . 
OKH/GenStdH/Or, Aht rm w„ , , , ana tranters ot Armd. Group 4 and mobile un its: 
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that XXXXI Armoured Corps remain with Army Group North until 
Krasnogvardeysk had been captured. Otherwise the battle would have to be 
broken off at the crucial moment, with the consequences already depicted on 
6 September. Haider was sympathetic, but he pressed Leeb if at all possible to 
transfer Armoured Group 4 on the date set and disputed Leeb's assertion that 
breaking off the encirclement operation would require pulling back the 
front. 

In the meantime, the fighting in which the two divisions of Eighteenth Army 
still in Estonia were involved was approaching its conclusion. After the capture 
of Narva on 17 August 1941 the operations of the parts of Eighteenth Army in 
Estonia took place separately from those of the eastern wing of the army group 
and the front against Leningrad.^ (See the Annexe Volume, No. 16.) 

On 9 July the first German convoy left for Riga, which had already been 
captured on 29 June. This was a daring operation in so far as Riga and its port 
Diinamunde could be completely dominated by the offshore islands. The 
Irben strait was not mined, however, and the first convoy arrived without 
losses. But the incipient resistance of the numerous heavy artillery 
emplacements, the air units, and the ships of the Soviet Baltic Fleet soon 
forced a reduction of supply shipments. German heavy army artillery, pro- 
visionally placed at appropriate points, was not able to provide adequate 
protection for the convoys. 1 '" Together with the navy, 291st Infantry Division 
prepared to seize the islands. After the capture of Tallinn by XXXXII Army 
Corps (254th, 6ist, and 217th Infantry Divisions) on 28 August, the corps was 
divided: 254th Division was sent east, 217th was made available for coastal 
defence, and 61st was made available for the attack on the Baltic islands.:"" 
With the capture of Tallinn, it became urgently necessary to protect the sea 
routes against Soviet air units and long-range artillery on the islands of 
Hiiumaa (Dago) and Saaremaa (Osel). On the other hand, the withdrawal of 
most of the Soviet Baltic Fleet permitted German naval units to operate 
without great risk. Landings on the island of Vormsi and two smaller islands 
in the Muhu sound were begun on 8 September to prevent Soviet ships from 
interfering with the landings on the larger islands. The capture of Saaremma 
was begun on 14 September with a landing on the island of Muhu accom- 
panied by massive air attacks to suppress enemy artillery fire and feints 

"* Telephone conversation between Haider and Brennecke, 1 2 Sept. 1941, 1 2.00 a.m.: Muller- 
Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix G9, MGFA P-ii4a; Haider, Diaries, 1227 (t2 Sept. 
194O; Leeb, Tagebuckaufzeichmmgen, 354. After being briefed by Schmundt on 11 Sept. Keitel 
granted a postponement of 48 hours: Army group order for pulling out the mobile units of Armd. 
Group 4, 14 Sept. 1 941: BA-MA Pz.Gr. 4, 187-58/2. In fact this was not completed until 20 Sept 
1941. 

3*» Melzer, Ballische Inseln, 21 fT.; Hubatsch, 61. Infantrie-Divhion, ooff.; M.Dv. No 601. pp 
21 ff., 35: H.Gr. Nord/U, KTB, BA-MA RH 19 IH/171. 
"° M.Dv. No. 601, pp. 15 ff. 

»' Melzer, Baltisehe Inseln, 26-7, 134 ff. (assignment of troops for Saaremaa), 138 ff., annexes 
5, 6; M.Dv. No. 601, pp. 21 ff. (maps 1-3); cf. n. 385 above. 
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by German and Finnish naval units,™' Against strong resistance and with 
fire support from cruisers and torpedo-boats, the island was captured by « 
October. Huumaa fell on 21 October. Thereafter the command of XXXXII 
Army Corps was withdrawn to be used against Odessa; 61st Infantry Division 
was transferred to Sixteenth Army against Tikhvin, and 2,7th Division was 
used m the attack on Oranienbaum. The last island in the group still in Soviet 
hands, Odensholm, was occupied without resistance by a naval shock-troop 
detachment on 5 December. 

In the conquered Baltic areas a 'Reich Commissariat Ostland' was estab- 
lished, but the northern sector, with the ports, remained part of the rear area 
ot the army under the responsibility of 207th Security Division. 

After transferring numerous units for the attack on Moscow, at the end of 
September 1941 Army Group North was confronted with the question of how 
it could use the remaining units at the expected points of main effort without 
reduc.ng-mdeed, if possible increasing- the pressure of the ring around 
Leningrad while securing its eastern flank and protecting its southern flank, 
which would inevitably lengthen as Ninth Army advanced towards Moscow 
As ,t was not possible to fulfil all these tasks at the same time, and as the 
strength of enemy attacks at specific locations could not be predicted 
the army group command drew up a list of priorities.™ Top of the list was the 
consolidation of the situation of XXXXI Armoured Corps on the Volkhov 
tront, where, m addition to the division already scheduled to be withdrawn 
from the Leningrad front, it might become necessary to remove a division 
from the siege of Kronshtadt. Because of the strong fortifications on the island 
and the presence of the reinvigorated Soviet Eighth Army, as well as the guns 
of the Soviet Baltic Fleet, the army group expected protracted fighting, which 
would make ,t impossible to start operations on the Volkhov front first But 
that very s.tuauon would be highly desirable, as it would then make forces 
available for the main objective, Leningrad. The fall of Leningrad would break 
me back of the defence of Kronshtadt. Res! and replacements were essential 
for continuation of the fighting. In a long memorandum Eighteenth Army 
headquarters compared its personnel and material situation with the tasks it 
had been given and with the situation of the enemy. It came to the conclusion 
that heavy losses, especially of officers and non-commissioned officers, had 
significantly reduced the fighting value of the 9 % infantry divisions remaining 
on the Leningrad front and the south coast of the Gulf of Finland, a conclu- 
sion that applied to ail divisions. In addition to personnel replacements, more 
Cf. sect. 1I.i.i(<) at n. 424. 
■™ H.Gr. Nord/Ia, situation assessment, 20 Sept. 194,; AOK itt,, ideas on the continuation 
of the opera .on, Sep,. ,94,; H.Gr. Nord to OKH/Op.Abt., * 3 Sep . ,94,: Muller-Hi "brand 

N:ts 4 r i (a" op'ot^™ 4 ^ Gi7 ' MGF ^ p - ,4a copy *™ H ffl S 
BA^^ ( :; v r 32 t p^^ff ^ 4 ept - ,94t> and commem by the ° peta,i ° ns 
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artillery ammunition and adequate air support were urgently needed. Success 
could be achieved only if all available forces were concentrated on just one task 
at a time. 3 * 

On 22 September the expected enemy attacks began against the southern 
wing of the army group as well as from the north across the Neva, south of 
Shlisselburg. Under heavy attack intended to re-establish land communica- 
tions with Leningrad, XXXIX Armoured Corps soon found itself in a difficult 
situation; a division had to be withdrawn from the encirclement front at 
Oranienbaum and brought up to reinforce the corps. 

The corps repulsed the attacks but took significant losses. Two days later, 
however, the army group came to the conclusion that, in view of the constantly 
growing strength of the enemy south of Lake Ilmen as well as on the front 
between the Neva and the Volkhov, it was not in a position to mount new 
attacks. XXXIX Armoured Corps (with 8th and 12th Armoured Divisions and 
20th Motorized and 96th Infantry Divisions) had suffered such high casualties 
that it would probably not be able to hold its present positions. The army 
group urgently requested replacements; in particular, it wanted to bring up 
36th Motorized Infantry Division, which had not yet been transferred, to 
maintain the encirclement of Leningrad. If the close encirclement was not 
successful, the city would have to be forced to surrender by bombing and 
starvation. That outcome could not, however, be expected with certainty, as 
experience of other large cities had shown. Moreover, Leningrad still had a 
hinterland extending to the Finnish front and the water route across Lake 
Ladoga.3« 

In view of the special importance Hitler and Army Group North attached to 
the capture of Leningrad, but also because of the future fate of its defenders, 
it is appropriate here to outline several German deliberations at various 
command levels regarding the city. 

As early as 6 September the question arose in Hitler's Directive No. 35 
whether the surrender of the city should be accepted and what should be done 
with the inhabitants. In a memorandum of 21 September the department for 
home defence of the Wehrmacht High. Command presented the following 
variants: 5 '"' 

J" The army reported the following losses as of 15 Sept. 1941: 2,035 officers, 304 replacements; 
56,700 non-commissioned officers and men, 25,578 replacements. The shortfall was therefore 
1,731 officers and 31,122 men: Miiller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix G16, MGFAP- 
114a. 

"s H.Gr. Nord/Fa, reports to OKH/Op.Abt, as in n. 389 above; Miiller-Hillebrand, 
Nordabschnitt, pt. 1 appendices G19, Gji, G22, MGFA P-ii4a; Lecb, Tagcbitckaufxekhnungcn, 
361 ff. C 2 3"7 Sept. 1941); for the following cf. also Salisbury, Leningrad. 

J* OKTXTOFST/Abt. L, Chefsachen 'Barbarossa', 21 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 578; H.Gr. 
Nord/Ia, KTB, zi Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 HI/168. The result of these deliberations was that 
all variations considered were found to be unfeasible and that a decision by Hitler was required: 
Hitler's decision, 12 Oct. 1941, KTB OKW i. 1070 (103). On these questions cf. Leeb, 
Tagebuchaitfzekhnungen, 373 (12 Oct. 194O n- 484; KTB, H.Gr. Nord, BA-MA RH uj HI/168. Cf. 
also the problems in the case of Kharkov, ibid. 466. On 12 Oct. the intention to let the civilian 
population leave Leningrad resulted, in connection with Hitler's directive, in an addendum by the 
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I. Occupy 'the city, which was to be rejected, as the Wehrmacht would then 
be responsible for feeding the population. 

2 Isolate the city, if possible with an electric fence to be guarded with 
machine-guns. Disadvantages of this solution: weak inhabitants would starve, 

!S7 f aVailabk 3nd SUrvive ' dat * er of epidemics 

W h.ch could spread to the German front. 'Moreover, it is doubtful whether we 
can expect our soldiers to fire at escaping women and children ' 

3- Remove women, children, and the elderly through openings in the 
encirckrnent; let rhe rest starve.' Criticism: an expulsion beyond the Volkhov, 
Aough theoreucally possible, was not feasible in practice. This solution too 
would mvolve the danger of epidemics and of some of the strongest inhabi- 
tants surviving for a long time. 

4- Afterdating the city, withdraw behind the Neva and leave the city to 
die Finns. The Finns have stated unofficially that they would like the Neva as 
dieir frontier, but Leningrad would have to be removed.' Thus the question of 
how the population should be treated would remain a German responsibility. 
'Conclusion and proposal: there is no completely satisfactory solution When 
the time comes, however, Army Group North must receive an order that can 
actually be earned out.' 

The following proposals were submitted: 

(a) Declare to the world that Leningrad is being defended as a fortress and 
that therefore the city and its inhabitants must be treated as military targets 
Nevertheless Roosevelt should be permitted, with an assurance of safe con- 
duct, to supply die inhabitants or remove them to his part of the world after 
a capitulation of the city.** Such an offer could not, of course, be accepted and 
should be treated only as propaganda. 

(ft) 'We first isolate Leningrad hermetically and, as far as possible, pound it 

being) > 3ttaCkS ( ° nly WCak aif UniK 3Vailable fo ^ e tim <= 

*™!M tT Ce Ae ^ h , ad . b r n W ° m d ° Wn by terr ° r 3nd hun S er > a few Phages 
should be opened and defenceless people let out. 'As far as possible, deporta- 

64,000 pnsoncrs d.ed because of earlier exhausrior,: Roschmann, Guuchun, Lpp]. 3 To ann«et 
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tion to interior of Russia. The rest wiil inevitably become scattered across the 
country.' 

(d) 'Rest of "fortress troops" will be left to themselves through the winter. 
In spring we then force our way into the city (if the Finns do so first, we have 
no objections), remove all those still alive to the interior of Russia or take them 
prisoner, level Leningrad with demolition charges, and hand over the area 
north of the Neva to the Finns.' 

These proposals, set out for internal use, were given binding form in an 
order of the chief of staff of the Wehrmacht High Command of 12 October 
1 94 1. After the experiences and 'extreme dangers' for the troops in Kiev — and 
even worse was to be expected in Leningrad and Moscow — no German soldier 
was to enter these cities. Small open gaps, which would make it possible for 
the population to escape into the interior of Russia, could 'therefore only be 
welcome'. Before their capture these cities were to be worn down and the 
inhabitants induced to flee by artillery fire and air attacks. Hitler expected that 
this measure would increase the chaos in Russia and facilitate the administra- 
tion and exploitation of the occupied areas in the east. But all these ideas of 
wearing the cities down failed because of a shortage of siege artillery and 
suitable air units and because, in the case of Leningrad, the Finnish govern- 
ment did not want to extend its attacks on that front. 

Even after this general decision by Hitler, deliberations continued within 
the army group itself about how the inhabitants of Leningrad should be 
treated after the city had been taken. Many were already fleeing the city. 
Several thousand were reported already on the way to Krasnogvardeysk and 
Pskov, and 100-20 Red Army men were reported to be deserting daily. 

Army Group North thereupon asked the army high command whether, in 
the event of a surrender of Leningrad, enemy troops there should be treated 
as prisoners of war. If they were not, a battle to the bitter end had to be 
expected, with correspondingly heavy losses. 198 On 17 October the Army High 
Command replied that an offer to surrender by the troops in Leningrad was to 
be reported immediately, as 'only at that point will a decision be taken at the 
highest level regarding the further treatment of this question'. But that situa- 
tion never arose. 

The Army High Command and Army Group North differed widely in their 
judgements regarding the probability of a withdrawal by the Red Army. The 
army group saw no sign of an imminent evacuation of large areas, such as the 
Wehrmacht and Army High Commands, basing their views on reports from 
the Luftwaffe, expected. 

The quiet on the Leningrad front was not interpreted as meaning that the 
enemy had accepted his fate, although movements in the port on Lake Ladoga 
might indicate that he wanted to save troops in Leningrad by evacuating them 

H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 14-17 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 HI/168, and note mentioned above 
(p. 644). 
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l^f ' ° f RUSS !f- <If assUm P tion is it can also be assumed 

that the enemy consuls the situation in Leningrad to be hopeless ' The 
narrow corndor held by Eighteenth Army at Shlisse.burg C th ^ bott enecJ 
was . constam of concem Here ^ J ^ 

the enemy might W1 thdraw after a German attack on Tikhvin. If this Z „o 
to ab attaCk , W0U d also have » ^ Prepared in that direction. li b h a d 
to abandon any pl ans for a direct attack on Kronshtadt; a close encirclement 
of Lenmgrad was not possible with the forces at his disposal. 

airST 3 d . eC1S,ve 1 e ? C ' Was not to be ex P ected from available artillery, as the 
a rfi Ids and supply faaht.es in Leningrad remained beyond its range Neitne 
did the army group, after the experience of London, expect decisive results 
from the use of the Luftwaffe. The possibility of starving L city into subm 
sion also seemed remote, as according to German calculationsTeightet 2 d 
barges W1 th a capacity of approximately 23,000 CRT were still ava'aWe 

w uld w.d P ?r n 3ti ° nS ° f 400 gfammeS e3Ch ' 3 1 "»» «f food 

Teas eril H ;5 ^ r **** ™ S therefore neces ^ on the 

(eastern) Schhsselburg front across the lower Volkhov 

Jh^T Army C K mmand ' Whkh W ° Uld be m ° St ^mediately affected by 
uch developments began to consider what to do if Leningrad offered to 

surrender and how German forces should behave towards starving c v Hans 
eav ng the c.ty. The general impression was that the troops would not be able 

to stand the nervous strain if required repeatedly t0 fire on women, child en 

the elderly, and others trying to escape from Leningrad *» 
The commander of 5 8th Infantry Division-on the left wing of Eighteenth 

Army, outs.de the envisaged escape route for the population of I^nfng ad- 
mphasjzed that the troops did not fear the strained military situation tut 

they did fear a confrontation with the civilian population. 

Our troops understand very wc.l that we cannot feed the millions of people encircled 

oX n fS SfT T ? accept adverse effects on the food situati - 

* BTOn *<= Gem »" soldier would use his weapons to prevent such 
break outs. But that could easily lead to the German soldier losing his^Trnoral 

„d S;' 6 - W ° U!d Shri " k fr ° m SUCh Vi0lence even ^ *« «r. The cZZ7nl 

*2ZT c ZT w \T d to find another s " lutlon <° this *~ ;« 

Leeb had little sympathy for the proposal of 27 October by the army high 
command to lay mmefields in front of the German lines so as to sZe £ 

21- th ° f °" C,Vi ' ian P ° PUlation - He saw "0 reason^ 

mamtam the encrclement after the surrender of the Red Army troop" n 

Lenmgrad and Kronshtadt, and concluded that even then a large p rt of Z 
populauon would die, 'but at least not before our eyes'. Deporta io^ of pam 
of the population to the east should also he considered 

Subsequent developments relieved the Wehrmacht High Command as well 
■™ H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB 24 Oct. t W . 
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as the front commands and the troops of such concerns. First of all, the 
enemy's relief attacks between the Volkhov and the Neva had to be halted and 
an encirclement front established for the winter. The army group planned 
an attack east of the Neva with the reinforcements brought from the 
Oranienbaum pocket after 12 October, from France (227th and 212th Infantry 
Divisions), the Spanish 250th Infantry Division, and paratroop regiments.* 00 
After an oral report by the commander-in-chief of the army, on 3 October 
Hitler intervened with an operations proposal of his own: to make Tikhvin the 
objective of the attack with the mobile units of XXXIX Armoured Corps. He 
argued that an attack in this direction would keep casualties lower than an 
operation against the enemy's front across the narrow land-bridge from the 
west, block the front on both sides of the Volkhov, and enable the encircle- 
ment of enemy forces between the present front, the Volkhov sector, and Lake 
Ladoga.*" 

Leeb's reservations concerning this proposal stemmed mainly from the lack 
of adequate forces and from the postponement of the attack from 6 to 21 
October. Hitler took this objection into account and on 5 October decided to 
cancel the attack with the mobile units and to use the units to be newly 
brought up on the existing defensive front of the armoured corps. The corps 
was to be pulled out of the front for rehabilitation and would, if necessary, 
advance via Tikhvin after all. The army group interpreted this use of the 
mobile units as being connected with the abandonment of the close encircle- 
ment of Leningrad, and requested permission to carry out the attack as 
planned, at least as far as Putilovo. On 6 October Hitler decided that the attack 
was to be carried out with the infantry already at the front and those troops 
which were yet to be brought up, which would require two weeks for 
regrouping. 

After 2 October the attack by Army Group Centre at first relieved pressure 
on the northern sector of the eastern front. Hitler and the Army High Com- 
mand considered it possible that the Red Army would withdraw substantial 
forces facing Army Group North, falling back to the western edge of the 
Valday plateau and from there to the Rzhev position in order to shorten the 
front. It would then be forced to abandon attempts to relieve Leningrad and 
would have to withdraw beyond the Volkhov. This could then require Army 
Group North either to advance via Tikhvin or, on the left flank of Ninth Army, 
to push forward via Borovichi and defeat the withdrawing enemy in the Valday 
area. For this purpose the pulling out of the mobile units and their rehabilita- 

«" To meet the 'uncovered requirements' of the three weakest divisions alone (11,673 men), 
Haider initially envisaged the dispatch of 8,500 replacements from convalescent companies, 
replacement transfer battalions, and Denmark: Haider, Diaries, 1254 (29 Sept. 1941). 

*" Army Group North to Sixteenth Army headquarters, 2 Oct. 1941, and reaction of the latter: 
Muller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. i (appendices Hi, H2), MGFA P-ii4a; Haider, Diaries, 
1268 (1 Oct. 1941}: 'Out of this world!'; Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 367 (2, 3 Oct. 1941), 369- 
70 (5, 6 Oct. 1941). 
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^SS^-Se^tS Ch H dOV ° rCSt ^ »« ordered 

would S ? k t 6 PreSent area 0f XXXK Armoured Corps 

would then have only the function of tying down the withdrawing enemy The 
army group lss ued an order to this effect on 8 October.- B otn opeTatio^a 

C™rr K t0 bC 3S r ed m0bik UnkS " 0n '3 October u^Zy H gh 

CenT hadT C T f m *?* ° n Wh ° le > ^ faci <* Army Group 

£, P n * u W3S n ° W brin e in 8 U P for «s south of Lake 

on Te ^f' WS imemi0n 10 break * e encirclement by hateg 

on the Volkhov and Ladoga fronts was confirmed *m 

Army Group North was ordered to advance with strong forces as soon as 
possible from the area around Chudovo via Tikhvin and west of *a town to 
Ae lower Volkhov, m order to cut the way to the east for the enemy fore s 
^ V^fiiS? and ' t0getherwith ** G ™ forces attacking" aS 
estaH^H S , I": t0 enC,rde Moreover, contact was to be 

established w,th the Finnan Karelian Army via Lodeynoe Pole The Finns 
were to be requested to cross the Svir and advance to mTet the Germans £he 

riTXi' ^ ^ a " aCk f ° r 16 ° Ctober " 4 " 5 ° n ^ nrst day ofthe 
fZ wn c 1 E DlV1Si °" CStablished brid S e «^s across the Volkhov 

ST mud ce Tnd : ^ ^ ^ ad ™« 

ST l'„ ? ^ W made terrain almost ™passable. Not until 26 

SSS^^Sa and , Bud0803hch reached ' Meanwhiie ^ iso 

nlltZSl^ k * ™* of Uke Ladoga and 

w 2 t SS r Pti0n that 11,6 enem y ™* withdrawing quickly proved to be 
wrong. Fightmg everywhere was hard, and only south of like Selke r w* 

*e C Hire 3 "' 6 t0 T b 'l Sh C ° ntaCt Ninth ^ beet's ^ s r to 

of N tm a™ ST"? 'I W ? rm ° Ured Gr ° up 3 and the northem wi "S 

ot Ninth Army placed under h.s authority so as to begin the annihilation ofthe 

^SMGffii^ffi^*^ Nordabschnitt, p , 
OKH/GenStdH/Op Abt IN) No ! Z 8 o2 ^ A 94 !^'' the new di ™^ 
TiwrtiKWafcftB-V-, ,70 8 O c , 1QJI ? Th°* j ^ ^ '327, PP. 23 ff, Leeb, 

railway line between the TO e SeA Mo™T "T* T,khvin was directe <* «g»in« the 
the Finns on the Svir front But Hafder wa^ , r*"^ <° CStabHsh conta « w «h 

from the are, around Chudovo S" £„ZKlS ^duce * ^ * ^ 

wng of the attack against Moscow d.rect.on to reduce pressure on the northern 

BA^M 5 ,^^" ^ rCP ° rt <° Am * Hi « h C ™"* H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, Oct. I94 ,, 

C^C^ — of operatio „ s o f 

suffered a riding accident 3 94 aU ' US Stood ln for Hald «, who had 
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enemy with a unified command was rejected, as the Army General Staff had 
not yet reached a decision about the further conduct of operations .w First the 
northern wing of Army Group Centre had to close up to Kalinin and Torzhok. 
II and X Army Corps of Army Group North were to pursue the enemy on 
towards Vyshniy Volochek and Valday. 

The attack on Tikhvin became bogged down in mud on 25 October. Leeb 
flew to Hitler, who wanted to halt the attack. Leeb proposed that the decision 
about breaking off the attack be postponed, as it was still making some 
progress. If the weather forced a halt, a bridgehead across the Volkhov should 
be maintained and the mobile units gradually withdrawn. 40 " Hitler left the 
decision to Leeb, 

At the same time, Hitler refused Leeb's request to attack in the direction of 
Oranienbaum in order to release German forces tied down there. Hitler 
believed an attack against the strong coastal fortifications and the guns of the 
Soviet ships in Kronshtadt would be too costly. Eighteenth Army therefore 
had to go on the defensive. 

On 28 October the commander-in-chief of Sixteenth Army still saw a 
chance of advancing to meet Ninth Army and thereby eliminating the enemy 
on his southern front. Leeb pointed out that Ninth Army might not even reach 
Vyshniy Volochek and dampened the hopes of the army in that direction. On 
the other hand, he permitted the attack on Tikhvin to continue without any 
limitations. On 29 October he considered the situation to be still quite prom- 
ising: 'If we continue to make such good progress, the enemy will have to 
decide in the next few days whether he wants to stand and fight west of the 
Volkhov, even if that involves the danger of being cut off, or whether he 
considers it more advisable to withdraw beyond the Volkhov.' 

Leeb believed that the enemy south-east of the Volkhov front was in the 
same situation. He considered the position of the enemy to be much more 
favourable to the German forces than did Hitler, and saw no reason to cancel 
the attack on Tikhvin. He expected more pressure on the enemy in the coming 
days in the area of Volkhovstroy, which might cause him to abandon his 
positions west of the river. 

The directive of the Army High Command of 30 October for the continu- 
ation of operations against the enemy forces between the Volga and Lake 
Ladoga was intended to defeat the enemy around Moscow by cutting the rail 
link Yaroslavl-Rybinskoe, depriving him of the possibility of obtaining sup- 
plies. Costly direct attacks on the front were to be avoided. Army Group 

« Situation assessment by Leeb and request to Army High Command, 17 Oct. 1941, and its 
rejection, 19 Oct. 1 941, in Miiller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendices H13-H 16, MGFA 
P-1 14a. The Army High Command wanted a more spacious thrust around Moscow; Army Group 
North, on the other hand, wanted to encircle the enemy forces facing its own sector of the front. 
Cf. sect. II.m(/) at n. 493. . 

** Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungcn; 381 ff. (26-8 Oct. 1941); Miiller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, 
pt. 1, appendix 19, MGFA P- 1 1 4a; situation assessment by C.-in-C. of Army Group North, 29 Oct. 
1041, ibid., appendix 20. Cf. however, KTB H.Gr. Nord, 25 Oct. 1941. BA-MA RH 19 III/168. 
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North was to attempt to take Tikhvin and establish contact with the Finns If 
the attack on Volkhov did not succeed and Tikhvin could not be held, the 
bridgehead on the Volkhov was to be held.w 

Tikhvin was captured on 8 November; the attack on both banks of the 
Volkhov advanced to within 15 kilometres of the town of that name. But the 
object™ : of this double pressure, to force the enemy to evacuate the area south 
of Lake Ladoga, was not achieved. Tikhvin was to become the starting-point 
for the final thrust against Volkhov. But that effort could succeed only if the 
right flank of Sixteenth Army was adequately covered. With the decision to 
forgo the attack by the northern wing of Army Group Centre against the 
enemy forces facing Sixteenth Army, as Leeb had proposed, the enemy gained 
freedom of action and was able at any time to create difficulties for the eastern 
and southern fronts of the army group. 

Army Group North command attempted to acquire reserves and again 
concluded that the only possibility in this regard was the release of the German 
forces facing Oranienbaum and Kronshtadt after the conquest of that area On 
10 November Leeb visited the commander-in-chief of Eighteenth Army to 
discuss the possibility of an attack. Colonel-General von Kiichler declined to 
undertake such an operation, as the strength of the army was not sufficient for 
a concentrated attack, while isolated actions would involve heavy losses The 
general commanding XXVI Army Corps and the divisional commanders 
declined to attack the strong fortifications with the forces at their disposal 
Leeb stated that he nevertheless reserved the right to order an attack if the 
enemy transferred additional forces from Oranienbaum to the front south of 
Lake Ladoga and near Tikhvin. 

On 12 October he reported to the Army High Command that he considered 
an attack on the area south of Kronshtadt to be necessary*"- and referred to 
Hitler's order forbidding the execution of the already prepared operation in 
October. But now the situation had developed in such a way that the fortress 
had to be neutrahzed. Again he argued that the enemy was withdrawing forces 
to strengthen the defence of Leningrad and pointed out that it was impossible 
to build up the necessary reserves for the other front sectors. And again Hitler 
refused to permit the attack. 

Not only did four divisions of Eighteenth Army remain tied down there, as 
they were still responsible for securing the area between Uritsk and Petergof 
on the bay of Kronshtadt, but heavy artillery and a battalion of self-propelled 

A^vH^CorZH Z * ?^ °/ ArmvG ™ u P ^ »d Sixteenth Army, request to 
Army High Command for continuation of operation, KTB H.Gr. Nord, BA-MA RH 10III/168 
appends Hm-Hmj directive, OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. No. 161*41? wOa i« for 
contmuation of operations against enemy forces between the Volga andYakl iTdoga BA-A 

£Lf on'S? ^ ^ ™ S emire ' y ' m Vme With Hit,£ ^ views a7i, avX a di^ 
attack on Moscow. After reachmg the Selizharovo-Kalinin-Volga reservoir road as a supply- ne 
Ninth Army was not to advance further northward, Cf. sect. U , ,(/) a , „ PP V ' 

Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichmwgen, 390 (n, i 3 Nov. 1041), W (18 Nov. assessment of 
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assault-guns were withdrawn. Hitler's frequently evident fear of attacking 
strongly fortified places unless abundant siege artillery was available thwarted 
what in Leeb's eyes was the only chance of freeing forces to deal with future 
crises. 

On 19 November Sixteenth Army command still saw a possibility of de- 
stroying the enemy forces west of the Volkhov so as to gain the five divisions 
fighting there as relief for the mobile units and as reinforcements for the 
northern sector of the front. After two divisions (61st and 215th Infantry 
Divisions) had been brought up, the defence of Tikhvin seemed secure, but for 
the defence of the lake area from Ostashkov to Lake Velye and for the securing 
of the southern shore of Lake Ladoga two additional divisions seemed indis- 
pensable. Leeb still hoped to hold Tikhvin. 

On 20 November the enemy achieved his first penetration south of Tikhvin 
in the front sector held by 8th Armoured Division. After the developments of 
the previous days, Leeb concluded that a continuous front had to be formed. 
He demanded that he be given four or five divisions in the event that the 
mobile units of XXXIX Armoured Corps were withdrawn. Abandoning 
Tikhvin would reduce this requirement by one division. 4 " 

On 1 December, however, the army group saw that the only chance of 
establishing reserves was in halting the attacks, going on the defensive, evacu- 
ating Tikhvin, and taking up a position south-west of the town. Only the 
'bottleneck' at Shlisselburg was to be widened by additional attacks."" 

The sudden drop in temperature on 5 December 1 941 to ~35 C made the 
situation considerably worse, especially as it immobilized German units near 
Tikhvin, which the enemy had surrounded. Hitler ordered the town to be held 
and the planned relief attack south of Lake Ladoga to be postponed until the 
arrival of additional forces — 100 tanks as material replacements, and 24 depot 
and trained replacement battalions with 22,300 men— on 14 December. 4I 3 

At Leeb's request, however, the Army High Command approved the with- 
drawal from Tikhvin on 7 December, and Hitler gave his consent the following 
day. The operation against the lower Volkhov had thus finally failed. Not even 
the order to at least keep the Leningrad-Moscow railway line under control by 
artillery fire could be carried out. The inevitable strengthening of Leningrad's 
defences following the evacuation of Tikhvin had to be accepted, as did the 
abandonment of the now unrealistic hope of linking up with the Finns. In 

'•• Situation assessment by Leeb, 22 Nov. 194 1, with report to Army High Command: Miiller- 
Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. i, appendices H37, H38, MGFA P-ii4a; Leeb, Tagebuch- 
aufzeiehmmgen, 394ft. (21-4 Nov. 1941)- . 

"• Army Group North to Sixteenth Army, 1 Dec. 1941 (Muller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 
1, appendix 43, MGFA P-1 1 4a), ordered Tikhvin to be evacuated in time if necessary, as the army 
group could not teplace losses. The situation in the Schlisselburg area, on the other hand, was to 
be dealt with offensively, as the enemy could now escape across the frozen Lake Ladoga: Leeb, 
Tagebuchaufzeickmtngen, 402 ff. {3-5 Dec. 1941). 

Leeb, Tagebuckaufzeichnungen, 405 nn. 602-8; Muller-Hillebrand, Nordabschmtt, pt. !, 
appendices H43-H6i, Hitler's order H48, MGFA P-ii4a; Haider's notes of a conference with 
Hitler, 6 Dec. 194 1: Haider, Diaries, 1339. 
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other words, the complete isolation of Leningrad had become impossible. 
Leeb hoped to gain new forces for extending the encirclement near 
Shlisselburg by withdrawing the Tikhvin front to a 'swamp position', if necess- 
ary to the Volkhov. On this question a dispute arose between the Wehrmacht 
and the Army High Commands as well as the army group. 1 "* 

The development of the situation forced a decision to withdraw Sixteenth 
Army to the 'swamp position' on 9 December and to bring up 8th and 
1 2th Armoured Divisions and place them at the disposal of the army 
group. 4,5 

Hitler eventually approved this withdrawal, but only on condition that it 
was considered as a transition to a final position, and that XXXIX Armoured 
Corps held a line 30 kilometres in front of this position as long as possible. At 
the same time, XXVIII Army Corps was to attack south of Lake Ladoga to the 
line Shum-Lavrovo. On 14 December deep enemy penetrations of the swamp 
position forced the cancellation of this plan of attack as well as a withdrawal 
of forces to the Volkhov and the Kirishi-Malukssa railway line. 

During his visit to Hitler's headquarters on 16 December, Leeb obtained 
approval for the withdrawals already begun"' 6 to the Volkhov, which were 
successfully completed by 27 December. 

The front south of Lake Ilmen had stabilized with the conclusion of the 
attack operations of Sixteenth Army and remained quiet. Here six infantry 
divisions covered a sector 240 kilometres wide. Between Lake Ilmen and 
Shlisselburg thirteen infantry and two armoured divisions were completely 
exhausted and short of almost all equipment. Nine infantry divisions faced 
Leningrad on a front of 130 kilometres. Hitler authorized withdrawal to the 
Volkhov only on condition that the front was defended to the last man and the 
encirclement of Leningrad maintained. 

Hitler's approval of the withdrawal to the Volkhov on 16 December 1941— 
in the absence of alternatives it can hardly be called a decision— was a move 
which applied along the entire front in view of the Soviet counter-offensive. In 
spite of its extended front, at this time Army Group North was nowhere in 
serious danger of being cut off from its rearward communications. 

The evacuation of Tikhvin, however, represented more than the abandon- 
ment of the objective of the army group 's last partial offensive— namely, the 
disruption of communications between the Russian interior and Leningrad via 
Lake Ladoga. An important step towards a link-up with the Finnish Svir front 
on the way to the 'edge of the tundra', as Haider once described the ultimate 

"* Leeb's telephone conversation with Haider, 7 Dec. 1941, and all subsequent important 
deliberations, as well as Hitler's decision, 9 Dec. 1941, and order to Army Group North, 15 Dec. 
1941, in Miiller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendices H49-H60, MGFA P-ii4a. 

"> Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 411 (9, 10 Dec. 1941). 

'"■ Ibid. 4l8ff. (16-18 Dec. 1941). Hitler made his decision conditional on his talk with Leeb 
and the views of the C.-in-C. of Sixteenth Army, Col.-Gen. Busch. Keitel, however, had already 
approved in advance the withdrawal of the armoured units behind the Volkhov KTB OKW i 
1083 (109). 
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objective of the army group, also had to be retraced. The first objective of the 
second phase of operations, begun at the end of July — the encirclement of 
Leningrad — had not been achieved. This was not due solely to the withdrawal 
of major forces in favour of the offensive against Moscow; the Finnish army's 
refusal, not yet realized by the Germans, to advance beyond the old frontier 
was also a contributing factor. 

Soviet defensive actions had been able to tie down major parts of Sixteenth 
Army at the boundary with Army Group Centre in such a way that Army 
Group North had been unable to transfer its forces for offensive thrusts 
against Leningrad and Tikhvin. The continuing commitment of divisions of 
Eighteenth Army to maintain the Oranienbaum pocket also relieved pressure 
on Leningrad. But the protection provided by the last bastion of the Soviet 
Baltic Fleet, the naval base and fortress of Kronshtadt in the approaches to 
Leningrad, was decisive in the Soviet ability to hold this beachhead. It pre- 
vented Army Group North and the German navy from achieving their main 
common objective, eliminating the enemy fleet and protecting the sea routes. 

Until the freezing over of the Baltic, however, domination of the sea area 
was secure and thus the task was fulfilled. 

(e) The Actions of German Naval Forces in the Baltic until the End of 1941 
(See the Annexe Volume, No. if) 

The strategic and operational guidelines for the conduct of the naval war 
against the Soviet Union, submitted in the 'Situation Assessment for the 
Eastern Campaign against Russia (Case Barbarossa)' by the naval war staff on 
30 January 1941, underwent no essential changes before the opening of hos- 
tilities. 4 ' 7 According to these guidelines, the main tasks of the navy in the Baltic 
were protecting Germany's coasts and shipping, including troop transports; 
moving supplies for Army Group North; and preventing a break-out by Soviet 
naval forces into the open Baltic. 

These tasks determined the extent of the measures to be taken and the 
distribution of forces. To carry out the defensive pan of their task, German 
naval forces laid an extensive system of mine-barrages between Memel and the 
southern tip of the Swedish island of Oland ('Wartburg I-IIF), beginning on 
18 June 1941 with a total of 1,500 mines and 1,800 explosive buoys. This 
system was completed by a Swedish barrage, laid to meet German demands, 
in Swedish territorial waters. Subsequently, however, these mine-barrages, 
like the booms installed at German Baltic ports, caused only German losses. 4 ' 8 

«" Salewski, Seekriegsleilung, iii, No. 7, pp. 145 ff. Cf. ibid. i. 354 ff. The best overall view of the 
naval war in the Baltic is in Seemackt, 602-12. 

* ,a Explosive buoys are devices which destroy or damage enemy mine-sweeping equipment. 
Meister (Seekrieg, 1 1) calculates losses up to the end of 1941 as at least 10 merchant ships and 2 
minesweepers. Moreover, 3 minelayers were lost in the Swedish barrage on 9 July 1941 because 
the naval war staff and subordinate command staffs had failed to inform them of the barrage, 
which had been laid on 28 June 1941. 
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confirmed. 4 ' 9 The Germans considered the passiveness of Soviet surface forces 
and the ineffectual nature of the few submarine attacks to be a first important 
success of their own naval warfare. They were now able to concentrate on their 
second task. 

After Eighteenth Army had captured Liepaja, supply shipments by sea, 
using coastal motor-ships and smaller vessels, were begun as of 3 July 1941. 
Although German ships bound for ports in western Finland used Swedish 
territorial waters as far as possible for safety, they were seldom in danger on 
the open sea. Only after 6 July did light Soviet surface forces and submarines 
become more active. Destroyers, patrol-boats, and aircraft constantly attacked 
German supply-ships headed for Diinamunde but did not achieve any decisive 
successes, although extensive mine-laying resulted in what had until then been 
the safest route having to be closed for several days. Moreover, a heavy coastal 
battery placed near Werder to protect shipping there could not be held, which 
made it necessary for the time being to continue protecting transports with the 
few available motor torpedo-boats and additional minefields. The Soviet 
counter-measures necessitated the most unwelcome transfer of two additional 
modern minesweeper and motor-minesweeper flotillas from the western 
theatre to the Baltic. At first only mine-free channels for shallow-draught 
vessels could be cleared close to the coast, which limited the transport capacity 
for supplying Army Group North. On the other hand, these routes in shallow 
coastal waters offered the best protection against enemy submarines. 

The very limited operational capability of the light German and Finnish 
surface forces, a result of their small numbers and of obsolescence in some 
cases, did not permit them to interfere effectively from the sea with supply 
transports of the Soviet Baltic Fleet along the Estonian coast, to the Baltic 
islands and to the islands west of Leningrad. Only traffic to the base at Hanko, 
which was also bombarded by Finnish coastal artillery, was so thoroughly 
disrupted that the Soviet command was forced to resort to submarines for 
transport purposes. 

Let us now turn to the conduct of offensive operations. 

The naval war against the Soviet fleet in the Gulf of Finland was co- 
ordinated between the Finnish naval command and the German naval war 
staff or local commanders. But evidently no more than a tactical co-ordination 
of assessments of the enemy's situation was achieved. While, in spite of its 
confidence in German superiority, the naval war staff believed it had to take 
seriously the danger of operations by Soviet submarines and surface forces, 
and therefore even ordered the laying of mine-barrages near its own ports, the 
Finnish naval command clearly relied on the Soviet naval command's opera- 
tional passivity. Accordingly, it expected mine warfare to be focused east of the 
line Porkkala-Tallinn; from this point of view the German mine-barrages 

*" M.Dv. No. 601, p. 14: M.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, BA-MA RH 19 111/171; Rohwer, 'Minenkrieg', 
16 ff. Losses in Meister, Seekrieg, 359, and M.Dv, No. 601 , p. 47 (annexe 4a), amplified with Soviet 
figures published after the war: Matveev and Selyanichev, 'Krasnoznamennyj Balttjsktj Flot'; 
Achkasov and Pavlovich, Soviet Naval Operations, Cf. also Salisbury, Leningrad, 333 ff. 
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Apolda and Corbetha represented rather a restriction of German-Finnish 
naval movements.'' 10 Logically, the Finns laid their first barrage ('Valkijarvi') in 
that area only on 29 June, and this was then expanded when Eighteenth Army 
approached Tallinn. 

After 6 August the capture of Kunda permitted a land-based observation 
and control of the barrage designed to put a stop to the transports of the Soviet 
navy along the Estonian coast and between Hanko and Kronshtadt. On 8 
August, therefore, the minelayer group 'Cobra' began a series of mine-laying 
operations north of Cape Juminda and was soon joined by additional light 
surface vessels and Finnish submarines and minelayers. By 31 August the 
ships had laid a system of thirty-two different barrages with a total of 1,409 
mines and 912 explosive buoys in a small area (approximately 24 by 32 nautical 
miles). This constituted a considerable obstacle to Soviet naval movements in 
the Gulf of Finland, but in the view of the German navy the air units and 
coastal artillery assigned to guard these barrages were still inadequate.'' 1 ' The 
'Juminda' barrage was intended to play an important role when the Red Army 
had to abandon the Baltic coast with its bases, especially Tallinn, the large 
islands, and Hanko. For the transfer of the ships and units stationed there to 
Kronshtadt and Leningrad could be effected in the narrow waters only with 
heavy losses. When XXXXII Army Corps approached Tallinn on 19 August 
and the fighting for the city reached its climax on 25-6 August, the first large- 
scale evacuation by sea began."" With support from ships and coastal artillery, 
the Soviet Tenth Infantry Corps, which had been encircled in Tallinn, was 
able to disengage and embark on a total of about forty vessels of various sizes 
during the night of 27-8 August. To cover the operation, the Soviet naval 
command had assembled a large force: in addition to the cruiser Kirov, 18 
destroyers, 6 torpedo-boats, 28 minesweepers, 83 patrol-boats, and 6 sub- 
marines. Although they were preceded by the minesweepers, the transport and 
cover formations suffered heavy losses when they broke through the Juminda 
barrage: 16 warships and 15 transports. Air attacks and artillery fire sank 
another ten transport vessels or damaged them so heavily that they had to be 
beached. Luftwaffe attacks had a devastating effect on the ships of the evacu- 
ation fleet, closely massed and confined to narrow channels. No Soviet 
statistics are available on losses suffered in this operation. 

M.Dv. No. 601, p. 19; Meister, Seekrieg, 14. The commander of torpedo-boats in Helsinki 
was of the same opinion. 

*" Figures on the mine-barrage north of Cape Juminda: M.Dv. No. 6or, map 2. By 26 Aug. 1 
destroyer, 7 minesweepers, [4 steamships, and 2 barges had been sunk by the Juminda barrage: 
Meister, Seekrieg, 359 ff. 

*" For the Soviet perspective cf. Piterskij, Sovijet-Floae, 193 ft, with corrective notes by 
Rohwer; specifically on Tallinn ibid. 20! and note pp. 519-20. Cf. also Aekasov, 'Durchbruchs- 
Operation', 26-41, with corrective notes by Rohwer; Rohwer, 'Verluste', 44; Meister, Seekrieg, 
15-16; more recently also Achkasov and Pavlovich, Soviet Naval Operations, 56 ff., although they 
avoid exact figures for the losses (cf. ibid. 63). 

«» The combat formation of the Luftwaffe (seven aircraft of II Gruppe Bomber Geschwader 
77) was actually earmarked for an attack on the locks of the White Sea Canal but could not carry 
out that operation because of weather conditions. It was therefore available to attack naval targets 
near the Juminda barrage from 25 to 29 Aug. 1941. 
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With the capture of Tallinn and the forced withdrawal of most Soviet naval 
vessels to the bay of Kronshtadt, supporting a landing by army units on the 
Baltic islands involved considerably fewer risks for the German navy than in 
the first weeks of the campaign. From the beginning of planning for a landing, 
the participation of the navy was limited to merely providing assistance in an 
operation to be carried out by the army. Because of the islands' proximity to 
the coast and the lack of an adequate number of suitable vessels to carry out 
a landing independently, a larger role for the navy was neither necessary nor 
possible. The Erprobungsverband der Ostsee ('Trial Formation Baltic') pro- 
vided barges and ferries. It also had several coastal motor-boats and ordnance- 
carriers. 434 

As a first step, the island of Vormsi was captured by the 'Group Cellarius' 
on 9 September. Before the start of the crossing, 'Operation Beowulf F, 
minesweepers had to clear a route to Muhu, the next objective. Then the first 
wave of 61st Infantry Division attacked in assault-craft on 14 September. To 
deceive the enemy, the navy, with the support of Finnish naval forces, under- 
took several feints which simulated landing preparations with a comparatively 
large number of torpedo-boats, fast patrol-boats, and covering vessels which 
intervened in the fighting with their fire. 425 In one of these actions the Finnish 
armoured vessel Ilmarinen struck a mine and sank. 426 Troops of 6 1st Infantry 
Division were able to capture the causeway between Muhu and Saaremaa on 
14 September; moreover, the crossing by the 'Trial Formation Baltic' on 
ferries and other vessels now began. By 2 1 September all units of the division 
were on Saaremaa. At the request of XXXXII Army Corps, the navy also 
participated, with the bombardment by the cruisers Emden and Leipzig and 
operations by the boats of 2nd Torpedo Boat Flotilla, in suppressing the 
stubborn enemy resistance on the Svorbe peninsula (Operation Weststurm). 

The second main step in the landing operations, the capture of the island of 
Hiiumaa, began with a feint intended to make the enemy believe that, as on 
Saaremaa, this landing would be carried out at the closest point between the 
two islands with assault-craft. 417 In fact, however, transport capacity now 

*» M.Dv. No. 601, pp. 22ff. H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, BA-MA RH 19 HI/17; cf. also Meteer, 
Baltische Inseln, 46ft.; Hubatsch, 61. Infamerie-Dwision; Seemachi, 6 in. 

4=5 Detailed account of these feints in M.Dv. No. 601 . The operations order from Naval Group 
North to commander of cruisers was issued on 9 Sept. 1941 at the same time as the order to use 
motor torpedo-boats near the Juminda barrage to prevent a break-out by the Soviet fleet. For this 
order and subsequent operations cf. BA-MA RM 7/521, fos. 14 ff. An important reason for the 
order to use motor torpedo-boats was a report from Air Fleet 1 on 8 Sept. of a concentration of 
twenty-five ships in five lines astern between Leningrad and Kronshtadt (ibid. 38). In the evening 
of to Sept. the port of Leningrad was reported to be almost empty and most of the warships and 
merchantmen transferred to Kronshtadt (ibid. 57). 

Ekman, 'Untergang der "Ilmarinen" '. Total German losses were 3 minesweepers and more 
than two-thirds of the personnel as a result of explosions in a shipyard in Helsinki, attributed to 
sabotage: BA-MA RM 7/521, fos. 28, 325. 

417 On 16 Sept. the Luftwaffe General Staff informed the navy that 24 Soviet vessels of 300- 
5,000 1., which had been standing by to remove Soviet personnel from Saaremaa and Hiiumaa, 
had been destroyed in Triigi Bay: BA-MA RM 7/522, fo. 57. 
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through the Kattegat would not succeed. The Swedish government had there- 
fore been requested through the British and Swedish ambassadors to permit 
the Soviet Baltic Fleet to enter a Swedish port. This request had not been 
granted, but a new attempt was to be made. On 20 September Hider issued a 
new order to prevent a break-out by the Soviet Baltic Fleet. The commander 
in charge of cruisers requested more mines, and the naval war staff immedi- 
ately created a formation of heavy surface forces available in the Baltic,*" 
which, as the Baltenflotte ('Baltic Fleet'), was placed under the commander of 
battleships, who was flown in from Brest for that purpose. The northern group 
of this force — consisting of the battleship Tirpitz, the heavy cruiser Admiral 
Scheer, the light cruisers Numberg and Koln, and 3 destroyers, 5 torpedo-boats, 
and several fast patrol-boats— operated in the Aland Sea. The weaker 
southern group, consisting of the light cruisers Leipzig and Emden with several 
fast patrol-boats, was transferred to Liepaja. Moreover, all available Ju-88 
aircraft in the Group Command North were placed under the command of Air 
Leader Baltic.«* 

However, this concentration of naval and air forces had no immediate 
operational significance, as on 21 and 23 September attacks by Dive Bomber 
Geschwader 2 on the battleships and other vessels anchored at Leningrad and 
Kronshtadt achieved considerable success, which completely eliminated the 
danger of a break-out. The presence of the heavy surface forces in the Baltic 
was therefore no longer necessary. On 23 September the naval war staff 
recalled the Tirpitz and the Admiral Scheer to their home ports and released the 
remaining units of the northern group a few days later. As mentioned above, 
the southern group participated in the feints and diversionary manoeuvres 
connected with the occupation of the Baltic islands and provided fire support 
for the army units. 

The concentration of heavy German units in the eastern Baltic was evi- 
dently misinterpreted by Soviet naval leaders. The Baltic Fleet command 
feared that the German units would force their way into the Gulf of Finland 
to support the attack on Leningrad. In view of this danger, Stalin intervened 
and ordered that no Soviet unit must be allowed to fall into enemy hands. 
Preparations were to be made to scuttle the units at Kronshtadt and Lenin- 

*>' Transmission of Fuhrer order by nava! war staff to Naval Group North, 20 Sept. 1941, 3.30 
p.m. According to this order, the risk of ship losses was to be accepted 'where absolutely 
unavoidable'. All combat-ready motor torpedo-boats of I$t~3rd flotillas were to be employed: 
BA-MA RM 7/522, fo. 249. On 22 Sept. the commander of cruisers requested the designation 
'Naval Force East': ibid., fo. 356; on 23 Sept. the naval war staff decided on the designation 
'Baltenflotte' (Baltic Fleet): ibid., fo. 428. 

«'* Sixteen aircraft were involved: F.d.Luft I, Cb No. 5448/41, evening report, 22 Sept. 1941, 
BA-MA RM 7/522, fo. 347. Simultaneously the 'Air Leader Baltic' was made responsible for 
carrying out reconnaissance for naval operations; he was to follow orders of the commander of 
cruisers and the commander of motor torpedo-boats. At the same time, however, Air Fleet 1 was 
forbidden to attack any naval forces west of the Juminda barrage, with the exception of subma- 
rines. Two coastal flying Gruppen and Reconnaissance Gruppe 1 25 were placed under Air Fleet 
1: ObdUFu.Stab/la, No. 1 1883/41, 22 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RM 7/522, fo. 353. 
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grad if necessary.'* To deter and damage enemy units, six submarines were to 
be stationed west of Leningrad and Kronshtadt and additional mines were to 
be laid. 

The broad chronological description of the action in the Gulf of Finland 
and the geography of these waters could give the impression that the opera- 
tions of German and Finnish naval forces (on the whole successful) as well as 
those of the Soviet Baltic Fleet, which involved high losses but not a decisive 
defeat, should be considered in isolation. This is certainly not the case; the 
operations of the German navy and German-allied naval forces outside the 
Baltic are presented elsewhere (Volume VI of the present work) 
^Here ,t should merely be noted that the great volume of shipping between 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland, as well as from German ports to 
these countries, resulted in various convoy and escort tasks for the German 
navy. In September alone transports for Finland required 59 troop-ships for 
20,000 men 4,278 horses, 2,454 vehicles, and 56,935 1. of equipment. In the 
same month 16,834.4 1. of supplies were shipped to other Baltic ports from 
Komgsberg and Danzig aboard small vessels; 5,609!. of captured material 
were brought back to Germany.w 

The clearest expression of the close connection between the tasks of the 
German navy and the progress of the attack by Army Group North on 
Leningrad was the order to the navy to prevent a break-out by the Soviet Baltic 
Fleet. At the same time, Hitler's decision to withdraw important forces from 
Army Group North for the attack on Moscow affected the threat to Leningrad 
from the north. To increase Finnish pressure on Leningrad, the Army High 
Command wanted to transfer two heavy artillery battalions (eighteen guns) to 
a port ,n the south of Finland. On ig September Hitler ordered armed vessels 
to be transferred to Lake Ladoga as soon as possible, as an early link-up 
between German and Finnish units could not be expected because of the 
withdrawal of armoured and mobile units from the army group and because 
the only link still open between Leningrad and the Russian interior crossed 
this lake. The naval war staff was able to promise vessels for both projects only 
alter the conclusion of Operation Beowulf. 

In September 1941 all three Wehrmacht services were abruptly confronted 
with the fact that in personnel and material terms adequate resources were 
simply not available to keep fighting, let alone force a decision, on all sectors 
of the greatly expanded, fan-shaped land front and the increasingly porous air 
front, as well as against the undeniably effective Anglo-American alliance at 
sea. 

In the Baltic a consequence of this disproportion was that the small units, 
especially the fast patrol-boats and minesweepers, which in any case had had 
to remam there longer than originally planned and were urgently needed to 

0fLl ri K u C ™f UmUn8 '' 1045 R ° hWer <' Minenkrie S '»»■ 8) bases his account on tha, 
«< BA-MA RM 7/771, fo. 102. 
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escort convoys to North Africa and in the Aegean, had to be prepared as of 12 
September for transfer to the Mediterranean and the Channel coast 

The forces still assigned to the area of the Gulf of Finland were already 
allocated. If necessary the mining operation in the Aegean was to be post- 
poned until after the operation against Crete. 416 In view of the known strength 
of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet — 1 batdeship, 6 light cruisers, 6 destroyers, 4 
torpedo-boats, 6 submarines, and 16 freighters in Sevastopol alone — and the 
possibility that it would attempt to escape to the Mediterranean, which the 
naval war staff had expected from the very beginning, this postponement was 
a difficult decision. On 17 September Hitler ordered the accelerated transfer of 
fast patrol-boats and minesweepers to the Mediterranean and, at the same 
time and accepting all risks involved, the use of all available forces in the Gulf 
of Finland. 

Two other reports inevitably had a direct effect on the operational objectives 
of the army on the southern sector of the eastern front. On 25 September the 
chief of naval intelligence reported that on 9 September 1941 the British 
minister of war transport had informed the consul in Basra of preparations to 
send r68 locomotives and 3,000 wagons for the trans-Iranian railway. The 
Wehrmacht commander south-east reported that according to information in 
his possession, Afghanistan had approved the passage of four Polish divisions 
and Czech units as well as war material on the line Peshawar-Kabul-Termez, 
i.e. to the Soviet rail system. 4 " The navy had only armed merchant raiders and 
U-boats with which to attempt to frustrate these plans. For the Army High 
Command, on the other hand, these reports meant that an Anglo-Soviet 
southern front could become a reality; in Hitler's eyes they confirmed his 
strategic plan to cut the supply-routes to the interior of Russia even if that 
meant advancing to the Arctic Ocean and the frontiers of India. In the last 
weeks before the start of winter the naval war in the Baltic presented the 
following picture. 

The German-Finnish offensive mine war and the more intensive Luftwaffe 
attacks on the naval bases in Leningrad and Kronshtadt reduced the freedom 
of movement of the remaining Soviet naval forces to a point where they were 
unable either to intervene in the fighting around the Baltic islands or to protect 
shipments of supplies for the naval base at Hanko at the entrance to the Gulf 
of Finland. Because of the urgent need for troops on the Oranienbaum and 
Leningrad fronts, the loss of the positions on the Baltic coast across from 
Hanko, and the supply difficulties, the Soviet command on the Leningrad 
front decided to evacuate Hanko, especially as no important Finnish forces 
were tied down there. These forces, though now available, would not increase 
the threat on the static front north of Leningrad. 

«s Cf. the account in Vol. VI of the present work. 

«* In question was the relief of 5th Mountain Div. by an Italian division. 

«' For the Afghanistan report see BA-MA RM 7/772, f°- 24; for Iran, ibid. 410. 
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inadequate German and Finnish forces in the area, however, it could not be 
prevented. 440 

Around the end of November 1941, the formation of ice in the Gulf of 
Finland increasingly paralysed shipping movements. When it became evident 
that the conquest of Leningrad and thus the definitive elimination of the 
Soviet Baltic Fleet could not be expected before spring, the German and 
Finnish navies were forced to prepare for a continuation of the war in the 
Baltic in 1942. To obtain a favourable starting-position for 1942, Finnish 
commandos occupied the island of Suursaari on 14 December; at the begin- 
ning of January 1942 German troops occupied the island of Tyttarsaari. 
Neither island could be held; both had to be temporarily abandoned. 

(J) The Attack on Moscow 

{See the Annexe Volume, No. 18) 

Hitler's study of 22 August, in which he defended his rejection of the continu- 
ation of operations with the main effort aimed at reaching Moscow, rep- 
resented the climax and, it seemed, the conclusion of disputes about a 'final 
battle' to decide the entire campaign in the east. 44 ' Hitler ruled that the Soviet 
armies west of Moscow should first be thoroughly defeated one by one before 
the actual attack on the Soviet capital was launched. This mainly tactical plan, 
which Hitler had advocated in an earlier phase of the campaign, was incom- 
patible with Haider's ideas of large-scale encirclement, as it would leave the 
initiative to the enemy.* 42 

In addition to an explanation of the ideas contained in his study and the 
blunt form of his rejection of the campaign plans the army had submitted, 
Hitler's talk with Brauchitsch on 30 August must have contained a few positive 
aspects for the Army High Command, for, apart from the limitations placed 
on the attack by Guderian's armoured group towards the south, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army was generally satisfied. 441 Haider was therefore 
able to discuss the new offensive with some confidence at Army Group Centre 
headquarters on 2 September, before receiving a new directive from Hitler. 444 

The operations plan of the Army General Staff of 18 August 194! envisaged 
the formation of a southern (Bryansk-Roslavl and Kaluga-Medyn) and a 
northern wing with two attacks, from the area east of Beloe and from the area 

«" After the detachment of the commander of cruisers and the leader of torpedo-boats, 
operational command was transferred to the naval liaison staff in Helsinki on 22 Oct. 1941: BA- 
MA RM 7/771, fo. 120. 

KTB OKW i. 1063 ff. (100). Hitler's remarks to the C.-in-C. of the army and Keitel's 
interpretation vis-a-vis Bock on 25 July 1941 were typical: ibid. 1034 ff. (So, 8t); cf. sect. H.n{6) 
at n. 206. 

Haider, Diaries, 1209 (30 Aug. 1941)- 
"> Ibid., but with serious doubts about Hitler's intention really to concentrate all forces against 
Moscow. This was probably in part the reason for Haider's sharp criticism of the directions of 
Guderian's (ibid. 1210: 31 Aug. 1941) and Leeb's (ibid. 1214: 1 Sept. 1941) attacks and their 
conduct of operations. Bock received the news from Kesselring on 31 Aug. 

Haider, Diaries, 1214 (2 Sept. 1941); Bock, Tagebuch 81-2 (2 Sept. 194O, BA-MA N 22/9. 
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of the commander of Army Group Centre, abundant latitude.** 8 He reduced 
the priority assigned to defeating and 'annihilating' the 'Army Group 
Timoshenko': 'Only after the encirclement has been consolidated and the 
annihilation of the enemy forces surrounded east of Smolensk between the 
Roslavl-Moscow road and Beloy is assured' was the pursuit in the direction of 
Moscow to begin. Expanding the scope of Hitler's directive, Haider envisaged 
the use of mobile units and infantry divisions for a frontal attack on Moscow, 
which Hitler wanted to avoid at all costs. The 'forces which then become 
available', which Hitler had not described more precisely, were defined by 
Haider as Second Army and Armoured Group 2, which were to attack from 
the area around Romny to the north-east— with the right wing probably 
capturing Orel— and turn the flank of the enemy forces facing the newly 
formed Second Army from the south. Haider thus not only removed the bulk 
of Second Army from the encirclement operation east of Kiev; it was clear that 
he intended to form a third assault group against Moscow, independent of the 
encirclement operation against Vyazma. It was therefore obviously in Haider's 
interest to release the 'forces which then become available' as soon as possible 
from the operation against Kiev and to make them as strong as possible. For 
this new grouping of forces Haider did not consider Sixth Army, but he 
planned to use Armoured Group 1, at first with its main effort clearly directed 
against the line between Romny and the mouth of the Sula, i.e. in conjunction 
with Armoured Group 2, while the bulk of Seventeenth Army was to advance 
in the direction of Poltava and Kharkov to cover the eastern Bank of this 
movement. While according to Hitler's directive the flank of this thrust against 
Moscow in the second phase was to be protected by mobile units to be made 
available 'from the area of Army Group South' (most probably Armoured 
Group 1) advancing in echelon, Haider gave this task to Second Army and 
Armoured Group 2. He also reduced the armoured support Hitler desired for 
the advance south of the lower Dnieper against Melitopol as follows: "The task 
of Eleventh Army to conquer the Crimea remains unchanged. As far as the 
situation permits, the attack of individual— if necessary Hungarian and Roma- 
nian—mobile units is to create the basis for an early advance by assorted forces 
towards the north coast of the Sea of Azov.' 

The advance planning for the future points of main effort of the German 
army in the east can be seen clearly in the distribution of forces ordered in 
annexe 1 to the directive of tO September. Special importance was attached to 

There was thus no conflict between the army high command and FM von Bock, whose 
proposals were included in the directive of the C.-in-C. of the army. Subsequent discussions with 
Haider (e g on 17 Sept.) were based on a common position and marked by the clash between 
Bock's eagerness to capture Moscow and Haider's difficulty over being too obvious in bringing 
Hitler round to his own way of thinking. Cf. Bock, Tagebuch (17 Sept. 1041), BA-MA N 22/9, and 
the agreement about wheeling round near Vyazma (ibid.: 14 Sept. 194O. The plan for giving 
Armd Group 2 considerable freedom on the right wing would scarcely have come from Bock, but 
had been Haider's plan since the first order of battle for the encirclement of Kiev. Cf. Remhardt, 
Moskau, 50. 
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the mobile troops: in addition to a corps command and 4 infantry divisions, a 
further corps command of an armoured corps, 2 armoured divisions, and 2 
motorized infantry divisions from Army Group South were to be transferred to 
Armoured Group 2. Army Group North was to hand over Armoured Group 
4 command, 3 corps commands, 5 armoured divisions, and 2 motorized 
divisions. The 2 armoured divisions en route from Germany were also to be 
assigned to this main point of the attack. (Cf. Diagram II.1.7.) 

The commander-in-chief of Army Group Centre considered the encircle- 
ment movements contained in both directives, with the envisaged link-up in 
die Vyazma area, to be too limited and to involve the danger again of tying 
down mobile troops in operations against pockets. He therefore contacted 
Haider and reminded him of the agreement of 2 September.^ Haider very 
clearly indicated to him that the description of the objective as 'Vyazma' (by 
Hitler) was not to be taken too seriously and that it would not interfere with 
the advance on Moscow which both men had planned. 

Before describing the further development of preparations for the operation, 
we shall briefly analyse the personnel and material situation. The creation of 
the points of main effort for the armour placed an enormous burden on the 
entire transport system of the German forces in the east, as, in addition to 
bringing up forces from Germany itself, the transfer back of the distant units 
of Armoured Groups 1 and 2 and, on the northern wing of the offensive front, 
the transfer offerees from Army Group North had to be executed. In addition 
to the poor transport network for movements offerees parallel to the front, the 
fact that many of the units envisaged for the attack on Moscow were tied down 
longer than had been expected by the encirclement operations east of Kiev and 
in the continuation of the attack on Leningrad caused delays, and in the case 
o 8th Armoured Division (Army Group North) even the cancellation of its 
planned transfer to Army Group Centre. 

At the start of planning for this operation, Haider had himself informed on 
the combat-readiness of the armoured divisions, which had inevitably declined 
as a result of continuous action and the lack of rehabilitation. On 4 September 
194 1 30 Per cent of the tanks were completely out of action; 23 per cent were 
being overhauled. In half of the divisions envisaged for the operation approxi- 
mately 34 per cent of the tanks were, on average, ready for action The 125 
tanks provided as replacements did not change this figure significantly Prob- 
lems m overhauling the tanks, which at this time was still done in Germany 
and the continued heavy demands placed on them, gave reason to expect that 
they would become even more prone to breakdowns in future. Haider at- 
tempted to improve the situation and requested the release of a total of 181 
tanks, which, together with the 125 already in Orsha and Daugavpils, would 
raise the combat-readiness, especially of the weakened armoured divisions, by 

JT H^n^""' 1234 03 Sept - ' 94,); Bock ' Ta B*™»« (14 Sept. ,94.), BA-MA N 23/9; cf. 

act If XLA.1\j j at n. 44^ ■ 
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1. Diagram IIj.7, Order of Battle of Army Group Centre, 2 October 1941 







XXIII A.Co. 


25m Inf. Div, 
loind Inf. Div. 
256th Inf. Div. 
206th Inf. Div. 






VI A.Co. 


1 10th Inf. Div. 
26th Inf. Div. 




Armd. Gp. 3 


XXXXI Mot. A.Co. 


36th Mot. Div. 
1st Armd. Div. 
6th Inf. Div. 


Ninth Army 
i6ist Inf. Div. 


LVI Mot. A.Co. 


14th Mot. Div. 
6th Armd. Div. 
7th Armd. Div. 
1 29th Inf. Div. 






V A.Co. 


35th Inf. Div. 
5th Inf. Div. 
lo6lh Inf. Div. 






VIII A.Co. 


zRth Inf. Div. 
8th Inf. Div. 
87th Inf. Div. 






XXVII A.Co. 


255th Inf. Div. 
162nd Inf. Div. 
86th Inf. Div 






LX A.Co. 


137th Inf. Div. 
263rd Inf. Div. 
183rd Inf. Div. 
292nd Inf. Div. 






XX A.Co. 


268th Inf. Div. 
15th Inf. Div. 
78th Inf. Div. 






VII A.Co. 


267th Inf. Div. 
7th Inf. Div. 
13rd Inf. Div. 
10.7th Inf. Div, 


Fourth Army 




LV1I Mot. 
A.Co. 


20th Armd. Div. 
3rd Mot. Div. 
SS 'Reich' 




Armd. Gp. 4 


XXXXV1 Mot. 
A.Co. 


5U1 Armd. Div. 
1 Tin Armd. Div. 
252nd Inf. Div. 






A.Co. 


2nd Armd. Div. 
XXXX Mot. 
[Oth Armd. Div. 
258th Inf. Div. 






XII A.Co. 


98th Inf. Div. 
34th Inf. Div. 



Army Gp. Centre 
Inf. Reg. *GD' 
19th Armd. Dtv. 
Mot. Brig. 900 



Cmdr. Rear 
Army Area Centre 

707m Inf. Div. 
339th Inf. Div. 
SS Cav. Brig. 
221st Sec. Div. 
2#6th Sec. Div. 
403rd Sec. Div. 
454th Sec. 
Div. (in transfer) 
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Second Army 
1 15th Inf. Div. 


XIII A.Co. 


I7<h Inf. Div. 
160th Inf. Div. 


XXXXHI A.Co. 


c^nrl T+i r nr.. 
131 si Inf. Div. 


UII A.Co. 


56lh Inf. Div. 
3 1 st Inf. Div 
167th Inf. Div. 


Armd. Gp. 2 


XXXXVII Mot. 
A.Co. 


19th Mot. Div. 
tSlh Amid. Div. 


XXIV Mot. A.Co. 


4lh Armd. Div. 
3rd Armd. Div. 
loth Mot. Div. 


xxxxvm Mot. 

ACo. 


9th Armd. Div. 
15th Mot. Div. 
i6lh Moi. Div. 




Higher Cmd. 

xxxv 


95th Inf. Div. 
206th Inf. Div. 
262nd Inf. Div. 
203rd Inf. Div. 
1st Csv. Div, 




Higher Cmd. 

xxxiv 


45* Inf. Div. 
134th Inf. Div. 
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raised units. and W£re thus not taken from new production for newly 
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those which would be created if the army were largely immobilized 'on a broad 
front deep in Russia at the start of winter' .«■ But the necessary decision was 
not taken. The situation with regard to fuel was similar. Reserves at the 
supply-base were largely exhausted. Even in the sector of Army Group North, 
which was in a favourable position because of good rail connections and its 
ability to receive supplies across the Baltic, fuel stocks had dropped to 2.5 units 
of consumption. Except in Army Group North, and to a limited extent in 
Army Group Centre, it was not possible to build up stocks, primarily because 
of the inadequate rail network. For all transfers of units, replenishment of 
supplies, and reserves for at least four days as a 'buffer', 27 tank-wagon trains 
were needed in September 1 941. As the Wehrmacht High Command was able 
to promise 22 trains daily by 16 September and 27 by 30 September, fuel 
supplies for preparing the operation could be guaranteed only to a limited 
extent. For operations in October requirements were estimated at 29 trains 
daily, but only 20 could be promised. For November only 3 trains a day were 
promised, as it was expected that operations would come to a halt and that rail 
capacity could be used to build up stocks of supplies for the winter and for 
transports of new equipment. 452 

In the meantime, Army Group Centre began to assemble the operational 
staffs, formations, and army troops for Operation Taifun ('Typhoon'), the 
code-name ordered on 19 September for the attack on Moscow. 4 ^ In addition, 
starting-positions for the attack of the northern wing of Army Group Centre 
in co-operation with Army Group North were to be improved, as Haider had 
already ordered on 30 August. 454 The two armoured divisions of Army Group 
Centre in the area of Toropets and LVI Army Corps were to be used to 
annihilate the enemy betweeen Lake Volgo and Valday. The plan of Army 
Group Centre to advance its northern wing to the upper Dvina was approved. 

On 17 September the commander-in-chief of Army Group Centre submit- 
ted the operation plans to Haider. 4 ' 5 Bock's main concern was that the units 
and formations still assigned to the other army groups should be transferred 

«' OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abt. Heeresversorgung No. I/01017/41, [ 1 Sept. 194', aoa for an 
oral report on the situation with regard to fuel and vehicles for new operations, ibid., fos. 126 ff. 
Cf. the heavy losses of Aimd. Group 2 in Haider (Diaries, 1235: 14 Sept. 194O, according to 
whom the combat-readiness of the divisions of the group varied between 20% and 31%. 

These figures were only for the requirements of the army. A further decline in the number 
of trains had catastrophic consequences for the soldiers fighting in the harsh winter. 

455 On the code-names cf. Hitler's War Directives, 96. For the amendment of the directive 
regarding the attack by Armd. Group I from Dnepropetrovsk, 7 Sept., see ibid. 97. For an 
overview of forces available to Army Group Centre for an operation in the east, as annexe to 
directive for the continuation of the operation from army high command, see OKH/GenStdH/ 
Op.Abt., to Sept. 1941 (cf. n. 447 above), BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326, fos. 203 ff.; this also lists the 
changes in troop distribution carried out in the weeks following. 

«' Teletype message to Army Groups Centre and North, OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I) No. 
31754/41, 30 Aug. 1 94 1, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326, fo. 205. 

*» Haider, Diaries, 1241 (17 Sept. 1941). Bock complained about the slow transfer of the units 
from Army Group North. Cf. sect H.i.iCrf) above and Haider, Diaries, 1250 (22 Sept. 1041); 
Rcinhardt, Moskau, 53 nn. 20, 23-4. 
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north and south of the road from Roslavl to Moscow. After achieving a 
breakthrough, the army, with covering forces protecting its eastern flank, was 
to wheel with strong forces towards the Moscow-Smolensk highway on both 
sides of Vyazma. The northern arm of the pincer movement, Ninth Army with 
the attached Armoured Group 3, was to break through enemy positions 
between the highway and the area of Belyy and push on to the Vyazma-Rzhev 
railway line. The main thrust was aimed at Kholm, with the mobile units 
turning east of the upper Dnieper against the highway west of Vyazma. The 
inner wings of the two armies were to feign systematic attacks and tie down the 
enemy by isolated thrusts with limited objectives. Apart from the pincer 
movement, Second Army was to cover the southern flank of Fourth Army and 
advance in the direction of Sukhinichi and Meshchovsk. If, in addition to the 
provision of cover for Fourth Army, the opportunity should present itself, the 
urban and industrial area of Bryansk-Ordzhonikidzegrad — especially the rail- 
way yards — was to be taken by a surprise attack. Finally, Armoured Group 2 
was to push forward beyond the line between Orel and Bryansk two days 
before the start of the general attack. Its right wing was to be based on the 
Svopa and Oka sector, while the left wing was to turn the flank of the Desna 
position from the south so as to eliminate the enemy forces in the Desna bend 
in co-operation with Second Army. Ahead of the right flank, Army Group 
South was to push its northern wing (Sixth Army) forward north of Kharkov; 
ahead of the left flank Army Group North was to secure the line between Lake 
Zhdane and Lake Ilmen with Sixteenth Army. 

At the start of the offensive Hitler addressed an appeal to the soldiers of the 
eastern front, in which he proclaimed the concluding phase of the war in the 
east: enormous stocks of food, fuel, and ammunition were ready for this 
offensive. During the past three and a half months of the campaign the 
Wehrmacht had created the conditions to destroy the enemy with a last, 
mighty blow before the beginning of winter. Hitler announced the start of the 
last great decisive battle of the year, which would crush the Soviet enemy and 
thus also Britain, the instigator of the war.- 4 *" 

(i) THE DOUBLE BATTLE OF BRYANSK AND VYAZMA 

(See the Annexe Volume, No. 19) 
On 30 September Armoured Group 2 began its attack between the Seym and 
the Desna in the direction of Orel and Bryansk with XXIV and XXXXVII 
Armoured Corps. ^' Its right wing was to break through to Orel, while the left 
wing, in co-operation with Second Army, was to complete the encirclement of 
Bryansk. By 2 October, the day for the start of the general attack, the two 

* w Domains, Hitler, ii. I756ff., read in the night of 1-2 Oct., published in Volkischer Beobachta, 
10 Oct. 1941. 

Guderian, Panzer Leader, log ff. On Hitler's and Haider's misgivings over the slow progress 
of Army Group South, Guderian's attack, and the entire army group cf. Haider, Diaries, 126 iff. 
(28 Sept. -2 Oct. 1941)- 
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and moderately good weather' the encirclement of Moscow was certain to 
succeed. 466 

The planned thrust of Second Armoured Army against Tula was, however, 
incompatible with notice given by Second Army on 7 October that it would be 
able to close the Bryansk pocket only if parts of the armoured army halted 
their advance near and north of the city. The army group rejected this request 
with the explanation that, after a successful thrust by the armoured army and 
the right wing of Fourth Army, the enemy facing Second Army would no 
longer be able to escape destruction. Those parts of the armoured army still in 
action around the pocket were therefore to be released as soon as possible. 4 * 7 

After the conclusion of this first phase of the offensive, the commander-in- 
chief of the army came to the headquarters of Army Group Centre to discuss 
the situation. 468 According to Brauchitsch, it was Hitler's intention to isolate 
Moscow in a large ring to 'exert political pressure', but not to enter the city. 
Brauchitsch also informed the army group that great importance was being 
attached to the capture of Kursk, the first indication of a new orientation that 
began shortly thereafter. He agreed with Haider that it was now possible to 
'take a risk' and begin the pursuit in the direction of Moscow even before the 
units surrounding the pockets became available. Developments in the follow- 
ing days showed this to be a gross misjudgement of the situation. 

The order to Second Armoured Army to advance on Tula was confirmed; 
it was also to attack towards the Oka between Serpukhov and further east. The 
objective was, together with the parts of Fourth Army to be released from the 
Bryansk pocket, to complete the isolation of Moscow from the south and west. 
For this reason Fourth Army was to advance first towards the line Kaluga- 
Gzhadsk. LVII Armoured Corps was to attack via Yukhnov towards Medyn 
and east of it. But parts of two armoured corps (XXXVI and XXXX) re- 
mained tied down for the time being at the Vyazma pocket. After being 
relieved by infantry, they were to advance eastward in the general direction of 
Gzhadsk. 

On the left wing Ninth Army was ordered to use Armoured Group 3 and 
'many infantry divisions' for its advance to the north-east in order to isolate 
Moscow from the north and north-west. Should the enemy attempt to hold his 
positions from west of Rzhev to south of Lake Ilmen, parts of Armoured 
Group 3 and Ninth Army were to turn to attack those formations. 

** Here he clearly states his objective: Haider, Diaries, 1281 (8 Oct. 1941); OKH/GenStdH/ 
Op.Abt. (IN) No. 4'452/4' to Army Group North, S Oct. 1941, expected the enemy forces to 
withdraw at least to the Volkhov, perhaps even to the lake area 'west of Pestovo-Russkoe', to 
establish the shortest possible line to the lake area of the Valday hills. No more attacks to break 
the German siege of Leningrad were expected on this sector, as some of the Soviet forces there 
were needed to protect Moscow: BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, pp, 23 ff. 

*" H.Gr. Mitte/Ia, No. 1854/41 to Second Army, 7 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 H/123; Bock, 
Tagebuch, 104-5 (7 Oct. 1941), with strong criticism, BA-MA N 21/9. 

** Protocol of 'Conference on 7 Oct. 1941 on the start of the operation against Moscow', H.Gr. 
Mitte/Ia, KTB, BA-MA RH 19 IV 123; Reinhardt, Moskau, 71. 
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Agreement about the favourable situation was general.** The army group 
command had reservations only about the eccentric assault group which was 
to attack Kursk and suggested detaching two corps to Sixth Army of Army 
Group South for that purpose. Bock also rejected using Armoured Group 1 to 
attack m a northerly direction.'" 

After this conference Army Group Cemxe command issued the 'Order for 
the continuation of operations in the direction of Moscow' on 7 October™ 
The tasks of the individual armies were precisely denned. In addition to 
carrying out the attack across the Oka, Second Armoured Army was to hold 
the mdustnal area around Bryansk and the transport links between Bryansk 
and Orel until the approach of units of Second Army. Second Army retained 
die task of destroying the pockets and quickly clearing the road between 
Roslavl and Bryansk. The attack in the direction of Tula and Kaluga was 
described as a task to be completed later. AH available forces of Armoured 
Oroup 4 were to advance along the highway from Vyazma and Mozhaysk and 
penetrate the enemy fortifications there. 

Immediately after this order had been issued, the Army High Command 
intervened and directed 'on the basis of a Fiihrer order' that on the left wing 
Armoured Group 3 was to be replaced by /irmoured Group 4 so that it would 
be able to attack in a general northerly direction. There, in co-operation with 
the inner wings of Ninth and Sixteenth Armies, it was to destroy enemy forces 
between Beloe and Ostashkov The same day Army Group North was 
informed of the objective of the new attack by Armoured Group 3 and the 
consequences for the northern sector of the fronts On the right wing, Kursk 
was to be captured rapidly. Bock's attempt to give this task to Army Group 
I>outn by transferring an army corps to it had failed. 

The directive of the Army High Command is the first example of the effects 
of Operation Typhoon, which was developing in an almost classic^ fashion, 
on the planning of the army leaders. Hitler's role in these deliberations cannot 
be determined precisely.'* However, the development as a whole leaves no 
doubt that he was not interested in the city of Moscow, but in eliminating the 

** Haider, Diaries, I277ff. ( 7) 8 Oct. [941). 

The attack in the north is not mentioned in the above protocol, bat in Bock (Taeebuch ioa- 

Z', j? 7 ' P ' Cf ' here Leeb s dem and, sect. at n. 407 

" Wording in Reinhardt, Mmkau, 3 o -, ( annexe 2 ). On 8 Oct. the army group nassed the 

^JLT" K rl m t0 SeC ° nd A ™ d - Am ? : BA ' MA ™ '9 ™ ke S e7the P a™o„ ed 

«' OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IM) No. 1569/41, 8 Oct. 194,, to H Gr Mine BA-MA RH ,/v 
.327, p. 19; Haider, Diaries, , 2 8, < 8 Oct. ,941). Hitler's decision was baseT™ hifa^s™ of 
the behaviour of the enemy facing Army Group North (cf. n. 466 above) ass « s ™"< of 

" T 2 r ' D ' aneS ' ' 281 C8 ° C '- ' 94,) - *" Halder * Oiana, ,372-3 (4 Oct ,040 

J"* " 1° f ™* of indigence and the Luftwaffe, Hitler's decisions w e re usL, y based 

ArmtTE^T'h .? e , e "l my S Si ^ ati ° n by ,hC A "" y High Command department for Fore gn 
^rm.es East. It should also be noted that Jodl, Warlimont, and LoBberg generally represen ed 
Haider s views to Hitler or had suitable formulations ready for him presented 
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bulk of the enemy's remaining armed forces and in reaching a favourable 
winter position for the campaign in 1942. 476 Hitler's order of 12 October on the 
treatment of Moscow reflected the view he had been advocating for months. 477 
The belief that, as far as the enemy was concerned, the situation was under 
control was reflected in the directive of the Army High Command for the 
continuation of the operations of Army Groups Centre and North on 13 
October 1 941. 478 Certain that the enemy before Moscow had been largely 
defeated, 479 the Army High Command was now mainly concerned with smash- 
ing once and for all the enemy forces facing the two other army groups. The 
northern wing of Army Group North was instructed to destroy enemy groups 
south of Lake Ladoga and to establish contact with the Karelian Army. Army 
Group Centre was to capture the area around Moscow in a close encirclement 
and, at the same time, offensively secure its flanks— again an announcement of 
the thrust towards Kursk. Second Armoured Army was still available to isolate 
Moscow from the south-east and south. Fourth Army with Armoured Group 
4 retained the task, but with the envisaged echeloning of the mobile units on 
the northern wing, of providing cover in the direction of Yaroslavl and 
Rybinsk. A later advance in this direction could be 'considered'. From the area 
of Kalinin-Torzhok-Staritsa a strong force of Ninth Army with Armoured 
Group 3 was to capture the area around Vyshniy Volochek as soon as possible 
and destroy the enemy forces facing the northern wing of the army group and 
the southern wing of Sixteenth Army before they could withdraw to the east.* 8 " 
In the view of Field Marshal von Bock that was the end of the concentrated 
attack on Moscow. (See the Annexe Volume, No, 19.) 

After 8 October worsening road conditions made the fighting increasingly 
difficult. The previously clear dry weather gave way to snow and occasional 
frost, which impeded troop movements and forced the Luftwaffe to reduce its 
activities. On 12 October Second Armoured Army complained of unimagin- 
able difficulties: one kilometre per hour was the normal progress made by 

"* Moscow remained for him a 'geographical term'. At this time its operational importance in 
his eyes was that a large number of enemy units had been assembled to defend the city, which, he 
believed, was bound to weaken the enemy front facing Army Group North. This misjudgement 
was due to a failure to identify the new units being brought up from the interior of the Soviet 
Union. 

*n OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IM) No. 1571/41, t2 Oct. 1941, to Army Group Centre on 
Hitler's decision not to accept a surrender of Moscow if it were offered. For an explanation of this 
decision cf. n. 401 above (regarding Leningrad). 

«" OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I) No. 1584/4'. BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, pp. 30 ff. 

«™ H.Gr. Mitte/Ic, report on prisoner interrogation, o Oct. 1941; assessment of enemy situa- 
tion, 14 Oct. 1941; information from Army Group North on withdrawal movements of enemy 
forces facing the southern wing of Sixteenth Army, 10 Oct. 1941: BA-MA RH 19 II/123; *e 
clearest expression of this belief is found in directive OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I) No. 1588, 16 
Oct., to army group, completely dominated by the idea that the vastness of the country offered 
enemy forces endless possibilities of withdrawal and manoeuvre: BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, pp. 35 ff. 

<* It was believed that the enemy units to the west of Moscow were withdrawing to the north 
and south. This was the reason for the order from Army Group Centre to Armd. Group 3,12 Oct. 
1941, to reach the area around Torzhok soon and capture Kalinin, Vyshniy Volochek, and 
Ostashkov: BA-MA RH 19 II 123. 
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motorized units." 8 ' As a result of their rapid advance after the batde of Kiev, 
some units of Second Army had become separated from each other by dis- 
tances of up to 240 kilometres. After 6 October several divisions reported that 
an orderly distribution of supplies was no fonger possible/ 81 On the northern 
wing of the army the Vyazma-Moscow highway was the main supply-line, but 
it was repeatedly broken by explosive charges with time-fuses planted by the 
enemy. As a result the supply situation in the area of Ninth Army and 
Armoured Group 3 rapidly became critical. In this situation the only solution 
was to capture and secure the railway links between Bryansk and Orel, Orel 
and Tula, Sukhinichi and Kaluga, Smolensk and Mozhaysk, Velikie Luki and 
Rzhev, and Vyazma and Rzhev. Even possession of these lines would not 
remove difficulties involved in the onward distribution of supplies by truck or 
in maintaining existing communications; the commander of the rearward 
army area had to prepare the organization of cavalry squadrons of Cossacks 
and of Ukrainian and Belorussian prisoners of war. 1 * 

On 12 October XXIV Armoured Corps.of Second Armoured Army reached 
Mtsensk. The army's right wing with 9th Armoured Division advanced to- 
wards Kursk, but the left wing, along with the bulk of Second Army, remained 
pinned down around the Bryansk pocket until 20 October. Fourth Army was 
in the Mozhaysk fortifications belt near Kaluga. Armoured Group 3 of Ninth 
Army had reached Kalinin, while most of its infantry was still in the area of 
Vyazma-Rzhev. But the pocket at Vyazma still pinned down such strong 
forces that the 'pursuit' in the direction of Moscow became a hard, costly 
st^uggle. ,,,4 

Nevertheless, on 14 October the report from Army Group Centre on the 
situation of the enemy judged that he was no longer able of opposing an attack 
on Moscow with such strong forces that prolonged resistance was to be 
feared* In the meantime, the Red Army, largely with the help of the civilian 
population, continued to strengthen its positions between Orel and Kalinin 
with Mozhaysk as their cardinal point. 

Field Marshal von Bock vainly resisted the eccentric movements ordered for 
the armies on his wings and the weakening of the attack as a whole, whose 
effects would be felt at precisely the moment when he wanted to regroup his 
forces to pursue the enemy."'* After a preliminary orientation by the officer 
responsible for Army Group Centre in the operations department of the Army 
General Staff, Colonel-General Helmuth von Grolman, the chief of the gen- 

lS ' Situation briefing by Second Armoured Army chief of staff, 12 Oct. 1041, ibid 
<lt! Reinhardt, Moskau, 79. 

** On the creation of these units cf. Hoffmann, Osdegionen, 1 1 fit; commander of rear army area 
Centre, corps order No. 61 and report for Sept. 1941: 13A-MA RH 19/123, pp. 178,202-u As of 
15 Oct. all construction forces were placed directly under the army group command. 

* During this reorganization and supply phase there could be no question of a pursuit in the 
military sense of the term. 
Cf. n. 479 above. 

** Bock, Tagebuch, it 1 (14 Oct. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9; conversation between Grciffenbere 
and Grolman, 12 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 II/123. 
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eral staff of the army group sought to retain at least unlimited control of 
Fourth Army as an assault force for the attack on Moscow. In addition to the 
removal of Armoured Group 3 from the attack on Moscow, Ninth Army had 
also been seriously weakened by transfers of army troops, artillery, assault- 
guns, sappers, and construction units. 487 But Bock and Greiffenberg failed in 
their attempts to change the situation. Finally, on 14 October, the army group 
issued the order for the continuation of operations, which followed almost 
word for word the directive issued by the Army High Command the previous 
day. 488 

On 15 October worsening road conditions caused by the weather were the 
main problem facing Army Group Centre. Although planned as the pursuit of 
a defeated enemy, the advance slowed in al! sectors. The commander-in-chief 
of Fourth Army, Field Marshal von Kluge, believed that 'the psychologically 
most critical moment of the campaign in the east' had arrived.* The lack of 
winter clothing, the impassable terrain, and the stubborn enemy defence, 
especially of roads and buildings that might serve as quarters, shattered all 
expectations of a quick end to operations. Fuel and supply problems were the 
main factors in determining the speed of the advance and the attainability of 
its objectives. 490 

Near Mtsensk and Bolkhov XXIV Armoured Corps of Second Armoured 
Army was involved in heavy fighting. Fourth Army gained but little ground in 
the east; it was delayed by well-aimed tactical attacks on the Medyn- 
Maloyaroslavets road, on the highway, and in the areas south of Detchino and 
west of Mozhaysk. Armoured Group 3 held Kalinin and its 1st Armoured 
Division reached Torzhok. Ninth Army took Rzhev and regrouped for the 
advance northward via Lukovnikovo, where it was to cut the retreat route of 
the enemy forces facing Sixteenth Army. 4 ' 1 

After the Bryansk pocket had been cleared, Second Armoured Army and 
Second Army began to prepare their further advance on 19 October. Second 
Armoured Army hoped to begin its attack on Mtsensk on 20 October, if road 
conditions permitted. Second Army was to take Kursk; the plans regarding 
Voronezh were postponed. 491 Fourth army continued its cosdy penetration of 
the enemy positions protecting Moscow and entered Mozhaysk. Heavy attacks 
by enemy armour and the extensive system of defensive positions exhausted 
the troops. On 18 October Ninth Army reported that it hoped to continue its 

*" H.Gr. Mitte/Ia No. 1941/41, ibid. <** H.Gr. Mitte/Ia No. 1690/41, ibid. 
*> H.Gr. Mitte/Ia, KTB, 15 Oct. 1941, ibid.; Bock, Tagebuch, 112(15 Oct. 1940, BA-MA N 
22/9. 

w The weather conditions cannot have come as a surprise; on 10 June 1941 a 'brief survey of 
climatic conditions in European Russia in the months August to October' had been distributed to 
the armies: text in BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326, pp. 1 15-26. Cf. also Wehrgeographischer Atlas der UdSSR 
with numerous climate and weather charts and geographical descriptions from a military point of 
view, which all staffs possessed (MGFA, library). 

<»■ Cf. n. 478 above. 

The regrouping and advance of Second Armoured Army encountered serious transport and 
march difficulties: Bock, Tagebuch, 116-17 (20. 21 Oct. 1941), specifically: 'The Russians are 
slowing us down far less than the wetness and the mud', BA-MA N 22/9. 
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advance until it reached the line Kalinin-Torzhok-Kuvshinovo. Then the 
supply situation would require a long halt. 

The head of the quartermaster-general's field office produced a memoran- 
dum on the consequences of the new operational objective, the ordered 
encirclement (not the conquest) of Moscow. With regard to supplies, conclu- 
sions had to be drawn for shipments in ihe direction of Moscow. Whereas 
earlier it had been possible to assume that supply transports would be able to 
move parallel to these lines of communication, the vast inferiority of the lateral 
roads now had to be taken into account. Because of the greatly increased 
difficulties caused by the weather and the loss of bulk transport facilities it 
was now necessary to demand an improvement and defence of railway 
connections. 

Second Army headquarters needed the line between Orel and Bryansk as a 
basis; supplies for Second Armoured Army would have to be brought at least 
as far as Tula by rail. For the other armies railways had to be built to Kaluga, 
between Smolensk and Mozhaysk, in the north between Velikie Luki and 
Rzhev, and between Vyazma and Rzhev Even if these lines, which were 
considered minimum requirements, were completed, serious difficulties were 
still expected between the railheads and individual units. This meant that the 
conduct of operations would have to be determined by the supply network if 
the fighting strength of the troops was to be maintained. In the following 
weeks the importance of this argument for their bare survival became clear.**-' 

But neither operational considerations nor the foreseeable difficulties in- 
volved in such a large part of the army spending the winter in the Soviet Union 
if the fighting continued induced Hitler or the Army High Command to 
change their plans. In addition to the operations on the wings, the offensive 
against Moscow was to be continued with the assigned forces alongside the 
operations of the wings. The assessment of the enemy's intentions seems to 
have played a decisive role: it was feared that the Red Army would withdraw 
to the east, leaving a 'scorched earth' behind, to regain its strength for fighting 
m the spring.*" On 16 October all army groups were urged not only to reach 
their operational objectives but to attempt to engage the strongest possible 
enemy forces before they could withdraw. For this purpose pursuit detach- 
ments were to be organized. Among the armoured units they were to be 
provided with abundant supplies of fuel, if the fuel situation permitted, and 
employed against distant objectives.-** Army Group North immediately re- 

»f « .f| ma F te f Head ° f fe,d ° f gCnera1 St3ff ° fficer in Charge of su PP'y and ^ministration 
RH 19 lVil° T P erat,ons > anne « * w H.Gr. Mitte/Ia No. 1923/41, 12 Oct. !94[) BA-MA 

^ OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. No. ,588/4., ,6 Oct. ,94,, BA-MA RH 2/v. .327, pp. 35 - 6 
« The style of the above-mentioned directive indicates that it was suggested by Hitler The 
idea of surround.ng the enemy facing Seventeenth Army by having First Armoured Army turn 
north m the event that ,ts attack to win a bridgehead across the Don did not succeed was 
incompatible w,th Haider's insistence on crossing the Don in i 94I . This objective was motivated 
not only by the des.re to capture the oilfields, but also by the intention to cut off the Soviet Union 
from supply shipments via Persia. Cf. sect. Il.t.rOO at n. 434 and sect. II.rj.14 at n. 419 
(.Hottmann;, ^ ~ 
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ported that no disengagement moves were to be observed in the area of 
Sixteenth Army and that the enemy was continuing to defend himself in 
fortified field positions.*' 6 The army group also referred to the promised attack 
by Army Group Centre, with the purpose of encircling the enemy. On 19 
October the operations department replied that no final decision had been 
taken as to whether the encirclement was to be carried out in the manner 
envisaged or whether a much large envelopment from the area of Kalinin via 
Bezhetsk in the direction of Cherepovets offered better chances of success.'" 7 
The direction of this operation meant that Moscow would be bypassed and 
enemy lines of communication to northern Russia were to be interrupted 
instead. 1 " 8 On the same day the Army General Staff instructed Army Group 
Centre to assemble strong, mobile forces in the area of Kalinin and Torzhok 
for a pincer movement against the enemy group in the Valday hills. There 
Haider saw another great operational task to be completed before the end of 
autumn. Its objective, after the destruction of the enemy forces facing Six- 
teenth Army, was to secure the front over a great distance towards the north- 
east and east. After the occupation of Rybinsk (the air distance between 
Kalinin and Rybinsk is about 230 km.). the line from Vologda to the lakes area 
and the 'western edge of the tundra' was to be reached and the railway line 
between Archangel and Moscow cut. 4 * 9 

While strategic ideas replaced reality in the thinking of the Army General 
Staff, a rapid thaw and rainy weather set in along the front of the army group 
and quickly led to a serious supply crisis. In a proposal to the Army High 
Command on 21 October Field Marshal von Bock attempted to take this 
development into account: wherever road conditions or lack of fuel were 
impeding the advance, personnel needed for vehicle maintenance were to be 
left behind, while all other officers and men were to be formed into infantry 
combat units and the necessary artillery, heavy weapons, and supply services 
with motor or local horse-drawn vehicles assigned to them. These extempor- 
ized mobile units were to be sent to the front immediately. Where serviceable 
vehicles were still available, mixed formations were to be formed and attempts 
made to reach the assigned objectives. This plan was submitted to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, who, however, refused to issue the necessary 
order. 500 

On 22 October, unimpressed by the fierce enemy attacks on the positions of 
«* H.Gf. Nord/lc, 16 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 H/123. 

«' OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IN) No. 41562/41, 19 Oct. 1941, to Army Group North, informa- 
tion to Army Group Centre, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, p. 40. 

Telephone conversation between Haider and Greiffenberg, 19 Oct. 1041; cf. Reinhardt, 
Moskau, 83-4. 

™ This line was the only remaining supply link via the Arctic Ocean. This thrust could only be 
carried out, however, if the Red Army facing Army Group North withdrew on a broad front. 

J" H.Gr. Mitte/la No. 2086/41, 21 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 H/124; Bock, Tagebuch, 117 (21 
Oct. 1941): 'That, however, doesn't change the fact that sensible commanders are doing it this 
way on their own initiative.' On 16 Oct. the army high command had issued a similar order. Cf. 
n. 494 and sect. H.i.i(c) at n. 273. 
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Ninth Army near Kalinin, the Army High Command again demanded an early 
attack to the north-east. At the same time a reinforcement of the attack in the 
south against Kursk and Voronezh, with XXXXVIII Armoured Corps, was 
considered. However, the army group, also bearing in mind the enemy pres- 
sure on the right flank of Fourth Army, insisted that all available forces of 
Second Armoured Army be concentrated for the thrust towards Tula. If the 
movement was to be continued via Kursk to Voronezh, the army should be 
divided, with XXXIV Army Corps being placed under Sixth Army and XXXV 
Army Corps under Second Armoured Army.;"' The Army High Command 
thereupon ordered mobile units to be assigned to Second Army, which was 
then to take Voronezh. 302 

On 23 October, mainly because of the difficult situation of Ninth Army, 
Bock reacted to the Army High Command's demand to strike north-east from 
the Kalinin area by ordering planning for attacks beyond Kalinin to be 
postponed, so that the enemy north of the Volga reservoir could first be 
defeated. That, he hoped, would establish a safe rear area for a further advance 
by Ninth Army.** The more slowly the advance on Moscow proceeded— the 
bulk of vehicles were stuck in the mud and the troops had suffered serious 
losses— the more Hitler sought new solutions on the flanks. When it became 
clear that the enemy facing Army Group North was not withdrawing, that he 
was offering determined resistance between the Volga and the Volkhov, and 
that he would probably attempt to recapture Kalinin, Hitler decided to elimi- 
nate the enemy forces between the Volga and Lake Ladoga by cutting the 
railway lines via Yaroslavl and Rybinsk to Bologoe and Khotsay as well as the 
line via Vologda to Tikhvin. Costly direct attacks would thus be avoided.** 
But the army group command was more alarmed by Hitler's intervention in 
the operations of its last mobile 'pursuit group', Second Armoured Army. 

On 23 October Second Armoured Army had launched an offensive. XXIV 
Armoured Corps was successful near Mtsensk and was able to penetrate as far 
as Chern. During this slow and laborious mo vement a report from the chief of 
the operations department arrived on the evening of 26 October: Hitler had 
expressed very specific views about the progress of operations to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army.w 

Hitler demanded that Second Armoured Army should not advance east- 
wards beyond Tula but turn towards Voronezh to cut off strong enemy forces. 

OB H.Gr. Mitte/la, No. 2099/41 to OKH/GenStclH, 22 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 10 II/124 
*' OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I) No. 31903/41, 23 Oct. ! 94 t to H.Gr. Sud and Mine, BA-MA 
KH 2/v. 1327, p, 41. The army group, thereupon, placed XXXXVIII Armd. Corps with Qth Armd 

ni V wl ™ D ' V - (m ° 0, 35 We " aS the ' hi e her command', under Second Army on 24 Oct ■ 
BA-MA RH 19 II/124. 

™ Army Group Centre to Ninth Army, 23 Oct. 194:1, 79, BA-MA RH 19 II/124. 

w For this purpose Armd. Groups 3 and 4 and strong infantry units of Army Group Centre 
were to be moved to the area north of Moscow, if possible before the first heavy snowfall- OKH/ 
GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I) No. 1610/41, 30 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, fos. 44 ff. 

r Reinhardt, Moskau, 85-6 with sources; H.Gr. Mitte/la, KTB, 144 ff., 157-68, BA-MA RH 
19 II/ 1 24; Guderian, Panzer Leader, 1 14 ff. 
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He also feared that the armoured army would not have enough bridging 
material to cross the numerous river stretches it would encounter in its 
previous direction of attack. In addition, he considered Fourth Army strong 
enough to take over, with its right wing, the tasks of Second Armoured Army 
in the encirclement of Moscow. As the thrust by Armoured Group 4 with 
mobile units towards Bezhevka did not offer good prospects of success be- 
cause of road conditions, infantry was to be transferred to Kalinin as fast as 
possible for that task. Armoured Groups 3 and 4 were to be combined to 
advance in the direction of Rybinsk and Yaroslavl. West of Kalinin Ninth 
Army was to go on the defensive. 

The army group was to present its views on the two proposed wing 
operatons, allowing for road conditions, supply facilities, and bridging ma- 
terial. On the evening of 27 October, while the the army group's response was 
being decided, Heusinger informed it that the Wehrmacht High Command 
had taken a 'firm decision' with regard to Voronezh. Only an hour later the 
order arrived for Second Armoured Army to halt its advance towards Tula 
until reconnaissance provided more information on road conditions and a 
decision could be taken on a possible wheeling towards Voronezh. sofi On 28 
October Bock and Haider discussed the measures ordered. Bock stressed that 
for tactical and psychological reasons he could not halt the advance of Second 
Army at that moment. Haider was not able to comment, but he completely 
accepted Bock's view and suggested describing the further advance as a 
'reconnaissance in force in the direction of Tula'. Bock replied that he would 
order Second Armoured Army to create 'a situation that would enable it to 
turn towards the south-east'. In his view this meant at least reaching the Upa 
sector near Tula. Subsequently Bock and the command of Second Armoured 
Army agreed that they both shared this opinion.' 10 '' 

On 28 October the opposing views of the Army General Staff finally induced 
Hitler to rescind the order for Second Armoured Army to halt and change its 
direction of advance, with 'the proclaimed objective of exploiting some lucky 
chance to capture a bridge across the Oka intact'. 5 ** In view of the situation of 
Fourth Army and the road conditions, Hitler now ordered Second Armoured 
army to continue its attack in a general north-easterly direction. Its task was 
the early capture of a bridge across the Oka east of Serpukhov by a surprise 
thrust and the cutting of the railway line from Moscow to the south. 

On 28 October the army group also ordered Ninth Army to suspend its 
attack to the north and to go on the defensive along the line running from 
Kalinin to south of Torzhok and on to Bolshaya Kosha. 5 " 9 Its main task 

OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IM) No. 3191 1/41, 27 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/1327, p. 48. 
*" BA-MA RH 19 11/124; Bock, Tagebuch, \2\ ff. (27, 28 Oct. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. This 
technical trick to circumvent those of Hitler's directives that were considered impractical had 
already been used successfully in the campaign in the west. 

Telephone call of operations department to Army Group Centre/la, 18 Oct. T941, 3.10p.m., 
BA-MA RH 19 II/124; Hitler's order received at OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IM) No. 1609/41, 29 
Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, p. 43. 
5"> H.Gr. Mitte/la No. 219S/41 to Ninth Army, 28 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 11/124. 
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remained the elimination of enemy resistance in the area south and south-west 
of Kalinin between the Volga and the Volga reservoir, as well as the capture of 
road- and rail-bridges across the western tip of the reservoir. 

These varied orders, in many respects contradictory and issued without 
regard to their feasibility, were to be replaced by guidelines for the near future 
This was accomplished with 'the directive of the Army High Command of 30 
October for the 'Continuation of operations against enemy forces between the 
Volga and Lake Ladoga'." 

This directive contained a number of statements of intent which have been 
presented here in their various stages. The plan to cut off enemy forces facing 
the front in the north-east by cutting the railway from Yarslavl to Bologoe and 
through Vologda to Tikhvin was restated. In view of calculations by the war- 
economy and armaments office of possible British shipments, which could be 
transported to the interior of the Soviet Union from ports on the Arctic Ocean, 
this operation was to become increasingly important."' The plan for Ar- 
moured Groups 3 and 4 to attack towards Yaroslavl and Rybinsk as part of this 
operation has been mentioned. A change from previous plans was made for 
the attack by Ninth Army; its task was limited to capturing and securing the 
road between the last station on the railway line Selizharovo-Kalinin-Volga 
reservoir and the supply-points. The task of a joint offensive with the right 
wing of Army Group North was abandoned. In addition to the encirclement 
of Leningrad, that army group still had the task of tying down Soviet forces 
south of Lake Umen and 'immediately pursuing them in the event of their 
withdrawal'. ,r2 

Not a word was said in the directive about capturing Moscow, the only 
objective that still prevented Army Group Centre from succumbing to apathy 
In formulating its own 'Order for the continuation of operations', Army 
Group Centre therefore refrained from repeating the illusory objectives in the 
directive of the Army High Command and strove to present Hitler's and 
Haider's long-term objectives in a form that would not cause lower commands 
to shake their heads over them from the outset.' 1 - 1 

The order stated clearly that the encirclement of Moscow required the 
defeat of the enemy between the confluence of the Moskva river and Kalinin. 

V 5 S-g' gard ' nB farther use of Nmth Arm y and Armd - Group 3) BA-MA RH 19 II/124, ft*. 

d l^ he Zl R fi AmI in ,, OKW N °- ° Ct BA-MA D 73. Although Hitler 

doubted those figures, his operational thmking aimed at cutting this supply-line Moreover 

MO^^jE^u " S h * n ir ed fordcliveri « of British/American supply shipments! 
OKH/GenStdH/Abt. Fr. Heere Ost No. ,41, 4 Nov. ,94,, BA-MA H y 4 R 4 . Cf. also situation 

"H, f T y C NaVy High Comman 'l ™* the naval war staff after Sept. 1041, BA- 

MA KM 7/771 ff„ on convoys and British naval units identified in Archangel 

»» In view of their situation, this hackneyed phrase must have seemed quite inappropriate to the 
soldiers of the army group. This was indicated in Brs uchitsch's order of the day to them 20 Oct 
1941, which was issued with instructions to make it Iknown to the troops but not to include it in 
the front newspaper: BA-MA RH 19 H/124, fo. 36. 

S" Reinhardt, Moskau, 302-3 (annexe 3). Cf. also Haider's memorandum, 7 Jan. 1941: sect 
H.i.i(/) at n. 525. 
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The grand objective was therefore not abandoned nor was the task of Second 
Armoured Army to push on across the Oka. The order also 'referred to' the 
industrial areas of Stalinogorsk and Kashira. Fourth Army remained the main 
force directed against Moscow. Its attack was to be resumed without delay 
north and south of the highway once the weather and the ammunition supplies 
had improved. Its northern wing was to advance towards Klin, i.e. against 
Moscow's communication to the north. The originally considered thrust by 
Armoured Groups 3 and 4 to Rybinsk and Vologda was included in the 
encirclement of Moscow as an operation to be executed later. The task of 
Ninth Army remained essentially to go on the defensive after reaching the lines 
mentioned above. Armoured Group 3 was to prepare for a thrust to the north- 
east.'' 4 

This order represented the conclusion, for the time being, of the offensive 
within the framework of Operation Typhoon. In human and material terms 
Army Group Centre was exhausted. A pause for rehabilitation was necessary. 
That pause was to serve, above all, the strengthening of the forces' defensive 
capacity, the construction of defensive positions, and the creation of the 
logistical prerequisites of survival in winter under extremely unfavourable 
conditions. 

(ii) PLANS FOR THE RESUMPTION OF THE OFFENSIVE 

{See the Annexe Volume, No. jo) 
After the Wehrmacht High Command had come to the conclusion, at the end 
of August 1 94 1, that the war against the Soviet Union would continue into 
1942, the Army General Staff too began by October 1941 to prepare for this 
development. 5 '' In regard to operations, assignments for the army groups and 
armies had previously always aimed at creating favourable jumping-off lines 
for decisive batdes to crush the Red Army. One result of this objective was that 
regroupings were undertaken while operations were in progress and that the 
number and length of breaks for resting and re-equipping exhausted units 
were inadequate. As a consequence of the realization that none of the great 
battles of encirclement had had any decisive effect on the campaign as a whole, 
directives of the Army High Command were now intended to establish bases 

Report Ninth Army to Army Group Centre, 29 Oct. 1941, on the planned defensive 
positions, BA-MA RH 19 n/124. The spreading of the army along a 20o-km.-wide front meant 
that it could not be used for offensive purposes; it was therefore requested that Sixteenth Army 
be ordered to advance towards the Kalinin-Vyshniy Volochefc line to make the corps on the 
northern wing available. 

"s OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (lib), conference at office of the deputy chief of staff 
(Obtrquaniermeister), 24 Oct. 1941, KTB OKVC i. 1072-3 (105). Here the objective for 1942, the 
operation across the Caucasus, was discussed. Hitler too was prepared to postpone attack 
operations with strategic objectives until the following year. Cf. the discussion between Hitler and 
Brauchitsch according to Haider's notes (Haider, Diaries, 1 290) . This view is also supported by his 
later acceptance of the evacuation of Rostov and his leaving of the decision about Tikhvin to Leeb. 
Cf. Map II.i.i and sect. Il.i.t(e) at n. 330. To the navy too he expressed his preference for giving 
priority to the securing of areas already conquered. Cf. Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i . 47G, and n . 524 
below. 
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for large-scale conquests in the coming year. But for the mom™, th. , 
group and army commands of the field! arrnv had tn ™~ T ^ 
different problems, such as holding T^S^^"*^ °" 
and maintaining the materia, and ^S^^^S^ 
wout ^ ^'^^ -nsidered ,hese concerns to bf^bl^s ma 
would have to be solved by the determination of the leadeSp aTd *e 
organizational ability of the general staffs leadership and the 

J^S^S^^ T " diffCred am ° ng staffs - » how 
T,l I r ° t0 and how man y sacrifices should be made for 

the sake of strategic and operational planning for the future i e Zl l 
many additional troops and what quants of j££?££%£ '^ be 

wnen ne visited the field commands, seems to have been more that „f J 

end > opinions about what the troops were still able to accomplish remained 
AvHled. Numerous reports of commanders in the field indka ed Z7n 6 
November the actual fighting power of the 136 large units offbeat™* 
m the east was considered to be equivalent that of u h U n ™ ^ 
By x October I94 i total losses of Army Group Centre had reached 22 o 000 
T^^T^^ riSen ? 277 '°°°- T0U1 -P la ~ 9 we" 

For Army Group Centre, as for the other two army group tTe main 
object*™ m planning a further attack were to weaken the Sy to SU ch an 
extent that he would not be able to recover by the coming spring while a 

whThT r ning faVOUrabk Positions for 8 the sp^g otn iJe 

which by then was clearly recognized as necessary.- Hitler and m 7w 

wt2c™ n BoTb T e H d J" 1 W ° Uld ^ — rificest m^ 

be s aft r p^t^iSr strength of * e — - 

level through gen era, staff d^^S^^SS K^T" *™ » 

of the units of ihe army fnlhe can '° 74 " 5 0o6) ' as ™"' of ,he fighting power 

■'" Tables in Reinhardt, Moskau, 31s- [7 (annexes 6 RV f . <■ 
wh,ch were difficult to count) are J^^LST reaMrea SCtvices * 

s - Th, s emerged clearty from the personnel measures taken ,„ mid -Dec. C f. sect. „,,(,) at „. 

did not continue his notes As a result IA re ^ ttab,e that becaus <= * an accident Haider 

decisions, are silent here ' a " ™P ortant for this period of difficult 
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like the estimates of the fighting ability of their own troops, evaluations of 
the position of the enemy varied widely among the senior German operations 
staffs and field commands, not to mention the lower commands. The 
Wehrmacht High Command and the Army Genera! Staff repeatedly produced 
forecasts based on the high numbers of Soviet prisoners, the enormous ma- 
terial losses of the Red Army and its supposedly exhausted fighting strength, 
and the assumed situation of the Red Army leaders, predicting the imminent 
collapse of that 'gigantic instrument of war'. sl 3 To avoid this catastrophe, it 
was believed, large Soviet units were being withdrawn to escape capture. In 
contrast, German field commanders reported stubborn defence of fixed posi- 
tions and offensive counter-thrusts that went beyond mere tactical actions. On 
the whole, however, belief in German superiority still prevailed; only the 
material situation had to be improved and difficulties resulting from the 
weather overcome. 

It was intended in the sector of Army Group Centre to end the extremely 
exhausting and costly fighting forced on the German army by the enemy and 
the weather by launching a second large-scale offensive. In this decision 
Hitler's need to demonstrate to the German people before the end of the year 
his unbroken faith in victory and to restore the optimism of his allies played an 
important role. Nothing strengthens confidence and readiness to make further 
sacrifices in a war more than expectations of victory. 

After Haider had discussed the possibilities that presented themselves as a 
'final balance of the situation' with the head of the operations department of 
the general staff, Colonel Heusinger, on 5 November, he received a detailed 
memorandum two days later, intended to serve as the basis for a discussion of 
these questions by the chiefs of staff of the army groups and armies.* 1 '' Haider 
was mainly anxious to achieve a consensus of views in this circle of his most 
important general staff officers. The starting-point for the discussion was an 
overview of the possibilities left, in Haider's judgement, to the Soviet leaders. 
In his view their choices had become so few since the end of October or the 
beginning of November 1941 that, in spite of all efforts to mount a vigorous 
defence, a coherent front could not be maintained by them. Haider assumed 
that the Red Army would continue to withdraw in order to gain time for a new 
build-up and would be able to hold only the area around Moscow ('Vologda, 
Moscow, Tambov') and the Caucasus region. It would have to abandon the 

}1) According to the calculation of the general-staff officer in charge of supply and administra- 
tion, as of 20 Dec. 1941 3,350,639 prisoners had been taken. This figure includes those who had 
died, fled, or been released, for whom no reliable figures are available. Cf. sect. II.n.3 at n. 56 
(Hoffmann). 25,696 guns of all kinds, 13,935 tanks, and 52,221 motor-vehicles were captured. Cf. 
KTB OKW \. 1106, appendices. 

™ ChefGenStdH/Op.Abt. (Ia)/GZNo. 1630/41, 7 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-2/879 with map. 
Hitler gave this consent on 11 Nov. 1941, but with the proviso that the troops must not lose 
contact with their supply-base. According to a letter of the operations department of 3 Nov. 1941, 
Hitler referred to Haider's objectives for the winter as being for 'east operations 1942'r BA-MA 
RW 4/v. 578, fos. J62ff., letter OKH/GenStdH/OQu IV/Fr. Heere Ost, 4 Nov. 1941, with map 
WiRu, 1 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 879. 
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area in between, extending to the steppes east of the Volga. He believed that 
extensive evacuation measures had been detected in the foothills of the Cau- 
casus In the area of Leningrad too he expected evacuation and withdrawal of 
Ked Army troops as far as Rybinsk so as to concentrate forces in the 'Moscow 
bridgehead' in order to hold the rail links converging there and, with help 
from industry ,n the Urals, create a new army for an attack in 1942, 'or even 
later . The Caucasus front could then be held thanks to its naturally strong 
position and with help from the British and Americans.** This view of the 
situation which had already emerged from the directive for Army Groups 
North and Centre of 30 October, formed the basis of the memorandum of 7 
November. ' 

The logical conclusions for the conduct of the war in this large strategic 
framework were obvious: the enemy had to be deprived of railway lines and 
armaments centres for a new build-up. Assuming that the enemy carried out 
certain evacuations, the operational objectives of Voroshilovgrad, Ivanov, 
Yaroslavl, and Rybinsk, as 'minimum objectives', were indeed ambitious, but 
not totally unattainable, at least if all prerequisites were met in the areas of 
leadership and transport. But this was simply not possible. Even more un- 
reahstic was the idea of really controlling this enormous area. Haider's recent 
acceptance of Hitler's strategic plan was evident in his desire to occupy 
Maykop, Stalingrad, Gorkiy, and Vologda as the 'maximum objective'- 
wluch, however, he considered it 'urgently desirable' to reach. Haider's objec- 
tives thus included the oilfields of the Caucasus, the transport centres for 
supplies sent through Iran, numerous armaments and transport centres in the 
interior of the Soviet Union, and the last link to the Arctic Ocean still in Soviet 
hands. He was well aware of the risks involved in trying to reach all these 
widely scattered objectives, which is why he considered it vital for the further 
course of the war to take up winter positions that could later be used as 
favourable starting-points for operations to be undertaken in 1942 

In line with his image of the enemy, he saw the main danger in the 
development of the weather situation, although the effects of this could be 
reduced by ensuring adequate stocks of supplies. Here he formulated concrete 
requirements intended to overcome the shortages reported by the staffs of the 
forces at the front. Although he recognized that the fighting ability of the 
German troops had been weakened, he maintained that they were clearlv 
superior to the 'still usable Russian forces'. In conclusion, Haider urged the 
continuation of offensive activity with 'raiding parties' and tank columns even 
during the period of bad weather. 

The objectives contained in the working paper for the conference in Orsha 
summarized here were based primarily on a draft of 1 October 1941 prepared 

JZ HaldCT ( °'£T' I2 u 4 " 5 .' I287_8, ' ig 9-9<>- 3, 5, 7 Nov. 194,) provides evidence of Hitler's 
concurrence w,th h.s ob, e «ive S . Bw Hitler envisaged the occupation of the dmelds for *e 
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by the war-economy and armaments office, which Foreign Armies East passed 
on to the army groups and armies on 4 November. Although in the covering 
letter Foreign Armies East stated that it could not agree with the conclusions 
of the war-economy and armaments office, this seems only to have motivated 
Haider to push even more energetically for an attack in winter. It is astonishing 
that the map accompanying Haider's memorandum of 7 November, which 
contained the first data on the remaining Soviet military potential in the 
economic sector, was largely identical with that accompanying the analysis of 
1 March 1941 by the war-economy and armaments office. 

Attempts at co-ordination with the Wehrmacht High Command, more 
precisely with Hitler, with regard to the winter offensive had by no means 
produced the agreement suggested in Haider's diary and accepted by much of 
the literature on this period of the war as a historical fact. While the written 
report of the operations department of 3 November was accepted in its goals, 
it was with the reservation that lines of communication must be maintained 
between the troops and their supply-bases; moreover, no decision about the 
chain of command in winter was taken. It is clear therefore that Hitler exerted 
no pressure on Haider. On the contrary, the objectives which, according to 
Haider, had to be reached even after the onset of winter appeared as opera- 
tional objectives for 1942 in Jodl's notes on Hitler's comments. 

However much importance Haider may have attached to the argument in 
favour of conquering the centres of the Soviet economy so as to prevent a new 
build-up of the Red Army, a glance at the maps was sufficient to show the field 
commands the total lack of realism in the consequent operational aims. They 
were far more ambitious than anything the field commands had seriously 
considered. Any agreement between Haider and the general-staff officers 
mentioned above depended on whether their basic assessments of the enemy's 
situation were identical. But that was certainly not the case among the army 
groups and armies at this time. 

With regard to the further actions by Army Group Centre to be considered 
here, it should be noted that the group's commander-in-chief vigorously 
opposed Haider's unrealistic objectives. Bock's operational aim was no longer 
a close encirclement of Moscow within the railway line around the city, let 
alone a thrust into its centre, but at most the attainment of the line Dimitrov- 
Zagorsk-Orekhovo-Kolomna. However, he considered a line along the 
Moskva river and the Moskva-Volga canal to be more realistic. 526 He wanted 
to attack only close objectives, as in his opinion the reduced strength of the 
army group no longer permitted any strategic envelopment. These views were 
getting close to Hitler's earlier deliberations, which had induced him to plan 
the attack on Moscow as a series of individual steps to be concluded only after 
the Red Army units facing other sections of the front had been destroyed. The 

Classification of objectives according to Bock: 'long-range, short-range, and interim.' Cf. 
Haider, Diaries, 1294-5 (11 Nov. 1941}, and Bock, Tagebuch, 133, BA-MA N 22/9; Reinhardt, 
Moskau, 137. 
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supply situation necessitated a staggered advance of the individual armies in 
order to make any progress at all before the first heavy snowfall. This meant 
that those parts of the army group at that lime not capable of participating in 
an offensive because of supply shortages had to remain where they were. At 
best they could be brought up later. In accordance with his assessment before 
the offensive in September, Bock did not believe that the front as it then was 
could be defended, although he did not wish merely to establish more favour- 
able winter positions with a forward movement. Neither could he expect 
Sixteenth Army of Army Group North or Sixth Army of Army Group South 
to move closer to his sector of the front, thereby relieving pressure on Army 
Group Centre. On the contrary, the withdrawal of parts of Second Army had 
shown that a thrust in the direction of Rostov and Voroshilovgrad entirely 
ruled out any flank protection from that quarter. 

The conference of the chiefs of staff of the army groups and the armies, as 
ordered by Haider, took place in Orsha near Smolensk on 13 November.^ 
From the Army General Staff the chief of supply and administration, the 
heads of the central department and the organization department, the officers 
responsible for sectors Centre and North in the operations department, and 
several accompanying officers were present. The composition of this group 
shows that internal general-staff matters were also discussed. Haider received 
a totally negative answer to the most important question in his memorandum: 
to what extent could next year's offensive be prepared for during the winter by 
further advances to 'operationally valuable' starting-positions? As was clear 
from the increasingly urgent demands for personnel and material replace- 
ments, the graphic descriptions of the imminent physical and psychological 
collapse of the troops, and the concern about their sheer survival during the 
winter, all responsible general-staff officers considered the situation to be 
extremely serious. As relief clearly could not be provided in time, they rejected 
any further large-scale offensive. They had learnt from experience in various 
situations during the campaign the value of such terms as 'measures in hand' 
and of qualifications such as 'if the supply situation permits'. In most cases it 
had been necessary to improvise as orders had been issued, orders accom- 
panied by open or implied appeals to make more sacrifices, irrespective of the 
supply situation or the condition of the troops. In the discussion of Haider's 
ambitious aims in this circle there was no shortage of sarcastic comment.! 2 " 

The chief of staff of Army Group Centre argued that only a direct thrust on 
Moscow was possible, without the broad envelopment of the city envisaged by 

>" t.c the chiefs of staff of the armies envisaged for the attack-Eighteenth and Sixteenth 
Armies of Army Group North, Sixth and Seventeenth Armies of Army Group South (First Armd 
Army was st.11 involved in the attack on Rostov), and the armies of Army Group Centre, except 
Second Army: Haider, Djanes, 1287 (5 Nov. 194,), ,294 ff. (t t- ,9 Nov. .94,). On the conference 
at Orsha cf. Reinhardt, Moskau, 139-42 nn. 91 - 2. In an assessment of the situation the pulling out 
of Air Fleet 2 and II Air Corps should be considered. Cf. sect. 11.1.2(a) at n 886 (Bode) 

Remark by Col. Kurt Freiherr von Licbenstein, chief of staff of Second Armd. Army, quoted 
in Guderian, Panzer Leader, 117. 
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Haider. In this respect he was only presenting the views of his commander-in- 
chief. Moreover, his staff was already busy planning an attack as soon as 
possible. Haider now realized that all available information indicated that a 
second major offensive against Moscow would not be successful. Yet that was 
what he demanded. His answer to misgivings about the army group's supplies, 
voiced by the head of the field office of the general-staff officer in charge of 
supply and administration, Major Eckstein — that one just had to trust to the 
soldier's good luck — was hardly an adequate response. He had repeatedly 
been informed of the supply problems by the responsible general-staff officer; 
they cannot have been new to him, quite apart from the fact that he also 
received information through operations-department channels. Why then did 
the commander-in-chief of the army group and the chief of the Army General 
Staff advocate and order an attack which, though limited to the western edge 
of Moscow, was nevertheless, in view of the condition of the German troops, 
an extremely dangerous undertaking? 

Firstly, it is necessary to outline the various positions of those responsible. 
According to the scant evidence available on Hitler's views on the further 
conduct of operations in the east, 519 he wanted in the long term an encircle- 
ment of Moscow by mobile troops, which would at the same time sever all 
lines of communication from the Atlantic, the Black Sea, and the trans- 
Caucasus area to the interior of the Soviet Union. Thereafter the city was to 
be subjected to an increasingly tight encirclement. Militarily it would be 
important only in so far as it might influence the flanks and rear area of the 
main future operation against the Caucasus and the Middle East. 

Haider and his chief of the operations department, now chief of staff of 
Army Group Centre, Major-Genera! von Greiffenberg, had from the very 
outset of planning looked for a decision at and in Moscow. In his dealings with 
Hitler Haider had always promoted and defended this operational direction 
with all his energy. In spite of the Red Army's failure to collapse after the 
battles of Minsk and Smolensk, he still sought to destroy the bulk of its units, 
its 'vital fighting strength', at Moscow. Now he had pushed through his plan 
for making this attack the point of amin effort of all German operations in the 
east — very late and under conditions completely different from those underly- 
ing his planning, but, he believed, still not too late provided several weeks of 
freezing weather without snow permitted a war of movement. 

In this regard he met considerable resistance to his plans in Orsha and 
agreed to a compromise according to which the large-scale offensive that he 
and Hitler wanted was to be replaced by a partial offensive adjusted to 
available forces and directed against the outskirts of the city. At the same time, 
and in spite of the reservations he expressed to Greiffenberg on 1 1 November, 
he accepted Bock's belief that the offensive with limited objectives should be 
started as soon as possible without the envisaged, time-consuming expansion 



Haider, Diaries, 1290, 1304 (7, 19 Nov. 1941); Jodl, 11 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 578. 
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of the supply network. The assessments of relative strength and the conclu- 
sions drawn regarding the depth of the attack and its direction were provided 
by Army Group Centre. Haider accepted these assessments and agreed to 
Bock s offensive plan.*" Neither, however, can have seriously believed that an 
attack on the outskirts of Moscow, under the enormous risks to supply 

m r rt w? 6 grCat SaCriRces to be ex P ected > would "id up at S,e 
Moskva-Volga canal. The armies and armoured groups were well aware that 
he posmons they had reached were not favourable, but it was equally clear 
that they would find nothing better at the edge of Moscow. Indeed, they 
would be exposed there to massed air attacks and fire from the defending 
artillery. The chosen limited offensive could not sever the rail links to the east] 
tie enemy would thus be able constantly to bring up reinforcements. From 
Bock down to the last private of the army group there could only be one real 
ob,ect.ve--the capture of the city. Only that objective could justify the disre- 
garding of all warnings and reservations from the leading operational strat- 
egists of the army group as well as from the officers responsible for supplies 
The fact that the attack was to be executed by stages and its opening delayed 
did not change this situation. For Haider, and probably also for Bock, more 
must have been involved in this high-risk operation than the mere conquest of 
territory, the possible occupation of a shattered, burnt-out human habitation 
or a new ,umping-off position for future operations. It seems probable that 
both men hoped that this attack would mark the beginning of the fall of 
Moscow and thus the end of the war against the Soviet Union 

What role did their image of the enemy play in their deliberations? In the 
final analysis the success of an attack by exhausted troops, without adequate 
replacements and dependent on vulnerable supply-lines, could not be based 
only on the hope of freezing, snow-free weather, for which the troops were not 
even adequately equipped. 

The German commanders realized that the Red Army and the able-bodied 
inhabitants of Moscow would defend the city. This time there could be no 
question of strong enemy units escaping. On the other hand, they believed that 

tl h, 3Vy S r et 'r* 3 " ? C ba " leS ° f ^ Bryansk ' and Vyazma-Smolensk 
had been a blood-letting of war material and trained soldiers who could not be 
replaced by hastily organized new units or militia formations. The strength of 
Soviet air defences and air-force units had been clearly demonstrated The 
u-ansfer of tramed and fresh Soviet units from the Far East to the defence of 
Moscow was a known fact and mentioned in intelligence reports as well as in 
the battle reports of various units. There is evidence that all offices and officers 
concerned with such questions produced serious and constantly updated 
assessments of the enemy's situation. It can only be concluded that Haider 
and the °perauons department did not attach sufficient importance to these 
reports. As had been the case since the beginning of operational planning for 
""On Bock's decision, which cannot be seen as uninfluenced by Haider, cf Reinhardt 
Moskau, , 39 ; Mcsserschmid,, Wdamacht, .34; Hofma„n, Feidz U g, ii. 88ff. mg/a P ,. 4 b ' 
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the war in the east, materials produced by the department Foreign Armies 
East, however low their information value may be judged now, were evaluated 
by the 'experts' from the perspective of their own assumed superiority. In 
addition, the heavy losses of the Red Army led the German leaders to con- 
clude that even the Soviets' enormous human reserves were not sufficient to 
permit the creation and training of a new, combat-ready army. There re- 
mained, however, a large number of Soviet units in the trans-Caucasus and 
the Far East whose existence was known and which had to be regarded as 
virtually intact peacetime forces. It was also known that Soviet transport 
facilities were sufficient to transfer these units to the fighting front. How, 
under these circumstances, throwing the 'last battalion' into the battle could 
be expected to tip the balance in favour of the German army will remain the 
secret of Haider and Bock. They simply placed their hopes in the demon- 
strated superiority of the German command system and the stamina of their 
own soldiers."' In addition to the enemy, they also in the final analysis ignored 
the climate, the condition of the terrain, and temperature records — all of them 
elementary factors about which meteorologists and geographers could have 
supplied abundant information. 

In mid-November 1941 a line extending from Kolomna along the Moskva 
river to the western suburbs of the capital and from there along the Moskva- 
Volga canal to the shore of the Volga reservoir was still regarded as an 
attainable objective. From there the front was to be established via Kalinin as 
previously ordered — an attack with a limited objective because of the limited 
means available and the late season. 

Thus Second Armoured Army on the right wing of the attack was ordered, 
while covering its right flank towards the Moscow-Voronezh railway line and 
with XXIV Armoured Corps forming the spearhead, to advance northward 
towards Kashira and Kolomna. Ever since the conference in Orsha, when an 
attack via Ryazan was still under discussion, the chief of the army's general 
staff, Colonel Kurt Freiherr von Liebens.tein, had observed that, with the 
means available to it, the armoured army would only be able to reach Venev. 
Since then the supply situation had not improved. 

On the left wing of the attack Ninth Army with Armoured Group 3 was 
ordered to push forward to the Volga reservoir and the Moskva-Volga canal 
on 15 November; then the armoured group was to turn towards Moscow. 

At the centre of the army group Fourth Army, with Armoured Group 4 on 
its left wing, was to make a direct, frontal attack. In view of the supply 
situation and the vigorous enemy attacks beginning on 13 November against 
the right wing of the army, the date of the attack was still undecided."' The 

si' Haider, Diaries, 1294-5 (11 Nov. 1941). On the problem of the evaluation of reconnaissance 
results by the operations department of the Army High Command cf. Reinhardt, Moskau, 203- 
4. 

s" For this reason FM von Kluge had to accept some criticism as C.-in-C. of Fourth Army. Cf. 
Reinhardt, Moskau, 157-8. 
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echelon form of the attack left long flanks of the attacking units exposed and 
gave the enemy command the opportunity to move troops to threatened 
sectors .^33 

(iii) THE FAILURE OF THE SECOND OFFENSIVE 

At first the attack on the two Wings of the army group made surprisingly good 
progress. In the sector of Ninth Army, Armoured Group 3 and the parts of 
Armoured Group 4 advancing with it achieved a breakthrough south of the 
Volga reserve* on 18 November, which opened the way for a further attack on 
Khn and Solnechnogorsk on the Moscow-Kalinin-Leningrad railway line. 
When three more army corps of Armoured Group 4 began their advance, the 
prospects for a breakthrough on a broad front north of the Smolensk-Moscow 
highway seemed good. 

v™TT? ht W ? g SCCOnd Armoured stacked past Tula on the right. 
XXXXIII Army Corps, abutting Fourth Army, came under vigorous attack by 
Soviet forces and had to go on the defensive. This produced a 'pocket' with a 
possible future threat to the left flank of the attacking wedge. The situation on 
the right wing was similarly difficult. Second Army had to give its full attention 
to the situation on the northern boundary of Army Group South around 
Kursk and Tim, and advance on Voronezh. This left Guderian with only 
XXIV Armoured Corps for the spearhead of his attack on Kashira and 
Kolomna. Most of XXXXVII Armoured Corps was occupied with maintain- 
mg contact with Second Army. The weak LIII Army Corps (two divisions) 

iTftanfa ° f ^ a " aCk Pr °' :eCt ^ s P earhead from threats to 

At first Second Armoured Army considered that the position of the enemy 
Aough not its own supply situation, favoured an advanced On 10 November 
Gudenan had himself informed of the condition and further expectations of 
XXIV Armoured Corps. There and in the operations area of LIII Army Corps 
enemy resistance had begun to stiffen with the arrival of new Soviet divisions 
slowing down the German advance. Additional problems were caused by the 
l° f f SU ; C ; en ! ,ce ; s ^ uds ft » * e t«nta. Such supply problems, which the 
assistant chief of staff (operations) of the armoured army summarized on 18 
November, were the main reason for Guderian's request for an early decision 
by the commander-in-chief of the army with regard to the indispensable 
objectives and thus the end of that particular phase of the offensive.** 

^Chl^n ( " 0ffin ^ nn)i Reinhardt ' >53ff. with the reaction of the Soviet 

2/v 2^ ArV^ k m TOdaiTofsecond Armd - At W> '6, .8 Nov. ,941, BA-MA RH »,- 

AcC ° rd!n « E0 ^ source 3'7m.» of fuel had been arriving daily since 1 Nov™ tiTfour 

were fadmg; Haider, however, still considered it a < ques , tion ct^pJJ^S^^^ 

Nov. t^r-^: p ^;r by staffofficer m chargc of Lpp,y and -*^^5 
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On 20 November Guderian informed Army Group Centre that newly 
arrived enemy forces, Siberian divisions 'keen for battle and well trained', were 
being unloaded on the eastern flank of his armoured group. He wanted, in 
addition to the divisidns of LIII Army Corps, to send 18th Armoured Division 
into action against them, but that division was tied down on the southern 
flank. Parts of the motorized divisions could not be used because of the lack 
of fuel. Thus 4th Armoured Division had to be left to attack eastward, which 
weakened the spearhead of XXIV Armoured Corps. From these facts 
Guderian concluded that it was doubtful whether he would be able to fulfil his 
assigned task of gaining a crossing of the Oka at Kashira. He wished to inform 
Bock personally of this situation. The following day he suggested that Lieuten- 
ant-General Paulus or a representative (from the Army High Command) 
should also be consulted, as he wished to raise the subject of a change of 
operational objectives. The armoured army was still attacking successfully and 
was able to destroy the two Siberian divisions. There the enemy was reported 
to be withdrawing and had abandoned Stalinogorsk in front of 4th Armoured 
Division; the crossing of the Don near Donskoe was planned for 24 Novem- 
ber. However, the losses suffered by 1 12th and 167th Infantry Divisions were 
so heavy that their total exhaustion had to be expected." 6 On 21 November 
XXIV Armoured Corps was able to capture the rail junction of Uzlovaya on 
the Moscow-Rostov line and, after crossing the Shat, secured its freedom of 
movement towards Venev. 

These reports evidently gave Haider the impression that the offensive was 
proceeding well and that alarming reports about the condition of the troops 
need not be taken too seriously. On 21 November, probably after receiving the 
report from Army Group Centre about Guderian's intention to raise the 
question of the next objectives and the necessity of reaching them, he sus- 
pected that Guderian was preparing to remove the mobile units from the 
fighting for rehabilitation, which would mean suspending the war of move- 
ment."' Haider therefore refused Guderian's request, submitted on 24 
November through the army group. Nor did Haider change his instructions 
after hearing the direct oral report of the Army High Command liaison officer 
with Second Armoured Army, Lieutenant-Colonel von Kahlden. 5 - 18 Before 
taking up winter positions, it was to defeat the enemy facing it. 

»* According to a report of LIII Army Corps, 22 Nov. 1941, the two divisions suffered losses 
of about 200 dead and 500 wounded within three days: BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 244. On 23 Nov. 1 !2th 
Inf. Div. reported 20 rifles as the average fighting strength of its companies: ibid. 135. 

" 7 Haider, Diaries, 1308 (21 Nov. 1941). Guderian undoubtedly also had this idea, but for him 
the main danger was that the German forces would 'bleed to death'. This induced him to report 
the imminent exhaustion of their ability to attack, which at the end of November, with a 
temperature of -35 °C, was not too soon. Cf. H.Gr. Mitte/Ia, KTB, 21 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 
19 II/121; Reinhardt, Moskau, 156-7; Guderian, Panzer Leader, 1 19-20 (here is the origin of the 
error that 23 Nov. 1941 was the actual date of the conference, a mistake frequently found in the 
literature, although in fact it was only the originally scheduled date); Bock, Tagebuch, 148 (23 
Nov. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9; Haider, Diaries, 1312. 

55« Report by Kahlden: Haider, Diaries, 1313 (24 Nov. 1941), complete in war diary of Second 
Armd. Army, 24 Nov. 1941, pp. I38ff., BA-MA RH 2l-2/v. 244. 
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Haider was receiving numerous complaints about the condition of the 
troops and the conclusions to be drawn with regard to operations. The general 
tenor of his decisions and orders-to push the attack forward in any case and 
under all circumstances-therefore requiires an interpretation, which at this 
point will apply especially to the sector of Army Group Centre and Second 
Armoured Army. 

After the first successes of the offensive on 18 and 19 November on the 
wings, Hitler, Haider, and the commander-in-chief of Army Group Centre 
were convinced that, with sufficient vigour, the envisaged objectives could be 
reached. Bock and Haider were profoundly convinced that one last great effort 
would destroy the enemy facing them and that 'victory will go to the side that 
sticks it out longer'. Imbued with this certainty, Haider jotted down the points 
of his oral report to Hitler on to November; he envisaged, as an operational 
guideline on the southern wing, that Second Army and Second Armoured 
Army should continue their attack as early as possible, independently of the 
start of the attack by Fourth Army."" In spite of the weakness of the German 
troops, Haider believed, the enemy could not withstand the attack. Hitler 
reacted to this judgement by expressing the wish that the operations against 
Moscow should be conducted in such a way that partial attacks would ensure 
that individual enemy units were smashed and not just pushed back, a direc- 
tive already issued after the encirclement at Smolensk, which was an essential 
part of his 'study' of 22 August, and which had led to 'short' encirclement 
movements west of the Dnieper in the area of Army Group South. This tactic 
involved an acceptance of delays. But the more distant objectives of Yaroslavl, 
Rybmsk, and Vologda would also be kept in sight, the supply situation and the 
weather permitting. However, Hitler did not insist that these objectives had to 
be reached; it would be enough, he believed, if Vologda and Gorkiy were 
reached at the end of May i042. M " 

As Fourth Army remained behind, the operation which the Army High 
Command ordered Army Group Centre to carry out on 20 November seemed 
to be an envelopment in which the wings played the major role.*!' Field 
Marshal von Bock, who by an extreme effort of will still agreed verbally with 
Haider in his assessment of the prospects of victory but who clearly realized 
the position of Fourth Army and the resulting danger to the inner wings of the 
attacking armies, vigorously protested against this order, as neither the forces 
of the armoured formations after reaching the envisaged line nor those of 
Fourth Army were sufficient for such encirclement movements. Meanwhile, 
on 19 November, Guderian had expressed his doubts as to whether, in view of 

™ Haider, Diaries, 1304 {19 Nov. 1941), 

JT ™'° W ;" B t fieree enem ? »«f«*s "fter 13 Nov., Fourth Army did not begin fe advance: cf. 

^mm.nHmA A " H u r * j ^ 3 dirCCtive fr ° m the Wehrmacht High 

Commandto the Army High Command and then transmitted to Army Group Centre (cf OKH/ 
GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IM) No ,652,4,, ,0 Nov. EJA-MA RH 2/v. ^t-S 

the northern wing and Hitter's request that Army Group Centre should soon express its views on 
these ideas. On Hitler's timetable cf. Haider, Diana, 1304 (19 Nov. 1941) 
■ ( " Bock, Tagcbuch, 144-5 (20 Nov. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. 
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the supply situation and the considerable wear and tear to which vehicles had 
been subjected, Kashira could still be reached. Bock too doubted that on the 
left wing of the army group the attack could be continued eastward beyond the 
Istra. The moving up of the only reserve division of the army group to the front 
on 21 November, together with his comparison of the existing situation to the 
battle of the Marne in 1914 (the failure of the younger Moltke), testifies to his 
strange, ambivalent attitude, which reflected a final effort with all remaining 
reserves rather than optimistic expectations of victory. 542 At the same time he 
refused to yield to the urgings of Haider, Hoepner, and Guderian to give 
Fourth Army a clear order to begin the attack with its right wing.*" Haider's 
views on the war situation at this time were reflected in a conference of his 
general-staff officer in charge of supplies and administration with the deputy 
chiefs of staff of the eastern front on 23 November.^ He believed that, as a 
consequence of the German successes against the Soviet Union, Britain had 
lost her 'sword on the Continent' and had been pushed back to the periph- 
ery — the Siberian part of Russia, the Middle East, and North Africa. The 
Soviet Union had been decisively beaten, but not yet destroyed. 54 * He con- 
cluded that Germany would never again have an army like that of June 1941, 
but neither would it be necessary. Army armament programmes would have to 
yield priority to those of the Luftwaffe and the navy; in the area of personnel, 
the war would be continued with convalescents and the age-group of 1922. 
Haider concluded that the main effort of the war was shifting to the mainten- 
ance of morale and holding out economically. Again he described the 
Caucasus, the Volga line, and Vologda (with the railway line to Archangel) as 
the objectives for 1942. The operational objectives to be reached before the 
onset of winter depended on the resilience of the troops, but mere gains of 
territory were not decisive: 'Whether Moscow is encircled or not' would 'not 
decide the course of the war; the Army High Command does not insist on 
taking Moscow.' 

These views must have greatly surprised the representatives of the eastern 
front. Haider informed Second Armoured Army that the structure of the 
Soviet forces was creaking and groaning under the German attack and that it 
was important not to relent. Strong enemy forces still had to be annihilated by 
individual blows in 194 1. In conclusion he repeated his faith in the words of 

5" Ibid. 145 ff. (21 Nov. 1941); cf. Der Wdtkrieg 1914 bis 1918, iv. 533 ff. CM Sept. 1914). 
«> Bock, Tagebuch, I48ff. (23 Nov. 194!). 

5" Detailed notes of representative of staff officer in charge of supply and administration of 
Second Armd. Army, 25 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 257; Haider, Diaries, 1312 (23 Nov. 
1941). The qualification in n. 2 of the latter— concessions to the listeners in the sense of Hitler's 
'official view" — refers to his expectation 'that the realization of the fact that the two groups of 
belligerents cannot annihilate each other will bring about a negotiated peace', ibid. 1305. This 
remark was not particularly explosive. More important was his statement on 23 Nov. that the 
enemy had been decisively beaten. 

MS According to the above-mentioned report of the staff officer in charge of supply and 
administration of Second Artnd. Army, Haider used the word 'demolished' (abservisri); his 
reasoning: 'which is likewise not to be expected, as he [the Russian] has all of Asia behind him.' 
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The commander-in-chief of Fourth Army, Field Marshal von Kluge* has 
been accused of using the heavy defensive fighting to avoid pushing the two 
corps on his right wing into attack and of leaving them in their positions, which 
had been developed over the weeks. The same accusation was made against 
the commander-in-chief of Sixth Army. Both were subjected to sharp criticism 
by Haider, and both eventually began their attacks against their own better 
judgement. 547 Both, however, were appointed commanders-in-chief of army 
groups at the peak of the crisis, while two generals of armoured forces, 
Guderian and Hoepner, who, against their pronounced sense of responsibility, 
had driven their soldiers on to the point of exhaustion, were replaced or 
relieved of their commands in disgrace. 5 * 8 

On 25 November, however, in compliance with the directive received from 
the army group, Guderian ordered the preparation of a forward line along the 
Don, Shat, and Upa rivers. 54 ' The 'objective Kashira', the principle purpose of 
which was the severing of the railway line between Moscow and Rostov, was 
downgraded to effective destruction of the line by a demolition party, although 
this did not in fact succeed. The only operationally important objective 
remained the capture of Tula, especially because the flanks of the attacking 
spearheads were becoming exposed as a result of the failure of Fourth Army 
to advance rapidly and of the diverging direction of Second Army, which was 
moving primarily towards Kursk and Voronezh. In addition to eliminating the 
threat to the exposed inner flanks of Second Armoured Army and Fourth 
Army, the capture of Tula would provide the armoured army not only with a 
jumping-off point for future attacks but also with a resupply and maintenance 
base. 55 " Having reached the most forward point of the attack by Second 
Armoured Army just south of Kashira on 25 November, Guderian halted his 
advance in that direction because of fierce enemy counter-attacks. Again he 
asked for 296th Infantry Division so that, together with XXXXIII Army Corps 
and XXIV Armoured Corps, he could encircle Tula. On 27 November he 
therefore demanded the immediate start of the attack by the right wing of 
Fourth Army, when it became evident that the attack by XXXXIII Army 

»' Haider, Diaries, 1307-8, 1315 (21, 26 Nov. 1941); regarding Reichenau, ibid. 1312 (23 Nov. 
1941) and, expressis verbis, 1325 (29 Nov. 1941). On Kluge: Chales de Beaulieu, Hoepner, 210-11. 
On the problem of the crises between the neighbouring armies cf. Reinhardt, Moskau, 156 ft"., as 
well as the observations in this section. 

s*" Cf. Chales de Beaulieu, Hoepner, 236, and Biicheler, Hoepner, 169 ff.; also sect. at n. 

601. 

»» PZ.AOK 2/Ia No. R 346/41, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 257. Not until 23 Nov. was the question of 
the prepared defensive lines to the rear of Army Group Centre presented to Haider by 
Greiffenberg. Haider left the planning of its course to the army group: Bock, Tagebuch, 148-9 (23 
Nov. 194); Haider, Diaries, 1312 (23 Nov. 1941). 

»° Guderian, Panzer Leader, 122; Walde, Guderian, 1 50 ft; Reinhardt, Moskau, 166-7. On 21 
Nov. Second Armd. Army demanded that it be given the army group reserve (296th Inf. Div.) and 
the right of disposal over 56th Inf. Div. on the left boundary in order to protect the thrust by XXIV 
Armd. Corps and to be able to advance on Tula and Serpukhovo if the right wing of Fourth Army 
were forced to halt. The task of the last-mentioned unit was originally in this direction: BA-MA 
RH 21-2/v. 244; Bock, Tagebuch, 14S-9 (23 Nov. T941), BA-MA N 22/9. 
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command, it therefore abandoned all further attacks. The day before Bock 
had warned against advancing too far on Guderian's right flank, where enemy 
resistance was slight. 555 Thus Second Army halted its advance on 1 December 
and began to prepare defensive positions. 

In the course of the fighting on the northern wing and in the central sector 
of Army Group Centre since 23 November, when the road between Moscow 
and Leningrad was cut, the attack by Armoured Groups 3 and 4 had made 
only slow progress against stubborn enemy resistance. In the end the spear- 
head of Armoured Group 4 advanced to about 30 kilometres from the 
Kremlin. In addition to the supply problems already mentioned, the separa- 
tion from the corps of Fourth Army extended the right flank of the armoured 
group and deprived it of the necessary strength. Developments on the evening 
of 27 November were decisive, when Armoured Group 3 had to abandon the 
bridgehead over the Moskva canal near Yakhroma, which had been captured 
by 7th Armoured Division, and thus the belief, which had sustained the 
German forces, that the collapse of the north-western defences of Moscow was 
imminent, disappeared. On 29 November Field Marshal von Bock reported to 
Haider that the attack would have to be halted unless a decision was achieved 
within the next few days. In view of the Red Army's ability to draw on its 
enormous reserves, which he now recognized, and the possibility that the 
attack by the northern wing would not achieve a breakthrough, he feared that 
the situation might become a 'second Verdun', for which he was not prepared 
to accept the responsibility. 55 * 

In the sector of Fourth Army, clearly reacting to accusations from neigh- 
bouring armies that he was failing to support them and was preventing a 
successful attack on Moscow, Kluge finally decided to start the attack of the 
corps on his right wing. In spite of his reservations, Bock agreed and reported 
that the enemy was withdrawing forces from the central and southern front of 
Fourth Army. He believed that the high command attached great importance 
to the attack, 'even if it means risking the last strength of troops completely'. 
Haider confirmed that 'that is also the view of the Army High Command'. 55 ' 
With the attack by Fourth Army, Hitler again saw the possibility of en- 
circling large enemy formations near Moscow. This shocked Bock, who, like 
Guderian and other commanders-in-chief, doubted that the Army High Com- 
mand had properly submitted his reports on the condition of his troops to 
Hitler. He demanded the immediate bringing up of reserves if the army group 
was to hold the front through the winter. If no reserves were available and if 
supply shipments could not be considerably increased, a withdrawal to a 
shorter front better suited to defence in winter should be ordered immedi- 

Bock, Tagebuch, 148 ff. (23, 30 Nov. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9; Reinhardt, Moskau, 168-9. 

»* Bock, Tagebuch, 153-4 (29 Nov. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9; Haider, Diaries, 1323 (29 Nov. 
1941, evening situation). 

»' Bock, Tagebuch, 153-4 (29 Nov. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. On the morning of 29 Nov, Bock 
still had reservations about this attack. Cf. Haider, Diaries, 1325 (29 Nov. 1941). 
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penetrations during the withdrawal movements on 7 December 1941, losses 
through frostbite had increased, and it had become clear that troops envisaged 
for the creation of new units in Germany could not be released from the 
eastern front.' 62 Bock concluded that the autumnmud, the failure of the 
railways, and underestimation of the enemy's stamina had led to the present 
situation. The mud had prevented the exploitation of the success at Vyazma. 
Bock concluded that the demands of the military leaders that the attacks be 
continued were justified as long as they believed that enemy forces were on the 
verge of collapse. But that assumption had been a mistake, and the army group 
was now forced to go on the defensive under extremely difficult conditions. In 
his analysis, however, Bock carefully avoided addressing the question of his 
own share of the blame for the disaster, and that of the chief of the Army 
General Staff. 

(g) The Repulse of the Winter Offensive of the Red Army 

(i) ASSESSMENT OF THE SITUATION AND DIRECTIVES FOR 
THE WINTER WAR 

In mid-November 194 1 the Red Army began its first counter-offensives on the 
outermost wings of the front with very long-range operational objectives. 
These offensives, which forced First Armoured Army to abandon Rostov in 
the south and Sixteenth Army to evacuate Tikhvin in the north, where aimed 
primarily at recapturing strategically important positions. They were not part 
of a total, co-ordinated offensive by the Red Army to destroy the invading 
German army.s 6 3 The attacks on the armies of Army Group Centre were 
intended primarily to relieve pressure on the threatened capital. The counter- 
offensive that began on the right wing of Fourth Army on 13 November had 
as its main objective the shattering of the German attack front. The Red Army 
used the time thereby gained to bring up reserves, which were integrated into 
the offensive without their deployment being detected by German reconnais- 
sance. As late as 4 December the department Foreign Armies East in the Army 
General Staff believed that the enemy forces facing Army Group Centre were 
not in a position to mount a large-scale attack 'at present' without significant 
reinforcements.^ On 5 December the expected enemy attacks began in the 
sector of Ninth Army and those of Armoured Groups 4 and 3. These attacks 
and the realization that the enemy was bringing up reinforcements made a 
withdrawal to winter positions, and the resulting reduction of casualties, 

s* 1 Bock, Tagebuch, 164-5 (7 Dec. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. 

s°> Cf. sects. U.i.i(e) and Il.i.i(tf) above; sect. [[.11.13 (Hoffmann); Reinhardt, Moskau, 192-3. 

** OKH/GenStdH/Abt. Fr. H. Ost, situation report east No. 172, 4 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 
U/127. These daily reports should be read along with the detailed printed assessments of the 
department, here 'Die Kriegswehrmacht der UdSSR, Stand Dezember 1041 [Wartime fighting 
forces of the USSR, as of Dec. 1941]', pts. 1 and 11. These reports contain findings on the total 
military potential of the Soviet Union gained through long observation. 
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been in basic agreement; subsequently Haider ensured the vigorous execution 
of the orders they had decided upon and was if anything even more consistent 
in this respect than Hitler. 

In the sector of Army Group North, the full encirclement of Leningrad was 
to be completed; in the south the Don was to be crossed near Rostov while the 
winter weather permitted. In the centre Hitler had no objections to shortening 
the front, i.e. to a limited withdrawal, after new positions had been prepared. 510 
It is remarkable that, although this conference took place at a time when the 
most alarming reports were being received from the eastern front, the actual 
situation and the urgency of taking a decision were not mentioned. 57 ' But the 
reports of 6 and 7 December on the situation near Tikhvin, especially those 
concerning strong enemy penetrations near Moscow, caused Haider to con- 
clude that local commanders should be given freedom of decision: that is, 
withdrawals should be permitted at threatened points." 2 The commander-in- 
chief of the army settled disputes in this area with Hitler, who on 8 December 
issued Directive No. 39 on the conduct of the fighting.' 73 This directive began 
with the observation that the surprisingly early winter and the supply problems 
it had caused had made it necessary to end the offensive and go on the 
defensive. The aim of this defence was to retain areas operationally and 
economically important to the enemy. Moreover, the German troops should 
be given the opportunity to recover their strength and prepare for offensive 
operations in the coming year. For this purpose the bulk of the army was to 
occupy a defensive line to be determined by the commander-in-chief of the 
army. This line would permit the removal of individual units and troops. In 
recognition of the impossibility of constructing and holding a rigid defensive 
line, positions were to be built behind the front, to which the troops were not 
to be withdrawn until after they had been completed. It was also ordered that 
withdrawals from individual sectors of the front were to be co-ordinated with 
the situation as a whole. This meant that, in the event of enemy breakthrough 
attempts, positions had to be held as long as was necessary to avoid the 
encirclement and thus the loss of individual units. 

The course of the defensive line was to be determined by supply-routes; 
supply difficulties to be expected in the spring were to be taken into account 
by stockpiling provisions in well-protected strong points. Lines behind salients 
and rear positions were to be fortified immediately with the help of all available 
labour. 

Haider, Diaries, 1339 (6 Dec. 194O. 

Soviet camouflage measures and the sending of newly raised and brought-up units into 
action without prolonged assembly periods prevented the preparations for the attack from being 
detected in time. The decisive factor was, however, the complete misjudgement of the remaining 
fighting power of the Red Army and its equipment. Haider did not take into consideration 
basically correct assessments by Foreign Armies East in the above-mentioned 'Kriegswehrmacht 
der UdSSR' (see n. 564). Cf. also Reinhardt, Moskau, 197 ff. (on Soviet preparations) and 
202-3. 

*" Haider, Diaries, 1340 (7 Dec. 1941). 5,3 Hitler's War Directives, No. 39 (8 Dec, 1941)- 
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The detailed directive of the commander-in-chief of the army was in line 
with this part of the directive of the Wehrmacht High Command.'"' It stated 
as a basic guideline: 'Reconnaissance and preparation of lines of resistance are 
precautionary measures to be taken by commanders. They do not affect the 
determination to accomplish the tasks to be fulfilled after the winter in an 
offensive manner." 

Already on 6 December, before the extent of the enemy offensive had been 
realized, Hitler had discussed with Haider attacks to prepare for the coming 
spring offensive. Army Group South was to occupy Rostov and the Donets 
bend, conquer Sevastopol in the Crimea, and then transfer the Eleventh Army 
forces freed by this operation to First Armoured Army.575 

After receiving additional attack units, Army Group North was to complete 
the encirclement of Leningrad, establish contact with the Finns, and then go 
on the defensive in this sector of the front as well. 

Both the orders regarding defensive actions and those for limited offensives 
completely ignored reality. Neither sufficient time nor adequate forces were 
available to build a fortified line, whose general course had been set out only 
on 8 December. The plans of attack were far beyond the actual capacity of the 
army. Under these circumstances there could be no question of thinning out 
the front to permit parts of the army to rest and resupply in rear areas. The 
bringing up of replacements and new units was primarily intended to maintain 
the operational ability of the army in 1942, even in the event of heavy losses. 
Thus, except for convalescent battalions and battalions in waiting, which were 
to leave for the front immediately so that all would arrive by .5 January 1942, 
Hitler at first promised only infantry divisions and an armoured division from 
the west, which were to be designated after the army had submitted a compre- 
hensive plan for the organization and deployment of forces. S7ft 

Nor was it possible to promise a radical improvement of the transport 
system, an essential factor in the conduct of any defence, to relieve pressure on 
the front. This situation was made more difficult by the fact that security and 
supply units had already had to send considerable parts of their fighting units 
to the front, although the efforts of partisan groups to paralyse the transport 
system would have made a strengthening of these forces necessary."' 

™ OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I,) BA-MA RH 2/v. ,327, V. Eisenbahnnetz und Wider- 
standshmen [Railway network and lines of resistance!. Both directives were probably based on 
preparatory work by the operations department. Cf. n. 567 above and Haider, DiJes, 133, (3 
Dec. 1941, Heusinger). VJ 

Army Group South expected this; in Directive No. 39 the decision was left open Cf sect 
11. 1. i(c) at n. 344. 

■w Questions of personnel replacement had been prepared by Haider; he rejected the call-up of 
the 1922 age-group in Jan. 1942 and demanded a limitation of deferments and a 'combinR-out 
drive . On 3 Dec. he expected three or four transports daily (of a total of 100 trains)-'however 
this may interfere with regular supply movements': Haider, Diaries, 1333 (3 Dec 1941) 

The creation of 'local' security units was a result of the personnel" shortage, at first at army 
level and with the commanders of rear areas, This was the beginning of a development that 
deviated completely from Hitler's orders and even led to such units being taken into the 
wetirmacnt. Cf. Hofmann, Ostlegionen, r 1 ff. 
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As both directives were based on an already outdated assessment of the 
situation, they were basically illusory when they were issued. The withdrawals 
on all fronts had been begun under enemy pressure and on orders from army 
headquarterSj and had only subsequently been approved by the army group 
commands and the Army High Command, or by Hitler. 578 

The measures taken by the individual armies for the winter — e.g. the con- 
struction of defensive positions by Fourth Army and the reconnaissance of 
fall-back positions by Second Armoured Army — had only local effects or 
could not be carried out because of a lack of construction personnel and 
engineering equipment. 

Realizing that the two main efforts of the Soviet attack were directed against 
Army Group Centrej the Army High Command directed reserves to be 
assembled in the area of Ostashkov, which were at the same time intended to 
protect the long left flank. Behind the front between Belgorod and Orel mobile 
units due for rehabilitation were to be deployed in such a way that they could 
check attacks from the direction of Voronezh. The announcement of 'prepara- 
tory measures for a transfer of forces in the area of the army group' rep- 
resented only a vague promise of help for the seriously threatened, weak 
Second Army. 

The task of the Luftwaffe units remained the provision of defensive support 
for the army. Moreover, they were to use their available forces for attacking the 
enemy air force, the Soviet armament industry, and transportation lines. 

The army groups were to submit their proposals on the planned forward 
line, the conduct of the fighting as a whole, and the envisaged lines of 
resistance with blocking-positions and lines behind salients by 15 December. 
With regard to plans for the coming year, the army group commands were 
informed that objectives would be determined largely by the extent to which 
the army in the east, and especially the mobile units, had been rehabilitated. 

The army group commands, facing problems of operational and tactical 
defence which became more serious every day and which relegated any con- 
sideration of future offensive operations to the background, can only have 
understood this directive to mean that their reports about the seriousness of 
the situation had not received the attention they deserved. In Army Group 
Centre this attitude was not limited to Field Marshal von Bock's staff; the 
army commanders too, especially Colonel-General Guderian, openly ex- 
pressed their doubts that their reports and requests were being presented to 
the commander-in-chief of the army and to Hitler in the original wording; they 
therefore demanded a personal appearance by Brauchitsch, 57,) 

e.g. the withdrawals from Tikhvin and Rostov, and the above-mentioned movements of 
Army Group Centre. A system of pretence of systematic planning developed for what was in 
reality an attempt to channel forced retreats. This led to doubts about the reliability of reports 
and, on 16 Dec. 1941, to Hitler's first order about reporting back: BA-MA 16. Armee, 23468/8. 

Bock, Tagebuch, [66 (8 Dec. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. 
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In view of the weakened condition of the German troops, they would have 
been able to fight as ordered only if the bulk of the Red Army had halted its 
advance; that, according to assessments of me enemy's situation, was not to be 
expected. Foreign Armies East estimated the strength of the Red Army facing 
the German front at 275 large units, among them 35 cavalry divisions and 40 
armoured brigades. In additi6n, 24 large units were assumed to be on the 
Finnish front, 34 others in Asia and the Far East, and 22 in the Caucasus. The 
last-mentioned group was thus readily available for the front in the west. New 
units of undetermined size were assumed to be in the area of the lower Volga 
and the military districts of the Urals and Siberia. The organization of a Polish 
legion of six infantry divisions and an armoured brigade was also known To 
these units had to be added the unknown number of army troops at the 
disposal of the Soviet leadership.'*' 

More important than the units of the Red Army, which could not be 
precisely identified, was the German opinion of the Soviet military leaders 
who had shown by their attack from the Rostov area that they were now able 
to concentrate their actions more effectively and give them additional force by 
adding heavy weapons, armour, and air units. Foreign Armies East expected 
only a limited change to positional warfare. On the contrary, the Red Army 
would continue to launch large-scale attacks during the winter. At the same 
time, a resumption of operations in the rear areas of the German troops by 
partisans and sabotage detachments had to be expected. 

(ii) THE CRISES IN ARMY GROUP CENTRE AND THEIR EFFECTS ON 
THE COMMAND OF THE ARMY 

(See the Annexe Volume, No. 20) 
As mentioned above, the commander-in-chief of Army Group Centre, at the 
urging of the armies, had ordered the preparation of a line in the rear area on 
5 December. Fourth Army had already constructed a winter position before 
the second phase of Operation Typhoon and, to judge by reproaches from its 
neighbouring units and from Haider, was reluctant to leave it Most of the 
army group, however, had neither the forces nor the material to build winter 
positions capable of withstanding enemy counter-thrusts, let alone a large- 
scale attack. Field Marshal von Bock therefore concluded that a withdrawal 
over a large area was not possible, as it would not enable the troops to improve 

These figures in the "enemy situation report', 1 Dec. 194 i ) KTB OKW i. to 7 <; (107) The 

?^T*T%"* Wim£r fi8htine ° f R£d *<™ "nts^y 

prisoners and the Regulation on operations by the troops i n the winter', issued by die People's 
Cornrnissaria, for Defence of die USSR on 4 Mar. ,04,, which was attached in trans aZ to 

^rSS^^r^f ' ' I' ^ S ° Viet !forCCS 3S ° f DCC " ^ »• 564 above)- 

Tut ■ i 3 figUres frcm thc enem y siu «"™ report' of 1 Dec. 1041 were rather 
Z Pol r h f ' S CV .T * C d " aiIed calculati< >" s in 'Kriegswehrmachf. 1, was assumedTa 
t Jr!^ g '°? T"^ -° T S ?, the Caucasus * «° ,fi g h t on a British front, as i, consisted of 
former prisoners (taken during the Red Army's advance into Poland in 1939). Cf report of Q Sem 
1941 (see text above at n. 437). ' 
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their position. There was thus no alternative to standing fast, but this was 
feasible only if replacements were provided immediately.' 8 ' 

The immediate problem, however, was to prevent a collapse of the front as 
a result of massive enemy penetrations. As reserves were lacking, all units were 
to be ordered not to disengage if that would endanger neighbouring units. 
This order, however, would quickly produce a conflict between the interests of 
the armies and of the armoured groups. Finding a solution required a strong 
hand and seemed to be possible only by subordinating some units to others. 
On 8 December Bock therefore transferred command authority over Ar- 
moured Groups 3 and 4 to the commander of Armoured Group 4, Colonel- 
General Hoepner.s 85 

The withdrawal of the armoured groups was to be completed on 10 Decem- 
ber. In this regard the transport centre of Klin, through which large numbers 
of troops would have to pass, was of extreme importance. South of Kalinin 
Ninth Army had to fight costly defensive battles; on the right wing of the army 
group, withdrawal battles of Second Army against attacks from the area of 
Tula and on the northern flank proceeded according to plan. 

On 8 December enemy attacks became so strong that Bock had to consider 
a withdrawal on the left wing and as far as the centre of Fourth Army to a 
shortened line from Ruza via Volokolamsk to Staritsa, which would involve 
great losses of material and equipment. 

All armies reported that the envisaged positions could not be held with 
available infantry forces. They — and especially Second Army, whose com- 
mander-in-chief, General Schmidt, was aware that his position was the most 
critical point of the entire front — demanded the immediate bringing up of 
reserves and replacements.' 8 ' But now the enemy had seized the initiative and 
proceeded to drive a wedge into the army's thinly held front, which could lead 
to the encirclement of Army Group Centre and Army Group South. Such 3 
concentrated thrust could not be stopped with seven weakened infantry div- 
isions. If the railway line between Orel and Kursk were lost, the army would 
be split in two and could no longer be supplied. As a withdrawal of the entire 
army along the Orel-Bryansk railway was not feasible, Second Army com- 
mand was of the opinion that, if Second Armoured Army retreated at the same 

s" Bock, Tagebuch, 121 ff. (5, 6 Dec. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. Here 'holding the original 
position' meant holding the line ordered on 5 Dec. on the left wing of the army group and the 
Don-Shat position of Second Armd. Array, as well as consolidation of the positions of Second 
Army east of Kursk and Orel . Kluge advocated a slow withdrawal to gain time to prepare positions 
and remove artillery, wounded, and captured equipment properly: BA-MA RH 19 11/ 122, fos. 
39 ff. 

H.Gr. Mitte/Ia, 8 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 ll/i 22. This was very much against Reinhardt's 
wishes, for such transfers involved considerable inconvenience for the persons affected. Cf. 
Rcinhardt, Moskau, 206-7; Chales de Beaulieu, Hoepner, 2 [6. 

* H.Gr. Mitte/Ia, KTB, 8-12 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 II/122, also for the following. Cf. the 
Annexe Vol., No. 20. The primary task of Second Army was to secure the vital transport routes 
for supplying the inner wings of Army Groups Centre and South. For an assessment of the 
situation of Second Army see BA-MA RH 19 11/127, fos. 273 ff. (10 Dec. 1941). 
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cow S bUly thCm ' n snow - c °vered fields and forests near Mos- 

In considering the risks of foreseeable great losses of weapons and equip- 
ment ln a rapld Wlthdrawal of jn Qu equip 

con ainmem actions and retreats, Bock and Kluge on /o December came to 
Ae cone usion that the Ime proposed by the Army High Command was not far 
enough from the front and that fighting conditions there, compared with the 
present hne, would be worse, as it could not be fortified quickly The German 

Group Sou* we're tarred Z a ^ * ^ ^ Div ' * nd ,W ° ° f *™y 

Z p ■ Gr ^ itte/ l a \ KTB : 8 Dec - BA " MA '9 ii/im. pp. siff. 

' Report Fourth Army headquarters I c , 9 Dec. ,94,,' BA-MA RH 1 g W i2J , fo . 2?0 . 
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forces would therefore either have to fight where they were or carry out a large- 
scale withdrawal. Bock fully realized that a large-scale withdrawal might reach 
a dimension far beyond that for which he could accept military responsibil- 
ity.' 87 The commander-^n-chief of the army, briefed orally by Haider, replied 
that both he and Hitler were aware of the difficult situation and that everything 
would be done to provide troops and supplies. 588 

In addition to the scant help to be obtained from bringing up weak reserves, 
the increasingly critical situation of Second Army required the intervention of 
parts of Second Armoured Army on 1 1 December. Bock therefore decided to 
place Second Army temporarily under the command of Second Armoured 
Army and thus to make Guderian responsible for holding the area.* This 
'army group' was given the task of halting the enemy along the general line 
from Kursk to the areas around Novosil and Aleksin, if not sooner. The make 
shift system of filling gaps with practically immobile and exhausted troops 
along the entire front was bound to lead to a rapid collapse; moreover, 
individual units no longer had the mental or physical stamina to offer resist- 
ance, let alone counter-attack. On 13 December Field Marshal von Kluge 
added his support to a withdrawal in a single large movement, and to the 
abandoning of material if that were necessary to save the troops.s" 

During his visit to Bock's headquarters the same day, Brauchitsch con- 
firmed that he was aware of all reports on the condition of the troops and 
agreed with Bock in his new view. There was nothing left but to give the order 
to withdraw; otherwise the army group would go to pieces. The following day 
Guderian presented his assessment of the situation to Brauchitsch in Roslavl 
and received permission to withdraw to the line between the Susha and the 
Oka. He initiated this movement immediately. 5 " The result of this conversa- 
tion, conducted in the absence of Field Marshal von Kluge, was evidently not 
co-ordinated with the army group command. There an order had been re- 
ceived from Hider to propose a line which, in the opinion of the army group, 
could be held. He would then discuss it with Brauchitsch when he returned.^ 1 

H.Gr. Mitte/Ia, KTB, 10 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 H/I22, Fo. 79— there also Bock's letter 
to the C.-in-C. of the army with the demand for immediate replacements. 

s* 8 Ibid., fo. 87. A total of 7 convalescent battalions of 41 companies and 34 battalions in waiting 
(staffs) of [54 companies were to be sent to the front immediately, of which the divisions affected, 
in so far as they received replacements, were to be given one convalescent company and one 
company in waiting each. Moreover, after the survey of the Army High Command ordered in 
Directive No. 39 had been submitted, Hitler released three divisions from the west for Army 
Group Centre. For the organization of replacements for each army see BA-MA RH 19 II/127, fos. 
I 6iff. 

J"? On the basis of experience Bock expected this transfer, as with Arnid. Group 4, to make the 
commander more willing to move forces to threatened sectors. As of 12 Dec, the large formation 
was referred to as 'Army Group Guderian'. Criticism in Bock, Tagebuch, 171 (12 Dec. 1941), BA- 
MAN 22/9; H.Gr. Mitte/Ia, KTB, 12 Dec. 1941, fos. 97-8, BA-MA RH 19 H/122; ibid., 13 Dec., 
fos. 106-7. 

3«° Bock, Tagebuch, 173 (13 Dec. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. 
mi Guderian, Panzer Leader, 125-6. 

" ! H.Gr. Mitte/Ia, KTB, 13 Dec. 1941 (as in n. 589 above). During this visit Bock suggested 
to the C.-in-C. that he seek a replacement for him, as he still had not recovered from his illness: 
Bock, Tagebuch, 173 (13 Dec. 1941}, BA-MA N 22/9. 
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Brauchitsch himself had come to the conclusion that a withdrawal of the army 
group to the line from Kursk to the Volga reservoir (via Orel, Medyn, Gzhatsk, 
and Rzhev) was inevitable. And the centra! sector of the army group, which 
had suffered relatively few attacks, would not be able to hold its position if the 
front on the wings were abandoned.* 5 " 

In his first decision, obtained through his Wehrmacht adjutant, Colonel 
Schmundt, during Brauchitsch's visit to the front, Hider agreed to a straight- 
ening of the front at Klin and Kalinin and to Guderian's withdrawal But 
nothing was to be abandoned and there were to be no withdrawals until the 
most vital preparations had been made in the new lines in the rear,™ This 
order was in complete agreement with the views that Bock and Kluge had 
been advocating until that day. 

Hitler's decision therefore clearly permitted local withdrawals under enemy 
pressure, but not unless a new line to the rear had been prepared The line 
envisaged by Bock was to be fortified and occupied by security troops from the 
rear to the extent necessary to stop a Soviet attack there if the army group 
should be overrun. Again a directive from Hitler had been tied to conditions 
winch did not exist and which neither Hitler himself nor the Army High 
Command could bring about in the short term. On the contrary, it soon 
became clear that Hitler was not thinking about strengthening a line in the rear 
by bringing up troops; instead, their task would be to hold the front. 

Immediately after Brauchtisch's conversations with Kluge and Guderian 
had become known and after the order to prepare for the retreat had been 
received, the commander-in-chief of Second Army, Schmidt, reported to the 
army groups* that the line ordered ahead of the railway line between Kursk 
and Orel could not be held unless the enemy made serious tactical mistakes 
and there was no indication of that. Because of the crucial role of the positions 
held by Second Army for the entire eastern front, the decision must finally be 
taken to use all available aircraft to bring up sufficient reserves quickly from 
Germany. Moreover, the armies formerly well equipped for attack should 
immediately transfer units and army troops to the points of the main defensive 
effort. Troops from the army in the west and the training army should replace 
the spent units; all limits on weapons and vehicles should be scrapped These 
measures had to be carried out in spite of any consequences for the later 
conduct of the war as a whole. Schmidt also demanded 'maximum-scale' 
operations of the Luftwaffe in support of the army. The Red Army, he 
observed, was making its final efforts with newly created and poorly armed 
units and had been successful. 'In spite of the urgent situation we are still not 
making an all-out effort.' In the long term only a counter-attack could restore 
a secure front for the army. While Hitler and Haider wished to maintain the 

« Teletype message H.Gr. Mine to Second Army, 9 Dec, BA-MA RH 19 II/, 27, fo 260 and 
order of 15 Dec. 1941, ibid., fos. 337 FT. ' ^' 

■»?■ £' G Lv ittC/ .^ KTB ' '1 D " C -, 194 '' BA " MA ™ '9 »""> «»■ 110-iij Reinhardt, Moskau, 
317, for additional decisions by Hitler cf. sect. II.i.iQj) at nn. 604 ff , 613 

*» AOK J/Ia No. 679/41, 15 Dec. , 94 ,, to C.-in-C. of Army Group Centre, BA-MA RH 1 o II/ 
E27» ios. 334"- 
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substance of a future offensive army despite all the assistance provided for 
the armies in the east, Schmidt, no doubt in agreement with all generals of the 
eastern front, virtually demanded the renunciation of the next summer offens- 
ive in order to deal wjth the present emergency. Moreover, the air war against 
Britain should be virtually wound down. 

The decision promised by Hitler on the withdrawal of the front of Army 
Group Centre, after he had received Brauchitsch's report on the situation on 
the eastern front, was to have the character of a binding order with far- 
reaching consequences for the entire German army in the east. It therefore 
required further deliberations. First, on 15 December, Army Group Centre 
received permission to withdraw Armoured Groups 3 and 4 and the right wing 
of Ninth Army to the position Ruza-Volokolamsk-Staritsa. There was no 
dispute about this decision, as it had been agreed upon after numerous 
telephone conversations. But Hitler still had not taken a decision about a 
further withdrawal to the line from Kursk to Orel, Kaluga, Gzhatsk, and 
Rzhev.s* 

While the withdrawal of the left wing of the army group had now been 
definitely decided upon, Hitler did not take a corresponding decision about its 
right wing until 16 December, as the latter's retreat would significantly affect 
the position of Army Group South. Nevertheless, Kluge and Bock were agreed 
that XXXXIII Army Corps should be withdrawn to the west, but in no case 
beyond the Oka. At 1.10 p.m. on 15 December, however, Guderian reported 
that the corps had to withdraw to a position west of Aleksin beyond the Oka 
and then to the line Begatkov-Pastove. 

This retreat exposed the right flank of Fourth Army and forced it to 
withdraw too. At Guderian's urging, Kluge therefore placed 137th Infantry 
Division at the disposal of XXXXIII Army Corps, but on 16 December, 
because of an enemy penetration near Serpukhov that led to a crossing of the 
Protva and the Oka, he had to use those parts that had not yet been transferred 
(a third) to support XIII Army Corps. 

Until this point Army Group Centre command had been able to direct 
evacuations and withdrawals required by local tactical necessity in such a way 
that serious losses through encirclement of troops left behind after enemy 
penetrations had been avoided. This method placed a severe burden on the 
confidence of the soldiers in their leaders and on their discipline, which was 

The entry in the war diary of Army Group Centre under isDec, 12.10 p.m., seems doubtful 
(BA-MA RH 19 11/122, fo. 124). According to this entry, Heusinger informed Greiffenberg that 
Hitler had approved both movements. The same day, however, Haider made notes at noon of 1 
conversation with Greiffenberg, according to which Jodl had informed him (Greiffenberg) that no 
withdrawals were to be carried out where the front could be held; 'no retiring before all prepara- 
tions are completed' (Haider, Diaries, 1357). This fact is recorded clearly in Heusinger's report to 
Haider shortly thereafter. The directive of the army group to the armies, 15 Dec, 10.00 p.m. (No. 
311 1/41, BA-MA RH 19 H/127, fo. 343), also mentioned that units affected would be informed of 
the decision on the withdrawal 'of the rest of the front to the line from Kaluga to Gzhatsk and 
Rzhev envisaged by the army group'. There can be no question that Hitler might have withdrawn 
approval on 16 Dec. Cf. Reinhardt, Moskau, 217. 
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based on their acceptance of the need to make great sacrifices. The situation 
couid be remedied only by the bringing up of fresh forces, whose assignment 
would be decided upon by Hitler alone, as the army had long since exhausted 
its own reserves. 

As explained, the directives of 8 December assumed that sufficient time 
remained to bring up convalescent battalions and battalions in waiting, to 
transfer several units from the western to the eastern front, and at the same 
time to construct winter positions there. 

After receipt of the earlier alarming reports, on 14 December Hitler had 
himself bnefed by his adjutant, who had accompanied Brauchitsch during the 
latter's visit to Army Group Centre. Colonel Schmundt informed Hitler that 
he had the impression that there was no time to lose, and Hitler reacted 
immediately without waiting for the report of the commander-in-chief of the 
army or consulting the chief of the general staff. That same night he sum- 
moned the commander of the replacement army and demanded a report on 
units that could be flown to the front immediately. Goring was also included 
in the consultations so as to speed up the organizational preparations for the 
entire transport sector. On 16 December the head of the Wehrmacht transport 
department, Lieutenant-General Rudolf Gercke, who was responsible for rail 
transport, was ordered together with Goring to initiate immediately the dis- 
patch of the fighting units of the divisions named by Fromm and of the 
battalions in waiting to the front. 5 ' 7 

From the replacement army, troops with a strength of four and a half 
divisions were to be prepared to move-the Walkiire divisions. In addition, 
Hitler ordered the transfer of five divisions from the western front, a measure 
that had already been envisaged on 8 December,** An additional four div- 
isions were to be made available from the forces in the Balkans; the Italians 
and Bulgarians were to take over the occupation duties there, except in areas 
of great significance for the war economy ,w 

From Germany itself, additional troops who could 'build, protect, and fight' 
in some form were to be equipped for winter combat and sent to the eastern 
front. The Luftwaffe was to make available immediately four combat 
Gruppen, a Gruppe of Me nos, and five transport Gruppen for VIII Air 

S T< r! eph0n X b, T fing ° f " alder b V Bfi^chitsch on I4 Dec . and immediate orEan j zat j ona , 
preparations of the Army H.gh Command in agreement with the Wehrmacht High Command as 
he basis for Hitler's demons: Haider, Diaries, ,355, ,357 (, 4 , , 5 Dec. ,94.). TO. proc edu 
hows how far Hnler had already taken over the functions of the C.-in-C. of the army" and also 
dial only Haider s apparatus could guarantee the organizational execution of such orders 
Brauchitsch s .mminent collapse had been obvious for some weeks, so that Haider ureed his 
replacement on 4 Dec: Haider, Diaries, 13K1; cf. also sect. II.i. ife) at n. 608 

38 H,,1 « * on 16 Dec. that he could not send everything out into the winter just because 

the enemy had achieved a few penetrations in the sector of Army Group Centre referred not to a 
refusal to send troops but to bringing troops back for "winter rest'. Cf. conversation between Bock 
MikwTa T94 '' KTE ' HGr ' Mi " e ' BA_MA *** 19 W ' f °- ' 3,; Rei «hardt, 

s« Hitler's order, written out as: Chef OKwTWFSt/L. No. 442174/41, 15 Dec 1941, KTB OKW 
1. 10S3 (109). 
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Corps or for the air transport of the battalions in waiting. The 218th Infantry 
Division was to be pulled out from Denmark and replaced by local units. 

Hitler's operational decisions for the conduct of the fighting of 15 December 
and the following days were based on the assumption that these orders, 
intended to provide considerable reinforcements for the eastern front, would 
be carried out rapidly and unconditionally. At noon on 16 December Haider 
informed Army Group Centre about Hitler's imminent directive to the effect 
that the approved withdrawal movements of the left wing, of Armoured 
Groups 3 and 4, and of Ninth Army were to be carried out only 'if there is no 
alternative'. Guderian's army group was to employ all available reserves to 
close the breaches north of Livny and west of Tula and then to hold the line 
from Livny to Dubna and Aleksin. Fourth Army was not to retreat 'one 
step'.* * 

At first Field Marshal von Bock could only answer that he had no reserves 
left; he requested that his answer be reported to Hitler immediately. Quite 
logically, he passed on to the armies the essential points of Hitler's directive as 
he had received them from Haider, but maintained the order for the construc- 
tion of rear-area defensive positions along the line from Orel to Kursk, 
Gzhatsk, and Rzhev. All preparations for a withdrawal to that line were to be 
continued. When Colonel Schmundt informed him that night that Hitler, 
bypassing the Army High Command, would take all decisions personally 
immediately after hearing Bock's views, Bock replied that he had already 
reported the relevant developments to the commander-in-chief of the army 
on 13 December and that Hitler would now have to decide whether the 
army group was to stand and fight or withdraw. In either case there was the 
danger that the army group would 'go to pieces', for in the event of a 
withdrawal to an unprepared and not significantly shorter position (the line 
ordered by Hitler), the promised reserves would arrive too late to play a 
decisive role. 6 "' 

Without mentioning the ordered rear-area line, Bock explained why the 
position stipulated by Hitler was untenable and added that, because of the lack 
of fuel and the condition of the horses, heavy equipment and artillery would 
have to be abandoned. Moreover, he was troubled by the thought that the 
troops would withdraw even further and not obey orders to halt. 

This was the main problem for the army group command. Not only among 
the men themselves had there been signs of panic, a horror of tanks, and a 

*» H.Gr. Mitte/Ia, KTB, 16 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 11/122, fo. 129. 

Ibid., 16 Dec. 1 94 1 . Schmundt established that the Army High Command had not sent the 
alarming reports on to Hitler. Bock therefore retransmitted the text and thus created the same 
situation as in Army Group South and First Armd. Army on 30 Nov. 194 1 . Cf. sect. II.i. ! (c) at n. 
329. The question as to the extent to which reports from the army group and the armies went 
directly to Hitler cannot be answered conclusively. It should be remembered that the Army High 
Command tried to keep control of the army; at the same time there was proven co-operation 
between Harder and Jodl, and it was Jodl who selected the reports to be submitted. Hitler also 
received information from the Luftwaffe operations staff. 
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collapse of order; even the commanders of armies, corps, and divisions were 
no longer always 'under control' when it was a case of saving their exhausted 
troops. On 16 December Colonel-General Guderian had an opportunity to 
inform Schmundt that the fate of the army would be at stake unless replace- 
ments and fresh forces were speedily sent to the front. He requested that this 
should be reported directly to Hitler. 601 

When the advance briefing on the content of Hitler's expected directive 
reached Second Army at 1.30 p.m., Guderian observed that that order could 
not be carried out; the army was no longer capable of mounting more than 
limited thrusts. He therefore ordered a further withdrawal. The Upa position, 
reached on the evening of 16 December, could be held for a day or two, but 
on the whole a withdrawal beyond the Susha-Oka sector was necessary. He 
informed the commander-in-chief of the army group of his views and the 
measures he had taken and received from him a confirmation that Hitler 
insisted on his order being carried out in spite of Schmundt's report. Hitler 
himself contacted Guderian during the night. He acknowledged the difficulty 
of Guderian's situation, but the front had to be held under all circumstances. 
The armoured army should attempt to reach a new position that could be 
reinforced. He assured Guderian that he would do everything to help the 
army. Replacements, three twin-engined fighter Gruppen of the Luftwaffe, 
and fresh divisions from the west would be brought up.** 

Beyond the measures initiated, however, an immediate success was not to 
be expected from this direct contact between Guderian and Hitler. On the 
other hand, only thirty-five minutes later Field Marshal von Bock ordered that 
in future any withdrawal from division level upward would require his per- 
sonal approval. 6 " 4 

Hitler's decision, of which he informed Brauchitsch and Haider in the night 
of 16-17 December, was based largely on the same arguments as those 
exchanged between Bock and Kluge, which Bock had presented to Hitler and 
which, in Hitler's judgement, justified the ' great gamble' of risking the loss of 
Army Group Centre. He hoped to overcome this danger with an iron will and 
by transferring all available fighting forces to the east. On 16 December he 
ordered that Army Group North could withdraw to the Volkhov, but then this 

leader, 125-6. In the followmg days Bock used the term "Fiihrer psychoses' to Guderian and 
Hoepner; these had to be overcome: H.Gr. Mitte/Ia, KTB, 18 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH t 9 II/122, 

2. Pz_Armee/Ia, KTB, .6 Dec. 1941, 3.00 a.m., BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 277; Guderian (Panzer 
Leader, 126) is wrong: on 9 Dec. 5 convalescent companies and 5 battalions in waiting of 21 
companies were promised; the convalescent battalion was to arrive on 13 Dec ■ BA-MA RH 10 IV 
MA RH 21-2/t 879 remark ° nly refcr IO ^ te!ephone convmation wi* Hitler, given in BA- 

a7 H No ' 3,47/4,1 BA " MA 3, " 2/v - h should °e remembered that in 

additwn to the hold-out order' the directive of the army group and the order of Second Armd 
Army to fortify rear-area positions were in effect. The same was true in the other armies The 
discrepancies between these directives and orders led to constant reports that an order could not 
be carried out. 
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new front was to be defended to the last man. 611 ' Army Group South was to 
hold its entire front and, after the imminent capture of Sevastopol, provide 
reserves from the Crimea. 

Army Group Centre; was to proceed from the realization that large with- 
drawal movements could not be carried out because of the total loss of heavy 
weapons they would involve: 'By the personal engagement of commanders-in- 
chief and all commanders and other officers, the troops are to be forced to 
defend their positions fanatically, regardless of any enemy breakthroughs on 
the flanks or in the rear.' The purpose of such resistance was to gain time to 
bring up reinforcements from the west and from Germany itself. Only when 
reserves had reached the positions in the rear could a withdrawal to them be 
considered. 

Beyond the measures Hitler had ordered, the commander-in-chief of the 
army ordered Army Group South on the left wing of Sixth Army to provide 
forces to take the pressure off Second Army near Kursk. 

As of 1 January 1942, five infantry divisions were to be transferred to Army 
Group Centre at one-week intervals. Moreover, regiments, battalions, and 
'raiding parties' consisting of home-defence troops from Germany were also to 
be sent east. Whatever could be dispensed with elsewhere was to be sent to the 
front by air. 6 " 6 

All these transports were affected by weather conditions and other difficul- 
ties which could not be overcome overnight. The army group did not expect 
help to arrive in time, and Field Marshal von Kluge offered to explain to Hitler 
the conflict between the order to hold the front and the means left to the army 
group. His aim was to achieve a more flexible conduct of the defence. Field 
Marshal von Bock, however, advised against such a trip to Hitler. 6 " 7 

Now Hitler returned to Bock's request to be relieved of his duties for 
reasons of health and, through the commander-in-chief of the army, suggested 
that he submit a request for leave of absence, which was approved. 608 Kluge 
assumed command of Army Group Centre. 

The following day, 19 December 194 1, Hitler also relieved the commander- 
in-chief of the army of his duties. Field Marshal von Brauchitisch had been 
seriously ill several times during the past few weeks, but an additional reason 

^ Hitler's 'hold-out order', drawn up as OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (I Op) No. 442182/41, 16 Dec. 
1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 578, according to a draft of operations dept., 15 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 
2/v. 1327, fos. 90-1. Briefing of Army Group Centre with all envisaged transfers of troops in KTB 
OKW i. 1084-5 (mo), copy Army High Command, 18 Dec. 1941. 

<"* Poiice and military guard units, Labour Service, and other rear-area services. See e.g. 
Winterstein and Jacobs, General Memdl, 59 ff. On the use of the Luftwaffe units cf. sect. 11.1.2(b) 
at n. 891 (Boog). 

*" Hitler's arguments were also his own, and he could therefore expect that no new decisions 
in favour of the army group would be taken: H.Gr. Mitte/Ia, KTB, 18 Dec. 1941,6). 144, BA-MA 
RH 19 II/122. 

*°* Bock, Tagebuch, 179-80 (17, 18 Dec. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. Bock seems not to have meant 
this very seriously; he was more concerned about securing a statement by Hitler that he had not 
relieved him because of failure. That was indeed not the case, otherwise Hitler would not have 
made Bock C.-in-C. of Army Group South a little later. 
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for his inability to meet the demands of his post was that, besides constant 
arguments to find compromises between Hitler's directives and the intentions 
ot the genera! staff, new tensions were arising from the fact that the command- 
ers m the field were increasingly making demands which he did not actually 
have the power to approve. TTiough only indirectly connected with the crises 
of command at the front, Brauchitsch's dismissal marked the conclusion of a 
conflict that had been smouldering ever since the debate about the senior 
command structure of the Wehrmacht before the war. To describe that 
conflict would go beyond the scope of the present study. It should be noted, 
however, that Hitler's purpose in removing Brauchitsch was quite certainly 
not to eliminate a possible representative of the internal resistance or to deal 
with military ^subordination, as had to be assumed initially in the case of 
Rundstedt. In Hitler's eyes Brauchitsch was simply a man who had failed to 
inform him and to react fast enough in a crisis. That he himself was respon- 
sible for this failure and, with his intervention in all matters concerning the 
held army from the planning of operations down to tactical details, had 
constandy countermanded Brauchitsch's orders was surely due in the final 
analysis to his desire to command the army even at the functional level But 
neither the commanders-in-chief at the front nor the chief of the Army 
General Staff, not to mention other advisers, seem to have regarded 
Brauchitsch as indispensable. Hitler's demands that he be informed directly 
about developments at the front, and the acceptance of operational directives 
bypassing the Army High Command, show that the army had begun to adjust 
to the wishes of its supreme commander,*^ 

To Hitler a commander-in-chief of the army must have seemed unneces- 
sary. He took the operational decisions himself; he kept the apparatus of the 
general staff; and he already communicated directly with front commanders in 
difficult situations. He had just now 'shown' the army that he alone knew how 
to overcome all obstacles, mobilize the defence potential of the country, and 
put the Luftwaffe in the right place. The 'buffer' between the front and Hitler 
between Haider and Hitler, and in the final analysis between friction-points in 
the structure of the army itself, was worn out. In addition to his many other 
functions, Hitler now took over this one, but not in its entirety. 

Formally, the process was accomplished by Hitler's declaration of ig De- 
cember 194 1 that he had decided to take over direct command of the army 
himself.*- He placed the chief of the Army General Staff immediately under 

staff rf^?™™ r^T"^, ^^ l ° Hi " £r; ^ miKtary oppositi <> n P rimari 'y >" *<= 
I h-^T °T P . C £ n AV? dealt Wlth a subse «^=nt volume of the present work. 

On 6 " Lot" ™ ^ ' 5 fi there 3,SO thC fol,owiB * !ctte - bv ^ Haider. 

On 6 Dec. 1 940, as a result of an mcident, Hitler had demanded the concentration of the conduct 
of the war as a whole m the Wehrmacht operations staff: KTB OKm. 2,5. Cf. also Jodl's effonf 
ev,de„t m the memorandum on the continuation of the war gainst Britain Tbid 21 2 The 

~ n rf f ' a< ?i Utam ' Maj - EnEe '' that Schmundt had P ressed to take over 

command of the army himself cannot be considered decisive when compared with Haider's role 
<n this development. Cf. KTB OKWi. i8oe. 
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himself and transferred all other powers of the Army High Command as the 
highest command and administrative authority to the chief of the Wehrmacht 
High Command, Field Marshal Keitel, who was to exercise them on his 
behalf. This first directive was overridden as early as 21 December, when 
Hitler reserved the right to issue direct orders concerning fundamental ques- 
tions to the chief of army armament programmes and commander of the 
training army, as well as to the head of the army personnel office. Moreover, 
Hitler reserved the right to use his adjutants for special tasks, as he had done 
before; they were to maintain close contact with a newly established office 
called the 'Army High Command Staff'. This staff was the former adjutant's 
office of the commander-in-chief of the army. It now served to co-ordinate 
army matters within the framework of KeitePs overall activities. It was to 
maintain contact with the chief of the Army General Staff and remained an 
office of the army which, in economic matters, was attached to the general 
staff. 

Along with all his new burdens, the chief of the Army General Staff, who 
was the person most strongly affected by these changes, evidently saw an 
opportunity for himself to bring about decisions immediately that affected the 
conduct of the war as a whole, a chance of wielding influence in a manner 
approaching that of a theoretical 'chief of the Reich general staff'. On 31 
December, however, Keitel effectively blocked such ambitions by ordering 
that in official communications between the Army High Command and the 
Wehrmacht High Command on all questions affecting the Wehrmacht as a 
whole, in military or non-military areas, alt submissions and reports for Hitler 
were to be channelled exclusively through the relevant office and departmental 
heads of the Wehrmacht High Command. 

An indication of Haider's possible ambition was a letter he wrote on 25 
December 1941 to the commanders-in-chief of the army groups, armies, and 
armoured armies, the commanders of the armoured groups, and the military 
governors on Brauchitsch's departure. 'To prevent rumours', Haider empha- 
sized that Brauchitsch had been seriously ill, and his physical decline had also 
affected his mental vigour. For that reason he had requested Hitler to relieve 
him of his duties and grant him leave of absence. Hitler had also granted 
furlough to Field Marshals von Bock and von Rundstedt for reasons of health, 
'after a personal, cordial exchange of views'. Haider explained that Hitler's 
assumption of command represented a clear strengthening of the position of 
the army: 'We can and should be proud that the Fiihrer himself is now at the 
head of our army.' 

Hitler had already taken over de facto the most important activity of the 
commander-in-chief of the army, the selection of personnel to fill the senior 
military positions, as the relief of the commander-in-chief of Army Group 
South, without previous consultation with Brauchitsch, had demonstrated. 
That Hitler would carry out such measures without considering earlier meri- 
torious service became evident on 20 December 1941, when Guderian, whom 
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t^X^:tTJj [6it :' report : d that he was not » *™ 

niuer s noid-on order verbatim to his units *" 

Several factors were involved in this decision. To explain them it is necess 
ary to cons.der the decision itself more closely On the oneWf r T 

t jlnS^ZriZ ^ Keitd J ° d1 ' 1Camt ° f 

j>«ween Hitler and Gudenan concerning an attack by 3rd and 4 th Armoured 

Dn,,ons des lg ned to dispose of enemy forces near Aleksin and OdTevo - 
Gudenan reacted both actions. At the same time he transferred 4 th AnTured 
Division to the area of Orel and 3rd Armoured Division souti ofSZS 
as a reserve^ He seems to have reported neither action to the an^y g ou P 
for on 20 December the group ordered that such rest and reSlftatbn 
measures were to be reported in advance.-. In the further pknn n E of 
withdrawa movements Guderian, as described, while under he ommand 
of Field Marsha von Bock, refused to be deflected from his pu ~ and 
De emir ° f a " H ' tler " ° rderS ' referred t0 Brauchitsch's conl o 



As he agreed with Guderian and also enjoyed Hitler's confidence, Bock had 
shown generosity and had even managed to cope with the difficulties pre 
sented by the team of Guderian and Kluge, without having to resor to ha3 
direct orders m deahng with either of the two men. The fact mat seSineTo 
understand Guderian, he occasional* exchanged views with Haider bout 

*r, r kntleS ' WS a " itude l ° wards «M«y obedience did no 
affect his high opinion of Guderian's ach.evemems as a military col X 

; : hanged with **** appoi — - ^z^-^ 

On i 9 December Kluge briefed Haider in detail on the situation including 

h^v?,^ P !r trati0n ° n right 0f Fourth Army, which Kltge 
T^re sit LTf " ^ °* m ° Untain Ludwig KObX 

There shortly before m conversation with Hitler, Guderian had rejected 7n 

GudeSn's ' and , 4th Arm ° Ured DivisbnS - Hitl - -s a d so re ' a e ; f e of 
Gudenan s requests to be permitted to withdraw to the prepared intermediate 
posmons and of the* rejection by Ha.der. Moreover, on this ven IThM r 
repeatedly ruled that no line was to be abandoned vo.unta il y unti "hfh d 
been mformed that behind that line new positions had been prepared^ It t 

™ e H aSt ? n : Shing *" HitlCr Sh ° u!d have '^ened to Guderi n' 
reports and proposals for several hours and have tried to convince h,m"a" it 

^77- Already on , 7 Dec Guderian had fl=,1v r^ i u L 9 ' DeC ' ' 94 '> BA " MA 2I " 
division level or above 0^*",^^,^*^°^ B ° Ck 5 0rd f E0 -« S a, 

Armd. Army, ,7 Dec. t 94 , a PP™val. Cf. the above-men coned war diary of Second 

21 Cf ' H ^ Ider ' Diarits, 1364 ('Situation at Dubna') 

Haider, Dmnes, 1369-70 (20 Dec. 1941). " 
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was absolutely necessary to hold the line that had been reached, in spite of the 
great losses involved. 

The lengthy instructions about details of the conduct of the fighting at the 
front as well as the basic, guidelines for the behaviour, equipment, and supplies 
of the troops, down to the encirclement of Leningrad and the matter of 
protective covering for locomotives, clearly show the topics which dominated 
Hitler's attention that day. His suggestions, instructions, and orders, which, 
with regard to the solution of technical and personnel problems, came at least 
six months too late, were transmitted to the Army High Command the 
following day by teletype in a 'Summary of the tasks of the army for the 
immediate future'. 6 '* Again, and not for the last time, Hitler ordered positions 
to be held and defended to the last man, in order to gain time to improve the 
transport system and bring up reserves, remove equipment that could be 
repaired, and strengthen the rear lines by constructing strong points. All forces 
available in Germany and the west were to be directed to the eastern front, 
winter clothing for the troops was to be taken off prisoners and local civilians, 
and possible quarters for the advancing enemy were to be destroyed in areas 
to be evacuated. 6 '* 

Moreover, in this directive the greater use of allied forces, already suggested 
in Hitler's directive of 15 December, was taken up again and explained in 
greater detail. Now Italy, Hungary, and Romania were to be induced 'to 
provide strong forces for 1942 in good time, so that they can be brought up 
before the snow melts and can march to the front'. 

Problems which arose in the totally unprepared war economy as a result of 
call-ups and personnel transfers were to be solved by the use of prisoners of 
war, foreign civilian workers, and not least by forced labour in the concentra- 
tion camps. 6 ' 7 This part of the directive was already concerned with prepara- 
tions for the summer offensive of 1942. Let us return now to the acute crisis 
of December 1941. 

Hitler's order forbidding a withdrawal of the front, even in case of threaten- 
ing encirclement and the loss of troops and material that this would involve, 
was repeated not only to Guderian but also to Kluge on 20 December. It 
especially concerned the further withdrawal of Second Armoured Army on its 
northern wing to prevent the gap between it and Fourth Army near Likhvin 
from becoming a danger. Kluge reported that under certain circumstances 

"5 OKwVWFSt/Abt. L IH Op to OKH/Op.Abt., 21 Dec. 1941, KTB OKW i. 1085-6 (111). 
The version in Haider {Diaries, 1369-70) contains a reading mistake by the teletype transmission 
office. 

"* This destruction had a military purpose in so far as the German troops needed quarters and 
were concentrated there, with the result that the areas in between could not be guarded. Stalin's 
destruction orders were based on the same idea. However, thanks to their better preparation and 
equipment, the Soviet troops were not dependent on permanent structures and frequently 
exploited the gaps in the German strong-point system. Cf. the regulation on operations in the 
winter (n. 580 above). 

Cf. sect. II.vi.5 at n. 392 (Mtiller). 
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events could be stronger than the will to resist them; Hitler should realize the 
consequences. 6 ' 8 

During Guderian's absence the chief of staff of Second Armoured Army 
informed the commander of the army group that the armoured army intended 

OlT M 10 \ prepared line and t0 establi «h a rallying-position behind the 
Oka. Moreover, he reported that 3 rd and 4 th Armoured Divisions had been 
withdrawn from the front. Field Marshal von Kluge came to the not un- 
founded conclusion that Second Armoured Army wished to withdraw to a 

dZT fTml 2 ka> Referring t0 Hitler ' S order ' he ordered «J« with- 
tZVlL C ^ ?T ^F*™ Corps to be halted at 

once. When Gudenan s deputy, General Schmidt, objected that the corps no 
longer had sufficient strength to fight, Kluge replied with understanding that 
in spite of binding orders commanding generals had to act according to the 
situation and that in the event of a successful enemy breakthrough positions 
s,mply could „ot be held any longer.^The two corps were ordered to hold S 
general line from the upper Susha to east of Chern and Odoev 

All the other armies and corps of the army group reported similar intentions 
to evacuate posmons that could no longer be held, e.g. VII Army Corps, for 
which Kluge prom.sed 600 replacements and air support in the next few days, 
in addition to limited assistance from the neighbouring XX Army Corps 

The dispute about the withdrawal of Guderian's army group took place by 
telephone between Kluge and Haider during the decisive days of Guderian's 
absence. The new commander-in-chief of Army Group Centre was well aware 
that there could be no question of rigidly holding the front at any price The 
cnucal question was essentially one of authority, and Kluge was clearly an- 
gered that Gudenan-at first with Brauchitsch's consent, to which he referred 
and now having obtained a decision from Hitler-seemed to be thinking only 
of the fate of the units under his own command. The insinuation that his 
armoured army wished to withdraw to positions in the rear without fighting 

?1 . , , enan ! P T na ' inSUlt ' ud « ement > ^ a conversation with 

Colonel Schmundt, that Guderian was exhausted and too pessimistic to 
practise his command was clearly aimed at obtaining his removal 

hnC? e H r r Udenan h f u CeiVed HitIer ' S StnCt ° rder 10 hold hh Potions, he 
briefed the corps under his command on the new situation and the discontinu- 
ation of the retrograde movement. On the southern wing of Second Army the 
enemy was mounting a powerful thrust towards the Tim, threatening Kursk 
and thus the communications with Sixth Army. In the area of Kaluga an 
unexpected attack began at the same time, forcing XXXXII Army Corns to 
withdraw-something Hitler and Haider had just rejected 

But Haider still believed that the attacks of the Red Army, whose poor 
munmg and equipment he had repeatedly stressed (on the assumption that the 
Germans were superior and that Soviet successes were due only to sheer 

Z TK'? r ' f Mitte/ ^ KTB ' 20 DeC " ,94 '' BA " MA RH <<> 11/122, fos. .16-7. 

Ib.d., fos. 156ft; 2. P z .A™ e e/I a , KTB, 20 Dec. .94!, BA-MA RH 2,-2h. 277. 
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numbers), would lose momentum and that it was necessary to hold out for 
only two weeks or so. He based his view on a tactically vague assessment of the 
enemy's situation, as aerial reconnaissance provided no clear results and 
available infantry forces were not able to carry out significant reconnaissance 
because of the poor weather. 62 " 

Enemy penetrations during the following days, until the end of the year, 
repeatedly confronted Army Group Centre with the same situation, in which 
decimated divisions had to be withdrawn by the corps or were simply lost, and 
the armies were requesting authorization from the army group for retrograde 
movements already begun, with Kluge arguing with Haider and Hitler, who 
finally relented in every instance when operational encirclements seemed 
inevitable. 

These disputes with Hitler's headquarters, the results of which were con- 
stantly confronting the commanders in the field with serious conflicts of 
conscience, even extended to tactical movements, e.g. in the case of Guderian, 
who refused to obey the order forbidding him to withdraw LJII Army Corps 
and XXXXVII Armoured Corps behind the Susha-Oka line. That same day 
General Schmidt evacuated Livny on his own responsibility, which forced 
XXXXVIII Armoured Corps to withdraw behind the Tim-Sosna line, a move 
that in turn affected the entire front of Second Armoured Army. 

Kluge pointed out to Haider the necessity of a retreat by XXXXVII Ar- 
moured Corps and promised the armoured army command that he would 
obtain Hitler's approval 'provided there is a clear determination to hold the 
Oka sector'. Guderian emphasized that no interference in his command would 
change the situation and requested to be relieved of his post, adding that he 
would have no objection to defending his actions at a court martial. Kluge 
realized that the basic difference between Guderian's and Hitler's views of the 
situation was, in the long run, intolerable. 621 

This meant that the break between Hitler and Guderian was final, in spite 
of their agreement in the operational area about the measures to be taken — 
measures which Kluge also advocated vis-a-vis Haider and Hitler. The final 
disputes arose on 25 December on the question of the withdrawal of 
XXXXVII Armoured Corps and the evacuation of Chern, and because of 
Guderian's statement that he commanded his army as his conscience dictated. 
Kluge, who shared this view of a commander's responsibility, saw between it 
and the duty to carry out orders such a fundamental incompatibility that he 
informed Haider that 'either he or I [must go]'. Guderian then gave up the 
struggle and requested to be relieved of his command, which Hitler ordered 
the same day. General Schmidt took over command of the army group. 

"™ H.Gr. Mitte/Ia, KTB, 21 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 II/122, p. 172. 

*" On 25 Dec. Kluge emphasized to Haider that he was basically of the same opinion as 
Guderian: the German troops could not simply let themselves be slaughtered. The dispute is 
recorded in detail in the war diaries of Army Group Centre and Second Armd. Army. Cf. also 
Reinhardt, Moskau, 227 ff.; Guderian, Panzer Leader, l^off. 
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Although it is indisputable that the removal of a general would not have 
been effected any differently under Bratichitsch, the dismissal of Guderian 
highlighted the disappearance of the most important function of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army: to achieve and defend a consensus, especially in 
difficult situations. This was probably Haider's aim in sending several trusted 
officers to the commands at the front and in the rear areas on 21 December 
1941 so as to 'restore order and confidence'. 622 

The effects of Hitler's assumption of direct command of the army on 
Haider's position and work soon became evident. Haider's daily oral report to 
Hitler—together with the head of the Wehrmacht transport department, the 
head of Wehrmacht communications, and the general-staff officer in charge of 
supply and administration— was not only extremely time-consuming; in the 
case of direct orders it left almost no time for consultation or for the collection 
of the necessary data. 621 

Haider shared his first insights into the new style of leadership with the 
chiefs of staff of the army groups and armies,'' 2 -' who were to pass them on to 
their commanders-in-chief. In accordance with Hitler's will, the senior com- 
mands (high commands of the army, army groups, and armies) were to 
conduct their operations with stricter discipline. The principle of simply 
issuing orders to subordinate units and leaving the execution to them, it was 
argued, had sometimes led to circumstances in which the intentions of the 
higher command had been jeopardized wirJi serious effects on the situation as 
a whole. Therefore it was again necessary to issue clear, unequivocal orders. 
The higher command was to intervene decisively in detailed actions to ensure 
that the intended objective was reached: 'The soldier's duty to obey leaves no 
room for the sensibilities of subordinate commands; rather it requires the most 
rapid and best possible execution of orders as desired by the authority issuing 
them.' The Army High Command would issue its orders accordingly, and 
Haider requested that the army groups and armies should do likewise. During 
the transition to a coherent defensive front, this required that they should 
concern themselves more with the tactical details of the situation. Only in this 
way could they ensure that orders were iss tied promptly and that they did not 
become dependent on subordinate commands. 

This represented the formal confirmation of the end of one of the most basic 
German military principles, 'mission responsibility'. In effect the principle of 
providing every commander with all necessary support and equipment needed 
for him to carry out his mission independently within the framework of the 
relevant directives and orders, trusting in his sound training, character, and 
ability, had been abandoned ever since the offensive drive by the German 
army in the east had come to a halt. In fact, however, this principle of 

Haider, Diaries, 1371 (21 Dec. 1041). -»> Cf. Erfurth, Gcncrakiab, 2S 7 ff 

, f£ -L Ge " Std "'GZ / Op.Ab t . (1) No. ,00,0/42, 6 Jan. 1942 (copy), BA-MA, ,6. Armee, 
£HOS/ft. Hie individual elements of this announcement can be traced in Haider's war diary entries 
from the beginning of the war, but especially after 14 Dec. 1941. 
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command had already become a 'pious myth' with the development of 
modern communications and the increasing dependence of armies on air 
support. 

At the end of his appeal to his closest subordinates in the commands, 
Haider stressed the will and confidence of the top leadership, which would 
enable them to master the difficult situation: 'We shall master it if we firmly 
seize the reins of command without consideration for inappropriate sensi- 
bilities, if the commands are entirely frank and truthful in their reports, and if 
a single will, the will of the Fiihrer, prevails from the highest levels down to the 
soldier at the front.' 

Hider too had demanded absolute honesty in reports in his first 'basic order' 
after assuming direct command of the army. 62 5 There he stated that every 
report was a contribution to the conduct of operations and thus could provide 
an impulse for important decisions. It must therefore be inspired by love of 
truth and conscientiousness, provide the leadership with a clear picture of the 
situation, or give an unequivocal answer to questions asked. Honest reporting 
of his own failure to fulfil his tasks and of his own mistakes did credit to a 
soldier. In conclusion Hitler demanded that all persons in positions of auth- 
ority should strive to achieve compliance with these principles; on the other 
hand, subordinates should know that reports would be required only when 
they were actually necessary. 

That was a point at which the rejection of the idea of 'mission responsibility' 
overlapped with required reporting practice. The demands meant that the 
various military staffs would have to be able to provide data, position loca- 
tions, information on troop units, and similar details at any time of the day or 
night. As the completely shattered larger formations were often not able to 
provide data on the strength of their smaller units at the moment when a 
report was demanded and, moreover, requirements with regard to indispens- 
able units behind the front differed depending on their location, and no 
reporting procedure could prevent 'unclear items' from being concealed, this 
system inevitably came to resemble more and more a form of harassment, and 
those who had to carry out its provisions increasingly saw no purpose in the 
complicated procedure . t2t On the contrary, some commands seem to have 
taken the opportunity to report to Haider, often in extreme detail and at great 
length, their losses, shortages of equipment and supplies, and demands, 

"s Der Fiihrer und Oberste Befehlshaber der Wehrmacht: Grundsatzlicher Befehl iiber 
Meldewesen (The Fiihrer and Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces: Fundamental Order 
on Reporting), 26 Dec. 1941 (see n. 578 above). 

*"* With some irony the chief of staff of Army Group North transmitted these new demands, 
justified by 'a certain change' after Hitler's assumption of command of the army, to the chiefs of 
staff of Sixteenth and Eighteenth Armies on 3 Jan. (942: BA-MA, 16. Armee, 23468/8; transmis- 
sion by chief of staff of Sixteenth Army to the corps chiefs of staff on 5 Jan. 1942, BA-MA, 16. 
Armee, 2346S/6. The reports of the armies, supported by maps, were to be submitted three times 
a month and were truly colourful works of art that had to include details of forward strong points 
down to platoon level. Changes between the stipulated dates were to be reported daily: H.Gr. 
Nord/Ia, ibid. 
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repeatedly raised in vain, of which he was already aware and which often set 
in motion a time-consuming process of essentially pointless requests, rejec- 
tions, excuses, and improvisations. The fact that Hitler was now in a position 
to direct individual battalions and even tanks did not relieve field commands 
of their responsibilities, but the impression arose that, after the elimination of 
the 'intermediate level' represented by the commander-in-chief of the army, 
Hitler himself was now to blame for all grievances. Earlier excuses— best 
expressed in the phrase 'If the Fiihrer knew . . .', which had almost achieved 
the status of a slogan— could no longer be put forward. 

(iii) THE FIGHTING RETREAT OF ARMY GROUP CENTRE UNTIL THE 
STABILIZATION OF THE FRONT 

The difficulties Guderian had foreseen in bringing up 4 th Armoured Division 
under the command of XXIV Armoured Corps as a result of road condi- 
tions—deep snowdrifts which could not be kept cleared for long— prevented 
this unit from closing the gap in the front east of Likhvin. Other troops that 
had been brought up had to withdraw to Sukhinichi. By the end of the year 
LIII Army Corps also had to abandon Belev. This development created a 
broad opening for a thrust towards Sukhinichi by the attacking Soviet Forty- 
ninth and Fiftieth Armies. The way seemed to be open for the southern arm 
of the planned large-scale encirclement operation against Army Group 
Centre. 52 '' 

On the left wing of the defensive front of Army Group Centre, Ninth Army 
under Colonel-General Strauss had come to a temporary halt in the Staritsa 
position. From 25 December, however, the threat became so clear that Kluge 
considered separating the armoured units from Armoured Groups 3 and 4 to 
create a mobile reserve.** In the area of VI and XXIII Army Corps especially 
there were increasing indications of an imminent attack. The army command 
was ordered to halt before reaching the Volga-Gzhatsk line, to which it had 
requested permission to withdraw. While Kluge considered this request justi- 
fied, Haider rejected the idea of a 'middle line' between remaining in the old 
positions and early withdrawal. He still expected a large operational break- 
through which would confront the entire army group with the question of its 
own survival . i2 " 



<•" For Soviet operational plans and the organization of units for the deployment cf sect II n 
10 atn. 291 (Hofrrnann). ' ' 

M On 24 Dec. 1941 Hitler had already authorized Kluge to withdraw the centre and the rieht 
wmg of Fourth Army westwards until the danger of XIII and XII Army Corps being cut off had 
been el.mmated: OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IM) No. .755/41, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327 fo q« 
Moreover m accordance with this order, air units were to be withdrawn from the war against 
Britain and prepared for short-term service in the east, depending on the situation of Army 
dlreX ofTsDee.^ ( ° KW/WFSt/Abt - L «°P> N °- 44«43'40, in supplement to J 

" H.Gr. Mitte/Ia, KTB, 25 Dec. ,94,, BA-MA RH 19 II/, 22, fos. 208-9; Haider, Diana, .373 
(25 Dec. 1941): 'Ninth Army begins to crumble.' 
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Starting on 26 December, a major Soviet attack with strong armoured forces 
was directed against the sector held by V Army Corps. Penetrations were 
achieved, and Colonel-General Hoepner expressed his doubts as to whether it 
would be possible to hold the position there. On 26 December Colonel- 
General Strauss also reported that the enemy was in a position to penetrate his 
left wing. On 29 December the pressure on XXXXIII and LVII Army Corps 
became so strong that the army group wanted to withdraw Fourth Army and 
the corps of Armoured Group 4 on the right wing to a line from Vereya to west 
of Kaluga in order to shorten the front and create reserves. The bulk of VI 
Army Corps was wiped out near Staritsa; as of 31 December, here too a wide 
gap opened in the German front for the enemy's thrust to Rzhev. On 2 
January, even in this situation, Hitler insisted that Ninth Army should remain 
where it was. The front of XX Army Corps near Borovsk had to be held under 
all circumstances; Fourth Armoured Army had to transfer units for this 
purpose even if that endangered its own front.^ Borovsk was lost, and all 
attempts to close the gap failed. 

By this time the enemy had already achieved a breakthrough in the front of 
Ninth Army north-west of Rzhev and the army was in danger of having its rear 
lines of communication cut. But that danger was considerably greater for XX 
Army Corps north of the penetration near Borovsk, which was threatened with 
encirclement by enemy forces turning north. That would have represented a 
successful breakthrough on a broad front of a thrust aimed directly at Vyazma; 
even more serious, an inner arm for the planned great envelopment of Army 
Group Centre would have been able to achieve the desired objective. On 6 
January Colonel-General Hoepner requested permission to withdraw the 
corps, but in vain. After waiting until 8 January for authorization of the 
decision, which he considered absolutely essential, he ordered the break-out of 
his corps, which had been cut off from its supplies, at noon that day on his own 
responsibility. Neither Kluge nor Haider agreed with this step. That same 
night Hitler relieved Hoepner of his duties and demanded that he be dis- 
charged dishonourably from the army. 6 }' 

Fourth Army Headquarters next requested permission to withdraw in order 
to gain enough forces to protect the threatened main supply-route from 

From I Jan. 1942 Armd. Groups 3 and 4 were designated armoured armies; Third Armd. 
Army was placed under Ninth Army on 3 Jan. Hitler's insistence on holding Borovsk was due to 
agreement with 'his gentlemen', especially Haider, at least according to the war diary of Army 
Group Centre, BA-MA RH 19 II/122, fos. 260 ff. On the situation of Ninth Army, AOK 9/ 
Fu.Abt., KTB, I Jan.-3i Mar. 1942, BA-MA 21520/1, indicates that Col.-Gen. Straufi, with the 
consent of the army group, attempted to evade this directive by the formula 'withdrawals forced 
by the enemy'. 

T Hoepner was dishonourably discharged from the army only after 20 July 1944: Chales de 
Beaulieu, Hoepner, 242 ff. Cf. also AOK 4, KTB, BA-MA RH 20-4/28 1 ; Pz. AOK 4, KTB, BA-MA 
RH 21-4/50, both under 8 Jan. 1942. Kluge's report, like Guderian's case, pointed out that the 
order had been given independently and that it had been issued without notification to the army 
group. Hoepner's successor was Gen. Richard Ruoff, until then general commanding V Army 
Corps. The chief of staff of the armoured army, Col. Walter Chales de Beaulieu, was also relieved 
of his duties. On Hoepner in general cf. Bucheler, Hoepner, here 165 ff. 
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Roslavl to Yukhnov. 6 3* Hitler approved a withdrawal between Ugra and Luza; 
along the line Zubovo-Tavarkovo-Medyn a new front was to be established 
and secured. 

Beyond the intended use of the forces of Fourth Army, whose timely arrival 
he did not expect, Hitler also ordered units to be airlifted from the rear to 
Yukhnov or another appropriate landing-place along that road. In addition, 
units becoming available from the area north of Kaluga were to launch an 
attack in the general direction of Zubovo. 6 « 

For the moment the situation in Sukhinichi— encircled since 29 December, 
supplied by air, assigned the role of an 'Alcazar' of the eastern front in Hitler's 
view of the war and thus forbidden to surrender— remained unclear. As the 
Soviet Tenth Army did not subject the town to a thoroughly prepared assault 
but attacked it repeatedly though without success in passing, on the way to the 
operational objectives of Kirov and Vyazma, the fighting in this area continued 
until the end of January. 

On 11 January Hitler received the commander-in-chief of the army group 
before issuing a new directive for it on 12 January.'* The views of both men, 
hke that of Haider, were based on the belief that for every day that stubborn 
resistance was continued more time would be gained for restoring the situa- 
tion in the sector of Army Group Centre. The closure of existing gaps in the 
front was to be achieved by defensive and offensive measures. As in January, 
Hitler still assumed that sufficient forces could be removed from the less 
threatened sectors. 

Second Army, in whose sector the situation had unexpectedly stabilized— 
the feared offensives against Orel and Kursk had not taken place— was now 
once more under the command of Colonel-General Freiherr von Weichs, and 
was placed under Army Group South. Only the greatly weakened units of 
Higher Command XXXV remained. 

Second Armoured Army was to withdraw the strongest possible forces from 
its eastern-front sector and attack the flank of the Soviet Tenth Army near 
Sukhinichi, the objective being to reduce the size of the penetration and relieve 
pressure on Sukhinichi, whose defenders were to tie down the enemy. The 
forces of LIII Army Corps south of Belev were also to defend their positions 
'till the last possible moment'. 

The task of Fourth Army remained to keep the supply-route from Roslavl to 
Medyn open. But there too the holding of the new position was no longer 
demanded in the same terms. 
After closing the penetration north of Medyn by an attack, Fourth Army 

*" Haider, Diaries, .384-5 (8, 9 Jan. 1942); ACK '4/Ia, KTB, 8 Jan. m i, BA-MA RH 

2O-4/2O I . 

*» Fiihrer order, OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IM) No. 4200(3/42, 9 Jan. ,942, BA-MA RH 2/ 
1327, tos 96-7 For the mission of one such unit quickly thrown into battle cf. Winterstein and 
Jacobs, General Memdl, 59 ff. 

"» Haider, Diaries, ! 3 86 (n Jan. 1942); Hitler's directive: OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt (I) No 
420020/42, 12 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, fos. C|8ff. 
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was freej if necessary, to withdraw to a line between Medyn and Vereya Rnza. 
Forces were to be placed at the disposal of the army group as rapidly as 
possible. 

Ninth Army was to cut off the penetration west of Rzhev and maintain 
contact with Army Group North south of Ostashkov. 

A demand to hold the respective front sectors unconditionally and inflexibly 
is no longer found in these orders, with the exception of Sukhinichi. With a 
concluding sentence Hitler indicated the imminent withdrawal to 'winter 
positions': to increase the mobility of the 'parts of the army group facing the 
enemy', all equipment not necessary for the actual fighting was to be with- 
drawn from the forward area of combat. 6 " 

Permission for Army Group Centre to commence retrograde movements 
could no longer be avoided. The reserves from Germany that Hitler had 
assumed would be available did not reach the front in time or in sufficient 
strength, and the approved measures to shorten the front did not yield 
the envisaged units capable of offensive operations. On 15 January, after 
permission had already been given in isolated cases, Hitler had to order 
Army Group Centre to withdraw Fourth Army and the two northern ar- 
moured armies to a line east of Yukhnov, Gzhatsk, and Zubtsov and north of 
Rzhev. 6 ' 6 The road between Yukhnov and Rzhev was to be secured as a lateral 
connection. This line was to be held against all attacks. 5 " This order was due 
not only to the urging of Army Group Centre and the armies on the left wing; 
it also took into account Haider's ideas aiming at an 'active solution', i.e. 
offensive actions to improve the situation at Rzhev. 63 * This possibility had also 
been proposed by the commander-in-chief of Ninth Army, in opposition to 
Kluge. 

As a condition for the withdrawal to this winter line, Hitler accordingly 
demanded that the gap west of Rzhev should be closed, which would cut off 
the northern arm of the Soviet encirclement operation against Vyazma. The 
two other offensive tasks contained in the directive of 12 January, securing the 
gap north of Medyn and reopening the supply-route between Roslavl and 

•» Pz.AOK 2/Ia, KTB, 13 Jan. (942, BA-MA RH 2!-2/v. 876, 877; Der Fiihrer und Oberste 
Befehishaber der Wehrmacht, OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I) No. 420020/41, 12 Jan. 1942, to Army 
Group Centre, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, fos. 98 ff.: 'To increase the mobility of elements of the army 
facing the enemy, all equipment not needed for combat' was 'to be sent back'. This indicates that 
a further withdrawal was expected. 

s ' 6 Der Fiihrer und Ober-Befehlshaber des Heeres/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I) No. 420021/42, 15 
Jan. 1942, carbon copy in BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, fos. toi ft; primedin in KTB OKW'iilt. 1268- 
9. For the individual shortenings of the front wrested from Hitler cf. Haider, Diaries, 1387-8 (13, 
14 Jan. 1942); Reinhardt, Moskau, 246-7, with sources for the armies affected. StrauB requested 
permission to resign his command on 15 Jan. after the army group had issued a tactical order to 
XXIII Army Corps over the head of the army command, and not because of Hitler's directive. 
Reinhardt's interpretation {Moskau, 247) is mistaken. 
Haider, Diaries, 1387 (13 Jan. 1942). 

*** 'Active solution', Haider, KTB iii. 384 (not in trans.); Grofimann, Rshew, 33 ff.; AOK 9/Ia, 
KTB, BA-MA 21520/1, and Die Winterschlacht bei Rshew |The Winter Battle of Rzhev], report 
ofPz.AOK3, BA-MA RH 21-3/v. 138. 
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Yukhnov, were not abandoned, nor was the order to Second Armoured Army 
to relieve Sukhinichi. The withdrawal was to be carried out in easy stages; 
material losses were to be kept to a minimum and all transport facilities and 
possible lodging for the enemy destroyed. 

Hitler's first order to 'pull back a major sector of the front', as he himself 
expressed it, was to be carried out in such a way that it would be dominated 
by 'the feeling of superiority of the troops over the enemy and their fanatical 
will to inflict as much damage and injury on him as possible'. 6 " Haider 
likewise concerned himself with the psychological effects of the order to 
withdraw, but he sought to attribute a certain dejection among the troops in 
the face of the enemy's strong position to the report procedures of the 
intelligence officers.** 1 In a directive to the chiefs of staff of the army groups, 
armies, and corps on 17 January 1942 he observed that the large number of 
enemy units reported had a certain paralysing efTect which clashed with the 
sense of superiority of the troops. He continued: 'It is not acceptable that a 
command should succumb to an obsession with figures which only empha- 
sizes the large number of units on the enemy's side and the present decline of 
fighting power on our side.' In providing a picture of the situation an exaggera- 
tion of the importance of the number of enemy units should be avoided. 
Intelligence staff were to be trained accordingly. "Then there will be an end to 
the situation— which is quite unacceptable to the German general staff, when 
time and again the fighting spirit and toughness of our troops have put to 
shame the worried number-worshippers in the staffs.' This remark, made with 
an eye to Hitler's accusations, seems raither questionable in view of past 
developments and the many weeks of disputes about authorization of with- 
drawals which had in any case already been carried out and which were 
sometimes nothing other than panic-stricken flight. It should also be remem- 
bered that not only the commander-in-chief of Army Group South, but also 
Colonel-Generals Hoepner and Guderian, the commanding generals Graf von 
Sponeck and Freiherr von Gablenz (XXVII Army Corps), and on 15 January 
also the commanders-in-chief of Army, Group North and Ninth Army, had 
either already been removed from their commands or had requested to be 
relieved of their duties. The last-mentioned officer eventually decided to 
resign h 1S command because of a dispute with Kluge. In fact this directive did 
not prevent any command from continuing to quote relevant figures on the 
enemy's strength in support of its accusations that insufficient forces were 
being provided to carry out the assigned tasks. 

Under the new commander-in-chief of Ninth Army, General Walter Model, 
Hitler's first demand— that the enemy must be thrown back at Rzhev— was 
fulfilled after unsuccessful attempts on 21 January. The Soviet Thirty-ninth 

*» See n. 636 above. 

<■» Directive of Chef GenStdH No. 10/42 regarding assessment of enemy's situation, , 7 
Jan 1942, BA-MA RH 20-4/287; remark of chief of staff of Fourth Army for his Ic- 'Poor 
Helmaach. 
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Army was pushed back near Sychevka; on 23 January contact was re-estab- 
lished between XXIII Army Corps in the north and VI Army Corps south of 
the penetration.* 4 ' The defensive battles of Ninth Army along this front against 
Soviet attacks on both .sides, thinly held at first, became in the end a German 
encirclement operation towards the south-west. 

XXIV Armoured Corps, which had regrouped after receipt of Hitler's order 
on 13 January, was given the task of breaking the encirclement of Sukhinichi 
on the southern wing of the army group with forces of Second Armoured 
Army. The corps now had 18th and 4th Armoured Divisions, 208th Infantry 
Division, newly arrived parts of 339th Infantry Division, and three 'groups'.* 43 
After the preparatory attack by the armoured corps caught the enemy by 
surprise on 18 January, it was instructed to advance rapidly to Sukhinichi. 
From the very start it was not assumed that the town could be held, but it was 
necessary to await Hitler's decision. On 21 January Hitler wanted to thrust 
beyond Sukhinichi to cut off the enemy forces along the supply-route between 
Roslavl and Yukhnov, and he promised an attack group from Fourth Army 
from the area around Yukhnov to provide support: however, Fourth Army 
headquarters indicated that this could be provided only after a delay of at least 
ten days. Owing to heavy losses and a temperature of -44 °C, the armoured 
army was by no means certain that it would be able to hold the town or, as 
ordered on 22 January, decisively defeat the enemy there. Because of heavy 
counter-attacks on the flanks of the thrust it was possible to advance only with 
a pointed wedge of two battalions of 216th and 208th Infantry Divisions. On 
24 January they and several tanks of 18th Armoured Division were able to link 
up with the point of the break-out effort by the 'Group von Gilsa'. Losses in 
securing the narrow corridor to the town, estimated at 200 dead and wounded 
a day, forced the abandonment of the town on 28 January, after the wounded 
had been evacuated and demolition, mainly of the railway facilities, had been 
prepared. Even an order from Hitler to hold the town if at all possible, using 
artillery if necessary, thereby relieving pressure on Fourth Army, did not 
change the situation, any more than a later appeal by Haider, who considered 
that abandoning Sukhinichi after the great moral victory of relieving it would 
be too great a loss. 6 " Field Marshal von Kluge ordered the annihilation of the 

*" For the source see n. 638. 

*" 2. Pz.Armee/Ia, KTB, 13 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 876, 877. No formation had all its 
established units left. Divisions were broken up according to need: this was the origin of the 
'groups' named after their commanders. After the arrival of Col.-Gen. Freiherr von Weichs on 15 
Jan. 1942 Col.-Gen. Schmidt handed over command of Second Army. 

*» Haider, Diaries, 1395 (28 Jan. 1942). Hitler's demand for more pressure on Sukhinichi was 
repeated in the following days, with the promise of priority in assigning replacements. Second 
Armd. Army was to receive 1,000 men daily, but they could not be broughfup without endanger- 
ing supply transports; thus only two companies could be created: 1. Pz.Armee/Ia, KTB, 24, 29 
Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 876, 877. Hitter's decree to the 'Soldaten der Kampfc um 
Szuchinitschi* [Soldiers of the Sukhinichi battles], 27 Jan. 1942, is in BA-MA RH 20-4/2871^ fo. 
241- 
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enemy forces which had penetrated the area west and north-west of Bolkhov 
to be given priority over the tying down of forces at Sukhinichi.' 1 " 

On 30 January the army group command saw the approach of catastrophe 
for Ninth Army, requiring intervention by Second Armoured Army, as the 
enemy was already 100 kilometres north-west of Smolensk at Velizh and 
Beloe. For this action 3rd <Armoured Division, which had completed the 
restoration of the situation around Kursk, and pans of 211th Infantry Division 
along the railway line were available. On the other hand, the chance also 
presented itself of destroying the Soviet Sixty-first Army south-west of 
Belev.^s Neither operation was carried out, in spite of Hitler's repeatedly 
expressed wishes. On the contrary, the supplying of explosive charges and 
detonators ordered by the Army High Command for the destruction of the 
artillery of the German units in the event of a forced withdrawal was con- 
tinued. On 30 January the army group ordered Second Armoured Army to 
give priority to tying down strong enemy forces at Sukhinichi, and to subordi- 
nate its offensive task to that purpose. w 

In spite of repeated, fierce enemy attacks, the situation of Second Armoured 
Army stabilized, and isolated thrusts led to defensive successes against the 
Soviet Sixty-first Army in the sector of :KXXXVII Armoured Corps. On 13 
February information was received from spies that the Soviet Third Army was 
going to suspend its attack. Optimism resulting from the belief that the 
situation was now under control became so strong that arguments between the 
commands of the armoured army and the army group on 13 February were no 
longer concerned with a withdrawal but with an offensive operation against 
Kirov; however, no clear orders could be obtained as the Army High Com- 
mand and Hitler reserved the right to make all decisions. Colonel-General 
Schmidt commented: 'Difficile est, satiram non scribere [It is difficult not to 
write a satire].' The tactical planning of tide army concentrated on closing the 
gaps in the front. With a total of forty-five combat-ready tanks and an addi- 
tional forty-four undergoing repairs, and with the troops exhausted and battle- 
weary, while replacements were often not ready for action, nothing more 
could be expected. Improving forward positions took second place to the 
establishment of secure lines of communication against the muddy conditions 
of spring. Again the remote, complicated command structure restricted initia- 
tive, e.g. in the offensive to the north repeatedly demanded by Hitler west of 

w"" ? r< l e , r H Gr ■ Mitte/Ia No ' 750/42, 27 Jan. [942, BA-MA RH 20-4/287™, fos. 234 ff.; H.Gr 
Mitte/Ia No. 813/42, 30 Jan. 1942, to 2. Pz.Armee, ibid. 288, fo. 97 

Cf enemy intelligence sheet AOK 4/Ic No. 2/42, 27 Jan. ,942, in which Vyazma and 
Smolensk were mentioned as the enemy's objectives: BA-MA RH 20-4/288, fo 97' on the 
strategic effects of the attack on Sukhinichi from a Soviet perspective cf. sect II 11 13 at n 398 
below (Hoffmann), and Reinhardt, Moskau, 250. 3rd Armd. Div. was placed under Army Group 
South. 

Order, 20 Jan. 1942, H.Gr. Mine la bctr. Zemorladungen fur Geschiitze [re demolition 
charges for artillery pieces), BA-MA RH 20-4/2S8, fo. 48. Cf. also n. 638 above. 
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Sukhinichi, for which 3rd Armoured Division was to be made available. It now 
consisted of a battalion of eleven tanks, an infantry battalion of two com- 
panies, a sapper battalion of two companies, an artillery battalion of six guns, 
four anti-tank guns (self-propelled), and a motor-cycle rifle battalion. Army 
headquarters enquired with good reason how a decisive operation was to be 
carried out with these units. 6 " 

The uncertainty of the commanders was evident at a conference held on 9 
March at the headquarters of Second Armoured Army, at which all command- 
ing generals presented their opinions to the commander-in-chief of the army 
group. They had reservations about Kluge's demand to pull forces out of the 
front for rehabilitation. Nevertheless, Kluge insisted that the view that this 
could not be done was not acceptable. The wishes of the Army High Com- 
mand had to be met. His personal opinion, however, was that the enemy 
would force the high command to change their plans. f "< s This revealing remark 
completely confirmed the impression which Second Armoured Army and 
other headquarters had gained in the past months: that correct command 
decisions were not being supported with sufficient vigour towards higher levels 
of authority. 

While the danger to the outer wings of the army group had been warded off 
by the middle of February, threatening situations still developed, especially for 
Fourth Army. After the penetration by the Soviet Thirty-ninth Army west of 
Rzhev had been sealed off, that army and XI Cavalry Corps remained in the 
rear area of Ninth Army and Fourth Armoured Army. Together with increas- 
ingly strong partisan groups, now under firm military command, they threat- 
ened the rear communication lines of both German armies. 

Since the breakthrough at the boundary with Fourth Armoured Army north 
of Medyn and the simultaneous thrust by the Soviet I Guards Cavalry Corps, 
Fourth Army had been in danger of being encircled. The vital supply-route 
between Roslavl and Yukhnov was threatened and the railway line from 
Bryansk to Vyazma cut. Since 18 January 1942 the thrust into the rear of the 
'winter position' of Fourth Army had resulted in the isolation of four army 
corps in the area of Yukhnov and forced the army constantly to shift its forces 
to threatened sectors of the front. This led its commander-in-chief— since 20 
January General Gotthard Heinrici— to assess the situation very pessimisti- 
cally.^ On 1 February he expressed his doubts that it would be possible to 
lead the army out of its present situation. In contrast, however, the chief of his 
general staff and his first general-staff officer reported to the army group their 
conviction that such an effort would succeed. The new chief of staff of Fourth 

2. Pz.Armee/Ia, KTB, i 3> 19 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-2/876, 877. For the following, ibid , 
9 Mar. 1942. 
"* Ibid., 9 Mar. 1942. 

<*> Kluge's successor, Gen. Kiibler, had not felt equal to the task and had been relieved' 
situanon assessment Chef AOK4, 1 Feb. 1942, to.io a.m., BA-MA RH 20-4/288; Haider, Diaries, 
'397 {28 Jan.-2 Feb. 1942). 
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Army— since 17 January Colonel Julius von Bemuth*"— remarked to Haider 
that theoretically one could say that Fourth Army was lost, but it still had the 
will to keep righting. The important thing was to reduce the salient somewhat 
but to hold the road between Yukhnov and Gzhatsk at all costs. 6 *' 

On 3 February the situation was improved and a continuous front restored 
by the dosing of the gap between Fourth Army and XX Army Corps of Fourth 
Armoured Army. 

The most prominent feature of this phase of the winter battle of Fourth 
Army-more than was true of the other armies of Army Group Centre in 
comparable situations-was the necessity not only to defend itself on pocket- 
hke front sectors in all directions, but, at the same time, also to master new 
dangers to supply-lines and strong points in its rear area. The first major 
airborne operation of the Red Army had created a situation that could cer- 
tainly not be dealt with by the remaining security forces alone <*» 

The enemy forces identified on 12 February behind Fourth Armoured Army 
in the area of Vyazma, and especially along the railway line from Vyazma 
westward, may not have been able to mount any major independent opera- 
tions, but fighting them was difficult. Recruitment from the local population 
led to strong concentrations, especially in the area of Bryansk. Intelligence 
indicated, however, that although the regular units concerned themselves with 
the organization and training of the partisans, in some cases they rejected their 
attempts to join the Red Army. On 21 January Fourth Army reacted to this 
situation by ordering the immediate strengthening of the defences of all supply 
installations and transport centres, and the detention and imprisonment of all 
male residents between 16 and 50 years of age. They were to be released after 
the area had been pacified.*' In addition to fighting units in the rear area, 
which were combined in March under the commander of Rear Army Area 
Centre to form a 'Group Schenckendorff (parts of 10th and nth Armoured 

ArL r™ ™1T'^' Mai " Gen - Giinlher Blumentritt, took over the position of d chi f 

Army General Staff for operations from U.-Gen. Paulus. ' 
*' Heinrici's report can be inferred from the records of the conference between KWe and 

contact wit^ pZh a™H t doring the gap « Medyn and establishing 

Bcrn.th and Haider, ibid. f . ^^T^^TSS^^^ 
aS^s^cef U£C ' W ****** behind thE UEra - " Modu*,*^^ 

«' First indications of a Soviet concentration of transport aircraft for airborne and paratroot. 
operanons on ,3 Jan. ,942: AOK 4 /la, KTB, ,3 J an . ,942, BA-MA RH 20-4/28 , , w* conS 
annexe ,b,d. ,n 286, Reinhardt, 'Luftlandungen'. On similar operations in ftl sector of Zy 
Group North and at Demyansk cf. sect. 11.1.1(5) at n 69S Y 

* Re P° rt 537th Army Signal Reg., j 3 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-4/287, fo. 108. According to 
d>« report, the staff of the partisans in Mitkino called itself the 'staff of the S Jet Twen^ thi d 
Army'. Elements of Soviet 6th Inf. Div., 5 th Cavalry Div., and 6th Airborne Erg 

nortk o ^ f ' ^V ^- behind *<= fr«^ on 2J Jan. ,94. and to the 'area in Zd 

north of the forest of Bogorod.skaya occupied by paratroops and partisans': ibid., Etas 76 107 
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Divisions still in fighting condition, the staff of 22tst Division with troops), 
mounted detachments and the already approved 'native' security forces were 
organized. 65 * 

As, in addition to the usually young civilians, escaped prisoners of war were 
to be found among the recruited partisans, Fourth Army headquarters issued 
a directive to the troops on the treatment of prisoners taken in the rear area. 
All 'newly conscripted soldiers and civilians, former Red Army soldiers, and 
regular soldiers fighting in organized units' were to be treated in principle as 
prisoners and sent to prisoner collection-points 'in order to neutralize the 
propaganda of the commissars and politruks and make the fighting easier for 
our troops'. Persons suspected of being partisans were to be turned over for 
interrogation to Field Security Police 750, its special unit with XII Army 
Corps, or Rear Area Command 559. Individual partisans or partisan groups 
'caught carrying out acts of sabotage or other hostile actions directed against 
the German Wehrmacht' and 'Red Army soldiers in German uniforms' were 
'to be shot on the command of an officer' 

In spite of the heavy and costly defensive fighting in which Army Group 
Centre was involved, on 2 February the chief of the Army General Staff 
believed that with the incipient restoration of a continuous front— the closing 
of the gaps near Rzhev and Medyn— the most dangerous phase of the winter 
campaign was coming to an end. He regarded the dispatch of strong Soviet 
units to the rear area of Ninth Army as a degeneration of the war 'into a sort 
of slugging bout' that would not produce any military decision.** 6 

On 12 February guidelines for a new assignment of missions were issued in 
the 'Directive for the conduct of the fighting in the east after the end of 
winter'. 657 

(iv) WINTER FIGHTING IN THE AREA OF ARMY GROUP NORTH 
UNTIL THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF A SOLID FRONT 

After the evacuation of Tikhvin and the withdrawal of the right wing of 
Eighteenth Army behind the Volkhov — the bridgeheads Grusiny and Kirishi 
were still held— Army Group North expected that the Red Army would 
attempt to break the encirclement of Leningrad with an energetic thrust to 
crush the 'bottleneck' at Shlisselburg. With the establishing of an 'ice road' 

On 11 Feb. Hitler had forbidden any further creation of Ukrainian or Baltic field combat 
units (OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (II) No. 736/42, 29 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-4/302). On 15 
Mar. 1942, however, Fourth Army headquarters stated that only 'already initiated recruitments' 
would be carried out. This amounted to permission for the direct use of prisoners of war and other 
sections of the native population. Exact figures for the number with the German forces cannot be 
determined, as they were to be subtracted from reports on combat and supply strength. Cf. 
Gen.Kdo. XXXXHI. AK/IIa No. 130/42, 26 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-4/288, fo. 156 and 
elsewhere in this file. The shooting of exhausted prisoners was expressly forbidden. Cf. ibid , fos 
225-7- 

BA-MA RH 20-4/296. This was in line with the regulation of 18 July 1941 . Cf. sect. H.i.i(i) 
at n. 178. 

•>* Haider, Diaries, 1397 (2 Feb. 1942). <v Cf. sect. II.i.i(f) at n. 738. 
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across frozen Lake Ladoga the necessary strengthening of Soviet forces in 
Leningrad seemed quite possible. For this reason, on 23 December 1941 Field 
Marshal Ritter von Leeb considered abandoning the 'bottleneck' in order to 
tZ t \7 ^ Divisi ° n for the st ™gthening of other sectors of the 

rh H vTI efj ^ 3 thrU8t fr ° m ^"i^d was an attack against 

the Volkhov front in the area of the boundary between Sixteenth and Eight- 
een? Arm.es with Chudovo and then a turn to the north as its objective A 
tord wedge of the attack was expected to be directed at the area around 
Staraya Russa south of Lake IJmen. Another probable attack, between Rzhev 
and Ostashkov with the objective of cutting off II and X Army Corps, was not 
assumed to be rniminent. The intention of the enemy units identified on the 
southern boundary of the army group seemed rather to be the encirclement of 
Ninth Army in the north. The covering forces were accordingly thin in the 
area around Peno, where, against Leeb's wishes, the Army High Command 
had sent a reg.ment of the newly arrived 81st Infantry Division as a reserve 

After the costly battles and heavy losses from frostbite, and in view of the 
ow number of new units brought up-three divisions (8ist, 225th, and 218th 
infantry ^visions), several regiments and battalions of the army, the Waffen- 
SS, the Luftwaffe, and the police-the commander-in-chief of Army Group 
North was certain that his forces would not be able to repel a major Soviet 

flttSCK, 

In the north too the guiding principle of the German defence was the order 
to hold existing lines and strong points. The order to hold the strong points 
regardless of whether or not the defenders believed they had been bypassed, 
and the ban on any operational evacuation without Hitler's permission were 
issued w.th the promise to close the larger gaps in the front with fresh divisions 
from Germany or western Europe. The strengthening of air support by the 
Luftwaffe and the declining fighting power of the enemy in the middle of 
winter would bring his attacks to a standstill. 'Until then hold every village do 
not retreat a step, fight to the last bullet and shell-that is what the situation 
demands now. 

The most important requirement for this form of combat was the bringing 
up of new units and sufficient replacements. That was all the more necessary 
as with the arrival of hard frost the swamps, previously almost impassable, had 
I S- mclu j Jed 1 and occupied in any defence. The army group had to resort to 
shiftmg individual units, bringing rear-area personnel up to the front, and to 
the conversion of 8th and 12th Armoured Divisions, already withdrawn for 
rehab.I.tation, mto three construction battalions each under their divisional 

JZ gel ? Cha " IZeiChn "" gm ' 4 "- After «*« Soviet forces in Oranienbaum had been 

•» Fuhrerbefehl betr. Lage und Kampffiihrung im Osten (Fiihrer order concerning situation 
and conduct of opcrafons in the east], 1 Jan. ,942, ElA-MA, 16. Armee, 23468/8 
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commander. At the same time these battalions were employed as security 
forces in the rear of I and XXVIII Army Corps. As the last significant 'mobile' 
unit, the army group placed parts of 20th Motorized Infantry Division behind 
the army boundary near the mouth of the Tigoda river. At the same time an 
alternative position was reconnoitred west of the Volkhov. 

The bulk of 8 1 st Infantry Division was assembled in the area of Chudovo to 
counter the expected main effort of the attack at the mouth of the Tigoda. The 
urgently requested 225th Infantry Division from France was still in Liepaja 
port. In order to have at least parts of it available in time, the army group 
demanded that the division should be airlifted to the front via Danzig by the 
Luftwaffe. 

On 1 January the fighting along the salient on the Volkhov between Gruziny 
and Malukssa reached its first climax. The army group planned to hold the 
'Tigoda corner' with all available reserves and strong air support. Because of 
the extreme cold, -40°C, counter-attacks were considered futile. 660 On 4 
January Leeb concluded that enemy attempts to overrun the defences on the 
Volkhov had failed, but he expected further large-scale attacks. It remained to 
be seen whether their objective would be Leningrad or the elimination of the 
'bottleneck'. Once the bay of Kronshtadt had frozen over, he did not rule out 
the possibility of a Soviet attack against the left wing of the German forces 
besieging Oranienbaum. 

On 8 January 1942 the expected strong enemy attack against Staraya Russa 
began south of Lake Umen; at the same time an additional thrust was taking 
shape south of Ostashkov, which the army group interpreted as an attempt to 
cut off the two southern corps of Sixteenth Army. The defensive positions 
around Staraya Russa were regarded as sufficiently strong to protect that 
important supply-point. On the southern wing, however, the enemy suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the front of 123rd Infantry Division. Sixteenth Army 
headquarters thereupon ordered II Army Corps immediately to transfer there 
all non-essential elements of 12th and 32nd Infantry Divisions, which were 
west of Lake Velye and had not yet taken part in the fighting. 66 ' 

After this enemy penetration, the army had to expect that supplies from 
Staraya Russa for II Army Corps would be cut off, and therefore prepared to 
transfer such operations to Kholm and the railhead of Loknya. From there the 
corps was to be supplied by motorized transport. Once the enemy had made 
numerous penetrations of the position of 123rd Infantry Division and cut the 
supply-route south of Staraya Russa, Field Marshal von Leeb saw no purpose 
in trying to hold the position. On 10 January he had no choice but to withdraw 
II and X Corps to the Lovat. This action also offered the best possibility of 
freeing forces for the Volkhov sector. 661 

<*° H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, passim, BA-MA RH [9 HI/178; Leeb, Tagebuchaufzekknungen> 427 ff. 
(1-3 Jan. 1942). 

Ml H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 9 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 111/178; AOK 16/Ia, situation assessment, 
9 Jan. 1942, BA-MA, 16. Armee, 23468/19. 

*" Together with this situation assessment, Leeb considered sending a letter of resignation and 
presumably discussed it with Haider: Leeb, Tagebuchaufseicknungen, 432 (9, 10 Jan. 1942): H.Gr. 
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The commander-in-chief of Sixteenth Arniy, however, still saw no tactical 
need for a withdrawal, but he conceded that for supply reasons, even after the 
transfer to Kholm and Loknya, such a decision would have to be taken under 
certain circumstances, though this would result in a significant loss of fighting 
power/* 1 

On the morning of 12 January Leeb reported this situation to Haider. At the 
same nme he added that it was not to be expected that the front could be held 
against the imminent enemy attack on the Volkhov and that therefore a phased 
removal of XXXIX Armoured Corps via Lyuban-Tosno to the west, starting 
on the right wing, should be prepared. 

The report of enemy penetrations between Lake Ilmen and Staraya Russa 
and the temporary disruption of communications to the south caused Hitler to 
issue an immediate order to restore the situation by offensive action. X Army 
Corps was to hold the line to the western shore of Lake Velye. 

After this first decision, which was transmitted by Keitel and envisaged the 
withdrawal of forces from the southern front of Sixteenth Army for the 
purpose of an attack, the army group ordered the army to prepare to establish 
a new defensive front east of Molvotitsy, i.e. the withdrawal of II Army Corps 
on its southern front. 

In a lengthy conversation Leeb explained to Hitler the need to withdraw II 
Army Corps. Staraya Russa could be considered secure. Hider reminded Leeb 
of the situation on the front as a whole and stated that he could not accept a 
wide gap in the direction of Ninth Army. Therefore a second blocking- 
position was to be established along the railway line. Leeb's feelings were 
evident from the fact that, shortly after this conversation, he asked the com- 
mander-in-chief of Eighteenth Army, Colonel-General von Kuchler, to make 
plans in case 'far-reaching decisions' had to be taken, i.e. a withdrawal of the 
parts of the army facing Leningrad in the event of an enemy breakthrough on 
the Volkhov front."* Fear of a collapse of the central section of his eastern 
front dominated Leeb's thoughts far more than the situation on his southern 
front. 

The army group was promised an assault-gun battalion and the reinforce- 
ment of Air Fleet 1 with a dive-bomber Gruppe. Moreover, available tanks 
were ordered to be repaired immediately for use behind the front in the event 
of enemy breakthroughs. The bringing up of 218th Infantry Division was 
accelerated. 

The basic difference between Hitler's plan, which envisaged the holding of 

Nord/Ia, KTB, 10 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 HI/178. leeb's basic idea was that the Red Armv 
wanted to open the ting around Leningrad from the south and that all defensive forces should 
therefore be concentrated on the Volkhov. 

«* The differences in the assessment of the situation by the two C.-in-C.s stem from Leeb's 
above-mentioned report. On 1 , Jan. 1942 at ,2.50 p.m. fte general-staffofficer in charge of supply 
and administrate ordered the immediate rerouting of supplies for the southern wing of Sixteenth 
Army via Kholm: H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, io, . 1 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH t 9 III/, 7 8. 

Ibid., 12, 13 Jan. 1942; Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 432 ff. He probably also suggested a 
possible successor. 66 
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the area around Demyansk as a base for future operations, and Leeb's purely 
defensive thinking persisted even after their personal conversation on 13 
January. Leeb requested to be relieved of his post, and Hitler granted his 
request on 17 January. The commander-in-chief of Eighteenth Army, Co- 
lonel-General von Kuchler, became the new commander-in-chief of Army 
Group North. The chief of staff, Lieutenant-General Brennecke, was also 
relieved and replaced by Colonel Wilhelm Hasse. The new commander-in- 
chief of Eighteenth Army was General Georg Lindemann. 

The enemy attacks to isolate II Army Corps continued on 15 January. By 
then the commander-in-chief of Sixteenth Army also came to the conclusion 
that a withdrawal of the corps behind the Lovat was the only chance of saving 
it. 66 -' 

On 16 January the chief of the Army General Staff, whose main anxiety at 
this time was the situation of Army Group Centre, whose left flank he believed 
would be even more endangered by a withdrawal of II Corps, objected to the 
'negative direction' and the 'operations mania' in the staff of Army Group 
North. The group had been given an explicit order not to withdraw. The top 
leadership would accept responsibility. Accordingly, Hitler forbade a with- 
drawal of II Army Corps in an order of 1 6 January. 666 As a means of stabilizing 
the situation on the Volkhov he suggested forces from the Leningrad sector, 
whose withdrawal from that front seemed acceptable, since the enemy was 
also reducing his forces there. 

Thus the decision was taken in the southern sector of Army Group North, 
and any withdrawal, though called for by tactical and supply reasons, was 
forbidden. Nevertheless, a number of good reasons can be presented for 
maintaining the course of the front of Sixteenth Army in this sector. Firstly, 
the situation on the northern wing of Army Group Centre at this time was so 
precarious that any action which would have freed significant Soviet forces on 
the Kalinin front would quickly have made an encirclement inevitable. The 
intention of Sixteenth Army to retreat slowly and with delaying actions could 
scarcely have been realized. The German troops occupied more or less forti- 
fied positions and still had most of their heavy equipment and artillery. 
Reports on mobility and starving horses leave no doubt that little more than 
infantry weapons could have been brought back if the intention of the enemy 
units in the gap in the direction of Ninth Army was — and Leeb was certain of 
this — to attack vigorously from the south through the Lovat valley. 

For Hitler, and also for Haider, the decisive factor — in addition to the 
situation of Ninth Army, the simultaneous order to Army Group Centre to 
hold its front, and operational plans for 1942 — was very probably the need to 
demonstrate 'strong nerves'. On 8 January he had explained that the Soviet 

<*s H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 15 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 III/17S. Leeb informed Keitel orally. He 
was so impressed by the Soviet attack on the Volkhov front that he believed 'great decisions' were 
imminent. 

"* H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 16 Jan. 1042; Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 439 (16 Jan. 1942). 
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conduct of the fighting assumed an operational sensitivity on the German side 
from which the Soviet command was not suffering. The Soviet intention, 
according to Hitler, was to drive the German troops out of their strong 
positions and thus deprive them of their immobile heavy weapons. As this 
attack was not being carried out by units that could be considered of the 
highest calibre, strong nerves would be decisive.^ The only possibility for the 
Germans was therefore 'to resist as strongly as possible-^n principle'. A unit 
was entitled to retreat only when, for lack of ammunition or supplies, it was no 
longer able to harm the enemy. 'The command of any formation can speak of 
the necessity of a withdrawal of large units only when it believes that only thus 
can it avoid certain annihilation.' None of these conditions applied to the 
southern wing of Sixteenth Army. 

The new commander-in-chief of the army group had himself briefed by the 
commander-in-chief of Sixteenth Army on 18 January and, rejecting the 
latter's reasons for the necessity of a withdrawal, referred to the fate of 
Napoleon's army, which had been destroyed by enemy forces attacking from 
the surrounding countryside during its retreat. But there was no time now for 
theoretical discussions about a well-prepared withdrawal accompanied by 
various delaying actions. The same day Kiichler ordered the transfer of 
XXXIX Armoured Corps command to the right wing of the army group with 
orders to secure the southern flank from Kholm up to the boundary with II 
Army Corps. 668 

But on 27 January, even before the command arrived there, the city had 
already fallen. Of the parts of 218th Infantry Division ordered there only the 
commander, Major-Genera] Theodor Scherer, and his staff had reached 
Kholm. The troops consisted of four companies of police, three companies of 
infantry, some smaller parts of 385th Infantry Regiment, the baggage-train, 
and rear area services, with a total of about 3,500 men. Attempts to provide 
immediate relief were unsuccessful. 

Ever since 14 January General Graf von Brockdorff-Ahlefeldt, commanding 
general of II Army Corps, whose fronts were extended by the incipient 
encirclement, had been demanding reinforcements and more supplies. 6 *' As a 
first unit a regimental group was airlifted to Demyansk from Riga. On 18 

«* Extract from Hitler's order by H.Gr. Nord/Ia No. 2/42 in BA-MA, 16. Armee, 23468/8 The 
data under ymg this order, based on assessments of the enemy's situation by Foreign Armies East, 
can be eas.ly proved, but a constable number of C.-in-C.s did not accept Hitlers conclusions 
e.g^ Gudenan, Hoepner, and Leeb. For those commanders who could not escape the conflic 

° f C °T and EhC Wdfare ° f thdr tr00 " S * ^signing "their posts 0" 
Z^H?i L ^ e i!T U T " bM ™ ""SK- The most obvious example was Gen. Walter Graf von 
W of DeSansk' wthdrawal of his corps and very reluctantly became the 

M^H^h' *^ I S e ^?' , r™ plc *"' PP - ' 3 ' tt; P0pulat account in H ™P«. Dmgamk, 36 ff.; 
Ge Itvfv Nordatactautt, pt. n, 245ft., MGFA P-, , 4 a ; order AOK ,6/Ia No. 330/42 to 
Gen.Kdo. XXXIX. Pz.Korps, 22 Jan. .94*: BA-MA, ,6. Armee, 23468/6. As late as 20 Jan. ,942 

» 'f^nfTn i^SP'JS \^t^' h3d considered si «««ion « Kholm not to be dangerous: 
H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, BA-MA RH 19 111/178. 

•*> AOK 16/Ia, KTB, 14 Jan. 1942 and following days, BA-MA, t6. Armee, 23468/1 1. 
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January the corps reported that the condition of the troops and the lack of 
sufficient supplies and fuel made it impossible to hold their position for more 
than a few days; the report was accompanied by a request that it be forwarded 
to the Army High Command. Moreover, the following day the corps re- 
quested the sending of a more senior general-staff officer of the Army High 
Command— a sign of its limited confidence in its immediate superior. 6 ? 

On 23 January the commander-in-chief of the army stated clearly that he 
expected the corps not only to hold the front lines but also to form reserves to 
halt enemy penetrations. In contrast, the commanding general of the corps 
was of the opinion that there were only two alternatives: either to eliminate the 
breakthrough on the right flank by attacks or to pull the entire front back. On 
26 January he again pointed out that 190 kilometres of front could not be 
defended with his available equipment and forces. On 27 January, after ac- 
knowledging the problems, Haider expressed his criticism of this attitude to 
the chief of the general staff of Army Group North. He confirmed the inten- 
tion, which required the holding of the front of II Corps, to close the gap in the 
direction of Ninth Army at a later date, starting from there, and demanded 
obedience from the commanding general of the corps. Agreement between 
himself, Hasse, and the commander-in-chief of the army group was crucial. 
Hasse defended the use of the few forces of the corps and Sixteenth Army, 
which had to defend its eastern front and could not always expose sectors as 
Haider desired so as to create groups at points of main effort. 6 ' 1 For Haider the 
central problem of the situation south of Lake Ilmen was the securing of 
Staraya Russa as a supply-base; after the solution of this question everything 
else was to be regarded as settled. 6 " The army group itself considered the town 
to be already adequately secured, and it did in fact remain in German hands. 
The attacks by the Soviet Eleventh Army were directed towards the south and 
aimed at encircling the two German corps around Demyansk and at recaptur- 
ing Kholm. 67 ' 

At the same time the situation north of Lake Ilmen was dominated by the 
identified grouping of the Soviet Second Assault Army and Fifty-second Army 
for an attack across the Volkhov against German communications in the 
direction of Leningrad. On 13 January these units attacked on a narrow front 

**• On 24 Jan. 1042 Haider dispatched Lt.-Col. Graf zu Eulenburg to report on the boundary 
between Army Groups Centre and North: Haider, Diaries, 1394 (27 Jan. 1942) 

*" H.Gr. Nord/Ia, 23, 26, 27 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 HI/178. Haider referred to the report by 
Eulenburg and Brocfcdorff-Ahlefeldt as the cause of •irritation' regarding agreement between 
himself, Kuchler, and Hasse. 

On 28 Jan. (ibid.) Haider's clearly perceptible criticism caused Hasse to discuss the matter 
with Heusinger later and again argue his point that the Soviet Third Assault Army was aiming at 
Kholm and the Lovat, and that it was therefore necessary to strengthen defences in the sector of 
II Army Corps. Haider, on the other hand, saw this Soviet army only as a danger to Ninth Army. 

"3 The importance of Kholm as a transport centre on the only all-weather north-south road 
between Staraya Russa and Toropets justified the numerous attacks by the Soviet army as well as 
its extensive and costly defence. The thrusts under the command of XXXIX Armd. Corps to free 
the road to Kholm had the character only of an assault party and achieved a single delivery of 
assault-guns. 
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tor rh^ l rtiI ', ery ?T Se - F ° ll0Wing 3 Successful Penetration at Myasnoy 
fn d'ctd P or eadS ° [tht 3ttaCk reaChCd ^ «" b — NoiS 
To the north, in the area of the Tigoda debouchment into the Volkhov and 
near Pogostye, enemy offensives began the following day; with ^exception 
of the loss of a front sector near Pogostye, these were epelled ^ Th ? Z 

we7t of rU v y , t r r aled 1116 enCmy ' S to encirc * L German units 

west of the Volkhov and, after destroying them, to push on to Leningrad The 
thrust Leeb expected from the area of Oranienbaum was limi^d " an atSk 
w,* armoured support against 2I? th Infantry Division on Z «e ft Z g tot 
attack w as thrown back In consequence, large parts of three divisions could 

t ^ tened° Vol La **« 1 and —d tote 

Uireatened Volkhov front in order to contain the enemy penetration The 
Luftwaffe provided regiments and battalions for use as infantry unks armv 
£oops secunty units, and other armed personnel were sent to *e front fZ 

Legion and the Norwegian battalion of the Waffen-SS. Guard-dutv and 
escort battahons were brought in by air. An extremely heterogeneous n^tW 

SS^JST t0 which Halder contnbuted a 

At the end of January 1942 Army Group North was under such pressure that 
■t reported it would be able to defend its front only if it received Z^nl 
mi the ^mediate future. Attempts of blockade by Eighteenth Army a Se 
beginning of February succeeded only with considerable effort in hm ting 
the urther fanning out of enemy forces west of the Volkhov. More un ™San 
the combat groups' mentioned were not available ^ ° 

J^lT b h esinn ! ng 0f Februar y the lack of fighting power and differences of 
opm.on about the necessary manning of the front led to serious disputes 

chSoTs : COm h m A ander t- Chief ° f ^ »d *e commander" £ 

J?/ S,Xteenth T ^ had Co be se «led by Hitler himself. They had 

air ady arisen in January on tie issue of which reserves were to be taken ou 
of the front of the corps in the area around Demyansk so as to repel unex 
p cted enemy penetrans. The strain increased perceptibly, as did si" tKt 
strong nerves' were necessary not just when facing the enemy ** 
All attempts west of Demyansk to prevent a link-up of the enemy groups 

battalion out of the line and olace I ^H? , ' < *l < ™ d thC COrpS imm ^iately to puH a 
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approaching from the north and south were unsuccessful. After land contact 
between Staraya Russa and II Army Corps had been cut on 8 February, 
Sixteenth Army command attempted to re-establish contact with 290th infan- 
try Division on the north-western front of the pocket the following day, using 
the first regiments of 5 th Light Infantry Division to arrive, but this unsuccess- 
ful effort produced only heavy losses. The encircled divisions of II and X Army 
Corps in Demyansk had supplies sufficient to last them until 13 February; 
thereafter a secure corridor would have to be established or else the corps 
would have to be supplied by air. The third possibility— to retreat to the 
Lovat— was no longer open, and not only because of Hitler's orders. The 
enemy forces there were so strong that 5th Light Division had to be drawn 
upon to check an attack on Staraya Russa on 15 February. The second thrust 
envisaged with this division against the western front of the Demyansk pocket 
was not carried out.*" The six divisions in this area of about 3,000 square 
kilometres prepared to defend themselves against attacks from all directions. 

In view of the enemy's strength and the heavy losses suffered in the first 
attempt, the general commanding X Army Corps did not consider a renewed 
relief effort possible until all parts of 5th Light Division had been assembled. 
As that was scheduled only for 19 February and as by then the situation of 
290th Infantry Division would become increasingly exposed, he requested its 
withdrawal behind the railway line but did not receive Kuchler's agreement. 6 ? 8 
The only assistance immediately available would be intensified Luftwaffe 
attacks on the Soviet First Assault Army. 

Hitler thereupon intervened in the deliberations and advocated a repetition 
of the attack after the arrival of the entire 5th Light Division. 6 ™ Generally, 
however, infantry attacks without adequate armoured or air support had no 
prospects of success. The northern part of the forest zone east of Staraya 
Russa therefore had to be subjected to several days of concentrated attacks by 
the Luftwaffe in order to eliminate the threat to the flanks posed by the attack 
from the north. But such attacks, especially with the limited forces available, 
could not achieve the effect of days of massed artillery bombardment, as Hitler 
had perhaps imagined. The army group command was perfectly aware of this 
and therefore, like Haider, initially interpreted Hitler's 'suggestion' as permis- 
sion to use Air Fleet I as it saw fit. Only gradually did the second, much more 
alarming, aspect of that suggestion become evident, when it was put in the 
form of an order on 4 March. 680 All attacks by army units now had to be 

This division had been reorganized from 5 th Inf. Div., which had been pulled out of the 
front facing Moscow, as had 8th Lgt. Div., which was later brought up. Cf., however, Reinhardt, 
Moskau, 82. There can be no question of these divisions having been pulled out because victory 
was considered a certainty; they were exhausted 

<* H-Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, ,0 Feb. .942, BA-MA RH ig M/179; reports Of X Army Corps ,0 
Army Group North: BA-MA, 16. Armee, 2346S/1 1. 

*» H.Gr, Nord/Ia, KTB, 10 Feb. 1942; the commanding general of the corps had demanded 
that the danger should be reported 'to the highest decision-making authority' 

Message from Hafder to Army Group North, 10 Feb. 1942, H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, BA-MA 
RH 19 HI/179; OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IN) No. 420088/42, 4 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 HI/707' 
confirmation by Hitler: H.Gr. Nord/la No. 1009/42, 22 Mar. 1942, BA-MA 16. Armee, 2-5468/8! 
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postponed until the Luftwaffe was able to provide adequate support. This 
made operationally or tactically necessary measures dependent on weather 
conditions and technical factors involved in air support, and it encouraged a 
tendency not to carry out attacks without air support or to shift responsibility 
for the necessary decisions to the Luftwaffe. The effect this had on the 
maintenance of schedules fof attacks is obvious 

How strongly Hitler again believed that, in spite of the condition of the 
army, he could take advantage of new 'opportunities' was shown by his 
reaction to reports from Foreign Armies East that the Red Army was now able 
to mass strong concentrations of troops on the Volkhov front and at Staraya 
Russa by withdrawing units from more distant front sectors, e.g. from the 
Leningrad area. Hitler concluded that the defences of the city could now be 
overrun by a shock troop assault. Only with some effort was the army 
group command able to make him understand that neither was sufficient 
ammunmon available for such an assault, nor could a position be established 
in tront of the outer encirclement ring that could be held when the spring thaw 
set m. Moreover, the army group command pointed out, it was now too late- 

Im™ ° f ±C faiiUre l ° Create 3 P ° im ° f main eff0 " durin * the 
As late as n February the army group command and Sixteenth Armv 
headquarters were uncertain whether the enemy planned to encircle Staraya 
Russa from the south after penetrating the Lovat valley or intended instead to 
turn east and encircle the German forces around Demyansk. The chief of staff 
^ group considered the second possibility to be 'not so bad' because 
it would allow the massing of German troops at Staraya Russa to proceed 
undisrurbed. The chief of staff of Sixteenth Army, on the other hand" saw a 
great danger to 290th Infantry Division, whose supply-dump had burnt out the 

T ST'i? 1 ! 6 !; reiCCted 3 nCW reqUCSt Co withdraw the Vision as 

the Luftwaffe had promised delivery of adequate supplies «" 

The decision about freeing the two army corps in the pocket had to be based 

on the assumption that the forces of 5 th Light Division so far available were 

not sufficient, and that 290th Infantry Division in the extreme north-west of 

™i ,, P H? e \ n ^ rCSt t0 ? rdiCf ^ fr ° m Stara y a Russa ' had a fter all to be 
pulled back. This greatly increased the distance and necessitated a change in 
the direction of a new thrust-no longer from Staraya Russa eastwardsf but 
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southwards in the direction of the 'Group Eicke' on the western edge of the 
pocket. This last solution ran counter to Haider's intentions; he objected to 
such a 'makeshift solution' and insisted that 290th Division should hold its 
positions. On 13 February Hitler accepted this view, which in any case was in 
line with his basically still valid order. 68 ^ 

In order to assemble the relief group and prepare the air strikes, the attack 
envisaged for 14 February was postponed to the 18th or 19th of the month, 
which meant that 290th Infantry Division would be forced to hold its pos- 
itions, although this was no longer possible given its situation as a whole and 
the enemy pressure to which it was exposed. Hasse remarked to Heusinger: 
"There are certain limits. Anything beyond them is against reason and in the 
final analysis incompatible with discipline,' He had to accept responsibility for 
the orders he issued, and that required knowing that they could be carried out. 
He also emphatically defended his point of view to Haider. 68 " 

Airborne supply deliveries for the two 'fortresses' Demyansk and Kholm 
now began. On 17 February Hitler expressed his determination to have II 
Army Corps hold out and promised Army Group North additional forces 
The battalions to be flown in immediately were, however, intended to make 
the SS Police Division and other units from the Leningrad front available for 
the Volkhov pocket. 

On 18 February, at a major oral situation report by the commanders-in- 
chief of Army Groups North and Centre, in the presence of the chiefs of the 
Army and Luftwaffe General Staffs, Hitler made new decisions. 686 In his first 
survey of the situation he assumed that the danger of a panic like that of 1812, 
which had seemed imminent in November 1941, had been overcome. The 
situation of Army Group South was stable, and a basis for future operations 
had even been created there. In the sector of Army Group Centre there was 
still some uncertainty, but the measures taken there promised to stabilize the 
situation soon. At Rzhev the encirclement of large enemy forces was preparing 
the ground for a success. Hitler accepted the judgement of Army Group North 
that the Soviet operations in that sector had only one great objective— to raise 
the siege of Leningrad. For military and political reasons that had to be 
prevented. 68 ' (See the Annexe Volume, No. 21.) 

M > The same view was held by the chief of staff of Army Group North in KTB, 13 Feb 1942' 
BA-MA RH 19 III/179; Haider, Diaries, 1403 (13 Feb. 1942). But cf. draft AOK 16, 12 Feb. 1042, 
BA-MA, 16. Armee, 32468/3. 

H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 15 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 HI/179. 

^ For this purpose 337 transport aircraft were to be made available; the additional forces 
included 5 police battalions, 1 battalion of the Leibstandarte, and the Norwegian Legion of the 
Waffen-SS. These units, however, because of their short training period, were not envisaged for 
immediate duty at the front; 8th Lgt. Div. was promised the following day: Haider, Diaries 1405 
(17, 18 Feb. 1942); H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, for those days, BA-MA RH 19 HI/179 

«* H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 18 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 111/179; Haider, Diaries, 1405 (iS Feb 
1942). 

487 Hitler was alluding to the danger of an Anglo-American landing in the far north, which he 
considered to be very great. 
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In addition to the need to eliminate the enemy penetration on the Volkhov 
front, Hitler emphasized his intention to close the gap between Army Groups 
Centre and North by an attack from the area of Ostashkov. After being 
promised two additional divisions, Army Group Centre agreed that such an 
operation was feasible, while the commander-in-chief of Army Group North 
expressed himself more cautiously: first it was necessary to await the result of 
the operation south of Lake Iimen. Hitler agreed with the measures taken 
there and placed 329th Infantry Division and 8th Light Division at the disposal 
of the army group. 

Kuchler obtained approval for a withdrawal of 290th Infantry Division. 
That this entailed a new direction of attack and would require an increase in 
the strength of the relief group was, however, not discussed. 688 

The situation in Kholm became especially critical on 19 February. There 
Major-General Scherer urgently requested replacements and the immediate 
dispatch of a company of paratroops, as otherwise the position could be held 
only for a very short time, 689 

The operations department of the Army General Staff now decided to co- 
ordinate all plans of attack by Army Group North in such a way that the 
divisions made available from the Leningrad front were to be used first against 
the Volkhov pocket and subsequently in pane against Demyansk. There, on 22 
February under enemy pressure, II Army Corps had to carry out a further 
straightening of its front. 6 "" Generally speaking, Army Group North was still 
unable to work out a definitive schedule for ihe removal of batde-worthy units 
from the Leningrad front or the time required for the envisaged operations. 
On 23 February Hitler decided that the attack against the Demyansk pocket 
should not take place until after the arrival of 8th Light Division, i.e. in the 
rmddie of March at the earliest, dangerously dose to the beginning of the 
spring thaw. 6 " 

On 24 February the commander-in-chief of Army Group North described 
for Hitler the basic problems of the offensives yet to be launched. He con- 
cluded that, because of the dependence on good weather, the actions of the 
enemy, and air support, the forces for the two operations should be completely 
separated. 691 In specific terms this meant that the two divisions to be removed 
from the Leningrad front for the Volkhov offensive should be kept ready 

888 In fact only 5 th Lgt. Div. was mentioned. Kiichler's report was submitted to the Army Hieh 
Command and sent to the army headquarters: Gedanken fiber die Lage und die Fortsetzung der 
Verteidtgung [Thoughts on the situation and the continuation of defence], 18 Feb 1042, BA-MA 
[6. Armee, 23468/5. 

"> Army Group North reported this to the Army High Command; Haider learnt that such 
forces were no longer available: H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, t 9 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH .9 HI/, 79 . 

T H.tlcr approved all requests, including the transfer of a Luftwaffe battalion to Demyansk- 
iDia., 22 reo. 1942. 

T ^'"f d t manded a re P°» on envisaged attacks, the forces to be used, the timing, and the 
schedule for the entire army group area by 24 Feb.: ibid., 23 Feb 1942 

• ( i r - Nord/Ia ' No - 470/42, 24 Feb. 1942, to OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt., BA-MA, 16. Armee, 
23408/5. Inis conclusion was based on Kiichler's report of 18 Feb. 1942 (see n 688 above) 
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exclusively for that purpose, and that another group of forces should be J 
assembled from available and expected units for the thrust against Demyansk. 
Bringing up new forces was a transport problem for whose solution Ktichler 
demanded suitably energetic measures. 6 " He removed an additional division 
from Eighteenth Army on the Leningrad front; it was to be ready for 
action after 12 March. The two divisions from the Leningrad front for the 
Volkhov attack were to be ready on 5 and 6 March, after their relief units had 
arrived. 

The attacks on the point where the Soviet armies had penetrated across the 
Volkhov were to be carried out towards Kretsno by the SS Police Division 
from the north and 58th Infantry Division from the south. 6 !"' At the same time 
the German units and combat groups along the fronts of the pocket were to 
attack the enemy forces facing them. 

The northern group had a total of eleven battalions at its disposal, of which 
seven had an average combat strength of 420 men, the others only 180 men 
each. There were also fifteen artillery batteries and thirty-three tanks. The 
southern group had six battalions of an average strength of 320 men and was 
supported by twelve artillery batteries and eight tanks. As the attack pro- 
gressed, an additional eight battalions, eighteen batteries, and twenty-six tanks 
became available. They had been scraped together as a mobile formation 
of the army group at the end of February 1942 and, apart from the determina- 
tion of dates demanded by Luftwaffe support, were commanded down to 
tactical details by the supreme commander of the Wehrmacht, the chief of 
the Army General Staff, the army group command, and Eighteenth Army 
command. 

The situation of the attack group south of Lake Ilmen was similar. To start j 
the attack, after Luftwaffe units from the Volkhov front became available on ) 
about 16 March, Kiichler planned to use 329th Infantry Division, 5th and 8th ) 
Light Divisions, and the six battalions of 18th Infantry Division (mot.). Parts ! 
of 122nd Infantry Division were to be brought up later. To cover the flanks of ' 
the thrust the army group was counting on fourteen battalions from the j 
Luftwaffe. Until the start of the relief attack the army group expected daily I 
personnel losses of about 200 men in the divisions involved (5th Light and I 
1 8th Motorized). Of the sixteen tanks, 40 per cent might not be fit for action. ] 
It was important that no unexpected developments should force an early 1 
intervention on the western encirclement front. 1 

Demands of this kind are to be found from the very beginning in the war diary of Army ' 

Group North, for it possessed the Baltic ports and a more efficient transport network than the two j 

army groups further south. Therefore in the eyes of the army group only the rail system could be ! 
blamed for the failure. Cf. Rohde, Wehrmachttransponwesen, 290. 

Nu H.Gr. Nord/Ia No. 490/42, 26 Feb. 1942; with supplements, 6 Mar. 1942, BA-MA, 16. 1 

Armee, 23468/5. Hitler's objections and suggestions, of 25 Feb. 1942 are in KTB, H.Gr. Nord, ,j 

BA-MA RH 1 9 III/ 1 79. The police division was handed over to the Waffen-SS as of 24 Feb. 1942. 'i 

Cf. Tessin, Verbande und Truppen, xiv. 287. | 
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It was not only the situation at Demyansk that gave cause for concern in the 
army group order of 26 February i 942i that at Kholm was also repeatedly very 
serious All relief thrusts by the 'Group Uckermann' had failed because of 
snow and stubborn Soviet resistance. The supply situation was made worse bv 
the temporary loss of the airfield. 

On 2 March, after approving the proposal of Army Group North Hitler 
summoned the commanders-in-chief of the army group, both armies, and the 
participatmg army corpse For the Volkhov operation he proposed risking as 
few losses as possible and starving out the encircled enemy instead of wiping 
ban out ,n attacks. Demyansk was to be defended 'like a fortress' until it was 
relieved. Because of the need for Luftwaffe support, the dates for the opera- 
tions were set for 5 March for Kholm, 7 March for the Volkhov attack, and « 
March for the relief of the Demyansk pocket. 

On this occasion Kiichler attempted in vain to 'save' a mountain infantry 
regiment first promised by Hitler for the relief attack against Kholm and then 
for the operation against Demyansk. In view of this wrangling over a mere 
regiment, the filling of personnel gaps with 'borrowed' police units, rear-area 
services of all kinds, army troops, and increasingly with 'native' units, the 
demand made by Hitler and Haider to provide troops for the occupation of die 
Finnish islands in the eastern part of the Gulf of Finland seemed to the army 
group to be 'utter nonsense','"* as did the Luftwaffe's request a little later for 
attacks on the Soviet Baltic Fleet in Kronshtadt, at a time when every aircraft 
was needed for ground support. 

The commanders-in-chief of Sixteenth and Eighteenth Armies had re- 
quested the creation of separate corps commands to direct the attacks on the 
Volkhov and against Demyansk, as each would then be able to concentrate on 
its specific task. After the conference with Hitler, Haider informed Kiichler 
that Hitler had doubts about the commander-in-chief of Sixteenth Army He 
had aged and was indecisive. Hitler also considered the commanding genera! 
ot X Army Corps, General Christian Hansen, to be insufficiently decisive 
Haider himself was certain that the demands of his position were physically 
and psychologically too much for General Graf von Brockdorff-Ahlefeldt As 
a solution he proposed to remove no one and to create no new corps com- 
mands, but instead to entrust actual command of the attack group of X Army 
Corps to Lieutenant-General Walter von Seydlitz-Kurzbach and of the break- 
out group m the pocket, the 'Group Eicke', to Lieutenant-General Hans Zorn, 

from "»d lnf° D*',n I»k?n^r T K " Chkr divwed two ba " ali ™ Kho, m 

rom 122nd inr Oiv. In April local troops with the army group were: 4 groups of 100 Ukrainians 

" ar °™r n i;°r n r est ■■• Fi *r u ? rians ' Es ™ ians - ^ 

fw£' r ™' b ,thu 1 a " lanS ' L^™; » "valry battalion each of Ukrainians, Tatars 

t^EZSSg"^ and EeWsians: ibid - 13 Apr ' ,942 ' " 
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both under the nominal command of the two commanding generals. Hitler 
attached great importance to a direct role for Kuchler, who was to create a 
forward command post and 'gently push aside the lower commander'.*^ 

In addition, Haider placed a general-staff officer and two assistant adjutants 
at the disposal of each of the commanders of the two attack groups and a 
major from his circle of advisers at the disposal of the commanding general of 
II Army Corps and his staff. This, he hoped, would reduce to a minimum any 
disruptive delays caused by the corps commands and the army commands. 

The attempt to relieve Kholm failed. Already during the forming up in 
temperatures of -40°C the troops had suffered serious losses. Losses in the 
course of the fighting could not be replaced, and opportunities offered by the 
effective air support could not be exploited. 

Because of unfavourable flying weather the first of the large-scale attacks by 
Army Group North to re-establish a workable defensive line, the planned 
cutting off of the enemy penetration on the Volkhov under the code-name 
Raubtier ('predatory animal'), was delayed a week. Both the army group 
command and Eighteenth Army command repeatedly, but in vain, requested 
permission to begin the attacks, as the assembled units could not be kept 
waiting indefinitely. Enemy attacks had to be expected at any time on the 
dangerously exposed sectors of the front, and the date for the breakthrough to 
the Demyansk pocket depended on the early conclusion of the Volkhov 
operation. 

As a result of their own decisions being dependent on the combat-readiness 
of the Luftwaffe, the question arose for the army group command as to 
whether it was still justifiable to wait for air support on the scale Hitler had 
ordered, especially as much of the blast effect of the bombs, and also of 
artillery shells, would be neutralized by the deep snow.**-" The attack of the SS 
Police Division and 58th Infantry Division, begun in extreme cold and heavy 
snowfall on 15 March, achieved a first link-up of the two divisions and thus the 
isolation of both of the Soviet armies which had pushed on westward to a point 
beyond Chudovo. Now the fighting units of Air Fleet 1 were free for the attack 
by 'Group Seydlitz' to open the Demyartsk pocket. 

General Graf von Brockdorf-Ahlefeldt reported that the numerous changes 
to the date of attack had led to symptoms of depression in the pocket. It would 
be best to give II Army Corps the order to fight its way out, then at least some 

*" H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 3 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RH I9 III/688; Hitler's order according to 
OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IN) No. 420088/42, 4 Mar. 1942 (see n. 695 above). On 18 Mar. 1942 
Kuchler established the command post Seeadler with a small staff; Army High Command order 
on the appointment of the two generals in H.Gr. Nord/Ia, No. 552/42, 5 Mar. 1942, BA-MA. 16 
Armee, 23468/1 1. 

T H Gr - Nord/Ia > KTB > 16 Mar - '942, BA-MA RH ! 9 HI/688. Hitler had insisted that the 
Luftwaffe should be used in as concentrated a fashion as possible, while the army group, in order 
to meet the early attack date, suggested that the bombers should be divided into small groups. 
Hitler had ordered an additional day of attacks against Kholm: Operationsatlas, H.Gr. Nord, Der 
Feldzug gegen die Sowjetunion, Kriegsjahr 1942 [The campaign against the Soviet Union, 1042I, 
BA-MA RH to III/663. 
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of the troops in the pocket would escape annihilation.** Hitler ordered Opera- 
tion Bruckenschiag ('Bridging') to begin on 21 March. Preparatory air attacks 
were launched on 20 March. 700 

The attack group under Seydlitz was organized as follows: 5th and 8th Light 
Divisions formed the spearheads; 329th Infantry Division was to secure the 
right flank and widen the penetration; on the left wing 18th Infantry Division 
(mot.) secured Staraya Russa. In the second line 122nd Infantry Division (one 
infantry regiment and one regiment of 7 th Mountain Division) stood ready to 
support the attack. 81st Infantry Division was to the left of the attack group 
and had the task of deceiving and pinning down the enemy.?" At first both 
spearheads of the attack gained ground. Soon, however, it became evident 
how justified the urgings to start the attack earlier had been. For the sprine 
thaw, setting in suddenly on 24 March, greatly reduced mobility and created 
problems in preparing the crossings of the Lovat. Nevertheless, on 24 March 
Sixteenth Army headquarters believed that it was in a position to 'strike the 
decisive blow' on 26 March. On the pocket front enemy attacks concentrated 
on 30th Infantry Division with the aim of pushing it back from the railway line 
to the rear area enemy airborne troops, who it was feared would attack the 
airfields, caused considerable losses. The continuing thaw made it impossible 
to use the frozen streams as supply-routes. Sleighs had to be replaced with 
vehicles. Difficulties in penetrating the heavily forested areas brought the 
attack to a halt, and on 30 March it had to be suspended. Seydlitz suggested 
shifting the point of main effort to the left wing and reorganizing the entire 
group accordingly. The reservations of the army group in this regard were due 
to the presence of strong concentrations of enemy forces on the northern flank 
and a greater vulnerability of supply-routes there. Nevertheless, Kiichler 
agreed to Seydlitz's proposal and reported this to the Army High Command 
By contrast, the commander-in-chief of Sixteenth Army was of the opinion 
that Group Seydlitz' had not exhausted all suggested possibilities, the 
regrouping would require two days, and the link-up with 'Group Eicke' would 
be delayed. 702 

Nevertheless, the army group did not change its decision. The attack was 
resumed on 2 April but did not reach the Lovat from the west until 15 April 
5th Light Division was so exhausted that it was no longer capable of 

™ ":^ r ', Nord/Ia ' KT B, 16 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 III/688. 
Mar S f C1S '° n ?!? an r nounced at the a ™V «™up on , 9 Mar. at 2.00 p.m., ibid On 21 

*fe of rh,T l" aCked fr ° m ° f X Army C0rpS > 34 in fr °"< ° f 11 A ™y Corp , ,8 on both 

^'l^LZnX^ G T P N °f ' ,0 ^ effeCt » lh3t a » aCt " «S£ 3 

Hi' f d 'f»« between the spearheads was i 5 krr, in (he south and zokm. in the north The 

.btweenth Army command, became more pronounced in the following weeks Seydlitz thus 
confronted both commands with a fait accompli. «ya'«z uius 
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offensive action. The lead of the spearhead was therefore taken over by 8th 
Light Division on 14 April. 

But on the western edge of the pocket 'Group Eicke' was under heavy attack 
and had considerable difficulty in eliminating penetrations. For this reason 
additional forces from the pocket fronts had to be made available for Opera- 
tion Fallreep ('Gangway'). This attack began on 14 April and, against vigorous 
enemy resistance, reached the Lovat by 20 April. Both groups were now able 
to establish a ferry connection across the river. By 28 April the troops were 
utterly exhausted by the heavy fighting, the problems created by the thaw, and 
the muddy roads, together with the lack of any prospect of being relieved. The 
task of securing and holding the 'corridor' now established to supply the two 
corps in the pocket against flank attacks presented serious problems.™ The 
question of what should be done after the link-up with the two corps was 
discussed extensively between the chief of staff of Army Group North and the 
head of the operations department on 12 April.' 11 ' The main topics were the 
lack of sufficient replacements for the army group at a time when losses were 
being incurred at three points of main effort and the uncertainty about where 
and when the enemy would establish strong attacking forces on the relatively 
quiet Leningrad front. It was also quite clear that preparations for the offensive 
on the southern sector of the eastern front would not permit the bringing up 
of significant forces for the other army group areas. 

To save forces for future operations Heusinger and Hasse considered and 
advocated withdrawing the divisions of II and X Army Corps during the dry 
summer period. But this solution was incompatible with the offensive action 
planned by Hitler and Haider to close the gap in the direction of Army Group 
Centre, where the Rzhev salient was being held.w Both general-staff officers 
agreed that major top-level decisions would soon have to be taken and that 
Kiichler's report the following day should prepare Hitler for them. The 
conference on the situation and the difficulties of Army Group North with 
Hitler on 13 April 1942 convinced the commander-in-chief that there could be 
no question of additional personnel amounting to two and a half divisions for 
Eighteenth Army alone. Hitler recommended that the two threatening groups 
of enemy forces west of the Volkhov— in addition to the large pocket, a second 
had been created near Pogostye as a result of the breakthrough by the Soviet 
Fifty-fourth Army on the front of I Army Corps— should not be smashed by 

™ In 'Brtickenschlag' and "Fallreep' losses were 4,000 dead and 13,000 wounded or missing- 
H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 15 May 1942, BA-MA RH 19 III/182. 

™ H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 12 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 III/181. This conversation was to 
prepare the situation report of the C.-in-C. of the army group to Hitler on 13 Apr. 

w Hitler's order, OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IM) No. 42082/42, 1 Mar. 1942, to Army Group 
Centre, BA-MA RH 19 IH/707. Both salients were to be held with heavy losses until the spring of 
1943- Heusinger deliberately suggested the withdrawal of II Army Corps (all units in the 
Demyansk pocket) as an alternative to Haider's plan. Cf. H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 1 2 Apr. 1942, BA- 
MA RH 19 III/181; the personnel question ibid., 13 Apr. 1942. Between 19 Jan. and 23 Mar. 1942 
the ration strength of Ninth Army rose from 151,100 to 221,200; the combat strength from 59,582 
to 139,100; the number of operational artillery pieces from 369 to 608, and of tanks from i 1083: 
AOKoVIa, KTB, 1 Jan-31 Mar. 1942, BA-MA, 9. Armee, 21520/1. 
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an attack but smoked out'. If both enemy groups succeeded in linking up near 
Lyuban, they would not only form a strong attack force to relieve Leningrad 
on the city s most important communications to the south-east, but the 
German units between them on the Volkhov would be in direct danger of 
being encircled. Both pockets were linked with the Soviet hinterland, and in 
addition were receiving personnel and supplies by air 

The third problem, the solution of which the army group considered a 
matter of honour, was the liberation of Kholm. On 5 May this bitterly 
contested base was relieved by an attack group of XXXIX Armoured Corps 
The uitensity of the fighting on both sides is shown by the fact that the south- 
eastern part was not captured until 18 May and isolated Soviet groups con- 
tmued fighting in the north-eastern part until 8 June. This forward bridgehead 
was also left standing; only in the second half of June was a continuous front 
to the north established. 

The thaw and mud greatly reduced the mobility of both sides and forced a 
certam halt ,n the fighting on the Volkhov fronts. Eighteenth Army organized 
its units as well as it could and prepared to re-establish the encirclement ring 
On 22 May the withdrawal of the enemy to the east led to a resumption of the 
attack, at first in the north-western part of the pocket. On 31 May the old 
penetration west of the Volkhov in the area of Myasnoy Bor was closed again 
In a concentric attack by all formations and 'groups' participating in the 
encirclement this pocket was eliminated by 29 June. Although Army Group 
North had suffered considerable losses as a result of the numerous critical 
situations around Demyansk and on the Volkhov, on the whole it had survived 
the winter without decisive enemy breakthroughs. The isolation of Leningrad 
to the south had been maintained. For the summer of 1942 the task of the 
army group was to secure the lines won and to establish blocking-positions 
and strong-points in rear areas. These developments will be discussed later 

Remembering the horrors of the past winter, however, the army group 
command already began to plan for the coming months: 'If we want a quiet 
situation with no plans for further attacks, and if we want to conserve our 
forces, we shall have to establish a general line between Staraya Russa and 
Kjiolm and thoroughly prepare it for next winter.'^* 

On 4 May 1942, in view of its shortage of personnel and in the expectation 
that it would not receive sufficient forces ,:o secure its forward line, the army 
group logically requested permission to withdraw the troops under the com- 
mand of II Army Corps to a position on the Lovat. 

(v) THE DEFENSIVE BATTLES OF ARMY GROUP SOUTH 

For the expected large-scale attack by the Red Army on the southern wing of 
the eastern front the chief of staff of Army Group South had envisaged a 
mobile conduct of operations with the main objective of gaining time and 

taS*' K T B ' J 9 A P r u '942» BA-MA RH 19 HI/.8,; order of Army High Command/ 

NoX G bTma£h T 9 mC" 8 ° f POSiti ° nS ' 26 Apr - ' 941 ' a " d request J Amy c ™> 
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launching a counter-attack from a prepared line once the units had been 
brought up to strength. 7 " 7 A line from Melitopol via Zaporozhye and 
Novomoskovsk in the general direction of Kupyansk was considered a rear 
limit of what was strategically acceptable for the army group. The improve- 
ment of forward positions of Seventeenth and Sixth Annies was concluded by 
10 December, as was the transfer of units to the expected main points of attack 
between Seventh and First Armoured Armies in the sector of the Italian 
expeditionary corps. After a visit by Hitler additional personnel and small 
quantities of material replacements had been received. 7 " 8 The Crimea was 
deliberately neglected in favour of the eastern front; if necessary it was to be 
sacrificed and the Perekop isthmus defended as part of the southern flank of 
the army group. Because of a lack of personnel the positions, even in the lines 
held by the troops, had not been significantly strengthened. 

A problem now to be faced was that of the largely uncovered flank in the 
direction of Army Group Centre, which had been deliberately accepted during 
the pursuit phase in the expectation that, with the advance on Moscow and to 
the middle Don, the enemy would hardly be able to exploit gaps between the 
army groups, so that maintaining contact between the inner wings was suf- 
ficient. This was all the more important as the army group expected that the 
main operational effort in 1942 would be made in the southern sector of the 
eastern front. 709 

Beyond the orders of the commander-in-chief of the army of 8 December 
194 1, which applied to all army groups, Army Group South was to capture 
Sevastopol with Eleventh Army as its last offensive action. Thereafter the bulk 
of that army would be given new tasks. 71 " One of the causes of the failure of the 
operation against Sevastopol was the concern of Army Group South about its 
eastern front and its resulting refusal to transfer sufficient forces to the 
Crimea. The second 'special task' of the army group was to improve condi- 
tions for a major spring offensive by smaller actions against the lower Don and 
the Donets during the winter, as soon as the weather permitted. 

The army group was therefore to hold the front between the Sea of Azov 
and the Donets under all circumstances. The area around Kharkov was to be 
solidly held and communications to the southern wing of Army Group Centre 
secured, especially road and rail links between Belgorod and Kursk. Army 

m Cf. n. 338 above; Sodenstem to Heusinger, 4 Dec, and Haider's order, 6 Dec. 1941, H.Gr. 
Siid/Ia, KTB, BA-MA RH 19 1/88. 

"* Between 26 Nov. and 5 Dec. 1941 3,268 men were airlifted to First Armd. Army; 50 assault- 
guns and 60 2-cm. anti-aircraft guns were allotted to the army group. On 7 Dec. the immediate 
transfer of 950 replacement personnel from Vinnitsa was ordered: ibid. 

7 "» Hitler's remark to Reichenau during his visit to Poltava. Cf. H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 8 Dec. 
1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/88; on this see also the conference at the office of the deputy chief of staff 
in charge of operations, 24 Oct. 1941, KTB OKW 't. 1073. 

"° Cf. sect. Il.i.itg) at n. 575. Like Hitler's Directive No. 39, this directive of 8 Dec. had been 
prepared by Haider through the assignment of tasks to the chiefs of staff of the army group. Cf. 
also Fiihrervonrag and notes on the Fiihrer conference, 6 Dec. 1941: Haider, Diaries, 1339 (6 Dec. 
194O; printed in KTB OKW, i. io76ff. (108). 
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Group South undoubtedly regarded as quite unrealistic the order to retake 
Rostov and the Donets bend during the winter. 

The directive of the army group to its armies reflected these plans.'" First 
Armoured Army and Sixth Army were ordered to close up towards each other 
after achieving slight improvements in the position of the front. 

Tactical directives for the 'preparation of a protracted defence were sup- 
plemented by guidelines for securing the rear area. There the troops and staffs 
were to move closer together and prepare for a 'fortress-like' defence. Stocks 
were to be laid up for the period when the weather made movement of 
supplies impossible. The directive of 14 December for the fighting in winter 
assumed that the enemy's intentions were to keep open his support- and 
supply-lines between Moscow and the Caucasus, to tie down as many German 
units as possible by attacks aimed at attrition and harassment, and to destroy 
German winter quarters and supply-lines." 1 The armies were instructed to 
secure the Crimea with as few forces as possible, to pull out of the front and 
rehabilitate the armoured formations of First Armoured Army, and, once 
again, to secure the most important communications on the boundary be- 
tween Army Group Centre and Sixth Army. Lines in the rear were to be 
reconnoitred and prepared to meet an expected large-scale attack. As a last 
defensive line the army group ordered the 'Wotan' line to be reconnoitred, 
which was to extend from Melitopol via Zaporozhye, Poltava, and Romny to 
the upper course of the Desna. 

To reinforce the fighting units, as elsewhere, elements of the security and 
supply troops suitable for combat were sent to the front. The army group 
planned to meet the problem of a possible uprising by a partial evacuation of 
Kharkov, but Hitler rejected this proposal as the evacuated civilians would 
then have to be fed behind the front. Keitel suggested sending them east to 
areas under Soviet control.'" Reichenau observed that the population would 
resist deportation to the east, whereas, in the event that they were moved to 
the rear area, they would not constitute a drain on German food supplies since 
they would remain in areas remote from roads, which in any case were 
insignificant. Deportation of the civilian population to the east could be 
carried out only by force of arms, something which could not be demanded 
even of battle-hardened troops. In consequence, the civilian population re- 
mained where they were and had to feed themselves. 

First Armoured Army headquarters had reservations about the defensive 
line on the Kalmius, far to the rear, as envisaged by the army group, since that 

Preliminary order, 9 Dec. 1941, mentioned in H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 9 Dec. [941, annexe 2 16 
BA-MA RH 19 1/88; printed in Hauck, Siidliches Gebiet, pt. 11, appendix 7, MGFA P-i 14c Ibid' 
for the 'Richtlinien furKampf und Sicherungen im Winter und Fruhjahr 1 94^42' (Guidelines on 
operations and security in winter and spring 194,-2] and the 'Weisung fur Kampf und Sicherung 
im Winter 1941/42' (Directive for operations and security in winter i94r-2j. 

7 ' ! H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 14 Dec. 1941, copy: Hauck, Siidliches Gebiet, pt. 11, appendix 8, 
MGFA P-i 14c. 

"» H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 18 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/88. 
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would involve abandoning Mariupol, an indispensable rehabilitation and tech- 
nical repair centre for the German forces. Sodenstern reassured the army 
command by pointing out that this line would be occupied only after every 
effort had been made to hold the existing front. 

Large enemy troop movements from the front facing First Armoured Army 
to the area facing Seventeenth Army were interpreted as preparations for an 
attack aiming at a breakthrough near Artemovsk and Stalino in order to attack 
the armoured army from the rear. 7 ''' 

On the northern wing of Sixth Army too, strains were expected as a 
consequence of the development of the situation of Second Army. For this 
reason two-thirds of 168th Infantry Division were transferred there and placed 
under Second Army.™ In addition, elements of 62nd Infantry Division were 
removed from anti-partisan operations and also placed under Second Army as 
the situation on the boundary to it and in its sector became threatening. The 
expected attack against the northern wing of First Armoured Army began on 
25 December. The parts of the army already pulled out of the front and 
destined for rehabilitation were immediately assembled in the Stalino area as 
a reserve. Newly arrived tanks were to be combined in a battalion and the 
army reserves of Seventeenth and Sixth Armies were to be assembled in the 
areas of Artemovsk and Kharkov. 

The fighting which now began also on the northern wing of Sixth Army and 
the repulsion of a thrust towards Kursk forced the withdrawal of the covering 
forces of Sixth Army in the Kharkov area. Reports from the intelligence service 
and information provided by deserters and prisoners, as well as large move- 
ments of enemy troops near Lisichansk and Kupyansk, indicated an imminent 
large-scale offensive aiming at a breakthrough to the middle Dnieper. 

In addition, the strain on the southern wing of the army group after the 
Soviet landing near Kerch and Feodosiya is reflected by the fact that Hitler 
promised Eleventh Army fifty tanks to restore the situation there. As the tanks 
could not be brought to the front quickly enough from Germany, they were to 
be taken from a transport for First Armoured Army.' 16 

On 2 January, in addition to an offensive solution of the situation in the 
Crimea, Hitler demanded that his orders to hold positions should be taken 
'literally and seriously' and that all preparations should be made to repulse an 
attack on Kharkov and to crush an uprising, which, according to foreign news 
sources, was perhaps to be expected.'" On 10 January Reichenau reported that 
he viewed the situation at Kharkov with optimism and that only in the north- 
eastern sector was the situation of the army group strained. If a secure link 

" 4 KTB H.Gr. Slid, ibid., 22 Dec. 1941. "s Ibid., 2 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH iq I/80 
*» KTB H.Gr. Slid. 

"' Ibid., telephone conversation between Haider and Sodenstern. On S Jan. Hitler then issued 
the order for the defence of all positions and denned the cases in which withdrawal was author- 
ized: extracts in KTB OKWWz. 1262, BA-MA 16. Armee, 23468/8, Fuhrerbefehle, fos. 31-2. 
According to this source, this order was to be destroyed after being given orally to the divisional 
commanders. 
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could be established with Second Army, that would be an important success 
for the conduct of the war in winter. Willi this objective Sixth Army began its 
attack with XVII Army Corps from the Prokhorovo-Oboyan line across the 
railway line between Prokhorovo and Solntsevo. As an attack from the Second 
Army sector was not possible because of a shortage of forces, this success had 
only a local effect. As a consequence of the difficult situation at the boundary 
of the army group, Second Army was placed under Army Group South, which 
did not please Reichenau as he now became responsible for an especially 
vulnerable sector of the front.'' 8 

Hitler combined this change with an order to Army Group South to remove 
forces from First Armoured Army and transfer them to the Kharkov area 
According to Hitler, the difficulties of Army Group Centre were only a result 
of the fact that it had not been possible to pull forces out of sectors with 
abundant equipment and troops in order to transfer them in good time to 
weak and threatened sectors. This argument was taken verbatim from remarks 
by the commander-in-chief of Second Army. Reichenau agreed with the view 
that an attack on Kharkov was imminent"" and reported that the situation in 
the north of the army group had to be restored first. Forces of First Armoured 
Army could be transferred there. Moreover, he intended to remove motorized 
units from the front in order to create mobile reserves.? 20 

On 13 January Field Marshal Reichenau suffered a stroke. As his replace- 
ment Hitler first chose the commander-in-chief of First Armoured Army, 
Colonel-General von Kleist, and then, the following day, Colonel-General 
Hoth, till that time commander-in-chief of Seventeenth Army. But Hoth was 
also unable to take up his duties, as Hitler on the very same day appointed 
Field Marshal von Bock— who had only a few weeks before been granted 
furlough— to be the new commander-in-chief of Army Group South. Bock 
assumed command of the army group on 10 January 1942. At the same time 
General Paulus became commander-in-chief of Sixth Army, a post which until 
then had been vacant.?- The enemy attacks that began at various points along 



, J r H G r S » d/I '' ^ TB ' 'i Jan - m2 ' BA_MA *** 1 ^ I/8 ?- ™< move was due to a request from 
theC.-m-C. Army Group Centre and went into effect on 15 Jan.: Haider, Diana, [386 1 Jan. 

™ This expectation was not supported by a speech by Marshal Timoshenko at the end of 
November, wh.cn was known to the army group command. Timoshenko argued that the main 
aim should be the destruction of German equipment and supplies so as to render a winter and 
spring offensive impossible The fighting west of Moscow offered the most favourable opportunity 
to do this: H.Gr. Sud/Ia, KTB, 13 Jan. .942 (Ic, ..Jan. Other reconnaissance operations 

indicated an imminent offensive against Kharkov and beyond to the Dnieper: BA-MA RH 19 V 

Sodenstern remarked: 'At present there are no motorized units capable of movement with 
First Armd. Army Tactical mobility can be expected only after arrival of new vehicles and 
rehabilitation (ibid., 12 Jan. 1942). 

? bid ' '5' 16 J an - '942- Reichenau died on 17 Jan. 1942; Hitler's order of the day on this 
oceas.on, 18 Jan. 1942: BA-MA 16. Am.ee, 23468/8, fo. 14. Bock was briefed on his duties by 
Hitler on 18 Jan.: Haider, Diaries, [389 (.8 Jan. 1942); Bock Tagebuch, 16, 18 Jan. I9 42, BA-MA 
N 22/13. 
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the front of the army group on 18 January, especially against Seventeenth 
Army from the mouth of the Bakhmut to Zaliman, appeared to be essentially 
aimed at tying down German forces and did not indicate a co-ordinated 
offensive along the entire front. The situation between Bogorodichnoe and 
Izyum was considered serious, and 298th Infantry Division was withdrawn 
behind the Donets. 7 " 

On 19 January, however, Seventeenth Army reported that, given the 
strength of the enemy and its own lack of sufficient troops and equipment, a 
defence with improvisations would not be effective for long. 

On 20 January it was realized that this offensive was in fact a large-scale 
breakthrough attack towards the Dnieper with twelve to fifteen divisions and 
four armoured brigades identified at the front. The fortified positions, organ- 
ized like strong points, were scarcely able to offer effective resistance against 
these latter units. Replacements of men and equipment were brought up, 
some from Germany and some also from First Armoured Army, as well as a 
Romanian division. 7 ' 3 The railway line between Kursk and Orel was threat- 
ened on account of a penetration by the Soviet II Cavalry Corps in the sector 
of Second Army. The last dive-bomber Gruppe from the Crimea was sent into 
action there. The first enquiry from the chief of staff of Seventeenth Army on 
22 January, whether he could authorize the abandonment of isolated strong 
points, suggested an incipient crisis.™ The commander-in-chief of Seven- 
teenth Army doubted that the front north-west of Slavyansk could be held 
until the arrival of a combat group in the area north of Lozovaya. If not, the 
way to the railway line between Stalino and Dnepropetrovsk would be open to 
the Red Army. 

The army group command refused to approve the evacuation requested by 
Seventeenth Army and referred to similar situations in Army Group Centre, 
where such attacks had repeatedly petered out. The army group ordered all 
available assault-guns of First Armoured Army to be transferred to the left 
wing and 14th Armoured Division to be held ready for use against an attack 
expected there. The situation should be restored by offensive action. Together 
with 'Group Friedrich' of Sixth Army approaching from the north-west, 14th 
Armoured Division and 100th Light Division were to attack the enemy pen- 
etration. Second Army also considered the important rail link between Kursk 
and Shchigry to be threatened and requested assistance. Hungarian and 

7 " 'Nach Einholung der Genehmigung durch den Fiihrer' [After the Fuhrer's consent has been 
received}, H.Gr. Sud/Ia, KTB, 19 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 I/89. 

™ 1 13th Inf. Div. was sent to Seventeenth Army instead of the Crimea: Report by C.-in-C. of 
army group to Hitler, 21 Jan. 1942, ibid. 

™ The abandoning of a strong point meant that artillery and other heavy equipment could not 
be brought back. According to the directive of 1 Jan. 1942, such an action if due to lack of 
ammunition did not require Hitler's approval. But in the case of Seventeenth Army it meant the 
abandoning of two other strong points, for which Sodenstern wanted to obtain the approval of the 
Army High Command. The almost word-for-word adoption of the Polish and Soviet orders for 
the campaign of 1918-20 shows the continuity of military thinking: Der polnisck-sowjetrussischs 
Krieg 1918-1920, i. 261 ff. (annexes n, rv, vm; for the Soviet side annexe ix). 
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Romanian troops, as well as security divisions, were brought up and the 
defence of Novomoskovsk and Dnepropetrovsk was prepared. Poltava was to 
be got ready for all-round defence. 

On 26 January Seventeenth Army command proposed a retreat of the army 
and the evacuation of Lozovaya, on the grounds that it would be better for the 
remaining German forces to move back to meet their reinforcements. That 
evening it wanted to withdraw to the west.™ m contrast, the army group 
believed that th.s would lead to a widening of the enemy penetration and tha\ 
Soviet cavalry would enc.rcle the wings of Seventeenth and Sixth Armies and 
make their position untenable with thrusts against their supply-line The 
situation was to be restored by a concentrated attack of the reserves being 
brought up; until then the penetration was to be contained in such a way that 
the dep oyment of the attack groups was secured. For these attack forces- 
essent.ally ,00th Light Division, , 4 th Armoured Division, and Armoured 
Battahon 60-a command staff was to be made available. Two-thirds of 1 nth 
Infantry D.vis.on were to be assembled north-east of Novomoskovsk To 

TZ , C attaCk W3S Cafried ° ut with less P^iniism about the future, 
Reld Marshal von Bock decided to place Seventeenth Army headquarters' 
tactically under the command of First Armoured Army and to employ the 
command of III Armoured Corps as "Group von Mackensen' on the left 
wmg.7 Th.s attack group consisted of parts of 14th Armoured Division, 100th 
Light Division, and XI Army Corps with the Romanian 1st, 298th, and 
elements of oth Infantry Divisions. From the sector of Sixth Army, 'Corps 

Ws&r** with a ^ each * 62nd - ^ ** 

Field Marshal von Bock briefed Hitler on the situation. Three Soviet cavalry 
corps of three divisions each and an armoured brigade had broken through the 
gap near Izyum. One corps had turned north to envelop Sixth Army; two 
corps had turned south towards the rear area of Seventeenth Army Two 
infantry divisions had reached Lozovaya. As the staff of Seventeenth Army 
seemed rather tired' after the heavy fighting of the past few days, he had 
transferred command to First Armoured Army headquarters, which was 'fresh 
and eager for action and promised to provide a strong impulse for the 
counter-attack. He also reported on the two groups attacking from the north 
Hitler approved all his decisions. 

The units earmarked for the counter-attack moved to the assembly areas in 
heavy frost and a snowfall. On 31 January 'Group von Mackensen' began its 
attack in a snowstorm, as did the two groups from Sixth Army ^ A completely 

BA^AN^ 1 *' KTB ' ^ ^ ' 942 ' *" 19 M9i BOCk ' Tag6bUCh ' * ^ 

iSS^iSS^Sr C ° ^ ™ W 0btai " B ° Ck ' S ™™ abandoning 

«' Army order, 3 t Jan. 1942: H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB under this date The corns eroun XI Armv 
Corps and the 'name groups' consiste d of remnants and individua. £«aZ S S^ime^r 
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successful attack could not be expected with the units of the attack groups, 
especially as they had to advance in continuous blizzards. They were, however, 
able to contain the Soviet penetration and eliminate the immediate danger of 
a breakthrough to the .Dnieper. Throughout the subsequent weeks they were 
unable to push back the 'sack' near Izyum. The fighting exhausted the troops, 
and on 3 March the army group had to report that it was not possible at that 
time to regain the old front. 

The army group was able to identify preparations for the feared attack on 
Kharkov early enough for reinforcements from the sector of Second Army to 
be transferred in time, even though they consisted only of the remnants of 3rd 
Armoured Division and a regiment of 88th Infantry Division. The Soviet 
offensive began on 3 March with the point of main effort between Pechenegi 
and Volchansk. The attack group, which advanced from the south against the 
right flank of Sixth Army, quickly succeeded in crossing the Donets. Another 
penetration of the Donets line, thirty kilometres wide, was achieved east of 
Kharkov, but the Red Army was not able to take the city itself. The onset of 
the thaw brought all movements of the Soviet counter-offensive to a halt. 
Army Group South had succeeded in holding its operationally most important 
positions, its supply-bases, and its lines of communication. A retreat to the 
Dnieper had been avoided. The decisive factor in this defensive success was 
the failure of the Red Army to concentrate its numerically far superior forces 
on a single point of main effort. This mistake resulted in an early exhaustion 
of the momentum of the attack and thus in a reduction of the pressure on the 
German front. This had enabled the army group command to transfer forces 
repeatedly from sectors less threatened or not threatened at all to points 
requiring the greatest defensive effort. In view of the virtual immobility of the 
heavy weapons, the Luftwaffe played a decisive role in the German defensive 
success. 718 

The special situation of the Crimean peninsula within the defensive opera- 
tions of Army Group South can now be analysed. 

In connection with the southern part of the eastern front as a whole, and 
especially with regard to the large-scale operations planned for 1942, Hitler at 
the end of 1941 still attached great importance to holding and securing the 
Crimea. The Soviet troops who had landed near Feodosiya were therefore to 
be annihilated and the Kerch peninsula retaken as soon as possible.? 2 * Like all 
other major units, the commander-in-chief of Eleventh Army reported serious 
supply problems and personnel shortages in his divisions. Since, apart from 
Romanian troops, he did not have sufficient security forces at his disposal, he 

divisions, local defence units, and rear-area services. Even units of the Wehrmacht commander for 
the Ukraine were combed for manpower: ibid., 1 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 I/90. 

e.g. the report of Sixth Army, 21 Jan. 1942, that no reserves were available and the only thing 
to do was to wait and see where the next main attack would be in order to send reinforcements 
there from quieter sectors (ibid.). 

Haider, Diaries, 1380- 1 (2, 3 Jan. 1942); AOK ti/la, KTB, BA-MA RH 20-1 i/d«; H Gr 
Sud/Ia, KTB, BA-MA RH [9 I/89. 
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requested and received permission to raise volunteer units from the local Tatar 
population. 1 " 

Hitler assumed that 46th Infantry Division was available for operations 
against Feodosiya and therefore considered the requested use of a second 
diviston unnecessary. When Haider explained that this assumption was ques- 
tionable, Hitler ordered an -extensive report on the condition of the infantry 
divjsion and the circumstances of its retreat It soon emerged that the div- 
ision's withdrawal had by no means been 'according to plan' and that at that 
moment it was not ready for action."' 

The second Soviet landing, at Evpatoriya on 5 January 1942, was considered 
to be a 'tester'. However, Manstein reported, if an attack aimed at forcing a 
decision was now taking shape, his forces would not be in a position to repel 
it.'-" Sodenstern observed that in that case a decision would have to be taken 
on whether Eleventh Army or the Crimea was to be sacrificed, as there could 
be no question of transferring additional forces there. On the contrary his 
planning assumed that forces could be taken from the Crimea for operations 
elsewhere.^ The recapture of the much more important Feodosiya on 15 
January required the use of XXXXII and XXX Army Corps. On 18 January 
the enemy forces there were defeated, and the eastern group of Eleventh Army 
began its attack against the Parpach position."* 

Between 27 February and 3 March Eleventh Army had to repulse a second 
large-scale attack from Sevastopol as well as from the Parpach front. After this 
attack was repeated on 15 March the divisions of XXXXII Army Corps (46th 
and 170th Infantry Divisions) reported that they were no longer ready for 
action. In addition to the attacks at the front, activities of partisan groups in 
the rear area of the German forces began to achieve tactical significance. 
Manstein decided to use the newly arrived 22nd Armoured Division together 
with the divisions of XXXXII Army Corps for a counter-attack on the Parpach 
position.™ The attack failed to achieve the desired success; on the contrary, 
the new and inexperienced armoured division suffered heavy losses." 6 

HtZS;£r ^ tranS)i H - Gr ^ KTB ' 3 Jan " BA-MA RH 

Hil^;^ 13 ' K l B ' 2 il"i 'f 42 ' BA-MA m ' 9 I/8g - ° n * J»- Reich cnau reported to 
Hitler that the report about 46th Inf. Div. was 'objectively incorrect': Lt.-Gen. Graf von Sponeck 
was to blame; there was no doubt that insubordination 'with considerable prejudice and danger 
£™ C fT" ty Ge ™ a " ! '' was inTOlved - Reichenau was especially indignant about the outer 
form of the retreat: guidelines for the investigation,. 10 Jan. 1942, AOK . i/Ia, KTB, BA-MA RH 
20-11/450; binbeck, Sponeck, 33 ff. 
™ Manstein's report, 4 Jan. 1942, AOK 1 i/Ia, KTB, BA-MA RH 20-1 1/455 
™ The attack was repulsed on 7 Jan. ,942. As the Romanian 53rd Artillery Regiment had fled, 
* „ J „*" mvcst, 8 atlon ° f <he course of events: Manstein, Let Victories, 228 ff 

trk \j ' 3tmy °f der ' 2 ° Jan - ' 943 ' and Befdlt uberden Angriff gegen Parpatsch-Stellung 

[Order concerning attack agamst the Parpach position], 21 Jan. .042, BA-MA RH 20-1 1/ 4 « 

Conference C.-m-C Eleventh Army with general commanding XXXXII Army Corps and 
commander of 22nd Armd. Div.: army order, .6 Mar. 1942, BA-MA, RH 20-1 1/458. Manstein 
wanted to use the armoured d.vision and the newly arrived 28th Lgt. Div. offensively before thev 
were 'spent' in defensive battles. y 
?■* Report 22nd Armd. Div., 20 Mar. 1942, ibid. Many officers were still in France. On 3 o Mar. 
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■' This failure marked the end of operationally effective fighting in the Crimea 
for the winter of 1 941-2. Planning for the new offensives and the bringing up 
of heavy siege artillery were carried out simultaneously with these defensive 
battles. On 7 March coastal defence was transferred to the 'Naval Command- 
ing Officer Crimea'. 7 " 

The conduct of the war in the Crimea in the winter of 1941-2 was governed 
by two diametrically opposed concepts. On the one hand, German forces 
there were given the task of conquering the Kerch peninsula for the coming 
spring offensive, as a jumping-off point for the crossing to the Caucasus. An 
essential condition for such an operation was the previous capture of 
Sevastopol. On the other hand, Eleventh Army was to be considered as a 
personnel reserve for Army Group South whenever the Soviet winter offensive 
threatened to reach the Dnieper; that would have meant abandoning the 
whole of the Crimea. In the event the containment of the Soviet penetration 
west of Izyum made it possible to leave Eleventh Army in place and to 
recapture Kerch; Sevastopol too was stormed later. Nevertheless, neither the 
crossing to the Caucasus nor domination of the Black Sea was achieved. Both 
operations will be discussed in the account of the war in the east in the 
summer of 1942. 

The directive for the conduct of operations after the end of winter, issued on 
12 February 1942,™ 8 not only stated that the crisis had been overcome; the 
parts of it referring to the future were clearly based on a sober assessment of 
Germany's potential. As early as November 1941 the effects of the catastrophic 
vehicle and fuel situation on the build-up of a new operational army were 
incalculable."? Studies and memorandums by the chief of army armament 
programmes and commander of the replacement army, as well as by the war- 
economy and armaments office of the Wehrmacht High Command, all 
pointed in the same direction.™ Only half a million men, including wounded 
who had recovered, were available to replace the approximately one million 
dead, wounded, sick, and missing suffered by the German forces in the east by 
the end of January 1942.74 1 

1942 losses amounted to 42 officers, 1,030 non-commissioned officers and men, 32 tanks (totally 
destroyed), and numerous other weapons and pieces of equipment: BA-MA RH 20-1 1/458. 

™ AOK 11/Ia, Dienstanweisung fur den Seekommandanten Krim als Kommandanten der 
Kustenverteidigung [Service instruction to navai commander Crimea as officer commanding 
coastal defence), ibid. 6 

" ! OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (la) No. 420053/42, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, printed in KTB OKW 
i- '°93 (115). 

"» OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (Ill) No. 3356/42, 18 Nov. ,941; reply by operations dept., 26 
Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 428. 

Cf. sect. II.vi.5 at n. 398 (Muller). 

»' Casualty figures according to Haider (Diaries, 1393: 25 Jan. ^42). Cf. also KTB OKW i 
1 tob, D, appendices. On 27 Jan. 1942 Haider promised the army groups and armies in the east 
additional replacements of 500,000 men to compensate for shortages. These were convalescents 
and men previously not considered fit for military service; most were inadequately trained and at 
first only of limned military use. The age-group 1922, then in training, was envisaged as a source 
of replacements for losses in the summer offensive of 1942: OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (I) No 488/ 
42, 27 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-4/288, p. 235. 
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The conclusions drawn from this personnel and vehicle situation™ were 
clearly reflected in operational planning for the summer of 1942. The directive 
mentioned above therefore envisaged the establishment of a continuous 
line suitable for prolonged defence in the northern and central sections 
of the front. The entire offensive strength, for which the bulk of the newly 
trained age-group of 1922' was available, was to be concentrated on the 
southern front. The task of the army group, after elimination of the penetra- 
tion west of Izyum, would be the capture of Sevastopol, and the recapture of 
Kerch, for an attack on the Caucasian oilfields and the mounting of a second 
thrust aimed at Stalingrad. In addition to eliminating the centre of arms 
production on the Volga, the supply-lines from Afghanistan and Iran to the 
interior of Russia were to be cut. This would deprive the Red Army of the 
means to restore its full fighting strength. The 'raids' considered as recently as 
December 1 941 to sever transport routes from Moscow to the Russian interior 
via Gorkiy and to the Arctic ports via Vologda were no longer included in the 
plan. 

The efforts made to realize these plans will be described in the account of 
the build-up of the operational army for 1942. After the crisis of the winter 
campaign, however, Hitler's basic standpoint was already clear: he saw the 
most serious problems not in the mobilization of reserves and replacements for 
the field army but in providing manpower and the means of production to 
equip the Wehrmacht. This led to the increasing use of previously exempted 
categories m Germany itself, and especially of manpower from Germany's 
allies and from occupied areas, and of prisoners of war. Regardless of 
their personal readiness to serve, most of the individuals thus taken into 
the armed forces were not up to the standards of the army that had been 
trained in peacetime and acquired experience in war. Along with the loss of 
weapons and technical equipment, it was especially the lack of experienced 
officers and non-commissioned officers which showed that the army had 
passed the peak of a force able to fight and conduct offensives on any sector 
of the front. 

In retrospect one might ask when the war against the Soviet Union reached 
this turning-point. An unequivocal answer is possible if one disregards the 
problems of the conduct of the war as a whole— i.e. including the non- 
European theatres— armaments capacity, and the enemy's mobilization of 
reserves, and thus considers only the military aspect of the campaign The 
decisive criterion in this question is the campaign-planning of the Army 
General Staff. It emerges, on the basis of the course of operations, the 
complete exhaustion of the units attacking Moscow, and the resulting renun- 
ciation of the attempt to achieve a decision there, that the plan for the conduct 
of the war as a whole had failed. In reality the enforced deviation from the 
operational plan— and thus the precondition for the turning-point— is to be 

Jn-rTR h Z™ ° f I94 ' ° n ' y 660 3rmoured vehides had "«n received to replace fosses of 3, 
1942 ' '° 4 ' a "" eXe 4 t0 OKH/GenStdH/Gen Q u/ Abt. I/Qu 2 (HI) No. I/58/42, 5 Jan! 
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dated much earlier than the stalling of the German attacks on Moscow, 
Leningrad, and Rostov. 

The conquest of Moscow, even with the occupation of a smouldering 
expanse of rubble, would not have brought 'final victory' any nearer. The 
capture of Leningrad with German forces alone was not possible because of 
the skilfully executed Soviet thrusts at the boundary between Army Groups 
Centre and North, but neither had it been envisaged. The Finnish offensive on 
the Karelian front came to a halt soon after the old frontier had been reached, 
which meant that this chance had been lost by the end of September 1941. A 
glance at the position of the front of Army Groups Centre and South at their 
inner wings in July and August 194 1 clearly reveals the cause of the failure of 
the offensive: the fact that Sixth Army, envisaged as the driving force of the 
offensive, remained stuck south of the Pripet area. The tying down of the bulk 
of its divisions as well as army reserves and parts of First Armoured Army 
prevented the early wheeling of the German forces to encircle the enemy west 
of the Dnieper and the establishment of a bridgehead near Kiev. A second 
reason was the weakness of Eleventh Army and Germany's allies, who, like 
Seventeenth Army, had to launch frontal attacks against the fortified enemy 
positions along the tributaries of the Bug and the Dnieper. The inability of 
Army Group South to move forward as planned necessitated a flanking 
encirclement of the enemy facing it by Second Army and Second Armoured 
Army. This in turn made it impossible for the armoured troops to be rehabili- 
tated; the entire movement against Moscow suffered a decisive delay, with 
further progress being dependent on the increasingly unfavourable weather. 
The Red Army thus had more time to train new reserves and move them to the 
front. 

All criticism of Guderian's move to encircle Kiev is based on the mistaken 
assumption that on the southern sector of the eastern front only 'pursuit* was 
necessary once the Soviet Fifth Army in the Pripet marshes had been 'out- 
marched' and the crossing of the middle Dnieper achieved. As the fighting in 
the Donets area was to show, this belief was just as mistaken as the assumption 
that the Crimea could be overrun. The situation at the front made it essential 
to capture Kiev before attacking Moscow. Contrary to what Haider expected, 
the Red Army did not intend to mass all its essential strength to defend 
Moscow, which would have opened the way to the Don and the Volga. The 
right flank of the attack on Moscow—the attack Haider and Bock were 
anxious to carry out — could never be secured with the forces of Army Group 
Centre alone. If the army on the left wing of Army Group South had been 
withdrawn for that task, the remaining forces of the group would not have 
been able to reach the important industrial objectives it had been assigned. 
Nor could the crossing to the Caucasus, either along the Don or via the 
Crimea, have been achieved. The success of Haider's military plan was basi- 
cally in doubt as early as July 1 94 1. The alternative Hitler envisaged from the 
very beginning — the concentration of the main effort on the wings of the front 
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as a whole-was never carried out, in consequence of Haider's tactical 
manoeuvring and more especially because Hitler himself did not pursue it with 
absolute consistency. 

At the end of 1941 the German military leaders were faced with the con- 
sequences of their misjudgement of Soviet military strategy and the 'vital 

ET of ^ after planned batdes * £ s ; l g 

wean/? h • Wh,< ; h ^-^-^ Marcks, by this time seriously 
wounded as a divisional commander, had raised for consideration on to 

I94 ° K . It t , WaS n0t Red ^ - the east but the British Army in 
North Africa which now ushered in the 'second act' on l8 November and, 
with the counter-offensive of its Eighth Army to raise the siege of Tobruk 
Jalty forced the execute of the long-p.anned transfer of the command o 
Air Fleet 2 with II Air Corps from the Moscow front.™ In addition to 
economic aid, the alliance with Britain now began to reduce military pressure 
on the Soviet Union, and the activities of the various partisan groups in 
Yugoslavia, supported by the Soviet Union as well as Britain, would lead to 
the creation of a new 'front' in the Balkans. 



2. The Luftwaffe"* 
horst boog 
(a) The Surprise Attack against the Soviet Air Force 

According to Hitler's Directive No. 2I , an 'effective intervention by the 
Russian air force . . .' was to be 'prevented from the very beginning of ciera- 
uons by powerful strikes'. To that end, all Soviet airfie.dTreported ! c^pe LlTa. 
near the frontier, as well as ground-support organizations and the flymg unit 
themselves were to be subjected to surprise attacks with all available Lees 
These attacks were to continue until the Soviet air force could be considered 
eirminated. Because of a lack of precise information on the actual strength of 
the Soviet air force, the Luftwaffe operations staff had not developed exact 
esumates of how much time these attacks would require »5 

h ^ LUftWa f , bega " thC W3r in tht CaSt USi °S ^ f Ians and ^ctics that 
had proved successful m previous 'Blitz' campaigns. Officers and men entered 

battlefield and a feeling of superiority based on previous successes and ex- 

JdES '^S 1 :i °" ^™ ' he « Oa S M Reich 
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perience. The operations staffs of the army generally accepted the employ- 
ment of the Luftwaffe primarily for the destruction of the enemy air force 
rather than for the provision of direct air support for the ground troops during 
the first few days of the .campaign. After all, achievement of air superiority, or 
perhaps even supremacy, meant that the army could cany out its operations 
with fewer losses and without interference from enemy aircraft. 

Taking advantage of the favourable weather— generally cloudless with mod- 
erate ground haze in the morning hours— German bomber, dive-bomber, and 
fighter formations crossed the German-Soviet frontier after 3.00 a.m. on 22 
June 1 94 1 — die bombers, to preserve the advantage of surprise, at operating 
ceiling even ahead of the army's attack.™ 6 In waves they struck at their targets 
in high- and low-level attacks. Depending on the distance of their bases from 
the front, the bombers each flew four to six sorties a day, the dive-bombers 
seven to eight, and the fighters five to eight. 

The attacks in the early morning of 22 June were directed primarily against 
thirty-one airfields and against the supposed quarters of senior staffs, barracks, 
artillery positions, bunkers, and oil-storage facilities. Initially Soviet fighters 
showed little desire to engage in combat and turned away at considerable 
range if fire was opened. Soviet anti-aircraft fire was initially weak. On the 
morning of 22 June the Soviets lost a total of 890 aircraft, 222 of them in aerial 
combat or to anti-aircraft fire and 668 on the ground. The Luftwaffe, on the 
other hand, lost only 18 aircraft. 7 " By midnight on 22 June Soviet losses had 
risen to a total of 1,811 aircraft, with 1,489 destroyed on the ground and 322 
destroyed mostly in the air. German losses rose to 35 aircraft. 748 

During the first days of the attack aerial reconnaissance discovered many 
previously unknown airfields with a large number of aircraft, which necessi- 
tated continued massed attacks by the Luftwaffe against Soviet air-force units 
during the following days. Between 23 and 26 June a total of 123 airfields were 
attacked.™ By the end of June some 330 German aircraft had been lost, 
against a total of 4,614 Soviet aircraft reported destroyed, 1,438 in the air and 
3,176 on the ground. 7 " By the end of the fighting in the frontier area on 12 
July, the figures had risen to 6,857 Soviet aircraft destroyed against 550 total 
losses and 336 damaged aircraft on the German side. 75 ' 



7 * Cf. Kesselring, Memoirs, 88; Bekker, Angriffshahe, 275. 

'« Situation report No. 652, Ob.d.L./Fu.Stab Ic, 22 June 1942, pp. 8-9, 1 1-12, BA-MA RL 2 
II/246. 

" ! Situation report No. 653, Ob.d.L./Fu.Stab Ic, 23 June 1941, 27-8; ibid. According to 
Kozevnikov (Komandovanie, 36), the Soviet Union lost 1,200 aircraft on the first day of the war, 
800 of them on the ground. 

w Situation reports Nos. 653-7, Ob.d.L./Fii.Stab Ic, 23-7 June 1941, BA-MA RL 2 II/246, 
247. Cf. also Groehler, 'Grenzschlachten', 122. 

On Soviet losses cf. situation reports, Ob.d.L./Fu.Stab Ic, Nos. 654-61, 24 June-t July 
1941, BA-MA RL 2 H/246-8; on German losses see the corresponding reports, GenQu der 
Luftwaffe, 6. Abt., BA-MA RL 2 III/713. Plocher (Krieg im Osten, 13, MGFA Lw 4/2) gives 
Soviet losses up to the night of 30 June 1941 as 4,900 aircraft. 

Report on combat-readiness of flying units as of 12 July 1941, GenQu, 6. Abt., 15 July 1941, 
BA-MA RL 2 III/713. Cf. also Groehler, 'Verluste der deutschen Luftwaffe', 331. 
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The first German surprise air attacks, with half of the Luftwaffe units 
stationed in the east, caught the Soviet air force unprepared and unprotected 
at their airfields, often with flying and technical personnel asleep in their tents 
Evidently Soviet military leaders had not taken any measures to reduce the 
effectiveness of a concentrated German first strike from the air, although their 
own reconnaissance^ as well as the German campaigns in Poland, France 
and the Balkans, and finally the political situation, clearly suggested that such 
an attack was to be expected. Some Soviet aircraft were found uncamouflaged 
and closely parked on the edges of runways at airfields near the frontier. Many 
bomber units had not been moved further away from the frontier, and the air- 
bases as a rule lacked anti-aircraft guns. Soviet historians explain this situation 
and the resulting heavy losses of aircraft by the fact that the telegram from the 
people's commissar of defence, intended to inform the commanders of mili- 
tary districts of the time of a possible German surprise attack and ordering a 
combat alert and dispersal of aircraft at the airfields, reached the frontier 
military districts only four hours before the start of the German attack It was 
therefore no longer possible to warn individual units in time. The mobility of 
many air units was greatly restricted by construction work at the airfields- 
camouflage and cover were still inadequate. Soviet historians also emphasize 
the inexperience of Soviet air commanders in defence against massed air 
attacks and the inferiority of Soviet aircraft compared with their modern 
German counterparts. 75 ' 

Although the Soviet pilots, in the opinion of German observers,'* soon 
distinguished themselves by attacks marked by 'different ideas of the value or 
otherwise of human life', such efforts generally achieved little because of 'the 
lack of a sense of persona] responsibility' among mid-level and lower leaders 
and the 'habit of acting only on command*. Field Marshal Kesselring, then 
commander of Air Fleet 2, in retrospect considered it to have been 'almost a 
crime for Soviet military leaders 'to order their clumsy aircraft to attack in 
such tactically impossible ways'. For example, 'one squadron after another 
attacked at regular, predictable intervals and thus offered our fighters easy 
prey. It was like "a slaughter of innocents".'** Fighter Geschwader 3 under 
Major Gunther Liitzow shot down twenty-seven attacking Soviet bombers 
withm fifteen minutes without suffering any losses of its own."" Entire bomber 
squadrons with no fighter escort were intercepted and shot down by German 
fighters. Haider also considered the Soviet air force to be 'completely out of 
the picture'.'" Reported Soviet aircraft losses were so heavy that at first even 
Goring would not believe them." s 

Cf. sect. II.i. ( (a) at n. 47 (Klink), and sect. II.h.i (Hoffmann) 

>" H^ eVn,k ° V ' Ko ?™?° Va ™> I 7 " Cf - Groeh,er - ' Be S inn des faschisdschen (Walls', I23 ff. 
« Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 53 (3 July 194 0. BA-MA RL ioo/i 7 
7 " Kesselring, Memoirs, go. 

™ w u i0 n rePOrt NC \ 669 ' 0b d L /F « Stab Ic, 9 July .94,, pp. 25 -6, BA-MA RL 2 W Hg . 
7 " Haider, thanes, 972 (24 June 1941). w 

™ Goring believed these reports of successes only after the area had been occupied, and, upon 
being checked, they turned out to be too low: Kesselring, Memoirs, Ra ft 
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The Luftwaffe was thus able to fulfil its first task— achieving air supremacy 
or at least superiority by destroying the Soviet air force in surprise strikes-^ 
'within two days'. «» Its low opinion of the tactical and operational abilities of 
Soviet air-force leaders, the level of training of Soviet crews, and the quality of 
their aircraft in the first months of combat was confirmed. The successful 
surprise and the lack of preparedness of the Soviet air force in the first days of 
the German offensive strengthened this impression, which was also supported 
by the interrogation of captured Soviet air crews.*" In the first days of the 
campaign both the army and the Luftwaffe were very optimistic. Major- 
General Hoffmann von Waldau, head of the operations department of the 
Luftwaffe General Staff, considered 'complete tactical surprise' to have been 
achieved and expected 'a brilliant success'.*" On 1 July 1941 the commanding 
general of VIII Air Corps, General Freiherr von Richthofen, believed that the 
bulk of the Red Army's attack forces had been annihilated; on 13 July he 
believed that there were no more military obstacles on the road to Moscow, 
German forces could reach the Soviet capital in eight days.' 62 

The Soviet bomber fleet had indeed been practically eliminated and hardly 
made its presence felt during the following months, even though it still 
undertook sporadic, ineffective, and costly attacks against the German rear 
area.7*3 At this time the Soviet air force was unable to create significant 
difficulties for the German army in the east. Although the German surprise 
attacks and their own qualitative inferiority very nearly resulted in a collapse 
of the Soviet air units, they increasingly began to offer resistance once 
the element of surprise had worn off; this was reflected by the decline in the 
number of their aircraft destroyed on the ground and the increase in the 
number of those destroyed in the air. More and more the Luftwaffe had to 
assert its superiority in aerial combat, but for the time being remained tacti- 
cally and technically far superior to its Soviet adversary, which was gradually 
able to recover thanks to its own efforts and the breathing-space provided by 
the weather in the autumn of 1941.' 6 * 

The total destruction of the Soviet air force was not achieved because the 
crews of the numerous aircraft destroyed on the ground generally survived and 
could be employed afresh, as could also many of the crews of the Soviet 

™ Ibid. 

«° Cf. Ergebnisse aus einer Vemehmung russischer Kriegsgefangener [Results of an interroga- 
tion of Russian prisoners of war), annexe 5 to situation report No. 655, Ob.d.L./Fii.Stab Ic, 25 
June 1941, pp. 2-3, BA-MA RL 2 II/246, where captured Soviet airmen are described as quite 
unlike British and French officers in their formal education, with a limited horizon, not trained to 
think or act independently, mentally confused, helpless— because they had still not been informed 
that war had broken out— and extremely mistrustful because of the danger of being spied on by 
their fellow officers. For this reason they had deliberately avoided expanding their own knowl- 
edge, e.g. when acting as observers by talking to the pilot about his tasks. Because of their very 
limited knowledge they were of little value as sources of operational information. They expected 
to be tortured and then shot and considered that the right of the victor. 

*" Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 49 (22 June [941), BA-MA RL 200/17. 

* ! BA-MA RL 8/47. PP- 12 (1 July 1940, 18 (13 July 1941). *» Kesselring, Memoirs, 89. 

* 4 Schwabedissen, Russische Luftwaffe, 34 , MGFA Lw. 22/1. 
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aircraft shot down over their own territory. Moreover, it was not possible to 
suppress the resistance of the surviving Soviet flying units indefinitely, as the 
Luftwaffe also suffered losses in men and machines and as its second major 
task of direct and indirect support for the army, which was begun with some 
delay around 25 June, now required most of its resources.** The war against 
the Soviet air force was continued "as a sideline' without any system and only 
whenever the reviving activity of enemy air units became a problem for the 
Oerman ground forces. In such cases support for the army had to be reduced 
The Luftwaffe had to divide itself,'** dealing with one task after the other *> as 
its resources were no longer sufficient «o fulfil all at once. Only by costly 
transfers and exposure of parts of the front was it still able to carry out 
concentrated attacks like those at the beginning of the campaign. Primarily 
however, its strategy was determined, in accordance with Directive No 21 bv 
the ^tuation on the ground, even though the Luftwaffe operations staff soon 
realized that the Soviet air force was much stronger than had been expected 
n a conversation with Haider on 1 July I94 i Major-General Hoffmann von 
Waldau, who had taken a sceptical view even before the start of the campaign 
in the east, admitted that the Luftwaffe had greatly underestimated the 
Soviets, who had well over 8,000 front-line aircraft, of which only approxi- 
mately half had been destroyed.** On 3 July he noted in his diary: 

The complete surprise struck at a gigantic Russian deployment ... The military means 
of the Soviet Union are considerably stronger than studies before the start of 
the war . . . mdicated. We had regarded many statistics as propagandist exaggerations 
The material qualtty » better than expected ... As a result we scored great successes 
with relatively low losses, but a large number of Soviet aircraft remain to 

SpecTatS t0 reSiSt thC tou S hness of ma sses exceeded all 

However, euphoria was still the dominant mood among the Luftwaffe leaders. 

h,H ^ im ° Sten ' MGFA ' Lw * /2 - From Soviet point of view the Luftwaffe 

soviet aircraft that were scheduled in any case to be replaced by new models Cf Harden bZ 

" G^ 9 h,° n .r e °J S r e, , airpOW " rf " Greenwood, 'Great Patriot War' ^ 
^ Groehler, 'Grenzschlachten', I23ff. 

*' Cf. assessment of the state of the Luftwaffe ir, the east by the C -in-C of the 1 ,,ftw»f&- 

^'l^JL^TT- I75 k 2/9I; R,chthofe "> Ta 8 eb «h (privately owned), , Aug '941 ' f 
tfie Luftwaffe is helping the ground troops it cannot also attack tareers far behind the ft™, 

S ' ° 9 ,94 ' ; DOt " tra " S ): <Air! Probabl * on| y in anions one after the 

i" Haider, Diaries, 994 (1 J u | v 1941). 

Ho^Zn^ hUSe depl "T ent oflhe Red *™y> <*»■ von Rkhthofen and Maj.-Gen 
. Wa,dau . were ° f «•« OP'""" that, after the conclusion of its virtually complete 
armament Programme, ^t would have attacked Germany: Hoffmann von Waldau, fV 
ffi 4 ";^ ^ """TL^thofen, Tagebuch (Privately owned), 2 Aug .1^; Halsel 
■HmSS f C^'- '94D. Thfo reflected the official German position at the ,?me e g in 
Hitler s appeal to the German soldiers on the eastern front. 
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(b) Ground Support 

(i) II AND VIII AIR CORPS AND THE BATTLES OF ENCIRCLEMENT ' 
OF BIALYSTOK. AND MINSK 770 

(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. J and 6) 
After the surprise strikes to achieve air superiority, all air fleets in the east, in 
accordance with instructions, concentrated on supporting the army as their 
main task from approximately the third day of the campaign. From the very 
beginning the dive-bombers of II Air Corps were used to silence the enemy 
batteries in the area of Brest-Litovsk and on a range of hills extending in an 
east-west direction north of the city. Because of their commanding position 
these batteries could have seriously endangered the advance of Armoured 
Group 2. The armoured group had therefore attached considerable im- 
portance to preventing the batteries from firing. Contrary to its usual combat 
guidelines, which provided for the destruction of targets with concentrated 
forces, the air corps therefore suppressed their fire by continuous waves of 
separate flights of dive-bombers. 

At the end of June bombers and dive-bombers attacked enemy forces 
encircled in the area of Biatystok, Zelva, and Grodno,"' which were trying to 
use the cover of the forests to escape eastwards. Warned by the appearance of 
reconnaissance aircraft, the Soviet troops were always able to leave the roads, 
which were completely congested anyway, and withdraw into the forest in time 
to avoid bombing attacks. The Luftwaffe therefore began armed reconnais- 
sance flights, in which the bombers flew in on a broad front, did their own 
reconnaissance, and immediately attacked any targets they identified. 

Enemy counter-attacks against the German flanks frequently led to crisis 
situations, in the overcoming of which the Luftwaffe played an important role. 
Thus on 24 and 25 June bombers and dive-bombers of VIII Air Corps 
smashed a Soviet tank attack on VIII and XX Army Corps in the area of 
Kuznitsa, Odelsk, Grodno, and Dombrova in relay attacks. 772 A similar attack 
on the flank of Armoured Group 3 near Lida was halted by continuous attacks 
by bombers and close-support aircraft of VIII Air Corps until reinforcements 
arrived in the form of V Army Corps, which, in co-operation with the air units, 
was able to repulse the attack. The armoured group then continued its 
advance without losing its freedom of manoeuvre. 

By mounting continuous air attacks, both air corps of Air Fleet 2 played an 
effective part in preventing the break-out of Soviet ground forces from the 
pocket of Bialystok and in the defeat of the four Soviet armies in the pocket 
near Minsk further east. They thus contributed decisively to the victory in the 

"° On the role of Air Fleet 2 cf. Kesselring, Memoirs, 85-100; for the period under considera- 
tion here, the daily notes on the activity of VIII Air Corps, to June-3 Aug. 1941, compiled by Col. 
(ret.) H. W. Deichmann, BA-MA RL 8/47, and Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 1 17-43, MGFA Lw 4/ 
2; sect. U.i.i(a) (Klink). 

Situation report No. 658, Ob.d.L./Fii.Stab Ic, 28 June 1941, p. 20, BA-MA RL 2 11/247. 

m Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 24 June 1941. 
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double battle of Biaiystok and Minsk, which ended on 9 July. In the attempt 
to seal off the pocket from the air it became evident that, in view of the 
scattered position and flimsy construction of the houses in villages and towns 
air attacks on road intersections did not have the same effect as in western 
Europe. In the Soviet Union the countryside was too open and obstacles 
created by rubble too small- and too easily circumvented to have the desired 
effect. Better results were achieved by attacks on bridges over small rivers and 
streams, especially if they were in flood. 

Distinguishing between friend and foe from the air proved very difficult, as 
German ground forces often refrained from laying out the required ground 
panels for fear of enemy air attacks. They thus occasionally fell victim to 
friendly bombing.™ Some relief was obtained by the increased use of air 
communications troops and dive-bomber and fighter control units with the 
most forward ground forces. 

The continuous support provided by VIII Air Corps for Armoured Group 
3, advancing on the northern wing of- Army Group Centre, created no prob- 
lems, as the corps was specially equipped and organized to provide close 
support. Matters were different with the heterogeneous II Air Corps support- 
ing Armoured Group 2 on the southern wing of Army Group Centre There 
it soon became clear that, because of supply problems, bombers and long- 
range reconnaissance aircraft could not be based as close to the front as the 
close-support units and fighters, and that a unified command of the corps was 
therefore difficult. Thus, after the first few days of the campaign the command 
of the close-support formations advancing with Armoured Group 3 was placed 
in the hands of the ad hoc Close Support Leader II (Major-General Martin 
hebig) and his improvised staff,™ operating within the framework of 
directives from II Air Corps. Fiebig quickly overcame initial difficulties 

In addition to providing direct support for the army, after 25 June Air Fleet 
2 attempted to seal off the battle area by attacking the railway lines leading into 
"Jf ^ \ ' Molodechn °> Zh'obin, and Osipovichi. It also struck at 
airfields in the area of Smolensk, Bryansk, Polotsk, and, on 2 July, Gomel 

All attacks on bridges were discussed in advance with the army in order to 
determine which of them were important for its own advance and supplies and 
should not therefore be destroyed. The destruction of the great railway bridge 
at Bobruysk was an especially important success for the Luftwaffe However 
it was rebuilt within about thirty-six hours by over a thousand workers under 
the direction of the people's commissar for transport and served its purpose 
even though it did not meet Western standards of safety 

The close-support units of Air Fleet 2 accompanied the further advance of 
Armoured Groups 2 and 3 , while its bombers attacked roads, railway lines 
and junctions in the hinterland in the area of Mozyr, Gomel, Roslavl, 

G^^^^^JTT"^ ,6 U n0t " /W Uader) > Tuchzeichen, supplement to 
™ v . FI K ° rps/Ia No - 504/42 g-Kdos., 18 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RH 24-10A16 
™ Kesselnng, Memoirs, 90^ 1 . H 
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'Smolensk, Vitebsk, Polotsk, and Daugavpils.™ These attacks on railway lines, 
however, were rather of a tactical-operational nature and their strategic effect 
was overestimated. 

Not until Guderian's armoured group was crossing the Berezina at 
Bobruysk and the Dnieper at Mogilev on 1 1 July did strong Soviet air forma- 
tions attack the advancing German forces, but they suffered heavy losses at the 
hands of Fighter Geschwader 51 under Colonel Werner Molders. 776 

(ii) THE BATTLE OF ENCIRCLEMENT AT SMOLENSK 777 

(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 6 and 25) 
After supporting the envelopment movements 771 ' of Armoured Groups 2 and 3, 
the close-support units of Air Fleet 2 attacked the enemy troops in the pocket, 
their attempts to break out, and attempts to prise open the pocket from 
outside. Other forces of the air fleet concentrated on roads and railway lines. 
On 14 July the rail link between Smolensk and Moscow was attacked for the 
first time; at the end of the month the railway station at Orel was bombed 
Near Yartsevo, between 23 and 25 July, VIII Air Corps, together with its 99th 
Anti-aircraft Regiment, 77 ? was able, in a quick succession of attacks and using 
equipment capable of rapidly refuelling nine aircraft simultaneously, to slow 
the break-out attempt of a group of enemy forces attacking from the area north 
and around Dorogobyzh across the Vop, a situation which endangered not 
only the army units but also the command post of the air corps itself east of 
Dukhovshchina, as well as several of its airfields. German ground forces then 
arrived m time and intercepted the enemy. The air transport units used here 
close to the front suffered their first losses. South-east of Smolensk the enemy 
mounted strong attacks, attempting to break open the pocket. Support pro- 
vided by II Air Corps contributed considerably to the frustration of efforts by 
Soviet armoured units to break through in the direction of Shatalovka. Air 
Fleet 2 also tried to close a gap only a few kilometres wide on the east side of 
the Smolensk pocket.* As sufficient aircraft were not available at that time 
and paratroops, who could have closed the gap, were no longer dropped from 
the air after their heavy losses on Crete, the gap could to some extent be closed 
by day only, not at night. Field Marshal Kesselring estimated that over 100,000 
Soviet troops were able to escape through it and could thus serve as cadres for 
newly created Soviet units. In this respect Smolensk was only a 'vulgar 
victory', in which it had again been shown that the Luftwaffe alone was not 
able to seal off gaps in the front. 

™ Haider, Diaries, I027ff. (11 July 1941) 

r,l S - itUat i? n ^ NO ' ^ 0b d L/F " S«ab Ic, ■ July 194., p. -7, BA-MA RL 2 life*; 
Gudenan, Bntaitrungen, 145 {not in Panzer Leader), and Panzer Leader, 96 ff. 

Z ? f ° C j er ,' im ° Sten * ' 44 ~ 63, MGFA Lw ^ cf - sect - "■'•'Co) « n. 22 (Klink) 

* ' Cf. daily surveys of the fighting of II Air Corps, Gen.Kdo. II. Fl.Korps/Ia No. ,323/4, 

Nn „V ™ 94 '' I 3 * 8 ' 4 ' g „ Kd ° S " ' 5jUly 194,5 N °- '33^41 g-Kdo S ;,6 July I94 Vand 

No. 1339/41 g.Kdos., 18 July [94,: BA-MA RH 20-2/1650 

m ? ai i y u n0 r MS °^ *t ° f VI " Air CorpS * *3-5 J" 1 ? '94'' PP- 8-0, BA-MA RL 8/47. 

' ^hthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 26 July ,94,, and daily notes (as in n . 779 above), 
p. 27 {2 Aug. ,94,); KTB OKWi. ,036 (25 July ,941); Kesselring, AWrc, 92-3 
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&.* "utZT* " ° SIen ' MGFA LW 0- ™ 779 above), pp. 2? _ 8 

So^efaircrT^BA-m'RH « tata* fences a gainst 

5373/4. g-Kdos., ,3 Dec. ,94, ? t o Ob.dS ^sfa b I^^bteilungffl. No. 
18. Armee, ,7562/233; operation exnenWe r™« 1 H"ff"w™ v. Waldau, BA-MA, 

Jan. ,942, BA-MA RH 2<$Z " ^ ' ^'^^ <«der 2 /Ia No. , 7 ,/ 42 geh ., 25 ' 

* Kesselring, Memoirs, 92. 

* Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 23 July ,94,. 
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Table II.1.2. Order of Battle of the Flying Units of Air Fleets 1, 2, and 4 Employed 
against the Soviet Union, 5 August 1941 

Air Fleet 1 Long-range Recce. Staffel 2, C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe 
Weather Recce. Staffel 1 
Air Transport Gruppe 106 

I Air Corps 
Long-range Recce Staffel 5, Gruppe 122 

Staff, Bomber Geschwader BG 1 with Gruppen II and III of BG 1 
Staff, BG 76 with Gruppen I, II, and III of BG 76 
Staff, BG 77 with Gruppen I, II, and III of BG 77 
Staff, TFG 26 with Gruppen I and II of TFG 26 

Staff, FG 54 with Gruppen I, II, and III of FG 54 and Gruppe II, FG 53 
without Staffel 6 

VIII Air Corps 

Long-range Recce. Staffel 2, Gruppe 11; Gruppe IV of Transport 

Geschwader 1 (special duties) 
Staff, BG 2 with Gruppe I of BG 2; Gruppe III of BG 3; staff, FaBG 

210, and Gruppe II, FaBG 210 
Staff, DBG 2 with Gruppen I and III, DBG 2; Gruppe II, TrgG 2 and 

Staffel 10, TrgG 2 
Staff, FG 27 with Gruppe III, FG 27 and Gruppe II, FG 52 

Air Leader Baltic 
Recce. Gruppe 125 
Coastal Gruppe 806 

Replacement Fighter Gruppe 54 (1 Staffel) 

Air Fleet 2 Long-range Recce. Staffel 2, Gruppe 122 

Long-range Recce. Staffel 1, C.-in-C. Luftwaffe 
Weather Recce. Staffel 26 
Air Transport Gruppe 9 

// Air Corps 

Long-range Recce. Staffel 1, Gruppe 122 
Coastal Gruppe 102 (special duties) 
Staff, BG 3 with Gruppen I and II of BG 3 
Staff, BG 53 with Gruppen I and III of BG 53 
Staff, DBG 1 with Gruppe III of DBG 1 
Gruppe I, FaBG 210 

Staff, FG 51 with Gruppen I, II, III, and IV of FG 51 

Air Fleet 4 Long-range Recce. Staffel 4, Gruppe 122 
Weather Recce. Staffel 76 
Bomber Gruppe 50 (special duties) 
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V Air Corps 

L^ng-range Recce. Staffel 4, Gruppe 121; Corps Transport StafFel V 
MarT, BG 55 with Gruppen I, II, and III of BG 55 
Staff, BG 54 with Gruppen I and II of BG 54 
Staff, DBG 77 with Gruppen I, II, and III of DBG 77 
Staff, FG 3 with Gruppen I, II, and III of FG 3 
Staff, FG 53 with Gruppe I of FG 53 and Gruppe III of FG 52 
IV Air Corps 

Long-range Recce Staffel 3> Gruppe 121 and Long-range Recce. Staffel 

3, C.-m-C. of the Luftwaffe 
Corps Transport Staffel IV 
Staff, BG 51 with Gruppen I and II of BG 51 
Staff, BG 27 with Gruppen I, II, and III of BG 27 
Staff, FG 77 with Gruppen II and III of FG 77 
German Luftwaffe Mission in Romania 
Staff, FG 52 with Gruppe I of TrgG 2 and Replacement Gruppe of FG 
77 

BA-MA ^^^^^^^^^ « 
recess of ,he flying gJ^G^TaL ^f^^Z *" ^ 

these machines were shot down by enemy stragglers in the broken terrain 
between the roads used by advancing German troops. 

(Hi) II AIR CORPS IN THE AREA OF GOMEL, BRYANSK, AND ROSLAVL 785 

(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 15 and 16) 
In the first days of August II Air Corps supported the combined forces under 
A sZ?T Colone l-G^ral Guderian in their defence against a force of 
the Sov,et Twenty-eighth Army attacking from the area of Roslavl; it helped to 
encircle and destroy them, and thus prevented them from endangering the 
nng around Smolensk. Between 9 and 24 August close-support forces of the 
mr corps attacked the Soviet Twenty-first Army and parts of the Fifth, which 
were encircled by Armoured Group 2 and Second Army near Gomel. Simul- 
taneously bomber formations attacked Soviet troop movements in the area of 
Chernigov, Konotop, and Gomel, as well as railway lines, in order to prevent 
the withdrawal of forces and the transport of new units to the front facing the 
southern wmg of Army Group Centre * Between 22 and 26 August if Air 

*» Plocher, Krieg im Osren, ,63-76, MGFA Lw 4/*; cf. sect. Hxi( c ) a , n 2 „ above (KJjnk1 

.£ %Z™m ° " A " Coips ' 6 " 9 ' ,6 ~ 25 Aug ' I941 ' B ™ «h ^fS£ 
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Corps, in co-operation with VIII Air Corps, wiped out a large part of the 
Soviet Twenty-second Army near Velikie Luki. Bombers of Air Fleet 2 again 
attacked Soviet air-bases to reduce enemy pressure on the army. During this 
fighting on the wings .of Army Group Centre the German forces of the most 
forward positions, in the Yelnya salient, were involved in heavy defensive 
battles and called for air support. But the German air units in the central 
sector of the front were no longer sufficient to perform several tasks at the 
same time, considering that air attacks on Moscow had begun on 21-2 July.* 
Thus Air Fleet 2 decided to use all of II Air Corps to support the southern 
wing of the army group and help Second Army, which had remained far 
behind, to advance and eliminate the danger threatening the southern flank of 
Army Group Centre there. It was assumed that a closing up by Second Army 
would in itself reduce pressure on the German forces in the Yelnya salient. 
The army, which in the second half of August was undecided about whether 
or not to hold this position, openly criticized the 'high-handed' action of the 
Luftwaffe. 788 Only when Kesselring heard that the salient might have to be 
abandoned did he agree to provide air support for a few days; this was made 
available from 30 August until the evacuation of the position on 6 Septem- 
ber, 789 though only with parts of II Air Corps, whose bulk remained employed 
with Second Army 79 " and Armoured Group 2. The decision of the Luftwaffe 
proved to be correct, as no more than a tactical defensive success could be 
expected in the Yelnya salient, while the main effort near and east of Gomel 
and south-west of Bryansk helped eliminate the deep Soviet wedge between 
Army Groups South and Centre and establish the northern starting-position 
for the encirclement of Budenny's armies east of Kiev, and thus resulted in an 
operational success. 791 

(iv) THE USE OF THE ANTI-AIRCRAFT UNITS 7 "*' 

(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. J, 6, Jj, and 16) 

As in die sector of Army Group South, anti-aircraft units were used primarily 
against ground targets by Army Group Centre," 1 although their task should 

Cf. Kesselring, Memoirs, 94-5. 

Haider, Diaries, 1144-5. "5'-2, 1 176-7. ' 178. 1 192-3. '214, 1217 (3,4, (4, 15,21 Aug., 2, 
5 Sept. 194O- Cf. sect. II.i.i(i>) at nn. 175, 206 (Klinlc). 

Plocher, Krieg im Osten, [70-1, MGFA Lw 4/2; situation reports, Ob.d.L./Fu.Stab Ie No. 
722, 31 Aug. 1 94 1 , p. 7; No. 723, 1 Sept. 1941, pp. 13, 29; No. 724, 2 Sept. 1941, pp. 19-20 (BA- 
MA RL 2 11/257); No- 7 2 6, 4 Sept. 1941, pp. 9, 17; No. 729, 7 Sept. 1941, p. 9 (ibid. 258). 

On co-operation of II Air Corps with the large army units cf. operational orders, I, 2, 4-6 
Sept. 1941, ibid., RH 20-2/177, RH 20-4/228; AOK 2/Ia, 24 Oct. 1941, report on operations of 
Second Army from Gomel up to the great battle of Kiev, 20 Aug.-i8 Sept. 1941, ibid., RH 20- 
2/181. 

Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 70 (27 Aug. 1941), BA-MA RL 200/17. 
7,1 Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 177-93, MGFA Lw 4/2, distribution of anti-aircraft artillery of Air 
Fleet 2, as of 9, 27 July, 1, 6, 13, 17, 21, 29 Aug. 1941: BA-MA RH 20-2/1648, i68a-i7oa, 171b, 
172b, 173, 175. 

™ Cf. Ob.d.H./GenStdH/Ausb. Abt. (I) No. 2200/41 g., 22 Sept. 1941, betr. Erfahrungen dcs 
Ostfeldzuges [Experience of the campaign in the east], and AOK 4, Koluft/Ia No. 3 [57/41 g., 12 
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have been to provide protection against air attacks. The high velocity and flat 
trajectory of the heavy anti-aircraft guns and their relatively high rate of fire 
made them a feared and successful weapon against armour and bunkers m A 
notable success of I Anti-aircraft Corps of Air Fleet 2 was its ability to keep 
open the road bridge across the Berezina at Borisov for Armoured Group 2 
and the defence of that bridge against Soviet air attacks by 101st Anti-aircraft 
Regiment on 5 and 6 July.™ The same was true of the surprise capture of the 
airfield at Bobruysk and the securing of th e bridge across the Berezina there by 
104th Anti-aircraft Regiment. In the Yelnya salient batteries of I Anti-aircraft 
Corps formed the main defence of the army units fighting there for more than 
four weeks. By 30 August I Anti-aircraft Corps™* had shot down 259 enemy 
aircraft m the east. On 9 September the anti-aircraft units of Army Group 
Centre, which were under the Luftwaffe commander with the army group 
shot down their 500th enemy aircraft; they had also destroyed 360 Soviet 

(V) THE CONDUCT OF THE AIR WAR IN THE BALTIC UNTIL THE 
BEGINNING OF AUGUST™ 8 

(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. J, 6, and 15) 
After the initial attacks to destroy the Soviet air force, Air Fleet i,w to which 
no large anti-aircraft units were directly subordinate, concentrated on sup- 
porting the ground forces advancing towards the Dvina, especially Armoured 
Oroup 4. In this task, working with the army, I Air Corps"™ destroyed about 
200 enemy tanks m smashing a Soviet counter-attack carried out with strong 
armoured forces near Shyaulyai (Raseinyai).*" In addition, the air fleet de- 

hft'faBA MA 'nH 53 ' 2 d f Fl i ka " i,lerie im Erdkampf [Use of AA artillery in ground fighting], 
both in BA-MA RH 27-1 1/21; Gen.Kdo. XXXXI. AK/Abt. Ia, 15 Aue 1041 BA-MA hh« 

I lVFia * e ® m ™ 2 3, Abt. Ia; operation experience report, ,9 J u [y 

X hf b^ « T re " BatKri ^ " /Flak im ° Ste " 6b«*W Parser ■ £ 
t.; (use ot heavy batteries . . . against super-heavy tanks in the east], BA-MA RH 27-8/18 

™ Cf " a ™^ rder ' T ' Besondere Anordnungen fiir die dem Heere unterstellten Teile 

fto AOK Til \\ *Tk? Ll f Vaffe elemeMS P,a « d U " der command nn 

* ™ . 3333 41 8-Kdos., 23 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-4/252 

IDid., No. 731, 9 Sept. [941, p. 34, BA-MA RL 2 H/250. Cf. also use ofl Anti-aircraft T™™, 

iKzXm" 1 ' according to Co1 - (ret0 Erich ° r6pi " ° f ^ •^^mTSmK 

w Situation report No. 735, Ob.d.L./Fu.Stab Ic, n Sept. 1041, p n BA-MA RI It/,™ 

* Except the activity of Air Leader Ba.tic, described in sect. H 1.2 (c) (Bo^) Cf^!so Plocher 

N™ ?£w a fh' Vity °l 1 ^ COr E S Cf ' SUmn,ary report on °P"«io«s of I Air Corps, 22 June-, 
nn l,lV ^ Unknown >. no date >> BA-MA Lw , ,8/ 5 , and radio messages of I Air Corps/la 

sss ^3 p o e -r ns to units of Armd - ° roup 4> 6 - 3 ' ju,y ,94 "' ba - ma 

- Situation report No. 657, Ob.d.L/Fii.Stab Ic, 27 June ,94,, p. 9s BA-MA RL 2 U/2 47 . 
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fended East Prussia so effectively against enemy aircraft that very soon no 
more significant Soviet bombing attacks were carried out there. 805 After Army 
Group North had broken through the old frontier fortifications and reached 
the general line of Qpochka-Ostrov-Pskov-Tartu (Dorpat)-Pyarnu at the 
beginning of July, the units of I Air Corps were moved forward to the area of 
Daugavpils and Riga. When strong Soviet air formations had been largely 
destroyed over the bridgehead on the Velikaya at Ostrov on 6 July — out of 72 
attacking aircraft 65 were shot down — the Soviets refrained from further large- 
scale bomber attacks in the sector of I Air Corps. Until the middle of August 
transport aircraft 8 " 3 were temporarily responsible for all supply shipments for 
Sixteenth Army, as the only road from Pskov via Gdov was controlled by 
Soviet stragglers and units still fighting from the cover of the forests. To 
support the advance of the left wing of Army Group North, especially Ar- 
moured Group 4, attacks, were mounted against road and rail traffic north- 
east and east of Pskov, in Estonia, and on the line between Leningrad and 
Moscow. 804 The rail junction at Bologoe was an especially important target. 
Operations against the Soviet air force were continued with attacks on airfields 
at Lake Ilmen and Leningrad. Moreover, remnants of Soviet units in the 
swampy forests had to be kept in check from the air, a laborious small-scale 
war which made heavy demands on the sense of orientation of the air crews. 

(vi) THE THRUST TOWARDS LENINGRAD 8 " 5 

(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 15-18) 

Reinforced by VIII Air Corps (cf. Table II. 1.2) at Dno, Air Fleet 2 supported 
the breakthrough of the fortifications at Luga and the thrust of Eighteenth 
Army towards Novgorod. 8 * Evidently Hitler himself had issued most precise 
instructions for the use of the corps and the air fleet, in agreement with Goring 
but without informing the Army High Command.*" 7 In doing so he intervened 
directly not only in the operational but also in the tactical direction of the 
Luftwaffe. On 15 August First Army Corps captured Novgorod with the 
support of VIII Air Corps. 8 " 8 On 21 August Eighteenth Army reached the Gulf 

*™ Cf. ibid., No. 655, 25 June 1941: No. 699, 8 Aug. 1941; No. 700, 9 Aug, 1941: BA-MA RL 
2 II/246, 253, 254. 

*>' Ibid., No. 659, 29 June 1941, p. 2 1 , BA-MA RL 2 II/247, and No. 666, 6 July 1941, p. 25, ibid. 
248. 

*» Ibid., No. 694, 3 Aug. 1 941, p. 24, BA-MA RL 2 II/253. 

*» Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 220-52, MGFA Lw 4/3; sect. U.i.i(rf,/) (Klink). 

** Cf. Luftflottenkommando i, Fiihrungsabteilung la, No. 2486/41 g.Kdos., 4 Aug. 1941, 
directive for the continuation of the attack towards Leningrad, BA-MA RH 21-4/15, pp. 66-7; 
Gen.Kdo. VIII Air Corps/la No. 2155/41 g.Kdos., 5 Aug. 194!, order for the attack on 8 Aug. 
1941, BA-MA 16. Armee, 22745/7. 

Richthofen, Tagebucb (privately owned), 31 July 1941; Haider, Diaries, 1084-5, "63 {29 
July, 8 Aug 194 1). 

M Tatigkeit des VIII. Fliegerkorps bei der Unterstiitzung des I. A.K. bis zur Eisenbahnlinie 
Leningrad-Moskau [VIII Air Corps activity in support of I Army Corps as far as the Leningrad- 
Moscow railway], 10-21 Aug. 1941, annexe to Gen.Kdo. I. AK/Ia No. 545/41 g.Kdos., 16 Sept. 
1941, BA-MA RL 8/48; Haider, Diaries, 1182 (15 Aug. 1941). 
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of Finland at Narva, and on 28 August Tallinn was captured with the help of 

1 Air Corpse and the Air leader Baltic, whose formations, however, in spite 
of the sinking and damaging of numerous war and merchant ships,*" were not 
able to prevent the removal of Soviet troops and the withdrawal of the bulk of 
the Soviet Baltic fleet. Air Fleet 1 also played an important role in the 
successful defensive battle south of Staraya Russa, which lasted until 24 
August."' Further attacks by I Air Corps in August were directed against rail 
traffic south-west of Leningrad and south and east of Lake Ilmen. A revival of 
Soviet air actmty was largely prevented by continuous attacks on air-bases By 
23 August I Air Corps reported the destruction of 2, 54I and the probable 
destruction of 43 3 Soviet aircraft."- From 14 September Air Fleet r partici- 
pated in the conquest of the Baltic islands." ' In the siege of Leningrad, which 
began on 26 September, the air fleet, which until then had only supported the 
penetration of the city's outer ring of fortifications with I and VIII Air Corps 
was given the task of attacking important military targets in Leningrad and the 
Sowet Baltic Fleet in Kronshtadt,^ supporting the army in the containment 
of attempts to break out of the city, in the defence of the covering front south 
ot Lake Ladoga, and, especially towards the end of September, by disrupting 
supply and evacuation traffic across the lake.-* Not the least important factor 
m the failure of the attack on Leningrad was the inability of Air Fleet r to 
concentrate its forces on only one task at a time. 1 " 6 Although the city had not 
been captured, VIII Air Corps was transferred back to the sector of Air Fleet 

2 at the end of September, over the objections of Army Group North, in order 
to support the attack on Moscow there."' 

* On the activity of I Air Corps in Aug.-Scpt. ,94, cf. Kdo.Pz.Gruppc 4 /I a No icMfei 

Z S/fo'd V 941 H ° rdCr f0f thC a " aCk °" ^"S"* PanzergruppenbeThiNo.^," BA-MA 
RH 27-8/20; daily rad.o messages of I Air Corps on its own activiiies to Atmd G™ , V«A 
subordmate units , Au g .-3o Sept. m ,, BA-MA RH 27-8/30-4 7 " 2^/34 To RH 2 7 
BA MA RH^V" FLK ° r P S/Ab J- ,a N »- 550*4. g- to LuftnouUommando 3 

sec! SS&T2%£S ° b d L - /Fii ' Stab *> ^ '<», P- *, BA-MA RL 2 H/256. Cf 

Nos' wttlT^r, ^ ° b , dL - /Fii - S A tab '5 Aug. p. 28 , BA-MA RL 2 .1/254; 

ihvi w < « - 14) and 712 (21 Aug - 'W. P- w), both ibid. 255. 
Ibid., No. 716, 25 Aug. 1041, p . 13) ibid. 256. 

Z ™ $eCB - " ar n ' 3 s8 ' »■'•' W * nn. 4 i 7 ff. (Klink); sect. II , 2(c) at n ooo fBcmrt 

fl ft Vi": "'^ " "■ 906 (B ° 0g); cf Verbindungsoffa r der Luftwaffe £TaOK S 
Oa Z? T offic -,™* EW,«nth Army,, No. 0,6/4, g„ 26 Sept. ,941 No^ g 3 

BA-MAi'is^zrrsstr der Luftflotte ■ tExcerpts from ^ ^ ° (L ^ 

- t^^X^^I' ° b d , L /F0 S J tab ,c ' Sept. . 9 4>, 27, BA-MA RL 2 II/260. 
Rtchthofcn, Tagebuch (pnvately owned), 20-6, 28 Sept. 1941. Here Richthofen exore^K 
h,s displeasure at the futility of the activity of the Luftwaffe a t Leningrad, in stronSi™ of th^ 
suppose ly unenergeoc fcadership of Army Group North, Sixteenth Army and A™ ° ' 

owned? 2 , s"pl ' VZ 'cTtT ' 'If 7 ,94 ° ; K^*"' Ta * ebuch 

plulu V 7 ;>e P t J . l 94'- Cf. notes on the conference of C.-in-C. Ninth Armv with Gen 
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(vii) V AIR CORPS SUPPORT FOR ARMOURED GROUP I AND ' 
SIXTH ARMY TO THE STALIN LINE* 1 * 

(See the Annexe Volume, No. 7) 
From 26 June V Air Corps was employed primarily in defensive operations 
against Soviet attacks with heavy armoured support on the flanks and in the 
rear of Armoured Group 1 near Toporov and Brody, Klevan, Olyka, and in the 
area of Dubno-Rovno-Lutsk. This also helped secure further advances. 8 " 
When it became clear that the Soviet forces unexpectedly wanted to withdraw 
to the Stalin line according to plan and, it seemed, beyond the Dnieper, V Air 
Corps attacked roads and railway lines leading eastwards and transport 
centres to prevent regrouping, transfers, and removal of troops and equipment. 
Destruction of rolling-stock was to be avoided so that it could be used later for 
moving German supplies on the Soviet lines. The main targets were the transit 
centres Lvov, Brody, Zlotuv, Zhitomir, Berdichev, Starokonstantinov, Belaya 
Tserkov, and Kazatin. Attacks on railway lines were at first concentrated west 
of the Dnieper in the area of Shepetovka-Kazatin-Kiev-Korosten, and were 
conducted by day and night in closed formations as well as by single aircraft 
and flights of three. By 9 July rail traffic in that area had been considerably 
reduced. 820 Attacks on staff quarters seriously interfered with Soviet operations. 
Air attacks on 30 June had a devastating effect on the roads congested with two 
or three marching columns east and south-east of Lvov. However, V Air Corps 
did not succeed by direct support in helping Armoured Group 1 , delayed at 
Goryn longer than expected, to advance faster, as requests for dive-bomber 
formations were rejected by the commander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe. 

(viii) THE BREAKTHROUGH OF THE STALIN LINE* 11 

(.See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 7 and 22) 

While the Stalin line was penetrated with relative ease near Polonnoe- 
Miropolye in the direction of Berdichev on 6 July, strong bunker fortifications 
delayed the breakthrough near Novograd Volynskiy towards Zhitomir until 9 
July. The formations of V Air Corps played an important part in repulsing 
enemy counter-attacks. In particular, during the armoured battles of Rovno- 
Dubno and Zhitomir-Berdichev their close fighter cover prevented any signifi- 
cant action by the enemy air force against the German armoured spearheads, 
and eliminated threats to their flanks."" To prevent retreat by Soviet troops, 

*" On the activity of Air Fleet 4 until the beginning of Oct. 1941 cf. daily reconnaissance reports 
June-Oet. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/130-15; radio messages, reports, and the daily enemy informa- 
tion sheet (to No. 104, 30 Sept. 1941) of its operations dept. Ic with the air, ground, and sea 
situation and the progress survey of the air fleet, BA-MA RL 7/468; 7/471-3. Cf. Plocher, Kricg 
im Osten, pp. 29-43, MGFA Lw 4/2, and sect. Il.t.i(a) at. nn. 77ff. (Klink). 

"" Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 56 (15 July 1941), BA-MA RL 200/17. 

*" Haider, Diaries, 1027, 1030-1 (n, 12 July 1941). 

8 " Cf. Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 43-52, MGFA Lw 4/2, and sect, ll.i.i(a) at n. Ill (Klink). 
Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 57-8 (15 July 194O, BA-MA RL 200/17. 
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they subsequently returned to attacks on columns and railway lines and for the 
first tune attacked the Dnieper crossings at Cherkassy, Kanev, Kiev, and 
Gornostaypol. Because of the lack of very heavy bombs, it was not possible to 
destroy the bridges completely; attempts were therefore also made to sever 
railway lines east of the Dnieper to prevent the bringing up of fresh Soviet 
forces. In this regard the destruction of the rail junction of Bakhmach was 
especially important.** SD-2 fragmentation bombs caused considerable losses 
among the Soviet troops, who in some places were retreating along the roads 
m four parallel columns. V Air Corps had a major share in the successes of 
Armoured Group i, as welt as of Sixth and Seventeenth Armies, and helped 
create the conditions for the now envisaged encirclement of the Soviet forces 
in the Ukraine west of the Dnieper. 

Because of the lack of roads, the flying units were initially supplied with 
bombs and fuel by transport aircraft. The speed with which they could be 
moved forward and supplied depended on how rapidly communications and 
lateral connections could be constructed, how rapidly new airfields could be 
reconnoitred and prepared, and how much traffic the roads used for the 
advance could accommodate. The chief of staff and the quartermaster of V Air 
Corps therefore often had to fly along the roads in a Fieseler Storch, make a 
landing, find the fuel columns, and personally ensure that their right of way 
confirmed in writing, was respected. ' 

Soviet air-force units that had escaped destruction attempted to delay the 
German advance by attacks on armoured spearheads and supply-routes Their 
high-altitude and low-level attacks were aimed primarily at bridges, such as 
those at Lutsk, Dubno, Rovno, Ostrog, Polonnoe, Miropoiye, Novograd, and 
Zhitomir. With considerable courage and tenacity they repeatedly attacked 
targets which, from previous losses to German anti-aircraft fire and fighters 
they knew to be heavily defended. 

(ix) IV AIR CORPS*'* ON THE RIGHT WING OF ARMY GROUP SOUTH*'i 

(.See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 7 and 8) 
This corps began its direct and indirect support of the army with Eleventh 
Army s attack across the Prut on 2 July. It supported the advance of this army 
wh!ch, in co-operation with the main forces of Army Group South, was aimed 
m a north-eastern direction via Balti towards Mogilev Podolskiy on the 
Dniester and later against Kishinev. Romanian and Hungarian forces were 
supported in their advance by their own air forces. To isolate the operations 
area road and rail traffic, especially bridges, was attacked in the Odessa area, 
on the lower Dnieper at Zaporozhye and Dnepropetrovsk, and on the Dniester 

7 5j tua j ion re P ort No - ^75, Ob.d.L/Fii.Stab 1c, 15 July lg4I> p . 2Qj BA-MA RJL 2 H/«o 
* On the acnviiy of IV Air Corps; see BA-MA RL 8/26 (C^ order No , , 8 fL lZ 0°RL 
8/27 (reconnaissance reports 22 June-3 Sept. 1941), 94 
" ,! Cf. Piocher, Kricg im Osten, 52 ff., MGFA Lw 4/2. 
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at Mogilev Podolskiy, From mid-July, after the crossing of the Dniester, IV Air 
Corps provided continuous support For the advancing German and Romanian 
ground units. 

(x) THE LUFTWAFFE IN THE BATTLE OF ENCIRCLEMENT AT UMAN 82 * 

(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 8 and 11) 
V Air Corps was assigned the task of supporting Armoured Group 1 at the 
point of main effort in the battle. Its mission was not only to make possible a 
rapid advance but also to support Seventeenth Army and to attack enemy air 
formations and communications in the enemy's rear. In view of its declining 
effective strength, these multifarious tasks exceeded the capacity of the corps. 
The pressure of time resulting from the planned army operations and the 
speed and mobility of the flying units increasingly made them the most 
important support of the army in crisis situations and soon restricted their 
activities almost exclusively to such support. To prevent Soviet troops from 
escaping to . the eastern bank of the Dnieper, railway lines and marching 
columns west of the river were continually attacked. Soon the attacks 
were extended to include terrain east of the river in the area of Konotop, 
Glukhov, Gorodishche, Priluki, and Bakhmach. Although the attacks were 
carried out even in bad weather and persistent rain, and although thunder- 
storms reduced the roads to quagmires, it proved impossible to prevent the 
escape of some of the enemy forces to the east. Stuka dive-bombers were 
especially important in breaking the resistance of Soviet troops trapped in the 
pocket near Uman, Golovanevsk, and Novo-Archangelsk. German fighter 
formations had achieved air superiority there in spite of very serious supply 
problems, 837 

Because of the shortage of aircraft and the priority given to close support for 
German forces at the point of main effort in the battle of Uman, V Air Corps 
had to reject urgent requests for help from Sixth Army, which was seriously 
threatened on its northern flank by the Soviet Fifth Army. This greatly 
reduced the army's confidence in the Luftwaffe, but the only available fighter 
Geschwader in the huge operations area between Korosten, Kiev, 
Kremenchug, and Zaporozhye — Fighter Geschwader 3 — could not possibly 
provide simultaneous cover for Sixth Army in the area of Korosten and Kiev, 
for Seventeenth Army near Uman, and for Armoured Group 1 near 
Zaporozhye. Between 4 and 7 August V Air Corps supported the thrust of 
XXIX Army Corps of Sixth Army towards Kiev from the south. Soviet aircraft 
clearly tried to concentrate the main weight of their attacks on the airfield at 
Belaya Tserkov, forward infantry units, and all bridges in the battle area, but 
without lasting success. 

816 Ibid. 54-60, and sect. Il.l.l(a) at n. 117 (Klink). 

%I * Summary assessment of Luftwaffe activity in the battle of encirclement at Uman, in the 
daily order of the C.-in-C. of Air Fleet 4 and Cmdr. South-east, 14 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 20- 
1 1/91. 
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(Xi) THE REPULSE OF THE SOVIET THRUST AT BOGUSLAV 
AND KANEV 818 

{See the Annexe Volume, No. n) 
On 7 August when Army Group South-its northern flank covered by Sixth 
Army w,th Armoured Group x-was about to launch its thrust against 
Dnepropetrovsk and Nikola'ev, attempting to establish a bridgehead on the 

F Wn£ °^ ? C PC ! 10 m ° P " P resistan « west of the river with 
Eleven* and Seventeenth Armies, Soviet forces, at first in division strength, 
attacked across the over near Kanev, broke through the weak German cover- 

Q nS K Un ^\ J ° Verran SUpP ' y faciiicies - Parts of Sixth Army (Group von 
Schwedler) and nth Armoured Division of Armoured Group r were turned 
soutfi and north respectively to cut off this penetration. However, before they 

whth m h a H e rT ct I Air ? orps attacked thc enemy ™ r and ™*<y 

which had broken through with all available aircraft. The operation order 
caught the corps completely by surprise; there was no time for target recon- 
naissance or briefing. The bomber, dive-bomber, and fighter crews had to 
attack their targets individually or in twos and threes, in difficult weather 
condmons, and m relays without overall co-ordination. At the same time they 
had to conduct reconnaissance to provide the command with a picture of the 
Mtuauon I" the first three days 94 tanks and 148 other motor-vehicles were 
destroyed. On the fourth day of fighting it became clear that the Soviets had 

ZtT T" ^ Twenty - Sixth > ** breakthrough attempt, with 
three fresh and two weakened infantry divisions, two cavalry divisions, and 
one or two armoured divisions. They were pushed back by Group von 
Schwedler with support from dive-bomber formations near Kanev and 
prevented from breaking through until eventually they withdrew to the east 
bank of the Dnieper on 13 August. On the congested bridges near Kanev the 
Soviet forces suffered especially heavy losses from dive-bomber attacks on i S 
August V Air Corps had contained the breakthrough, which had already been 
accomphshed for two days until the arrival of the first German ground forces 
Ukraine * " * afmy P era «<™ in the 

(Xii) MOPPING-UP OPERATIONS IN THE SOUTHERN DNIEPER BEND*- 

(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 11 and 12) 
From 17 August onwards bomber formations of V Air Corps were employed 
by day and night in attacks against the transport centre Dnepropetrovsk to 
prevent the withdrawal of major enemy forces and their digging in on the east 
bank of the river. On that day alone the remaining 44 operational fighters of 
the corps shot down 33 Soviet aircraft, among them 29 bombers, and de- 

* Cf S II 1 iO ? "■ 2,9 ^.\ P!Mher > im Osten, 60-6, MGFA Lw 

Cf. sect H ,.,( t ) at „„. I25ff . (K i mk j. Ploch ^ ■ Q „ *V 

S.TbaMA rTZI'" ** Peri ° d Cf ' a ' S ° " S direC,iV « NoS " 3 C'8 A„" 940^(?aS 
I94U, BA-MA RL 7/466; reconnaissance reports, 22 Aug.- 12 Sept. 1941, ibid. 467. 
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stroyed 3 more on the ground. 830 On 30 August Fighter Geschwader 3 under 
Major Liitzov scored its thousandth air victory in the east. 8 }' German air 
operations were made increasingly difficult by insufficient supplies of fuel and 
ammunition, as well as by the extreme distances, which made it necessary to 
use the poorly supplied airfield at Krivoy Rog as a base for some units. 
Transport aircraft had to ferry in the most urgent supplies, as supply columns 
could make little progress on the rain-sodden roads and the railheads were still 
too far west. In spite of timely warnings from air officers who had been sent to 
Lipetsk in the Soviet Union in the years 1926-31, the supply columns were 
equipped with vehicles which were poorly suited to the terrain and road 
conditions in the east and generally broke down completely in mud. It was 
necessary to resort to Russian volunteer helpers, who repaired captured Soviet 
vehicles in their own home-made workshops and set up their own supply 
columns with them. 

To improve direct support of Armoured Group 1 , V Air Corps formed a 
staff of the Close Support Leader South under Lieutenant-Colonel Clemens 
Graf Schonborn, to whom Gruppe 1 of dive-bomber Geschwader 77, Gruppe 
2 of Fighter Geschwader 3, and Gruppe 3 of Fighter Geschwader 52 were 
made available. In accordance with instructions from the air corps, he at- 
tacked enemy preparations for a counter-attack against the German bridge- 
head at Dnepropetrovsk. Bombers also attacked all roads and railway lines 
leading to the bridgehead, which was substantially expanded on 28 August as 
a result of diminishing enemy pressure. 

On the northern wing of Army Group South a Close Support Leader North 
was created for Sixth Army. His task was to prevent the retreat of the Soviet 
Fifth Army from the area north of Kiev across the Dnieper by attacking 
transport centres and enemy columns. 831 Major Lutzow, with Gruppe 3 of 
Dive-bomber Geschwader 77 and Gruppe 3 of Fighter Geschwader 3, was 
made close-support leader. Other forces of V Air Corps were also used for the 
same purposes. 

The weak German fighter forces protecting the wooden bridge across the 
Dnieper at Gornostaypol, which had been captured in a surprise attack by 
mth Infantry Division, were unable to prevent its destruction by strong 
Soviet air attacks; these considerably delayed the attack of Sixth Army. In 
contrast, on 8 September German fighter units under the Close Support 
Leader South effectively assisted Seventeenth Army in establishing a bridge- 
head on the east bank of the Dnieper at Kiemenchug and were able to defend 
it and its crossings against persistent Soviet air attacks. V Air Corps provided 
support by bombing Soviet air-bases at Kharkov, Poltava, and Kiev. The 
employment of the Luftwaffe was also an important factor in the expansion of 
the bridgehead into the southern jumping-off position for the next large-scale 

Situation report No. 713, Ob.d.L./Fii.Stab Ic, 22 Aug. 1941, p. 35, BA-MA, RL 2 11/255. 
s " Ibid., No. 728, 5 Sept. T941, p. 26, ibid. 258. 
s * Cf. Haider, Diaries, 1 188-9 ('9 Au E- '940- 
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operation, the encirclement of the armies under Budenny's command in and 
east of Kiev. 

Meanwhile, IV Air Corps supported the advance of Eleventh Army in the 
south of Army Group South, preventing the withdrawal of enemy troops and 
equipment from Nikolaev and Odessa, and attacking port facilities at 
Sevastopol and Novorossiysk. At the beginning of September, most import- 
antly, , t supported the crossing of the Dnieper by Eleventh Army and thus 
helped to establish a jumping-off point for the attack on the Crimea. 

(xiii) ANTI-AIRCRAFT UNITS IN THE SOUTH 

II Anti-aircraft Corps under Lieutenant-General Otto Dessloch was assigned 
the tasks of protecting the mobile units of the army, especially Armoured 
Group i, of supporting army units in breaking enemy opposition on the 
ground (fortifications, tanks), and of protecting airfields, especially in so far as 
they were bases for bombers and dive-bombers. The Luftwaffe commanders 
attached to the large army formations used their anti-aircraft guns to provide 
protection against air attacks for the ground troops. Since the beginning of the 
campa Ig n all units of II Anti-aircraft Corps had been integrated into the 
armoured and motorized infantry columns to protect the armoured spear- 
heads ln particular from enemy aircraft. They also provided valuable assist- 
ance in destroying fortifications and were increasingly used in ground fighting 
as the danger of Soviet air attacks diminished, e.g. against enemy armour in 
the tank battles of Dubno-Rovnc-Lutsk, Zhitomir, and Berdichev, and in the 
battle of encirclement at Urnan.^ 

(Xiv) THE BATTLE OF ENCIRCLEMENT AT KIEV (28 AUGUST- 
26 SEPTEMBER)"" 

(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 12, ij, and 23) 
Although the chief of Air Fleet 2, Field Marshal Kesselring, considered an 
advance on Moscow to be correct and feasible after the victory at Smolensk 
so that after a short rest he would have preferred such an operation,^ he like 
the Luftwaffe leaders, who evidently did so without objection, had to accept 
Hitler s decision to turn south. In the resulting battle of encirclement east of 
Kiev the army units were supported in the northern part of the encirclement 
by Air Fleet 2 with II Air Corps and in the southern part by Air Fleet 4 with 

K » On the activity of II Air Corps cf. Plochcr, Krieg im Osten 81-7 MGFA 1 w aIi » n A 

2^! k ,T rS?VJ C y 1940 - 62 09 Sept - ,94I) ' ibid - situation re P°»s, Ob.d.LV 
Fu S tab Ic No. 6 5 6, 26 June .941, P- 29, No. 659, 2 9 j Une ,94 ,, p. j 2 , BA-MA rL 2 II/247; No 

P p." ibid.;'Lw IT' 22?fr - CKJink); p,ochcr ' im ° steo ' 35 °- 77 ' mgfa Lw ««» 

K,s Kesselring, Memoirs, 94, 97-8. 
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V Air Corps. The flying units provided aerial reconnaissance; they ensured air 
superiority over the battlefield, its isolation by bombers from enemy actions 
from outside, and the smashing of the enemy within the pocket, especially by 
the close-support units. V Air Corps 8 - 1 * attacked the railway line between 
Romodan and Poltava, as well as Soviet troops on both sides of the roads east 
of the line from Khorol to Lokhvitsa, employing strong bomber formations to 
prevent their retreat and the removal of equipment. At the same time forma- 
tions of the Close Support Leader of V Air Corps struck at enemy columns 
and field positions in the area of Lubny, Lokhvitsa, Priluki, and Yagotin, and 
near Akhtyrka, Gadyach, and Mirgorod. Because of the weakness of the 
advance detachments of Armoured Group 2 and in view of the continuous 
flank attacks by the enemy, the situation near Lubny and Lokhvitsa was 
precarious and could be stabilized only by air attacks. The formation of a new 
group of enemy forces around Mirgorod, Gadyach, Akhtyrka, and Poltava by 
elements of enemy units that had escaped from the pocket and been reinforced 
from the east — which could have carried out dangerous relief attacks against 
the Sula sector — was prevented by waves of bombing attacks and simultane- 
ous support by V Air Corps for the attack by Seventeenth Army in the 
direction of Poltava. Fighters cleared the area of enemy aircraft. To suppress 
the activities of enemy air-force units the airfields at Kharkov and Poltava were 
repeatedly bombed. The air attacks on the Soviet forces in the pocket pre- 
vented their commanders from assembling them to break through the en- 
circlement ring and inflicted heavy losses, which increased as the pocket 
became smaller. On 16 and 17 September V Air Corps had to seriously restrict 
its activities because of a shortage of fuel caused by the over-extended supply- 
lines and the inadequate transport system. From 18 September Gruppe 3 of 
Dive-bomber Geschwader 77 and Gruppe 3 of Fighter Geschwader 52 operat- 
ing from Belaya Tserkov supported Sixth Army's attack on Kiev. According to 
an earlier directive from Hitler, they were to reduce the city to 'rubble and 
ashes' and do 'half the work' 8 " for the army by bombing the fortress until it 
was ripe for attack. This made it possible to take Kiev the next day. Subse- 
quently the dive-bombers were used to crush any resistance within the pocket. 
Between 12 and 21 September alone V Air Corps flew 1,422 sorties, dropped 
567,650 kg. of bombs and 96 Type-36 incendiary bomb clusters, shot down 65 
enemy aircraft, destroyed 42 on the ground, wrecked 23 tanks, 2,171 motor- 
vehicles, 6 anti-aircraft batteries, 52 trains, and 28 locomotives, and damaged 
355 motor-vehicles, 41 horse-drawn wagons, and 36 trains; it also destroyed a 
bridge and severed 18 railway lines. German casualties were only 9 men killed, 
5 wounded, and 18 missing, with 17 aircraft lost and 14 damaged. 8 ? 8 

"J" Cf. the relevant parts of situation reports Ob.d.LJFii.Stab Ic Nos. 724-47, 2-26 Sept. 1941, 
BA-MA RL 2 l]/257-6t. 
s " Gen. Fritz Brand in Haider, Diaries, 1101 ff. (8 Aug, 1941). 

According to a battle report of V Air Corps in Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 358-9, MGFA Lw 

4/3. 
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II Air Corps* on the northern front of the encirclement supported Ar- 
moured Group 2 and Second Army in crossing the Desna, bombed railway 
lines to isolate the battlefield,"* andj with me forces of c , ose Support 
II, assisted the advance of Armoured Group 2 towards Konotop and further 
towards Romny. Bomber Geschwader 3 and 53 ,*< Fast Bomber Geschwader 
210, «> and Fighter Geschwader 5 i»« under his command contributed signifi- 
cantly to the success of the encirclement: operation and to breaking the last 
resistance of the Soviet armies in the pocket, as army commanders themselves 
confirmed.^ On 18 September units of 104th Anti-aircraft Regiment es- 
pecially distinguished themselves in preventing the break-out of superior 
enemy forces through a gap in the encirclement ring near Romny s <s The 
ruthless use of the two air corps, the speed and force of their attacks, and the 
cover provided by their fighters and anti-aircraft artillery accelerated the 
operations of the army units in spite of rain, storms, and mud-an especially 
valuable gain of time in view of the approaching winter. 

(XV) SUPPORT FOR THE ADVANCE OF SEVENTEENTH AND SiXTH ARMIES 
BY V AIR CORPS 846 

(See the Annexe Volume, M>. 13) 
On 2 October Seventeenth Army began its attack towards the Donets south of 
Kharkov; the same day Sixth Army attacked towards Kharkov and Kursk 
Soon, however, both armies' advance was slowed by the stubborn resistance of 
the Soviet troops under Marshal Timoshenko. In addition, the soft ground 
slowed the motorized units more than the infantry, which were equipped with 
horse-drawn carts. Even before the attack, bombers of V Air Corps sought to 
disrupt enemy rail movements near and east of Kharkov in order to cut the 
flow of supplies and prevent the removal of industrial assets, machines, and 
food from Kharkov and the Donets basin to the east. Between 23 September 
and 12 October they destroyed 95 trains, including 4 ammunition and 4 fuel 
trains, and 12 locomotives; they heavily damaged another 288 trains and 10 

"» On the activity ofH Air Corps cf. operational orders, 8-20, 22-6, 2g Sept 1041 BA MARH 
20-2/178, 180, 18,, 208-10, and ibid., RH 20-4/232 94 ' 

rf »i™"J?*« ,,S f " COrPS t0 iS °' ate thc b ' a " lefi <=ld as part of direct support for the army 
M* [ ^ Twlpl S,tUaa ° n reP ° rtS ° b d L /F " S<^ Ic No, 724-48 and Sept. ,04,, Z- 

- f^NT^o^Z 54 ' ° b - d ^ F \ Stab Ic > 2 ° ct - ,941 ' BA " MA ^ 2 

iota., ino. 757, 5 on. 1941, p. 32, ibid. 263. 
Ibid., No. 734, 12 Sept, r 9 4i, p. 34, ibid. 259. 

OoSe?.?^,!* 11 ' Erinnemngen > ,8 5> '9*. <«»« 'W Leader); Haider, DM*. ,221-2 
MPFA^T Gu ^ rian ' £ """"<'™'W '99 (not in Panzer Leader); Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 365-70, 
2 H/2T9 S,tUat,an reP °" ™' 0b ' d - L/Ffl -St-b Ic, ,0 Sept. 104,, p. 33 ; BA-MA 

th. I t 'o Sep -4 Nov^ ,941, cf. radio messages and reports in BA-MA RL 7/468-70 and 

Ffihn ™ '^T ' m = lh ^ T nCe Sh « ts «P°« on «. own situation) of the air fleet command, 

Fuhrungsabtetlung Ic Nos to 5 (1 Oct. 1940-134, (30 Oct. 194!), BA-MA RL 7/474. Cf. sect 
11.1.1(c) at n. 252 (Klmk); Plocher, Kricg im Osten, (79-97, MGFA Lw 4/3 
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locomotives, and cut railway lines at 64 points. 847 These successes indirectly 
reduced the strong Soviet pressure on the German troops. The uninterrupted 
Soviet air attacks from the airfields at Kharkov and Bogodukhov interfered 
with the movements of the German army. Between 25 and 27 September V Air 
Corps therefore temporarily concentrated its attacks on those airfields, which 
quickly led to a decline of enemy air activity. Although the corps had placed 
the bulk of its fighters at the disposal of Air Fleet 2 and had only Gruppe 3 of 
Fighter Geschwader 52 for its own use, (which in fact it had to transfer to IV 
Air Corps in the Crimea on 22 October), it achieved air superiority in the area 
of Seventeenth Army and over Kharkov, and was thus able to attack enemy 
columns, troop concentrations, and assemblies of armoured vehicles on the 
roads west of the city and the city itself, with the exception (as requested by 
Sixth Army) of its north-eastern part. Kharkov was an important command, 
transport, and transit centre for Soviet military movements. It was conquered 
on 24 October. The support provided by V Air Corps for the two armies was 
largely indirect. Aerial reconnaissance at an early stage discovered a marked 
increase in rail traffic between Rostov, the Caucasus, Voronezh, and 
Stalingrad, especially on the line connecting Baku, Rostov, and Voronezh. In 
spite of supply problems at their base at Taganrog and strong enemy fighter 
opposition along this main line, German bomber forces were able for weeks to 
carry out attacks extending to Mineralnye Vody, and to cause considerable 
damage: 79 trains were destroyed and 148 damaged by direct hits. 84 " 

(xvi) IV AIR CORPS AND THE CONQUEST OF THE CRIMEA*™ 

(See the Annexe Volume, No. 14) 
After the capture of Odessa on 16 October, IV Air Corps supported the attack 
of Eleventh Army to conquer the Crimean peninsula. Not the least important 
objective of this attack was to eliminate the threat to the Romanian oilfields 
from Soviet aircraft based there. 8 *' The task of the corps was to support the 
infantry advancing across the Perekop isthmus — the only land link between 
the Crimea and the mainland — which provided little or no cover, and to 
protect it against the concentrated attacks of several hundred Soviet bombers 
and fighters, which also operated at night. Command of the German fighter 
units was placed in the hands of Colonel Mdlders,* 1 who after his hundredth 

*» Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 388, MGFA Lw 4/3. 

** Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 397, and situation report No. 775, Ob.d.L./Fu Stab Ic, 24 Oct 
1941, p. 8, BA-MA RL 2 II/267. 

"*> On the activity oflV Air Corps in Sept. and Oct. 1941 cf. BA-MA RL 8/28 (reconnaissance 
reports), 8/32 (situation reports), 8/33-4 (operational plans, orders, and surveys). On its oper- 
ations against the Crimea cf. sect. 11.1.1(c) at n. 278 (Klink); Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 398-412, 
MGFA Lw 4/3; teletype message Rundstedt, H.Gr. Siid/Ia, No. 2043/41 g.Kdos, 20 Oct" 1 941, to 
chief of staff of Air Fleet 4, Col.-Gen. Lohr, and letter of C.-in-C. Eleventh Army to chief of staff 
of Army Group South, 20 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/75. 

"*> Cf. Hitler's directive to Ob.d.H. Wehrmachtfuhrungsstab/L No. 441412/4! g.Kdos Chefs , 
2T Aug. 1941, KTB OKWi. 1063, and sect. 11.1.2(e) at n. 951 (Boog). 

«" Cf. teletype message OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I) No. 44001/41 g.Kdos. H. Angel., 22 Oct 
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victory in the air on 16 July ,94, became the first German flyer to be awarded 
the Oak Leaves with Swords and Diamonds to the Knight's Cross. The 
combat formations of IV Air Corps concentrated their attacks on Soviet 
airfields >n the Cnmea. The dive-bombers were directed against the strongly 
fortified positions on the isthmus. Reinforced to a temporary strength of tl 

aZkS M 1Vt : fi °? er ' 2 gr0Un 1 d - attack > and 5 filter Gruppen, IV Air Corp 
attacked Sov.et field positions, batteries, bunkers, troop concentrations, and 
assembly areas. On 26 October, after eight days of fighting, a breakthrough 
was achieved on the .sthmus. The fleeing enemy was then attacked from the 
air. By 16 October the Crimea was occupied, with the exception of Sevastopol, 
which from 17 December onwards was attacked by Eleventh Army with 
support from a specially organized close-support formation. The danger to 
Romama from the Crimea was thus eliminated. Stronger forces now became 
available for the air war at sea. s " 

As the Soviet navy still dominated the Black Sea and large-scale landings 
had to be expected at any time, continuous reconnaissance at sea was neces- 
sary i„ addition to attacks on loading and embarkation ports, but, because of 
a lack of adequate forces and the prevailing unfavourable weather, this was not 
possible on the desired scale. Unnoticed by German aerial and naval recon- 
naissance, which discovered neither the preparations in Sevastopol and 
Novorossiysk nor its approach by sea, the Soviet Fifty-first Army landed near 
Kerch on 26 December and the Soviet Forty-fourth Army near Fedosiya on 29 
December On 5 ~6 January 1942 a lesser Soviet force landed at Evpatoriya ** 
All available German air units in the south were employed to attack troops 
after their landing. The landing at Feodosiya led to the withdrawal of 46th 
Infantry Division, the loss of the Kerch peninsula, the breaking off of the 
attack on Sevastopol-which, however, continued to tie down strong German 
encirclement forces-and, for the Luftwaffe, the tying down of IV Air Corps 
to Eleventh Army, for which it was now to provide continuous direct and 
indirect support. Half the staff of V Air Corps, which by then was already in 

StTcrimea'' retUmed ^ ^ C ° mbat ^ ° f ReCt 4 38 ' Spedaf 

(xvii) THE SETBACK AT ROSTOV 15 " 

(See the Annexe Volume, No. 13, and Map II.i.i) 
V Air Corps was intended to support the attack by First Armoured Army via 
Shakhty towards Rostov, envisaged for 3 November. Its tactical operations 
staff was therefore transferred to the operations staff of the armoured army at 

n . Cnmea, i 14i and teletype message AOK n/Ia No. 41 760/41 E Der 

Oberbefehlshaber, 25 Oct. ,94., to Army Group South, all BA-MA RH ,9 l/ 75 - Man td,',' jl 
S 2 ' 7ff - ; Slt ™ rCP0rt N °- " 8 > Ob.d.L./Fu. ;!tab .c, 27 Oct. ,94.!pp 5 ;rBA 

' ~ Cf P!o h " ' K W % L2(d) - m Cf Sea - I,J - , « « nn. T2 7 B. (Wink). 

■ Cf. Plocher, Kneg ,m Osten, 4.3-16, MGFA Lw 4/3; se „. M,. ](c) at nn . a8 ,£ (K|ink) 
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Mariupol. A fuel shortage and poor ground conditions delayed the start of the 
attack until 5 November. It was soon partially halted at Dyakova. With 
considerable assistance from the close-support forces of the air corps the 
danger to the southern, flank of the armoured army was eliminated. Soon, 
however, the attack became bogged down in the mud. The heavy rail traffic 
discovered by long-range reconnaissance on the lines north of Rostov, and 
especially from Valuyki to the east, was continually attacked by bombers of V 
Air Corps. By 12 November they had destroyed 11 trains and 51 locomotives, 
and reported 161 trains and 32 locomotives damaged. Fighters in action ahead 
of the front of First Armoured Army were also successful. But because the 
cold often made it impossible to start up the engines, their interceptor wings 
were frequently unable to defend their most important base, at Taganrog, 
against the numerous Soviet air attacks; in addition, the anti-aircraft units 
were often unable to fire at enemy aircraft because of the lack of low-tempera- 
ture lubricant. On 12 November Bomber Geschwader 54 and 55 (except for 
one Gruppe of the latter), with an average of six to nine combat-ready aircraft, 
were withdrawn from the front and transferred to Germany. Sabotage and bad 
weather considerably impaired the supplying of the close-support formations 
of V Air Corps either by rail or by air. These forces had at their disposal only 
their aircraft and their best technicians. The vehicles necessary in order to 
maintain their combat-readiness had to be borrowed from the army, the anti- 
aircraft units, and Luftwaffe intelligence units. Winter clothing and food had 
to be brought in by air. In view of the permanent fuel shortage, it was only 
because of the bad weather — which prevented German and Soviet aircraft 
alike from taking off — that the fighter and dive-bomber formations of the 
close-support leader were not totally out of action. 'At Rostov', the head of the 
operations department of the Luftwaffe operations staff noted, 'we are making 
no headway, either because of supply problems or on account of difficulties 
with the weather.'" 55 On 20 November, three days after the start of the renewed 
attack by First Armoured Army, which on that day pushed to within some five 
kilometres of Rostov, the situation on the army's eastern flank became so 
threatening that Air Fleet 4 placed Bomber Geschwader 27 of IV Air Corps 
under V Air Corps. In view of the crisis, the close-support leader, whose 
activities had been seriously restricted by the weather from 17 to 20 Novem- 
ber, now attacked towns strongly held by enemy forces in this area with 
fighters and dive-bombers in spite of light snowfall and a cloud ceiling of only 
150 metres. The bomber formations attacked troop movements, rail traffic, 
and unloading-points far behind the front facing First Armoured Army. This 
support made it possible to take Rostov on 21 November, but it had to be 
abandoned again on 27 November because of strong enemy pressure. The 
front was re-established behind the Mius. Further north too, hard pressed by 
a strong Soviet counter-offensive, Seventeenth and Sixth Armies withdrew 

Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 82 (15 Nov. 1941)! BA-MA RL 200/17; cf. ibid. 79 (21 
Oct. 1941), and Haider, Diaries, 1290 (7 Nov. 1941). 
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behind the Donets. The withdrawals, especially that of First Armoured Army 
were supported by V Air Corps, as well as by formations of IV Air Corps «* As 
Army Group South subsequently described the situation, these relay attacks 
by Air Fleet 4 foiled not only a breakthrough towards Taganrog, but also the 
destruction of the southern wing of First Armoured Army. An orderly retreat 
was made possible only by the attrition which the constant air attacks wrought 
upon the attacking Soviet troops. 

Not only was Army Group South too weak to conquer the Crimea, the 
Donets basm, and the oilfields of the Caucasus all at the same time, but Air 
Fleet 4 was not strong enough to support simultaneously the advance of four 
armies, suppress Soviet air activity, attack supply shipments by rail, cut the 
now ol oil from the Caucasus, and eliminate the Soviet Black Sea Fleet Its 
personnel were exhausted by the uninterrupted sorties. 'The campaign in the 
east wont reach the desired final objective this way,' Major General 
Hoffmann von Waldau wrote in his diary. "Rostov with the bridgeheads east of 
the Don as the jumping-ofT point for Maykop force was lost ... The war is 
extending and becoming harder and longer.'*" After the withdrawal of V Air 
Corps"* Air Fleet 4 was left with only IV Air Corps to fulfil its many tasks, the 
most important being continued support of the defensive efforts of Army 
Group South. Rostov was the first serious setback of the German campaign in 
the east. 

(xviii) THE LUFTWAFFE ON THE VOLKHOV AND AT TIKHVIN 8 5? 

(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 21 , 18, and ig) 
In the second half of October Air Fleet i«* employed I Air Corps*' primarily 
to support the breakthrough by XXXIX Armoured Corps of the Soviet de- 
fences on the Volkhov and the subsequent attack on Tikhvin. For this purpose 
the commander of Bomber Geschwader 77, Colonel Johann Raithel, was 
appointed ad hoc Air Leader Tikhvin .*» In addition to his Geschwader he 
commanded Long-range Reconnaissance Staffel 5 (F) of Gruppe 122, a 

DtojZ^tol^!?*"*- 9t ~ 2 (3 D «- '«'>. ***** «• «*7S et Haider, 

n^w^o PIoch f' Z^ammenstellung fiber den Gesamteinsatz des V Flieeerkorus im 
Ostfcldzug (Survey of overall operations of V Air Corps in the campaign i„ the ea t] vr™T 6 
30 1 1 ^94, , annexe 51, in Plocher, Krieg im Osten, MGFA Lw 4/7 ' 
J Cf. sect. ]!.,.,(,) a , n . 373 (Klink); Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 2,2-64, MGFA Lw 4/3 
«• Cf. extracts from the reports of the Luftwaffe liaison officer at Eighteenth aLv head 

sssri: z:z; f Air Fieet ■ °- ,o - ^ n - - * °- 

S. ? n u e C °^ t .°, f °P erations of I Air Corps cf. radio messages I. Fl.Korps/Ia ,-22 Oct 
94 (w-d, gaps) BA-MA RH 27-8/39, 44~7; Gen.Kdo. I. FLKorps^/Ia No. S^K , 20 Ap ' 

£££ S -f FOhrU " g Und EinSatZ ™ Herbst und W'nter ,04^42 [Report on 

449H/4 C ° mmand and °P erations during autU mn and winter .941-1], BA-MA 

«• Cf. corps order No. 33, Gen.Kdo. XXXIX. AK/Abt. Ia, ,5 Oct. , 94 ,, BA-MA RH i 7 -8/ 4 6. 
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Gruppe of Fighter Geschwader 54, a heavy anti-aircraft battalion, and air- 
signal units. Besides providing direct support for German ground forces, the 
flying units attacked railway lines leading to the flanks of the advance. The 
planned torching of the oil lakes — open storage facilities for large quantities of 
oil — near Rybinsk was not successful. After the capture of Tikhvin on 9 
November formations of I Air Corps joined in the defensive battles there, 
which went on for four weeks. In addition, they mounted continuous attacks 
against rail traffic east of the Volkhov and Lake Ilmen, as well as against 
military targets in Leningrad. They were not, however, able to disrupt the flow 
of supplies to the city by the ice route across Lake Ladoga between 25 
November and 3 December, 86 - 1 as the holes made in the ice by the bombs 
quickly froze over. Earlier attempts by the Luftwaffe to disrupt shipping across 
the lake by using Siebel ferries operated by the Luftwaffe had also been 
unsuccessful, as they were too slow and also unprotected. Altogether the 
German and Finnish ships employed proved not to be strong enough for this 
task. In late autumn and early winter information provided by aerial re- 
connaissance became increasingly scanty. This was due less to the growing 
strength of enemy fighter and anti-aircraft defences 864 than to the weather and 
the smaller number of operational reconnaissance aircraft. Moreover, their 
effectiveness, was reduced by the freezing of swamps, rivers, and lakes in 
winter. Reconnaissance along a relatively small number of routes had thus to 
be replaced by the much more time-consuming reconnaissance of large areas. 
Transfers of units further reduced the supplemental aerial reconnaissance by 
fighters and bombers. The severe winter greatly reduced the activities of Air 
Fleet 1. After the evacuation of Tikhvin on 12 December I Air Corps sup- 
ported the defensive battles of the troops retreating to positions on the west 
bank of the Volkhov (the 'swamp positions'). 

In the general emergency Luftwaffe ground personnel became infantry 
soldiers with the task of defending airfields" 6 ' and of fighting in the ranks of 
army units. As their ground-combat training was inadequate, they suffered 
heavy losses. They remained, however, part of the Luftwaffe and formed the 
core of the Luftwaffe field divisions created in 1942. 86 * 

(xix) AIR FLEET 2 AND PREPARATIONS FOR THE ATTACK ON MOSCOW 

{See Table II.1.3) 

In connection with the preparations for the attack by Army Group Centre on 
Moscow, ordered by Hitler's Directive No. 35 of 6 September 1941, Air Fleet 
2, which co-operated with that army group and whose staff was located in a 

w> Cf. Haider, Diaries, 1336 {4 Dec. L941). 

m Cf. ibid. 1259 (27 Sept. 1941): 'Enemy air force has shifted its main concentration 
northwards.' 

Luftflottenkommando l/Fiihrungsabteilung la No. 13051/41 g., 15 Dec. 1941, Befehl fur die 
Sicherung der Flugplatze im Winter (Order on airfield security in winter], BA-MA 18. Armee, 
17562/234. 

** Cf. Denzet, Lufwiaffen-Felddwisionen; Stumpf, 'Luftwaffe'; and sect. 11.1.2(6} at n. 891. 
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Table II,. 3 . Order of Battle of the Flying Units of Air Fleets t, 2> and 4 Employed 
a sams t the Soviet Union, 10 October ig 4 t 

Air Fleet i Weather Recce. Staffel i 

Air Transport Gruppe I, Geschwader i ?2 (special duties) 
Special Staffel LGL. i (transport) 

I Air Corps 

Long-range Recce. Staffel 5, Gruppe 122 

Staff, BG 1 with Gruppen II and III of BG 1 

Staff, BG 4 with Gruppen I and (personnel only) II of BG 4 

Staff, BG 77 with Gruppen I and (personnel only) III of BG 77 

Coastal Gruppe 806 " 

Staff, FG 54 with Gruppen I, II, and III of FG 54 
Air Leader Baltic 

Recce. Gruppe 125 

Coastal Gruppe 506 

Replacement Fighter Gruppe 54 

3 minesweeper aircraft 

Air Fleet 2 Staff, Recce. Gruppe I22 with Long-range Recce. Staffel 2 of 
Gruppe 122 
Long-range Recce Staffel I, C.-in-C. Luftwffe 
Weather Recce. Staffel 26 

Special large-glider Staffeln LG 2 and 22 (transport) 

VIII Air Corps 

Long-range Recce. Staffel 2, Gruppe ,1; Tactical Recce. Staffel 7 
ijruppe 21 ' 

Gruppe 4 , Geschwader , (special duties); and I0 6 (special duties) 
(transport Gruppen) ' 
Gruppe I, Airborne Geschwader 1 

St o?BG G 4 2 GmPPe 1 ° f BG 25 GniPPC 111 ° f BG 3> ™* Gurppe III 
Staff, BG 76 with Gruppen I and III of BG 76 

FG ** ' - » - ~ » - 

Gruppe II of TFG 26 
II Air Corps 

Long-range Recce. Staffel 1, Gruppe 122; Tactical Recce. Staffel < 
Gruppe 23 ~" 

Transport Gruppen 9, ,05, and Grueep II of Transport Geschwader 1 
(all special duties) 
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Table II.1.3 (com.) 



Staff, BG 3 with Gruppen I and II of BG 3 
Staff, BG 53 with Gruppen I, II, and III of BG 53 

Staff, BG 28 with Gruppe I of BG 28, Bomber Gruppe 100, and Gruppe 

II of BG 26 
Staff, FaBG 210, with Gruppe II of FaBG 210 
Staff, DBG 1 with Gruppen II and III of DBG 1 
Staff, DBG 77 with Gruppen I, II, and III of DBG 77 
Staff, FG 51 with Gruppen I, II, III, and IV of FG 51 
Staff, FG 3 with Gruppen II and II of FG 3 

Air Fleet 4 Long-range Recce. Staffel 4 of Gruppe 122 and Recce. 

Gruppe 3, C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe; one flight of Recce. 

Gruppe 125 (3 Arado AR 196) 
Staffeln 1 of BG 28 and 6 of BG 26 (aerial torpedo groups) 
Weather Recce. Staffel 76 

Transport Gruppe 50 and Gruppe I of Transport 

Geschwarder 1 (all special duties) 

Special large-glider Staffel LG 4 (transport) 

V Air Corps 
Long-range Recce. Staffel 4, Gruppe 121 
Corps Transport Staffel V 

Staff, BG 55 with Gruppen II and III OF BG 55 
Staff, BG 54 with Gruppen I and III of BG 54 
Gruppe III, FG 52 and Staffel 15 of FG 52 (Croatian) 

IV Air Corps 

Long-range Recce. Staffel 3, Gruppe 121 

Corps, Transport Staffel IV 

Staff, BG 51 with Gruppen I and III of BG 51 

Staff, BG 27 with Gruppen I and II of BG 27 

Staff, FG 77 with Gruppen II and III of FG 27; Staffel 3, TrgG 2 

German Luftwaffe Mission in Romania 
BG (special duties) 104 (transport) 

Staff, FG 52 with Gruppe I of TrgG 2 (without Staffel 3) and Replace- 
ment Fighter Gruppe 77 
2 minesweeper aircraft 



Sources-. Tables of C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe, distribution of units, 27 Oct. 1940-20 Dec. 1941, 
BA-MA Lw 106/6; Plocher, Krieg im Osteti, MGFA Lw 4/6 and 7; reports on the combat- 
readiness of the flying units, GenStdLw GenQu 6. Abt. (I), BA-MA RL 2 HI/715. 
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forest camp near Smolensk, was significantly reinforced. 86 ' At the end of 
September VIII Air Corps 868 was transferred from the front at Leningrad to the 
left wing of the army group in the area of Smolensk, where it was assigned the 
tasks of supporting Ninth Army, more particularly the spearheads of Ar- 
moured Groups 3 and 4. The corps had not been rehabilitated after the 
fighting in the north and' was therefore considerably weaker than had been 
envisaged for the attack. Individual army units considered this to be so serious 
that they advised against the attack. 8 ^ i\rmoured Group 4 was also reinforced 
by II Anti-aircraft Corps, 8 " 1 which for this purpose had been transferred from 
Air Fleet 4 to Air Fleet 2 and moved to Roslavl. II Air Corps 8 ?' at Shatalovka- 
East was also reinforced by formations from Air Fleet 4 and, together with I 
Anti-aircraft Corps, which was used as 'reinforcement and assault artillery', 
deployed on the right wing of Army Group Centre for co-operation with 
Second and, especially, Fourth Armies and Armoured Group 2. 8 ' 2 Its close- 
support forces were combined under a single close-support leader. 

(XX) THE DOUBLE BATTLE OF BRYANSK AND VYAZMA 8 '3 

(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 18 and 19) 
With direct and especially indirect support from Air Fleet 2, which therefore 
had to reduce its attacks on industrial targets in and around Moscow,"" the 
attack launched by Army Group Centre on 2 October made rapid progress. 8 '* 
Immediately after the capture of Orel the airfield there became a base for dive- 
bombers and fighters and a supply-centre with the primary task of providing 
fuel for Second Armoured Army. 8 ' 6 It became the target of fierce Soviet air 

On the attack preparations of Air Fleet 2 cf. Kesselring, Memoirs, 94-5 
m On the activity of VIII Air Corps, 28 Sept. 1941-12 Apr. 1942, cf. Richthofen's diary and 
notes of Col. (ret.) Deichmann, VIII. Fliegerkorps, Ruflland-Feldzug: Mittelabschnitt II. Teil— 
1941 ab 28.9.1941, [Russian campaign , . . from 28 Sept. 1941], BA-MA RL8/49. 
*" Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 26 Sept., 1, 2 Oct. 1941. 

»* Cf. Gen.Kdo. II. Flakkorps, Fiihningsgruppe la No. 0753/41 g.Kdos., corps order No 53, 
10 Sept. 1941; ibid., No. 0784/42 g.Kdos., corps order No. 63, 19 Sept. 1941; ibid., No. 0791/41 
g.Kdos., preliminary order for Operation Typhoon, 26 Sept. 1941; and ibid., No. 088/4! g Kdos , 
corps order No. 67, 29 Sept. 1941: annexes 77 a- d in Plocher, Krieg im Osten, MGFA Lw 4/12 
Gen.Kdo II. Fl.Korps/Ia op No. 1709/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 30 Sept. 1941; corps order for 
Typhoon, BA-MA RH 20-4/252; Kriegsgliederung des II. Fl.Korps fur Unternehmung T [Order 
of battle of II Air Corps for Operation 'T'J, annexe to Gen.Kdo. II. Fl.Korps la op No 1700/41 
g.Kdos., no date, ibid. 232. 

Cf. AOK 4/1, , No. 3333/41 g.Kdos., 23 Sept. 194,, army order 'T', No. 1, for assembly and 
the first attack, ibid., 252. On 1 Anti-aircraft Corps, which at that time had destroyed 314 enemy 
aircraft and more than 3,000 tanks, cf. Kesselring, Memoirs, 95-6. 

Cf. sect. II.1.1CO at nn. 461 ff. (Klink). Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 427-61, MGFA Lw 4/4 

»" Cf. Ob.Kdo. der H.Gr. Mitte/Ia No. 1620/4! g.Kdos. Chefs., 26 Sept. 1941, army group 
order for the attack, p. 4, BA-MA RH 20-4/216, and ibid., No. 1960/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 14 Oct 
1941, order for continuation of operations, ibid. 218. 

Cf. situation report No. 753, Ob.d.L./Fii. Stab Ic, 1 Oct. 1941, pp. 1 1, 19, BA-MA RL 2 IV 
262; Haider, Diaries, 1268, 1272, 1275 (2, 4, 6, Oct. 1941), and the daily mission plans and success 
reports of Air Fleet 2 compiled by the liaison officer of Air Fleet 2 with Army Group Centre v> 
Sept.-3i Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 II/123 (p. 21), 126 (pp. 274-340). 

"» For fuel transport by air cf. also Richthofen, Tagebuch, (privately owned), 5. 9, to, 13 Oct 
'94'. 
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attacks. Around 10 October the two pockets at Bryansk and Vyazma were 
sealed. General Freiherr von Richthofen had the impression that 'the Russians 
can now be finished off militarily, if everybody makes an all-out effort'. 877 
While the Soviet troops in the northern pocket were all defeated by 13 
October, large elements of those in the southern pocket at Bryansk were able 
to break out to the east, although they were constantly pursued by II Air 
Corps. On 20 October the Soviet troops in the southern pocket also sur- 
rendered. Air Fleet 2 had made a significant contribution to this success. 8 ' 8 

In the righting in the Vyazma pocket between 2 and 13 October II Air Corps 
alone shot down 29 enemy aircraft and destroyed 14 tanks, 17 bunkers, 104 
artillery pieces, 18 fortified field positions, 5 pockets of resistance, and 94 
machine-gun nests. It also destroyed or captured a goods train and 579 
vehicles, broke up a cavalry squadron and 7 columns, fought 23 infantry 
attacks to a standstill, and captured 3,842 prisoners. 879 

(xxi) THE CRISIS WEST OF MOSCOW 880 

(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 19 and 20) 
After 7 October the weather worsened, and at the end of the month operations 
and sorties became increasingly difficult as the roads turned to bottomless 
mud and the forward air strips became sodden. In the Kalinin area the army 
could be supplied only by air. For some elements of Second Armoured Army 
food had to be air-dropped. 88 ' As Major-General Waldau noted in his diary on 
16 October 1941, 'The boldest hopes disappear in rain and snow.' 882 Flying 
was increasingly restricted, especially that of reconnaissance aircraft; on some 
days only one or two machines in Air Fleet 2 were able to take off. Neverthe- 
less, in addition to providing support for army units, the Luftwaffe had to 
continue its attacks on Soviet airfields, especially around Moscow, where 
activity was constantly increasing, and against rail transports. In a bombing 
and strafing attack lasting one and a half hours close-support forces of II Air 
Corps prevented the demolition of a bridge across the Snopot until German 
armoured troops were able to capture this important crossing. The only 

Ibid., j i Oct. 1941. 

■'* On the intensity of the fighting in the area of Air Fleet 2 cf. situation reports, Ob d L.I 
Fu.Stab Ic No. 757, 5 Oct. 1941, p. 18; No. 758, 7 Oct. 1941, pp. 9, 25; No. 759, 8 Oct 1941, p 
10: BA-MA RL 2 II/263; No. 766, 15 Oct. 1941, pp. 4-5; No. 769. 18 Oct. 1941, p. 5: ibid. 265; 
and No. 772, 21 Oct. 1941, p. 4: ibid. 266. On the role of the air fleet in the fighting cf. teletype 
message of C.-in-C. Second Army, 13 Oct. 1941, to II Air Corps, BA-MA RH 20-2/217. Cf also 
progress report of II Air Corps, 2-9, 11, I2 , 14, 16 Oct. [941; situation report, Gen.Kdo. H 
Fl Korps/Abt. Ic Nos. grj-103, 106, 107, (09, m, 120 (Oct. 1941); operational orders, 30 Sept., 
6, 8, 10 Oct. 1941: order for the reorganization of close-support forces of II Air Corps, 9 Oct iQir 
BA-MA RH 20-2/2 1 1-18, RH 20-4/232, 234-6, 239. 
«" Situation report No. 773, Ob.d.L./Fii.Stab Ic, 22 Oct. 1941, p. 12, BA-MA RL 2 U/266 
"* Cf.sects ll.i.i(/)~( f ) (Wink); Piocher, Krieg im Osten, 462-95, MGFA Lw 4/4. 
Kesselring, Memoirs, 95-6. 

Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 77, BA-MA RL 200/17; cf- also situation reports, 
Ob.d.L./Fii.Stab Ic Nos. 772-8, 20-7 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RL 2 II/266, 267. 
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surfaced road for the advance of Second Armoured Army between Orel and 
Tula was threatened by an attack carried out by Soviet armoured forces in 
spite of unfavourable (muddy) ground conditions, and this was only repulsed 
by the employment of a large number of bombers of II Air Corps operating in 
very bad weather at extremely low level and with heavy losses. By 13 Novem- 
ber the situation had been stabilized after the ground had frozen, which 
increased the mobility of German tank and infantry units. 8 *; With this kind of 
action and under such climatic and ground conditions the combat-readiness 
of the flying units declined visibly, as did the effectiveness of their attacks on 
the enemy. 

After the mud and period of bad weather the resumption of operations 
against Moscow was ordered for 17 November in the optimistic expectation of 
a period of mild frost. After a few days, however, the weather changed to fog 
and snow, and temperatures dropped to below -30 °C. This development, the 
intensifying Soviet air attacks from well-equipped airfields in and around 
Moscow, and the premature and hasty pulling out*** of the staffs of Air Fleet 
2 and II Air Corps'* with the bulk of their units posted for duty in the 
Mediterranean-even though the operational objective had not been 
reached-further weakened the Luftwaffe forces in the central sector of the 
eastern front. Only VIII Air Corps remained (cf. Table II.1.4), taking over 
command from Air Fleet 2 on 30 November.™ In addition to its own forces 
it had command of Close Support Leader II, I and II Air Corps, iath Anti- 
aircraft D.v,sion, and the air district {Luftgau) of Moscow. The weakness of 
the German air units, the almost unusable field airstrips, and the massed 
Soviet anti-aircraft fire made sustained, effective operations against the strong 
Soviet air activity in the area of Moscow impossible. All remaining formations 
had to be used for direct and indirect support of the ground forces, which still 
made some progress with relatively weak air support until the exhausted 
troops were no longer able to advance against the stubborn enemy resistance 
Guderian, Panzer leader, 116-17 

of H Air <wT* a °L dCr ° fthC d , 3y ' 13 N ° V - I?4I > issued on ° ccasi <™ the achievements 

t J, ,2 ^ " egmnm , g ° fthe Campaign in ** east were IisI «< » follows; m^reTan 

ProbTblv 8m^ Th"' 000 !; 1 b ° m , bS dr ° Pped; 3,825 aircraft d « tr ^ d cerrTinty, 2™ 
probably, 81 1 au-craft damaged; 789 tanks, 614 artillery pieces, 1 4,330 vehicles destroyed- 2Z fijw 

s^r^fi^r^ destr r ; *v ai,ack * Sway 

wT™ ^ 73 ' 59 trams and - 10 4 ''^motives destroyed; Ij5 84 trains and toi 

locornouves damaged. The anti-aircraft units of the corps had shot do™ over loo J L 2 
s.gnals units had, under enemy attack, laid and mainlined more trT 3Z Z of cablet and 

«• Cf. Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 3 Dec. 1941, and BA-MA RL 8/io c «• 

SnTp!"^!* 6 Mitte/U No - 2834/41 E - 4 Dec - I941 ' « ™ "c^SiZ^ 
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Table II.1.4. Order of Battle of the Flying Units in the East (Excluding Air Fleet 
5 and Air Transport Units), 20 December 1941 



Air Fleet 1 Weather Recce. Staffel 1 
/ Air Corps 

Long-range Recce. Staffel 5, Gruppe 122; Long-range Recce. Staffel 3, 

Gruppe 22; one flight, Night Staffel 1 
Staff, BG 1 with Gruppen II and III of BG 1 
Staff, BG 4 with Gruppen I of BG 4 
Staff, BG 76 

Staff, FG 54 with Gruppen I and III of FG 54 and Gruppe I of FG 51 
Special Missions Staffel, FG 54 

VIII Air Corps 

Long-range Recce. Staffel 2, Gruppe 11; Long-range Recce. Staffel 4, 
Gruppe 11; Long-range Recce. Staffel i, Gruppe 33; Long-range 
Recce. Staffel 3, Gruppe 33; Long-range Recce. Staffel 4, Gruppe 14; 
Long-range Recce. Gruppe Gehrken; one flight, Night Staffel 2 

1 Staffel, Gruppe III, BG 3 

Gruppe II, BG 30, excluding Staffel 4 (in transfer) 

Gruppe II, BG 76 (in transfer) 

Gruppe III, BG 76 

Staff, DBG 2 with Gruppe III of DGB 2, Gruppe II of DBG 1 

(excluding Staffel 5); Staffeln 4 and 10 of TrgG 2 
Gruppen I and II of Night Fighter Geschwader 4 
Staff, FG 52 with Gruppen I and II of FG 52 and Staffel 15 of FG 27 

(Spanish) 

Close Support Leader 2 
Staff, BG 53 with Gruppen II and III of BG 53; Gruppe II, BG 3; 

Gruppe II, BG 4; Gruppe III, BG 26 (excluding Staffel 7); and Staffel 

15, BG 53 
Gruppe II, FaBG 210 

Staff, FG 51 with Gruppen II, III, and IV of FG 51 

Air Fleet 4 Long-range Recce. Staffel 4, Gruppe 122; Long-range Recce. 

Staffel 2, Gruppe 22; Long-range Recce. Staffel 3, Gruppe 10; 
Long-range Recce. Staffel 3, Gruppe u; Long-range Recce. 
Staffel 7, Long-range Recce. TrgG 2; Night Staffel 1; 
Weather Recce. Staffel 76 

Air Leader South 

Staff, Recce. Gruppe 125 

IV Air Corps 

Long-range Recce. Staffel 3, Gruppe 121 
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Staff, BG 27 with Gruppen I and III of BG 27 

Staff, BG 5 1 with Gruppen I, II, and III of BG 51 

Staff, DBG 77 with Gruppen I and II of DBG 77 

Staff, FG 77 with Gruppe-III of FG 77; Gruppe III of FG 52; Staffel 15 

of FG 52 (Croatian) 
Gruppe I of TrgG 2 

German Luftwaffe Mission in Romania 
Special Missions Staffel, FG 77 

Sources: Tables of C -in-C. of the Luftwaffe, distribution of units, 27 Oct. .940-30 Dec. ,94,, 
BA-MA Lw 106/6; Plocher, Kneg im Osten, MGFA L W 4 /6 and 7 ; reports on the combat- 
readiness of the flying units, GenStdLw GenQu 6. Abt (I), BA-MA RL 2 HI/7I6. 



and the weather."*? On 8 December Hitler* 8 * reluctantly ordered the attack to 
be halted and positions already taken to be held. As the objectives of the attack 
had not been reached, Major-General von Waldau consoled himself with the 
thought of the enormous territory that had been conquered and the heavy 
Soviet losses. 8 *- Richthofen, who described the operational objective of 'a 
totally defeated enemy' as 'an ideal planned in October', could only tell 
himself: 'The Russians are certainly much worse off.'* 90 

Hitler's directive of 8 December 1941 contained operational tasks for the 
Luftwaffe far behind the enemy front. It was to 'impede the recovery of the 
Soviet armed forces as far as possible by attacking armament and training 
centres, specifically Leningrad, Moscow, Rybinsk, Gorkiy, Voronezh, Rostov, 
Stalingrad, Krasnodar, etc' Th e enemy's lines of communication were to be 
severed. Moreover, the army was to be supported in its defensive battles. Only 
when the operations of the army had been concluded were units to be pulled 
out of the front for rehabilitation, as far as the situation permitted. Rehabili- 
tation areas were to be established close to the eastern front. Ground organiz- 
ation should be maintained in such a way that rapid switching of forces was 
possible. Long-range aerial reconnaissance was to be executed to discover 
enemy regroupings in good time. Air defences were to be strengthened. Flying 
units for Army Group South were not to be withdrawn from the Moscow front 

"* Cf. success reports of VIII Air Corps, 30 Nov.-, 3 Dec. 1941, compiled daily by its liaison 

Hoffmann von Waldau s Tagebuch, 84, 86, 9,-2, 94 (23, 27, 28 Nov., 9 Dec. 1941), BA-MA RL 
200/17, Haider ZW, ,3,0 (22 Nov. 1940-Tlie troops here are fi n ished'-Y 3 26-7 60 Nov 
1941), t 3 2 9 «. (, Dec. 194,), ,340 (7 Dec. I94 0-'But worst of all, the Supreme Command does 
not realize the condition our troops are in . . .' 

nZ^f^^^T^ N °: 39i Cf - K ™ OKWi Io8 ' Preliminary decision taken earlier; cf. 
Kicntnofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 5 Dec. 1941. 

<2 Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 94 (9 Dec. 1941), BA-MA RL 200/17. 
">° Richthofen, Tagebuch, (privately owned) 5 Dec. 1941. 
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without Hitler's permission. This directive is interesting in that it attempted to 
make good past negligence, a result of Directive No. 21, by ordering attacks on 
Soviet armaments centres. But how were such tasks to be performed with the 
few remaining air units (cf. Table II.1.4)? First, VIII Air Corps had to support 
the withdrawal, begun on 13 December, against attacks by fresh Soviet troops, 
and it became fully occupied with helping to master the resulting crisis. For 
the first time Luftwaffe ground personnel and persons from anti-aircraft and 
air-signal units were assembled to form Luftwaffe fighting formations and field 
regiments and sent into ground actions to support the army. 8 " Even pilots for 
whom aircraft were no longer available or whose aircraft were not ready for 
action and 'most valuable specialists' were used in ground fighting in accord- 
ance with Richthofen's wishes. 8 * 1 In view of the long and expensive training 
these individuals had received, this policy (like his diary entry: 'The men really 
enjoyed facing the enemy for once, at 150 metres with a carbine""") seems 
rather irresponsible, even though understandable in view of the crisis con- 
fronting the ground troops. 

In his new directive of 16 December, 8 * 1 which now took into account the real 
situation on the eastern front, Hitler finally ordered reinforcements for VIII 
Air Corps: three newly created bomber Gruppen, one bomber Gruppe from 
the western front, one twin-engine heavy fighter Gruppe from the night fighter 
strength, and five transport Gruppen, one of them from Air Fleet 4 and the 
other four obtained by 'taking the last Ju-52 from the chief of training and by 
the relentless plundering of commands and staffs, except for machines ab- 
solutely necessary for courier duty'. As with the army, the directive interfered 
radically in important basic details of tactical combat operations, organization, 
and training of the Luftwaffe. Particularly in the last-mentioned area, this led 
to serious restrictions and problems in the training of bomber crews, for which 
the Ju-52 was especially important. The transport groups were combined 
under the command of the air transport leader in Smolensk, Colonel Fritz 
Morzik, who was responsible to VIII Air Corps. After 18 December entire 
parts of Army Group Centre were thus supplied by air, the only effective way 
to ferry in new personnel and equipment. 895 From January-February 1942, 
when the air transport leader was transferred under the command of Air Fleet 
1, transport aircraft were also used in the first great airlift to supply German 
forces cut off in a pocket with an expanded air transport fleet operating 
primarily from Pskov. The army units trapped in the pockets of Demyansk 
and Kholm (95,000 and 5,000 men respectively) were thus able to hold out 

*>' Cf. above, at n. 866; Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 19, 20 Dec. 1941; Haider, 
Diaries, 1386 (I I Jan. 1942); cf. Luftgaukommando VIII, Quartiermeister No. 46 (16)142 g.Kdos. 
Qu/Ib, 13 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RL 20/282. 

** Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 17 Dec. 1941. *" Ibid., 15 Dec. 1941. 

"* Der Fiihrerand Oberste Befehlshaber der Wehrmacht No. 442182/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. WFSt/ 
Abt. L (I Op.), !6 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 578, pp. I72ff.; Haider, Diaries, 1361 (16 Dec. 
1941). 

** Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 20, 22 Dec. 1941. 
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until relief forces reached them in the middle of May 1942. These supply 
flights proved very costly, as they were over enemy territory and, to ensure 
accurate targeting, passed within range of enemy infantry weapons at the 
dropping-pomts. With a total transport volume of 24,303 t.-not counting the 
15,446 soldiers who were flown into the pockets and the 22,093 wounded 
flown out-the supplying of the Demyansk pocket alone cost 262 aircraft and 
385 men.* Like the bombers, the fundamentally 'strategic' air transport units 
were aga,n given the role of providing direct support for the army, a role they 
were to maintain for a long time. For the moment there could be no question 
of independent operations by the Luftwaffe. On the central sector of the 
eastern front its activities were now entirely determined by the needs of the 
army; because of road conditions and the difficult terrain it also became an 
ardUer^ OS1Ve * Operational S round « 'nying 

(c) The Air War at Sea 8 " 

^ f/ 3 " V°* W3S Conducted in geographically separate 

areas-the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, the eastern Baltic, and the Arctic 
Ocean Because of its proximity to the coasts, the air war was dependent on 
the conduct of the land war, which remained at the centre of attention The air 
war at sea was therefore fought with relatively weak forces and varying inten- 
sity and with little activity or initiative on the Soviet side. 

German objectives and targets on the Black Sea were the base of the Soviet 
Black Sea Fleet at Odessa; the naval base and commercial port of Nikolaev 
which was also a centre of shipbuilding and ship repair; the commercial port 
of Kherson at the Dnieper estuary; the naval base and fortress of Sevastopol; 
the naval base of Novorossiysk, which was also the terminus of an important 
Caucasus railway line; and the terminals of the oil pipelines at Tuapse and 
Batum, Another target was the Soviet Black Sea Fleet itself, which in 1041 
consisted of an ageing battleship, 5 cruisers, 17 destroyers, 43 submarines, 2 
patrol vessels, 70 torpedo cutters, 2 minelayers, and 7 minesweepers ** Ger- 
man, Romaman, and Bulgarian coastwise shipping and tanker and merchant 
shipping through the Bosporus also had to be protected. Occupation of the 
Crimean peninsula was important for the air war at sea, as its position made 
it an aircraft-carrier' for operations over the Black Sea. Soviet fighter units 
there, m co-operation with the Black Sea Fleet, were able to protect transport 
ships close to the coast so effectively that they could not be attacked in 
dayttme. This situation changed only after German troops had occupied the 
Crimea. But the lack of sufficient Luftwaffe forces prevented the full exploi- 

5*61 c.'TSTw^iS? ° sten ' 388 ~ 444 ' MGFA Lw 4/105 Kurowski ' Seekrieg ™ derLufi - 94 ~ 

*" Piterskij, Sowjet-Flotte, 297 and editor's remarks (Rohwcr), ibid. 540-!. 
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tation of the Crimea's favourable position. Some insignificant successes by 
Soviet submarines against German shipping through the Bosporus had to be 
accepted. Initially the war against the Soviet battle and merchant fleets and 
their bases was conducted by IV Air Corps 8 " as a secondary activity without 
co-ordination with naval operations — in 1941 there were only weak Romanian 
and Bulgarian and no German naval forces in the Black Sea — but always in 
connection with the operations of Army Group South. After the breakthrough 
by Eleventh Army on the Perekop isthmus, V Air Corps was also employed 
against enemy ships in the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, and for the 
destruction of the ports of Kerch and Novorossiysk to prevent the embar- 
kation and disembarkation of troops there. But the lack of adequate forces 
ruled out any systematic operations against the Soviet Black Sea Fleet. 

In the Baltic the main targets of German air operations were the ports of 
Riga and Tallinn, the Soviet base at Hanko on the south coast of Finland, the 
main base of the Soviet Baltic Fleet at Kronshtadt, the shipyards and repair 
facilities at Leningrad, and the fleet itself. It consisted of the two battleships 
Marat and Oktyabrskaya Revolutsiya, the heavy cruisers Kirov and Maksim 
Gorkiy, the mine-laying cruiser Marti, 27 destroyers, 100 motor torpedo-boats, 
and 94 submarines.** Other targets for air attacks were the locks of the 
White Sea canal and the Leningrad sea canal to Kronshtadt. The most 
important task of the Luftwaffe was constant surveillance of the strong Soviet 
Baltic Fleet, which, it was feared, was in a position to endanger ore transports 
from Sweden and shipments of supplies by sea to Finland, northern Norway, 
and Army Group North. There was virtually no systematic Soviet reconnais- 
sance of German coastal areas or German routes of advance by sea. Only 
the Gulf of Finland was kept under regular surveillance by Soviet air units. 
By contrast, their air patrols on the Baltic coast at the start of the war had 
been very active but were later pushed back by the advance of Army Group 
North. The Soviet air force carried out no bombing, mining, torpedo or 
combined sea-air operations. Indeed, no co-operation between the Soviet 
fleet and air units was observed by the Luftwaffe in the Baltic, although it did 
take place. 90 ' 

In 1 94 1 German air superiority permitted the use of older types of aircraft 
with low losses. Luftwaffe operations were conducted primarily by the Air 
Leader Baltic, whose formations mined sea routes, the port of Kronshtadt, the 
Neva, and the White Sea canal and were employed in mine-sweeping, convoy, 
and reconnaissance duties, in attacking Soviet ships at sea and in ports, and in 
keeping track of shipping in the eastern Baltic. 001 By 31 August 1941 they had 
flown 1,775 sorties and sunk or damaged numerous Soviet warships and 

*" On the mission and success of IV Air Corps against ships in the Black Sea and against the 
city and port of Odessa, 21 Aug. -20 Oct. 1941, cf. BA-MA RL 8/35. 

Lorenz, 'Ostsee-Kriegfiihrung', 96. 

Plocher, Krieg ira Osten, 409-10, MGFA Lw 4/10. 
*" Cf. also Kurowski, Seekrieg aus der Luft, 161 ff. 
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merchantmen. With a total of 20 aircraft lost they had shot down 46 enemy 
aircraft and destroyed 12 on the ground.** 

The units under the Air Leader Baltic provided important assistance in the 
conquest of the Baltic islands. In this operation the air leader together with the 
staff of 10th Anti-aircraft Regiment, 10th Air Signals Regiment, an air-signal 
bottalion for special duties, and an air-reporting leader was placed under the 
ad hoc staff of Air Leader 'B' under Major-General Heinz von Wiihlisch, 
although his tasks were taken over again by Air Leader Baltic after the 
withdrawal of several flying units in the middle of September.™ During the 
operations to seize the Baltic islands (see the Annexe Volume, No. I7 ) his 
aircraft flew 1,524 sorties against Saaremaa and Hiiumaa with only light losses 
and destroyed or damaged several Soviet aircraft, warships, and merchant 
vessels.** On 27 October 194^ the post of Air Leader Baltic was abolished 
after its tasks in that area had been largely achieved with the occupation of the 
coast, and when its flying units were needed in the Mediterranean (Coastal Air 
Gruppe 806), m the west with Air Fleet 3 (Coastal Air Gruppe 506), and in the 
Black Sea or northern Norway (Sea Reconnaissance Gruppe 125) The staff 
was transferred as 'Air Leader South' to Saki in the Crimea. Its remaining 
tasks were taken over by I Air Corps. Earlier, this corps, together with units of 
VIII Air Corps attached to Air Fleet 1 in August and September, had attacked 
ships in Kronshtadt and Leningrad on Hitler's orders to prevent the feared 
break-out of the Soviet Baltic Fleet to Sweden. On 21 September the Soviet 
battleship Marat was struck by a 1,000-kg. bomb dropped by aircraft of Dive- 
bomber Geschwader 2 and settled on the sea bed. The attacks had to be flown 
m a target area of 10 X 10km. through the massed fire of approximately l3 ooo 
anti-aircraft guns. But it was not possible to sink the Soviet ships. With their 
heavy guns, among them those on the stern of the Marat, they continued to 
play an important role in the fighting for Leningrad.*" 

In the area of the Arctic Ocean, the Barents Sea, and the White Sea the 
railheads of Murmansk and Archangel were attacked— the latter to a lesser 
extent because of navigational problems involved in entering it from the sea 
Other targets were the Soviet naval base of Polyarny, along with Murmansk 

™ Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 310 ff., MGFA Lw 4/3 

4>, 33M/4* g.K*»., 20 Aug., 5, 6 Sept. ,94., BA-MA 18. Armee, , 75 62/i3j (No. 8^7562/1,4 
(Nos. 22, 23); teletype message Fliegerfuhrer B la No. 28/4. g., ,7 Sep,. ,041, BA-MA, BUH 14- 

r Z P ^ Ch u r - Y'T™ ° SK "- 265 ff - 287ff - MGFA Lw 4/3; GenStdLw/8. Abt., Der Einsatz der 
Luftwaffe be. der Besetzung der Baltischen Inseln [Luftwaffe operations in the sei^ of the 
Badlands], BA-MA RL 2 IV/ 34 . Cf. also sect. !.,.,(,) „ nn ff. (KHnk) 

,94. J^Ts^T^ mhrUn ^ 3h ^ Br B - N °- '3 1 4*4. COP 0, 4 Nov. 

*" Cf. Rudel, Trotzdem, 32 ff.; Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 19-24 Sept 104T- 
s,tua t ,o n reports, Ob.d.L./Fu.Stab Ic Nos. 744 (22 Sept. . 94 -746 (24 Sept B/V-MA Rll 

2 n/26ii No. 75., 29 Sept. , 9 4i,ibid. 262; No. 760, 9 Oct. ,94., ibid. 263; SteigldeAXscS 
Rotb nnerfiotte-; 'E««aB- ; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 234*., MGFA LW £3. Cf. also sect 
11.1. at n. 424 (.jsJinK). 
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the only port on the north coast of the Soviet Union free from ice throughout 
the year, and the Soviet Arctic Fleet itself. 908 The 'Air Leader Kirkenes' also 
had to protect coastal shipping along the north Norwegian coast, especially 
shipping within the range of Soviet aircraft, and in addition had to mount 
constant dive-bomber attacks on the heavily fortified Soviet batteries on the 
west side of the Rybachiy Peninsula. He was responsible for aerial reconnais- 
sance east of Spitsbergen, Bear Island, and the North Cape — tasks which 
because of frequent sea mist and a lack of sufficient forces and equipment 
could not be carried out adequately. Finally, he was to attack Soviet supply 
shipping, which was generally done by armed reconnaissance, and also — 
though not very effectively — by mining the entrances to Murmansk and to the 
White Sea. 909 

The activity of Soviet flying units in the far north was at first defensive and 
limited to escorting convoys and providing fighter protection over naval bases. 
It was surprising that the Soviet command did not order the nickel-mining 
area of Petsamo and the long supply-routes to be systematically attacked. Nor 
were any combined Soviet sea-air operations observed in northern waters. 
Evidently the Soviet command considered them to be a secondary theatre and 
for that reason only weak air units were stationed there. 

In the periods of 22 June to 31 July and 1 September to 31 October the 
Luftwaffe estimated that it had sunk 79 merchant ships of 156,000 GRT, 1 
cruiser, and several destroyers and submarines, and had damaged 137 mer- 
chant ships of 371,000 GRT, 2 battleships, 3 cruisers, and several other 
warships in the three geographical areas in which the war at sea in the east was 
fought. 9 ' In fact, in 1941 the Luftwaffe sank only 1 battleship, 1 cruiser, 7 
destroyers, 1 coastal defence ship, 1 submarine, 3 motor torpedo-boats, 1 
submarine-chaser, 2 gunboats, 2 ice-breakers, and 1 monitor. 9 " Claims of 
other successes cannot be substantiated. In the war in the east as a whole the 
air war at sea played only a subordinate role, which the German navy acknowl- 
edged with regret and which gave rise to serious questions of authority, even 
including the demand for a naval air arm. 

(d) Attempts at an Independent Strategic Air War against the Sources of 
Soviet Strength 

The failure of the Luftwaffe to prevent a recovery of the Soviet air force by 
destructive strategic attacks against its aircraft factories, sources of industrial 
strength in rear areas, railway lines, and other transport routes for supplies and 
replacements from the factories to the front made itself increasingly felt. Any 
systematic attacks on the armaments industry and sources of strength in the 
Soviet hinterland from the very beginning would not, however, have been 

** On the strength of the Soviet Arctic Fleet cf. sect. Il.ni.l(c) at n. 59 (Ueberschar). 

w * Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 559-69, MGFA Lw 4/4. 

Ob.d.L., Fii.Stab Ic, situation reports Nos. 70B, 17 Aug. 194!, annexe 5; 740, 18 Sept. 1941; 
749, 27 Sept. 1941; 760, 9 Oct. T941; 767, 16 Oct. 1941; 777, 26 Oct. 1941; 788, 6 Nov. 1941: BA- 
MA RL 2 II/255, 260, 262, 265, 267, 269. 

'" According to Rohwer, 'Sowjetische Kriegsschiff-Verluste'. 
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compatible with Directive No. 21, which ruled that the bulk of Luftwaffe 
formations m the east should support the ground forces for the duration of the 
mobile operations of the army. It was only after the general line Volga- 
Archangel-Astrakhan had been reached, so as to shield the conquered Euro- 
pean part of the Soviet Union against the Asian part, that 'if necessary, the last 
industrial area remaining to Russia in the Urals' was to be eliminated by 
independent strategic attacks by German bomber formations. Actions which 
had until then been plasmed and indeed rigorously executed as more or less 
independent or seemingly operational Luftwaffe missions were usually carried 
out to support the army and were tied to its operations. At most they can be 
considered indirect support for the army and, less often, for the navy Among 
such attacks were the bombing of railway lines to cut off Soviet land forces on 
the battlefields and to accelerate their destruction; the mining of important 
ports, canals, and shipping routes; and occasional attacks on ships Besides 
German interest in capturing the Soviet armaments industry, stockpiles of 
food, and the engmeering structures on railway lines intact, west of the line 
from the Caspian Sea via the Volga and Gorkiy to Archangel, made a strategic 
bombing war within that area undesirable." 2 

In addition to the general misjudgement of the duration of the campaign to 
break Soviet resistance and of the support which would be required by the 
army, it was certainly also a wrong assessment of the Soviet armaments 
potential which prevented the Luftwaffe leaders from carrying out systematic 
centrally directed air attacks on the enemy's aviation and other industries. The 
Soviet air armaments potential was underestimated; the scale of industrial 
relocation™ beyond the Urals and of the new industrial centres in Siberia was 
not recognized. As late as mid-November 1941 the Luftwaffe operations staff 
believed that in the period from 1 December 1941 to 1 May 1942 European 
Russia— excluding the areas of Moscow and Voronezh, which were to be 
conquered during that period-would be capable of a total production of only 
1,240 front-line aircraft and the Asian part of the Soviet Union of only 1,300 
without deducting the probable losses in production caused by German air 
attacks. It was expected that the Red Army would have only 2,000 front-line 
aircraft in the spring of 1942 and that they would probably only be able to 
support the Soviet army with major forces at points of main effort' »'* In fact 
the assumed production figures were far too low: on average the Soviet aircraft 

Cf. extracts from a draft, 8. Abt., GenStdLw, 11-18: Uberiegungen und Entscheidungen 

I^TTf*? d n g iT ?/ SiSChen Gr0firaum (copy > P^>i»« and de s Ton S before 
strategy a,r warfare m Russia] ,BA-MA Lw ,07/79; Plocher, Krieg i m Osten, 353-4, MGFA Lw 

- 1775 SKI - U -"-3 at »■ 7« (Hoffmann), 

lahr, , n T ™ SU-Fhegertruppe und voraussichtliche Weiterentwicldung bis sum 

Fr^wEi r^T" Kf"' 6 "L^™ 3ir UnitS and P resumed development until , 9 7 2 L 
^ f,™ f ° b d L - /F " Sta b "=> No. 4*0.0/41 g. (H1C/IV), ,o Nov. ,94,?^ 

MA OKM, Case GE 958/PG 32957, PP- 274 «■ On the assessment of the strength of Soviet flying 

WBa"ma R?T.t i l^i' £- in addition to si *» ari °" "P°™ of Luftwaffe operations LS 

(.15 i>ept.), 1280 (8 Oct.), 1350-1 (12 Dec). 
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industry was already producing 1,400 aircraft a month by the end of 1941; in 
March 1942 the figure was 1,647, an d f° r the vear as a whole the total was 
25,436, an average of 2,000 a month,' 1 ' in spite of the industrial relocations 
carried out in 194 1-2. Pessimistic Soviet assessments of their own situation in 
captured documents'" 6 also probably tended to confirm the views of the 
Luftwaffe leaders, for whom a large-scale strategic bombing campaign was not 
feasible in any case as some of the Soviet armaments centres were beyond the 
range of German bombers. 

But in spite of the decision of the Luftwaffe leaders not to mount a strategic 
bombing campaign in the east, for whatever reasons, it would have been 
necessary, in view of the basic assumption of Directive No. 21 that the war 
against the Soviet Union could be won in a short, swift campaign and in 
accordance with the principle supported by the Luftwaffe leaders of advance 
preparation, especially of independent, long-range air operations, 9 ' 7 at least to 
prepare studies for such missions and to determine what targets should be 
considered, which were the most important, what priorities should accord- 
ingly be established within the framework of the conduct of the war as a whole, 
what forces would be necessary for these operations, and what their probable 
performance would be in relation to the results to be achieved. But no such 
forward-looking planning for a systematic, centrally directed, independent 
strategic bombing campaign against the Soviet war economy after the comple- 
tion of the war of movement was undertaken by the Luftwaffe. Evidently it was 
not even envisaged in such an event to combine and train long-range bomber 
units under a single command. All flying units were and remained under the 
individual air fleets, which were themselves organized for co-operation with 
the army, and it was accepted without question that an air fleet should use all 
available forces to support the army units in the area for which it was respon- 
sible, especially as the army was constantly requesting such assistance. A long- 
range bomber unit under the direct command of the commander-in-chief of 
the Luftwaffe would have been independent in the choice of its targets, but 
that would not have excluded its temporary use to support the army. But even 
this organizational preparatory measure was never taken. 9 ' 8 

The principle of co-operation with the army could not, however, be main- 
tained without exception as more and more new aircraft and tanks appeared 
on the Soviet side, and it was logically concluded that these must have been 
produced somewhere. As early as 4 July 194 1 Air Fleet 2 observed that in spite 
of heavy losses the number of Soviet aircraft had scarcely declined.' 1 ' The 
army began to point out that here and there the enemy had regained air 
superiority and that the direction of Soviet air units was increasingly marked 

" s Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 113. 

Cf. Gen.Kdo. IV. FI.Korps/Abt. Ic Br.B. No. 1 [96/41 g., 11 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RJL 8/37. 
»" L.Dv. 16, Ziff. 31. 

" s Cf. Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 581 ff., MGFA Lw 4/4, and 354-5, ibid., 10. 

KTB Lfl. 2, fasc. 51, quoted in a draft, S. Abt., GenStdLw (copy and extract), BA-MA Lw 
107/82. 
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by a 'clear-headed and aggressive leadership'.*- On 17 July the Luftwaffe 
operations staff intelligence department estimated the total number of Soviet 
aircraft at approximately 5,000; on 12 August it still assumed 3,800 aircraft of 
all kinds, although Soviet aircraft losses were put at 10,300.'- On 9 October 
Soviet losses were calculated at 12,700 aircraft of all kinds, leaving 2,600 front- 
hne and training aircraft in service.*' On 21 October the figure was 2,550 The 
Soviet air force had not been knocked out of the war, although on 1 1 Decem- 
ber Hider was able to speak publicly of , 7,322 aircraft destroyed, a figure 
which according to the Luftwaffe rose to 20,392 by the end of the year « 
Clearly the Soviet aircraft industry was producing a steady and sufficient 
volume of replacements. But the Luftwaffe failed to realize even remotely the 
real magnitude of this production effort. 

In view of the situation described above, the Luftwaffe was occasionally 
forced to undertake strategic operations. The resulting bombing attacks, how- 
ever, were not of a strategic nature in the true sense of the term, as they were 
earned out with inadequate forces, were not sustained, and were not based on 
an overall plan. They were rather unsystematic isolated actions against strate- 
gic operational targets (cf. Diagram II.,.8), while the bulk of the aircraft 
continued to be used in indirect and increasingly also in direct support of the 
army. With the excepuon of the attacks on Moscow, these actions were due to 
initiatives of individual air fleets or air corps, in whose operations areas the 
respective targets were located.' 2 -* 

The attacks on Moscow* represented the only operational-strategic use of 
the Luftwaffe in 1941 on orders from Hitler or the Wehrmacht High Com- 
mand. At the end of June and the beginning of July 19419* Hitler had stated 
repeatedly that Moscow had to be attacked early in the war and, like Lenin- 
grad, razed to the ground. On 14 July he considered it necessary to strike 
Moscow as the 'centre of Bolshevik resistance and prevent the orderly evacu- 
ation of the Russian governmental apparatus'. He also wanted to counteract 
enemy propaganda about the exhaustion of the force of the German attack. In 

w Cf. Haider, Diaries, 1050, 1053, 1069 (16, 17 22 July 1941) 

Ia/KM (Kapt. z.S. Mossel), Derzeitiger Kampfwen der Russ FlieeerkrSfte rPrremr ™ m k«, 

12 AUE ' ,<M " based on «^MSS3X 

BA-MA RM 7/29, p. 158.' 

„,^Jr 0bSen, I ? 39 ~ I J 4 ^' "berblick uber die deutsche Luftkriegfuhrung .939-1044 [Sur- 
vey of German a.r warfare ,939-44], Studie der 8. Abt. des GenSldlTTcopy), n, b£mJ Lw 
.06/13. On assessments of the strength of the Soviet air force, 22 june-2, Oct i«, iXafc 

2*r^S£~ 76a * in plocher ' **» im MGFA ^ 4* 

*» Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 354-5, MGFA Lw 4/10, 355 ff. and 385-597, MGFA Lw 4/4 

^Trf^/ ° f f n W S,raWB,C aC,i ° nS by * e L »ft«fl^ the east in ,™ ^' 
Mrci t 7 1 **™**>> No - 33, Plocher, Krieg im Osren, ,-52, MGFA Lw 4/8 « 7ff 
MGFA L w ■ 4 rtoj situation reports, Ob.d.L./Fu.Stab Ic, Nos. 682^777, BA-MA RL 2 h/«? 6,' 
Arenz, Lufiangpffe auf Mask™, and the relevant works and 'articles bTo^Jr £ S 
Bibliography of the present volume. n me 

'* KTB OKW i. 1021, 1022 (R, l 4 July 194,). 
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Diagram 1I.!.8. Luftwaffe Operations in the East in 1941 
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Directive No. 23 of 19 July 1941 on the 'Continuation of the war in the east' 
it was therefore ordered that 'The attack on Moscow by Air Fleet 2, tempor- 
arily reinforced by bomber forces from the west, is to be carried out as soon as 
possible as "retaliation for Soviet attacks on Bucharest and Helsinki".' Firstly, 
however, the directive stated that 'For the Luftwaffe it is especially important, 
if forces in the centre of the front become available, to shift the weight of its 
support with fighter and anti-aircraft forces to the army's attack on the south- 
east front, if necessary by speedily bringing up reinforcements or by an 
appropriate regrouping.' This makes it dear that it was not the air attack on 
Moscow but support for the army in the south-east that was to be the main 
aim of the Luftwaffe's efforts. Indeed, as early as the beginning of August Air 
Fleet 2 was weakened by the loss of nV 2 flying Gruppen, i.e. a third of its 
aircraft (cf. Table II.1.2), as a result of a new shift of the main effort of the 
overall attack and the related transfer of VIII Air Corps to Air Fleet 1 in 
the north. This was due primarily to the execution of Hitler's original plan for 
the campaign.^ To what extent, in addition to the principal military reasons, 
his decision was influenced by propaganda and ideological factors, such as his 
view of Leningrad as the 'exponent of the [Bolshevik] revolution', is difficult 
to determine. But in Hitler's case these should not be underestimated This 
does not mean that the Luftwaffe did not give priority to military targets and 
aspects in carrying out this mission. Leningrad, after all, was also an important 
industrial and armaments centre. From September to the end of December 
1941, a total of approximately 1,5001. of high-explosive bombs was dropped 
on the city, although it was defended by several hundred fighters, 600 anti- 
aircraft guns, and approximately 300 barrage balloons. The weight of bombs 
dropped on Leningrad during this period, including incendiary bombs, thus 
equalled the weight dropped on average on a German city every night during 
the last year of the war. Air Fleet 1 was far too weak to achieve any strategic 
effect with such attacks. These four months saw 79 per cent of all air attacks 
on Leningrad over the entire war.' 3 ' 

The first air attack on the Soviet capital, which in addition to being the seat 
of government and the military commands was also the country's most 
important transport junction and a major armaments centre, was made in the 
night of 21-2 July 1941 with good visibility from altitudes of between 2,000 and 
4,000 metres by 195 bombers of Geschwader 2, 3, and 53 under the command 
of II Air Corps and augmented by Pathfinder Bomber Gruppe 100. High- 
explosive bombs totalling 1041. in weight and 46,000 incendiary bombs were 
dropped by the 127 aircraft that reached the target area. These bomber units 
were later temporarily reinforced with units from Bomber Geschwader 4 of Air 

w Cf. sect. U.[.i(i) at nn. 142 ff. (KJink); KTB OKVPi. 1029-30 (17, 21 July 1941) 

* Cf. Richthofen, Tagebuch, (privately owned), 12 Sept. 1041, where Schmundt is quoted as 

repeating a remark by Hitler that Leningrad should be "ploughed under'. 

On derails of armament production in Leningrad cf. Salisbury, Leningrad, 207, 329, 335-6, 

4° 2 > 434- 
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Fleet i, normally used to lay mines, Bomber Geschwader 54 and 55 of Air 
Fleet 4, and Bomber Geschwader 28 from IX Air Corps of Air Fleet 3 
stationed in the west. Available forces were clearly not sufficient for an 
effective operation and had to be scraped together from wherever they could 
be found. The first attacks were made at night, as German fighters could not 
provide complete protection during the day because they did not have suffi- 
cient range. The attacks were aimed at militarily and politically important 
targets, although under the conditions prevailing other buildings and facilities 
were also hit. The bombing attacks made in late autumn and the winter of 
1 94 1 -2 were of an operational rather than a strategic character, not only 
because the city was then within die operations area of the army, but also 
because a strategic effect could not be expected from the number of aircraft 
involved. Moscow's anti-aircraft defences and air-raid protection had been 
improved steadily and with increasing intensity since the outbreak of the war 
in the east. The anti-aircraft defences with approximately 1,000 guns were, as 
German bomber crews reported, stronger than those of London. Moscow was 
also protected by 585 fighters and numerous barrage balloons and search- 
lights. «° The city was attacked a total of 76 times at night and 11 times during 
the day. By 25 October 1941 59 attacks had been carried out and Gust over 
i,ooot. of high-explosive bombs dropped, approximately half of what the 
Royal Air Force dropped on average in a single night in its strategic attacks on 
Germany in 1944. The 75th German attack on Moscow took place on 6 
December 1941, and the last on 5 April 1942A" Only the first 3 attacks were 
carried out with more than 100 bombers; 6 involved 50 bombers each, 19 
involved 15-40, and 59 involved 3-10 aircraft.* 12 German losses were especially 
low in the first three attacks — only one aircraft in each attack — and remained 
within acceptable limits later. This proves that the failure of the attacks on 
Moscow to achieve any effect on the war in the east as a whole was due more 
to the weakness of the attacking German formations than to the strength of the 
Soviet air defences. In their turn, the long-range Soviet bombing attacks on 
Berlin, made with heavy losses and inadequately trained crews as a response 
to the attacks on Moscow, also remained without any significant military 
effects. They merely provided another demonstration of the performance of 
Soviet aircraft, as long as the Baltic islands were available to them. According 
to Soviet figures, t,o88 persons were killed in the air raids on Moscow.*" 

The German air offensive against Moscow was an attempt with inadequate 
forces and in an inadequate form to demonstrate strength at a moment when 

On the organization of Moscow's air defences cf. Groehler, 'Luftverreidigung Moskaus', 
119-21. 

Cassidy, Moscow Dateline, 77. Cf. Zur Frage des operativen Luftkrieges im Osten [On the 
question of operational air war in the east], 3-4, collection of materials of the Studiengruppe 
Geschichte des Luftkrieges, Karlsruhe, BA-MA Lw 106/13. 
<" Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 359, MGFA Lw 4/10. 

w Cassidy, Moscow Dateline, 77. On Sovier strategic bombing raids or Germany see Grochtcr, 
Bombenkricg, t6o-6. 
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German expectations of victory were high. It was, as Goring later explained,'* 
a er es of prestige attacks hastily initiated as an answer to Hitler's sarcastic 
que^on whether he, Goring, believed that there was a Geschwader left in tie 
Luftwaffe w.th enough courage to fly to Moscow. Even though this expLTa! 

E^S.™ ""T^u^ f3CtS ' k C,Carly Sh0ws the frivolousness and 
kck of pianning WIth hlch ^ attacks ^ initjated ^ 

Kesselnng give the order for the first attack on Moscow only half-heartedly « 
The timing of the start of the attacks was clearly wrong, because in July the 
main task was still to prov.de all-out support for the ground troops to help 
them reach their operational objectives."* 

Severing the supply-routes from the ice-free ports in the far north of the 
Soviet Union by means of regular strategic bombing would have been a more 

had fLS e r e ^ German b ° mberS ' eSpedalIy after forces 
had failed to reach their objectives Murmansk, Kandalaksha, and the 

Murmansk railway hne, and the front had hardened. The main target should 

have been the Murmansk railway line, which was serviceable throughout the 

year, and not the parallel poor road or the White Sea canal, which could not 

be used in winter because of ice and was in any case suitable only for smalt 

ships. The question must, however, be asked whether, in 194,, the Luftwaffe 

Genera. Staff and the German leadership were fully aware of the potential 

T^ZVwuT* SUpP i y - r0Ute for P° ssiWe shi P™nts from Britain (in the 
first place). While a significant strengthening of the Soviet Union through such 
assistance was still not to be expected at that time, the importance of this 
supply-line, soon to be heightened by the start of Anglo-American supply 
shipments,- should have been foreseen. As early as ,942 more than half of a" 

HSSZL*^ t ov 'T Union were shipped to Russia via * e 

Atlantic route, which by then was fiercely challenged *« 

Even the instructions for the theatre in the far north*' in Directive No 2, 
clearly show that for the German military planners the offensive elimination of 
the supply-hne there was of secondary importance and to be achieved only 
after northern Norway and the Petsamo area had been secured. They viewed 

Zn7° h § y 3 ContinenCa! Eu ™Pean perspective and were not 

sufficiently aware of the global-strategic potential of a supply-line via the 

^ ™ Interrogation of Goring b y American*, , J une ms (copy of proeeedings)i Lw ^ 

= 2J%™ Kesselring: ^ m open ,. 

**' Huan, 'Marine sovietiquc', 278 

D^*Z„M « t . VCT,CS IO tHe S ° Viet Union in the Se ™"d World War cl 
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Arctic Ocean and the ports of Murmansk, Kandalaksha, and Archangel. 
Certainly the hope of a short campaign, during which supply questions would 
not be especially significant, played a role in their thinking. And they probably 
also believed that the encirclement of Leningrad and linking up with Finnish 
forces north-east of the city would greatly reduce the importance of the far 
north. In later directives from the Wehrmacht High Command and Hider the 
tasks of securing Norway and the nickel-mines in Petsamo against enemy 
landings and air attacks were still repeatedly described as the main objectives 
of the Wehrmacht commander or the army headquarters command in Nor- 
way.** Air Fleet 5 therefore saw its main task as attacking supply shipments for 
Britain in and around Scotland, defending Norway against British sea and air 
forces, and covering the arrivals and departures of German naval forces. It 
considered support for the advance of the Army Command Norway from 
Finland to be an incidental additional task.'"' The briefing of the Luftwaffe for 
Operation Barbarossa similarly described the severing of the Murmansk rail- 
way line as a 'secondary task' to be carried out with elements of Air Fleet 5 
It is obvious that the far north was treated as a minor theatre of the war from 
the very beginning.^ This was also evident in the assignment to that area of 
only weak and primarily tactical instead of strategic Luftwaffe units, which 
were not significantly reinforced during the summer of 1941 and were thus in 
no position to fulfil either their 'secondary task' or their main task of support- 
ing the army, although Murmansk and the Murmansk railway line became 
regular targets of the Luftwaffe and attacks were occasionally carried out on 
Archangel.' 41 Regardless of whether the strategic importance of occupying 
Murmansk and cutting all transport lines from the port was taken seriously 
enough — it was certainly recognized — or whether, as a result of the excessive 
demands made on the Luftwaffe in all theatres of the war, not enough bomber 
formations could be made available for that purpose, the failure to take 
sufficiently strong measures in the far north had serious strategic conse- 
quences. M ' 

w Cf. Weisung an den Wehrmachtbefehlshaber Norwegen iiber seine Aufgaben im Falle 
'Barbarossa' [Instructions to Armed Forces Commander Norway on his tasks in the event of 
Barbarossa], OKW No. 44355^1 g.Kdos. Chefs. WFSt/Abt. L (I Op), 7 Apr. !04t, BA-MA, 20. 
Armee, 20844/4; Wehrmachtbefehlshaber in Norwegen/Ia No. 66741 g.Kdos. Chefs., 8 May t04t 
to Lfi. 5 betr. Silberfuchs (ibid.); id., Ia No. 135/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. (Silberfuchs), 8 June 1941 to 
Chefder LA. 5 und Befh. Nord, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/5, and Der Chef des OKW/WFSt/Abt. 
L No. 441580/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 22 Sept. 1941 to FM Mannerheim, BA-MA RW 3/v. 639. 

«' Der Chefder Lfi, 5 und Befh. Nord, 5 June 1941, to Wehrmachtbcfh. in Norwegen und Lfi. 
Kdo. 5/Fii.Abt /Ia Br.B. No. 88/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 12 June 1941, betr. Weisungen fur den Kampf 
im Falle 'Barbarossa' [Combat directives in the event of Barbarossa], BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/ 
5- 

**' This directive has not been found. The above statement is based on testimony by the then 
chief of staff of Air Fleet 5 in Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 373, MGFA Lw 4/10. 
Likewise Huan, 'Marine sovietique', 404. 

*" Cf. sect. Il.m.i(e) at n. 54 (Ueberschar), and for Luftwaffe operations in the east in 1941 
Diagram II.i. 8 in sect. 11.1.2(d) below. 

w Cf. Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 370-7, MGFA Lw 4/10. 
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Moreover, carefully planned, sustained attacks on tank and aircraft plants 
would have been of basic importance. Just as the flow of new aircraft could not 
be stemmed, the supply of more tanks could not be halted, as Hitler observed 
with surprise and irritation at the beginning of August 1941 « 6 At that time 
Anglo-American deliveries had not yet started. The importance of the Soviet 
tank factories was therefore obvious. The same was true of Soviet aircraft 
plants, whose systematic destruction would have considerably reduced press- 
ure on the German front line. The railway lines to and from Siberia, from the 
Arctic Ocean and the Caspian Sea to the interior of the country, the oil 
refineries in Tuapse and the oil pipelines in the Caucasus and from Guryev on 
the Caspian to Orsk, the cracking-plants for the production of aviation fuel in 
Ufa and Orsk, and the oilfields of Groznyy and Baku—ail these would have 
been worthwhile targets for an independent strategic air war. In October 1941 
demands along these lines from V Air Corps were not listened to at higher 
levels.* 17 

Although in terms of its personnel and technical superiority over the Soviet 
air force the Luftwaffe would have been in a position to conduct a systematic, 
independent, long-range air war in the east for a certain time, and although its 
operational training and knowledge of existing important strategic targets 
repeatedly raised the question of the need for such a strategic air war for the 
Luftwaffe leaders, only isolated missions were flown against strategic targets in 
1941, and only when bomber forces could be temporarily spared from the 
ground fighting and the weather for a limited time offered a favourable 
opportunity for a successful strategic attack.^ 8 But there was no planned, 
independent air war against the sources of Soviet military strength in 1941. 
The reasons were to be found, among other places, in Luftwaffe doctrine, in 
the tasks assigned to the Luftwaffe by the Wehrmacht High Command and the 
commander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe, who insisted on continuing the war 
against supply shipments for Britain. Other reasons were the lack of a strategic 
bomber fleet large enough for all theatres of the war, the lack of an appropriate 
strategic plan and an appropriate organization of the strategic bomber forces, 
the increasing use of bombers for direct support of the army and the resulting 
heavy attrition, the lack of a suitable large bomber, and last but not least the 
failure of the German attack on Moscow in December, which required the use 
of almost all Luftwaffe units in the east for ground fighting. The prerequisite 
for a large-scale, independent, strategic use of the Luftwaffe envisaged in 
Directive No. 2X— the reaching of the above-mentioned line between the 
Volga and Astrakhan, and thus the end of the war of movement— was not 
fulfilled in 194 1. 

The protection of the Romanian oilfields by units of the German Luftwaffe 
mission in Romania can be considered sti-ategic in a defensive sense. Repeated 
attacks by Soviet air forces were successfully repulsed by anti-aircraft and 

** Cf. Guderian, Panzer Leader, 88-9, io«-2. 

«' Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 382, MGFA Lw 4/10. «" Sources as n. 912 above. 
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fighter units belonging to the mission and by suitable Romanian forces. After 
the conquest of the Crimea these attacks ceased. By December 1941 the 
Luftwaffe mission had recorded 95 enemy attacks by a total of 336 aircraft. 
Because of the inadequate night-flying training of Soviet crews, most of the 
raids were carried out in daylight; 81 of the participating Soviet aircraft were 
shot down.w Much damage was prevented by the use of dummy facilities and 
staged fires. German and Romanian losses were kept low and the oil installa- 
tions suffered no significant damage. Oil production and transports were not 
affected."*" 

(e) The Situation of the Luftwaffe at the Turn of 1941-1942 

On 18 September 1941 the state secretary for aviation and inspector-general of 
the Luftwaffe, Field Marshal Erhard Milch, stated to the industrial council: 
'Perhaps we underestimated the Russians earlier, but now they are soft.'w On 
15 October 1941 he considered some of the bomb and ammunition require- 
ments of the Luftwaffe quartermaster-general to be 'much too high, especially 
if one considers that the war situation indicates that the great campaign against 
Russia will be concluded in the near future'.* 51 At about the same time, in 
accordance with instructions from Hitler, the chief of the operations depart- 
ment of the Luftwaffe General Staff was considering the strengthening of the 
air defences of the Reich territory by bringing back anti-aircraft units from 
the east as well as the strength of the Luftwaffe units to be left there after the 
conclusion of military operations. He proposed to the head of the Army 
General Staff that only 8 bomber Gruppen, 3 dive-bomber Gruppen, 10 \ 
fighter Gruppen, 3 aerial reconnaissance Staffeln, and 5 anti-aircraft regiments 
under two air fleets should remain in the east/* 1 The organization department 
of the Luftwaffe General Staff ordered a reorganization of the occupied 
eastern territories in air command districts (Lufigaue), to come into effect 'at 
the conclusion of operations in the east'. The staffs of the three new districts 
Rostov, Kiev, and Moscow were to be ready to be designated by 1 5 November 
1941.W Not only, in addition to the abolition of the post of Air Leader Baltic, 

**' Deutsche Luftwaffenmission in Rumanien, Fuhrungsabteilung la No. [841/41 g.Kdos., 14 
Dec. 1941, betr. Bericht iiber Luftvcrteidigung Olgcbiet Rumanien [Report on air defence of 
Romania's oil region], BA-MA RL 9/62. 

w Cf. Ptocher, Krieg im Osten, 88-105, MGFA Lw 4/2. 

*" BA-MA RL 3/51, p. 1155. The navy was of a similar opinion (cf. BA-MA RM 7/159, fo. 77). 

Letter of the Staatssekretar der Luftfahrt und Generalinspekteur der Luftwaffe, Gst No. 675/ 
41 g.Kdos. to the Generalquartiermeister der Luftwaffe betr. Steigerung der Riistung [Intensifi- 
cation of armaments], BA-MA RL 3/51, p. 467. Outcome of the conference in 1. Skl/IL, 
Robinson, 3 Nov. 194!, BA-MA OKM, Case 958/PG 32957, pp. 224-5. 

Haider, Diaries, 1 280 (8 Oct. 1941); teletype message Ob.d.L./Fu.St. ia (Robinson) No. 
12751/41 g.Kdos., 21 Oct. 1941, to General der LuftwafTe beim Ob.d.H., pp. 22-3, BA-MA RH 

2/v. 428. 

«• Der Reichsminister der Luftfahrt und Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe, Genera!stab/Gen. 
Qu./2. Abt. Az. I Ib[4.l0 No. 752 Q '4' g.Kdos. (Ha), 15 Oct. 1941 , betr. Einteilung der besetzten 
Ostgebiete in Luftgaue [Division of occupied eastern territories into Lufigaue], BA-MA RL3/51, 
pp. 1065-72. 
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were the staffs of Air Fleet 2 and II Air Corps with their fleets and corps troops 
(reconnaissance, transport, weather reconnaissance, liaison Staffeln, and air- 
signal units) and elements of the units which might have been thought indis- 
pensable for the capture of Moscow transferred from November I94 i to the 
Mediterranean, where the British had opened a new offensive, but the staff of 
V Air Corps, which had been-removed from Air Fleet 4 on 30 November 1941, 
was at the same time transferred with its corps troops to Brussels to organize 
a new mine-laying air corps.™ Moreover, as had long been planned, a number 
of front-hne formations were pulled out of the eastern front for rehabilitation 
in Germany or for new duties in southern and western Europe. ^ All these 
actions were taken largely on the assumption that a victorious conclusion of 
operations in the east was imminent, which would reduce the pressure on 
Luftwaffe units there by the end of 1 941. But, as is shown by the withdrawal 
of VIII Air Corps from Leningrad, in spite of the fact that operations there had 
not been successfully concluded, it was one more indication of the general lack 
of sufficient forces and seemed nonsensical not only to later observers. 

Hopes of an early end to the fighting in the east were dashed by the Soviet 
counter-offensive at Moscow in the first days of December 194!, if indeed not 
before. On 12 December Freiherr von Richthofen, commanding general of 
VIII Air Corps, which had taken over the tasks of Air Fleet 2, informed the 
head of the Luftwaffe General Staff, General Jeschonnek, that in the east it 
was now a question of 'to be or not to be'."" On 16 and again on 24 December, 
after being informed of the situation,** Hitler immediately ordered the with- 
drawal of air units from the west and the creation of new operational and 
transport formations to reinforce VIII Air Corps and to support Army Groups 
Centre and North. At the beginning of January 1942 half the staff of V Air 
Corps under General Robert Ritter von Greim was again transferred to the 
Crimean peninsula on the eastern front as 'special staff Crimea', which meant 
that the creation of a special mine-laying air corps operating against Britain 
was not carried out. The other half, under the chief of staff of the corps, 
Colonel Hermann Plocher, reached the centra! sector of the eastern front at 
the beginning of February 1942 in order to prepare the transfer of VIII Air 
Corps for duty in the Crimea and the assumption of command by the newly 
formed 'Luftwaffe command east' « Thus within a few weeks the situation of 
the Luftwaffe in the east had been unexpectedly reversed and entered an acute 
crisis. Many of the transfers of Luftwaffe forces to the west for the war against 

*» Plocher, Krieg im Osten, r(i, MGFA Lw 4/14. 

«* Cf. teletype message Ob.d.L./Fu.St. la (Robinson) No. 13003/41 g.Kdos. (op 1), 28 Oct 
1941. » 0»«r dba) Luftflotten 2, 4, ,, BA-MA RL 2 IIA06; Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately 
owned), 2.1 Oct., [I Nov. 1941; Kesselring, Memoirs, 103. 

Quoted according to Rcinhardt, Maskau, 213. 
^ w, r ™ T " und ° berste Befehlshaber der Wehrmachi No. 44 2 ! 8 I /4i g.Kdos. Chefs WFSt/ 
Abt. L (I Op), 16 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 578; teletype message OKwVWFSt/Abt, L(I Op) 

, 4 ', g Cheft ■' 24 DeC - quoted in Pl°<*er, Krieg im Osten, 485ft., 403, 

MGFA Lw 4/4. ™' 

"» Plocher, Krieg im Osten, r6, MGFA Lw 4/14. 
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Britain, undertaken with some misgivings' 60 but in optimistic misjudgement of 
the situation in the east in the late autumn of 1941, had to be cancelled. As 
Goring later complained: 'What was once sent east never came back again but 
remained in the east.' The hope that he too had initially entertained that the 
struggle against Britain would not have to be halted because of the campaign 
in the Soviet Union, and that the Geschwader would be needed in the east 
'only for the first four days to make a bigger impression', in his own exagger- 
ated phrase, had proved to be illusory. 1 *" 

At that moment, however, as we know from the diary of General von 
Richthofen, who spent some time at this point with Goring, Jeschonnek, and 
Hitler, the Luftwaffe leaders at first obviously did not regard the defeat at 
Moscow as the beginning of the turning-point of the war in the east, any more 
than did Hitler or the army leaders. Goring, who was hardly interested in that 
war and, ever since the beginning of the campaign in the east, had largely 
withdrawn into his private world, was inclined to underestimate the Soviet 
Union' 62 and, unlike his head of the Luftwaffe operations department, Major- 
General Hoffmann von Waldau, to take a rosy view of the situation. This 
tendency to ignore unpleasant facts was made easier by Japan's entry into the 
war on 7 December 1941. Not only Jeschonnek and Richthofen but also the 
sceptical Hoffmann von Waldau expected this development to lead to a great 
improvement on the eastern front.* 5 ' The transfer of Soviet troops from 
Siberia to Moscow would enable the Japanese to 'attack the centres of Soviet 
strength in the rear of our enemy', which, as Richthofen stated in his order of 
the day on 10 December 1941, would have a favourable effect on the German 
conduct of the war. 904 He was inclined to see the defeat at Moscow as a 'local 
setback' and still hoped to be able to return to Germany with his units in three 
weeks, if everything went well.' 5 ' But his optimism was not entirely unclouded 
by forebodings, for on 1 1 December, as he noted in his diary, he treated his 
generals to 'fiery words and morale-boosters, not quite honestly, but with 
success'. 066 Apart from the belief that the Soviet troops were also suffering,' 6 ' 
Richthofen found consolation in the thought that Soviet forces were not 
sufficiently mobile to be able to mount attacks against stubborn German 
resistance for any length of time. 968 On 25 December Hoffmann von Waldau 
believed that the shock had been overcome. 060 In the end Goring, Jeschonnek, 

*" Cf. Goring's statement on the transfer of flying units to the Mediterranean in Gundelach, 
Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 331 ff. 

"* BA-MA RL 3/61, p. 5866. 

Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 3, 4 Sept. 1941. 

*> Ibid., 7- ro, 16, 28 Dec. 1941; Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 95-6 (9 Dec. 1941), BA- 
MA RL 200/17. 

*• Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 10 Dec. 1941; BA-MA RL 8/49, p. 31. 
& Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 7 Dec. 1941. 
** Ibid., 11 Dec. 1941. Cf. text at n. 890 above. 

** Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 5, 15, 25, 28 Dec. 1941; Hoffmann von Waldau, 
Tagebuch, 101 (20 Dec. 1941), BA-MA RL 200/17. 
*» Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 103 (25 Dec. 1941), BA-MA RL 200/17. 
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Richthofen, Goebbels, and Himmler, who were alt present at Hitler's head- 
quarters on 17 December 1941, concluded fatalistically that reverses had to be 
accepted in a struggle for world domination and that the people had to make 
sacrifices. 'No doubts at all of victory eventually.'^ 
What then was the general situation of the Luftwaffe? On 27 December 

1 94 1, after six months of fighting in the east, it still had 5,167 front-line 
aircraft, including transporters. Its real strength had declined by 403 aircraft 
since the beginning of the war in the east and its combat-readiness from 3,812 
to only 2,560 (from 69 to 50 per cent of actual strength). In some of the units 
in the east the figure was far below that, e.g. only 37 per cent of the bombers 
and 34 per cent of the long-range reconnaissance aircraft. Of a total of 
approximately 1,900 front-line machines, including transport aircraft, in the 
east, about 960 were ready for action;'" by 10 January 1942 the figure was only 
775 out of 1,713, including close- and long-range reconnaissance aircraft 
under army command. Only a third of all Luftwaffe units were still in the east. 

There were various reasons for the low state of readiness of the Luftwaffe. 
To start with, the wear and tear was higher than expected; the strained supply 
situation impeded maintenance and repairs. The Red Army had systematically 
destroyed most of the suitable facilities, which often made it necessary to 
transport heavily damaged aircraft back to Germany, where the aircraft indus- 
try was already overburdened because of the shortage of labour. Field airstrips 
as a rule were primitively equipped and the responsible officers of the field air 
districts often lacked experience. Finally, adequate preparations had not been 
made for maintaining aircraft at temperatures far below freezing; in January 
1942 only 15 per cent of the Luftwaffe vehicles used for transporting aircraft 
spares were in operating condition. Instructions for cold-start procedures were 
not issued until October 194 1, and as late as February 1942 the deputy chief 
of staff in charge of supply and administration had to issue explanations. The 
Red Army solved the problem of ensuring the combat-readiness of its flying 
units by establishing two new posts, the chiefs of rear-area services and of 
technical services, both of them deputies of the commander-in-chief of the air 
force. This arrangement gave appropriate organizational priority to supply, 
support, and technical maintenance. New air-base organizations now ensured 
better maintenance and faster repair of aircraft.*" 1 

By 27 December 1941 German aircraft losses in the east were 2,505 de- 
stroyed, 327 of which were not due to enemy action, and 1,895 damaged. This 
meant that within six months of the opening of the eastern front 4,400 aircraft 
were permanently or temporarily out of action. On other fronts during this 
period an additional 1,330 front-line aircraft were lost, 779 totally. Total losses 

Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 17 Dec. 1941; cf. Goring in IMTix. 428. 
Report on the combat-readiness of the flying units as of 27 Dec 1041 
Generalquartiermeister der Luftwaffe, 6. Abi., 30 Dec. t 94 i, and as of to Jan. 1042, ibid , n Jan 

1942, BA-MA RL 2 HI/716, 717. JJ ' 
" ! Overy, Air War, joff, Cf. sect. II.u.2 at n. 19 (Hoffmann). 
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on all fronts since the beginning of the war in the east were therefore 5,730, 
about three-quarters of them in the east. This figure represented a third of all 
losses of front-line aircraft in the twenty-eight months since the outbreak of 
the war.* 7 - 1 

In comparison, new production (excluding seaplanes, gliders, and courier 
aircraft) from June until the end of December 1941 was only 5,147,™ far too 
low to make up for the losses of the previous six months. Only with the reuse 
of about 2,000 repaired aircraft over this period would that have been possible. 
But repaired aircraft as a rule were used for training, and not all of them were 
suitable for front-line duty. Moreover, many of the new and repaired aircraft 
were forever being transferred or redirected or in transit, and were thus not yet 
available to the supply and replacement officer of the Luftwaffe. 

Between 22 June and 27 December 1941 personnel losses of the three 
branches of the Luftwaffe — the flying, anti-aircraft, and signals units— which 
on 20 May 1941 numbered 1,269,000 men,?" totalled 6,232 killed (including 
732 officers), 2,564 (476) missing or captured, and 11,425 (831) wounded. It 
can be assumed that the bulk of these losses were suffered in the east. They 
increased total Luftwaffe personnel losses since 1 September 1939 to 16,525 
(2,321) killed, 10,859 (^677) missing or captured, and 21,290 (1,844) 
wounded. 1 " 6 Crew losses of the flying units in the east were 3,010 (including 
664 officers) killed, missing, or captured. This represented a fifth of the flying 
crews lost in this way since the start of the war in 1939. At the beginning of 
September 1939 the Luftwaffe had had a little over 4,000 air crews, or 11,000- 
12,000 men, in its front-line units.'" Together with wounded, crew personnel 
losses in the war in the east amounted to 4,404, including 1,008 officers. 
Personnel losses of front-line crews thus remained within acceptable limits 
and in comparison were far lower than aircraft losses. Further, as the number 
of training hours had not been significantly reduced since the start of the war 
in 1939" 8 and the number of crews undergoing flight training had scarcely 
declined, the Luftwaffe, in terms of quantity and quality of its flying personnel, 
was still far from exhausting its resources."' 5 On 27 December 1 941 it had 6,149 

m Cf. Reports on the combat-readiness of the flying units as of 21 June and 27 Dec. 1941. 
Generalquartiermeister der Luftwaffe, 6. Abt., 24 June, 30 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RL 2 111/713, 710! 
Inaccurate figures in the original texts prevent precise calculations; however, the figures are 
sufficient to illustrate the general situation of the Luftwaffe. Somewhat different figures in 
Groehler, 'Verluste der deutschen Luftwaffe', 330- 1 . 

" J Table of German aircraft production figures according to month and model by 6. Abt. des 
Generalquartiermeisters der Luftwaffe, 28 June 1945, BA-MA Lw 103/84, and lists by 
Studiengruppe-Geschichte des Luftkriegs, Karlsruhe, BA-MA Lw 1 12/6. 

*» Figures in Groehler, 'Luftwaffe vor dem Uberfall', 124. 

** Report on the combat-readiness of the flying units as of 27 Dec. 1941, 
Generalquartiermeister der Luftwaffe, 6. Abt., 30 Dec, 1041, BA-MA RL 2 111/716. 

m Figures from Volker, Luftwaffe, 184-5; Kreipe, Koster, and Gundelach, MGFA Lw 15/1, 
annexes 14 and 15; report of the general-staff officer of the Luftwaffe in charge of supply and 
administration, 6th dept., on the combat-readiness of the flying units as of 2 Sept ioji, BA-MA 
RL 2/111/702. 

" s Cf. Defeat of the German Air Force, 3ff. and fig. 3. 

"* Of course since 1941 the staff officer of the Luftwaffe in charge of supply and administration 
(.Generalquartiermeister) had warned about the shortage of bomber crews (cf. Kreipe, Koster, and 
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front-line crews and an actual strength of only 5,167 front-line aircrafr^-274 
more crews than on 21 June 1941. Much the same was true of their combat- 
readiness. 

Although the Luftwaffe was still a strong, efficient, and combat-ready 
instrument of war at the end of 194,, the figures nevertheless show that in 
terms of material and armaments it was declining. I„ view of the recovery of 
the Soviet »r force and the entry of a powerful new enemy, the United States 
into the war, this development was bound to have serious long-term conse- 
quences especially as the already existing armaments gap threatened to be- 
come wider as a result of the growing number of tasks the Luftwaffe would 
have to discharge in the future. In addition, there was a real danger that flight 
training would have to be curtailed because of high fuel consumption over the 
past nine months and the dwindling of stocks to only twice the consumption 
of a combat month. In the second half of ,o 42 this danger became a reality 
when the average number of practice flying hours had to be reduced from 240 
to 2,0 hours for each pilot*' By the winter of 194,-2 the number of bomber 
pilots mstructed in instrument flying declined sharply when the Ju- 5 2s until 
then used for training were transferred to air transport units 

In addition to the failure to predict requirements and attrition, as well as 
the losses suffered by the flying units, especially the bombers, the reasons for 
the armaments shortfall were to be found in the direct ground support on the 
eastern front, the widespread optimism about the war situation as a whole and 
the air situation over Germany, a mood which in some places persisted until 
the autumn, and the inadequate and poorly managed air armaments pro- 
grammers and production figures* for front-line models reveal that from 
une to December 1941 new production of night fighters, twin-engine fighters 
long-distance reconnaissance aircraft, seaplanes, and transport aircraft ex- 
ceeded the overall losses, while new production of bombers, fighters, dive- 
bombers, and close-reconnaissance aircraft-the types primarily used in the 
east-fell short of these losses. Only ,,660 fighters had been produced over the 
previous seven months to replace the .,823 lost over the previous six months. 
In the case of close-reconnaissance aircraft, new production amounted to only 

Gcneralquamermeister dcr Luftwaffe, 6. Abt., BA-MA RL 2 IH/7i6- K „f,, 1 , -,'-a 94 ' 

Ma"sr of Luftwa,rc a,r - crew and aircraft - ** - 

*" Defeat of, he Gem,™ Air Fore, fig. 3, an d monthly report, Jan. ,941, Ob d L ecncral staffi 
01 27 Llec, 1941, Generalquartiermeister der Luftwaffe, ft. Abt., BA-MA RL 2 HI/716. 
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half the losses. This was primarily the result of the use of the Luftwaffe to 
provide co-operation with, and subsequently direct support for, the army in 
the east, a logical consequence of its entire previous theoretical and practical 
development.* When the war against the Soviet Union dragged on longer 
than initially expected, this kind of co-operation became a 'Verdun 5 for the 
Luftwaffe, a constant, heavy drain on its resources with no end in sight (cf. 
Diagram II. 1.9). 

Because of the lack of sufficient close-support forces — VIII Air Corps under 
General von Richthofen was the only close-support corps in the Luftwaffe — 
the twin-engined bomber, the backbone of the Luftwaffe and better suited to 
an operational and strategic air war, was increasingly employed in direct 
support for the army, sometimes under ad hoc close-support commanders. 
This kind of operation, as a rule at low level by medium bombers, which were 
too large and ponderous for this purpose, resulted in heavy losses and frequent 
damage, as Soviet ground forces used infantry weapons for unexpectedly 
strong opposition to such easy targets. 584 It soon became evident that German 
infantry and armoured units were able to make progress against the generally 

** Cf. Boog, Lufwiaffenfiihrung, 151-204; and sects. I.iv,2{a), (i) at n. 291 (Boog). 

** Ob.Kdo. der H.Gr. Sud/la No. 1736/41 g.Kdos., 28 July 1941, berr. Leistungsfahigkeit der 
Luftwaffe, Abwehr von TiefangrifTen [Performance of the Luftwaffe, defence against low-level 
attacks), annexe to Panzergruppe 1, la No. 921/41 g.Kdos., 2 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 24-14/58; 
Der Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe, Fuhrungsstab la No. 1060/42 g.Kdos. (II), 29 Mar. 1942, 
betr. Abwehr feindlicher Tiefflieger mit Gewehr usw. [Defence against low-level enemy air attacks 
by rifle fire etc.], BA-MA RH 20-2/31. Cf. Suchenwirth, Wendepunkte, 79 ff. (VerscMeifi der 
zweimotorigen Bomber in der unmittelbaren Heeresuntestutzung) [Wear and tear of twin- 
engined bombers in direct ground support], MGFA Lw 35. 
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stubborn and dogged Soviet resistance only when they were supported by the 
Luftwaffe. On the other hand, the generous granting of air support in all 
blitzkrieg campaigns led to the army demanding such support not only against 
enemy forces concentrated for decisive offensive or defensive engagements but 
also against weak forces too small to justify an air attack, offering too few 
targets, which could be just as easily destroyed by artillery. Admittedly, 
numerous tractors for hauling heavy artillery broke down during the winter 
As the army was often ignorant of the basic principles for the use of the 
Luftwaffe,* espeaally the principle of concentrating the main effort of air 
attacks within the decisive combat area, demands for air support, often unnec- 
essary and incapable of fulfillment, increasingly dissipated the strength of air 
attacks and rendered them ineffective. Only in the operations of air Fleet 2 at 
the beginning of the campaign against the Soviet Union, in the army's attack 
against Leningrad in August and September, and in the attempt to take 
Moscow ,n the following months were the Luftwaffe forces used in a genuinely 
concentrated fashion in the east in 194,. Goring therefore repeatedly empha- 
sized the principle of a maximum concentration offeree at the most important 
point of an attack.* 86 

Under growing Soviet pressure, especially after the German army had gone 
over to the defensive on the entire eastern front in December 104 1 the 
principles of an operational air war, which had been made all the more 
necessary by the loss of forward momentum, were virtually discarded in favour 
of direct support for the army.* Hitler's assumption of command of the army 
on i 9 December j 94I also contributed to this development.^ As supreme 
commander of the Wehrmacht he now not only co-ordinated the requests of 
the army and the tasks of the Luftwaffe in a general way in the decisive ground 
battles* but also, as commander-in-chief of the army, increasingly directed 
tactical air support to overcome the crisis. His main military interest, however, 
had always been m the land war.^ Soon he ordered that 'planned attacks [by 

tan« No. , 9) 30 Sept. , 941 , BA-MA RH ,7-8/3* Richthofen, Tagebuch 

B^pSEST Ge " Kd0 - VIIL F1KOtPS k 3,73/42 ' **■ '*» (copy), 

* GenStdLw/8. Abt.: Die Uge der Reichsverteidigung am sta ,e of Reich 

defence, , Sept. ,944], study of 22 Sept. ,944, BA-MA Lw ,07/170* nd A^vXngen ^nd 

Untentat.ung des Heeres [Consequences of and concisions from the •mplcnJJrfctanSS 

°4 Dec 7 !f 'RAMA 3 m m tT SUPP °" fOT ^ ^ Ge„S,dLw/8. Ab ., ^ ppe 

V % 943 ' f, A_A ^ ^ 1 IV/ 4 2 ' Cf ' al *° Rieckhoff, Trumpfoder Bluff, 258-9 

the B m«, *i n ° ' T agebuc , h '937->939, 27 Jan. 1938 (/Afrxxviii 345-90): "For Germany 

ro e' anZo de^f ^ j W 5 hrmach < >« °nlyln ali,i ary and comp- 

lementary role , and in order of the day on the occasion of his taking over direct command of ,L 

00 "' Irvi " 8 ' Hi!ler ' s War ' 36o; Picker - HUler ' s Tabu 
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the army] are to be postponed unless reliable support by the Luftwaffe is 
available'. «' General Hoffmann von Waldau complained that the tone in 
which the army's demands for air support were presented often disregarded 
the equal status of the Luftwaffe,'''" which was probably due to the fact that the 
army was able to refer to orders from Hitler. The use of the Luftwaffe to 
provide direct support for the army was in agreement not only with the views 
of many army commanders even before the war*" but also with those of many 
Luftwaffe leaders who were former army officers, e.g. the commander-in-chief 
of Air Fleet 2, Field Marshal Kesselring, who ordered the generals of his flying 
and anti-aircraft units to 'consider the wishes of the army as my orders'. He 
prided himself 'on anticipating the wishes of the army and on carrying out any 
reasonable request based on the development of the situation as quickly and 
completely' as possible . w In this way the Luftwaffe in the east was made 
completely subordinate to the army. The importance of the air fleets as 
operational planning and co-ordinating staffs declined. Command of the 
flying units was increasingly concentrated in the hands of the air corps, which 
were orientated more towards tactical actions and army operations, or in the 
hands of ad hoc close-support and air leaders created to support army units." 5 
The air corps in the east became tactical air corps, the 'operational' air fleets 
tactical air fleets. 

Under the pressure of circumstaces the Luftwaffe in the east became the 
'flying artillery' of the army,** at first with the approval of the chief of 
the Luftwaffe General Staff, who was devoted to Hitler but who later realized 
the absurdity of using bombers in this manner,*" as did the head of his 
operations department at the beginning of 1942.^ 

*" Short protocol of conference at Hitler's headquarters, 2 Mar. 1942 (Hitler, Keitel, 
Jeschonnek, et at.), BA-MA, 18. Armee, 36061/212; OKH 420104/42, 12 Mar. 1942, quoted 
according to Gen.Kdo. X. AK/Ia No. 436/42 g.Kdos., 27 Mar. 1942, in teletype message I. 
Fliegerkorps/Ia No. 708/42 g.Kdos., 4 Apr. [942, to Ob.d.L. (Robinson), BA-MA RL7/8; order 
repeated in GcnStdH/Op.Abt. No. 10328/42 g.Kdos,, 22 Mar. 1942, ibid. Cf. also Haider, KTU 
iii. 399 (13 Feb. [942; not in trans.): 'Attack only with Luftwaffe. Saves morale.' Cf. Deichmann, 
Unterstiitzung des Heeres, 211, 267, MGFA Lw 10, and Fuhrerlagc 4 Oct. 1943 in Hitlers 
Lagebesprechungen, 394. Hitler had, however, from the very beginning stressed the necessity of a 
maximum concentration of effort in this support for the army, warned against dispersing 
Luftwaffe forces, and ordered the army to formulate its requests to the Luftwaffe accordingly: 
Gen.Kdo. VIII. Fliegerkorps/Ia No. 3173/42 g.Kdos., 1 Feb. 1942 (copy), annexe to AOK.4/Ia No. 
259/42, p. 180, BA-MA RH 20-4/288. Cf. sect. H.l.lCg) at n. 676 (Klink). 

■"■ Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 1 [7 (24 Jan. 1942), BA-MA RJL 200/17. 

™ Cf. GenStdH No, 406/42 g.Kdos. 8. Abt. to General der Luftwaffe beim Ob.d.H., 21 Dee. 
1937, BA-MA RL 3/192; Volker, Luftwaffe, 88-9; Boog, Lufttsaffenfuhrung, 174-5. 

"w Kesselring, Memoirs, 89. «s Cf. Groehler, 'Niederlage vor Moskau', 121 ff. 

"* Deichmann, Unterstiitzung des Heeres, 205-6, MGFA Lw to. 

*" Der Chef des Generalstabes der Luftwaffe No. 1150/42 g.Kdos., 24 July 1942, to 
Generaliuftzeugmeister, betr. Forderungen und Vortrage fur das Flugzeugbeschaffungs- 
programm [Requests and reports on the aircraft-provision programme), BA-MA RL 3/865. Cf. 
also the remark of the general of the bomber units, according to whom the bombers were being 
used for targets easily within the range of lighter aircraft: L. In 2 No. 80125/42 g.Kdos. (TO), 27 
Nov. 1942, betr. Stellungnahme zum dcrzeitigen Flugzeugprogramm [Comment on current 
aircraft programme}, BA-MA RL 3/51, pp. 754 ff.; Boog, Luftviaffcnftthrung, 198-9. 
"* Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 116-17 06 J an - il )4 2 )j BA-MA RL 200/17. 
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Air transport units, which had an essentially strategic function and had 
already suffered severe losses-well in excess of 100 aircraft-in the conquest 
of Crete,w were hkewise increasingly used for direct ground support. Often as 
a result of Hitler s personal intervention, they were soon detailed to carry fuel 
mines, and even infantry reserves to the front.'™ The supplying by air of the 
pockets at Demyansk and Kholm- had far-reaching consequences in two 
respects: for one thmg, the aircraft used had to be taken from instrument flying 
courses, wh,ch seriously interfered with the training of bomber crews, espe- 
cially as they were often flown by instruction crews and any losses therefore 
affected the future training of crews. For another, the Luftwaffe, leaders, and 
Hitler in particular, felt, in spite of the heavy losses of transport aircraft, that 
the eventual liberation of the encircled ground forces and the holding of the 
tront for future operations had demonstrated the correctness of such cosdy 
operations, and were therefore later only too ready to order similar actions at 
Stalingrad and in North Africa even when there was no longer any hope of 
freeing the encircled army units by land. Only in conjunction with offensive 
actions on the ground and over territory held by German forces would a 
prolonged employment of the expensive transport aircraft and their crews have 
been justified. After the turn of ,941-2, the ratio between new and lost Tu-<2s 
became negative: in the first six months of 1942 the figures were 2 « new 
aircraft"™ as against 516 aircraft lost. But at the end of 1941 this danger was 
not yet apparent to the German leaders. 

Direct support for the army was also costly in terms of the number of close- 
reconnaissance aircraft lost. Of 56 close-reconnaissance Staffeln at the start of 
the campaign, only 19 were still ready for action at the end of the year The 
limited readiness for action of the long-range reconnaissance units since the 
beginning of the campaign made their losses especially serious. Such losses 
also demonstrated the wastefulness of the tactical fragmentation of these units 
between the army and the Luftwaffe and the resulting frequent duplication of 
ellort and omissions in reconnaissance. Oversights resulting from such a lack 
of reconnaissance aircraft-long-range reconnaissance aircraft were also used 
as bombers on the battlefield-were an important factor in the German failure 
to realize in time the scale of the westward transports of fresh Soviet troops 
fiom Siberia in the late autumn of 1941.™* By the end of March 1942 all close- 
and long-range reconnaissance, anti-aircraft, and air-signal units assigned to 

•"> Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Miltelmeer, i. 223 
„'n.. Cf ; Ha!d D C i' ?!!7Z; 'I 55 {25 Sept ' ">40. and notes of VIII Air Corps, s 9, 10 Oct 20 21 
^Oc? 4 !^ MARL8 ''«K *<*thof Cn> Tageb U(: h (P^ately own e d^Ue!" 5 8^5, 9! 

"" Cf. sect. II.i.2(fc); and sect. II. 1.1(g) (KJink) 
(photocopy)"' GenCra,t ' uaftiCTmeist " dcr Luftwaffe, 6. Ab,., 28 June ,945, BA-MA Lw ,03/84 
Cf. Koluft beim AOK 4 /Ia, t 3 Oct. 194,, Wunschc fQr die Tag- und Nachtaufklarune der 

^ ^ g ' m tCn ' 846ff " MGFA Lw cf «P- '««<• of Lt.-Gen. (ret) 
i tZ^ aT ?£ Ch ?T P1 ° Cher ' 28 Apr - '«5. FuhrungJLdemie dcr BundeswX 
Luftwaffert-Archiv 4 {bk. 1); Kesselring, Memoirs, 96. ounaeswenr, 
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the army were progressively returned to Luftwaffe commands, and the 
Luftwaffe staffs in the armies disbanded and replaced by Luftwaffe liaison 
officers with the army staffs."** This reduced the need for staffs and made 
possible a more economical and more concentrated use of the weakened 
reconaissance units. The final result of these measures, however, was that the 
Luftwaffe was bound even more closely to the army, as the air fleets and air 
corps now had to concern themselves even more with the wishes of the army 
and found even less time for the operational-strategic tasks of the flying 
units. 

To be able to devote themselves again to these urgent tasks, as senior 
Luftwaffe officers in the east reported in retrospect, 1 *™ 6 or actually demanded 
at the time, 1007 the Luftwaffe leaders would have had to detach the bomber 
formations suited to long-range tasks from direct-support actions for the army, 
as indeed was called for by their losses in such actions. As four-engined 
bombers were lacking, twin-engined types should have been used for long- 
range attacks and single-engined aircraft for close-support and air-defence 
tasks. But this would have required a different order of battle and the avail- 
ability of adequate replacements to meet the needs of army operations. 

The Luftwaffe was organized regionally in air fleets and independent air 
corps that were generally dependent on co-operation with the corresponding 
army units. Each of these large units was a 'little Luftwaffe' within its own 
region and capable of fulfilling the most varied offensive and defensive tasks. 
But this regional fragmentation prevented them from solving problems on a 
larger scale, as they existed in the Soviet Union because of the vastness of the 
area and the strategic objectives to be attacked. The resulting concentration of 
forces on an ad hoc basis by transfers over often considerable distances — as 
with VIII Air Corps or the bomber formations operating against Moscow — 
generally required much time and always entailed a significant number of 
breakdowns and other failures.'™ 8 Moreover, it was an illusion to believe that 
bomber crews who had long been flying ground-support missions in ground 
contact could suddenly be used to attack distant targets calling for consider- 
able navigational skill and experience. The acquisition of such skills again 
required time.'™ 9 To reduce bomber losses a functional organization of air 
units — not only in the east — into long-range bomber, support or close-sup- 
port, and fighter commands corresponding to the British bomber, fighter, and 
co-operation commands or the American tactical and strategic air forces 

™ Cf. Boog, Lufwiaffenfuhrung, 192, 196, 254-5. 

Maj.-Gen. (ret.) Sigismund Freiherr von, Falkenstein, Die Unterstutzung des deutschen 
Heeres dutch die deutsche Luftwaffe im Zweiten Weltkrieg, BA-MA Lw 133/1, 35. 
'«* Cf. Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 75-125, MGFA Lw 4/9. 
urn Qf Boog, Luftviaffenfuhnmg, 191. 
"** Cf. Rise and Fall of the German Air Force, 169. 

"""» This became evident in 1943-4 in the preparations of IV Air Corps for strategic long-range 
bombing. The preparations required so much time that the pull-back of the front carried out in 
the meantime eventually made such operations impossible. Cf. Herhudt von Rohden, 'Letzter 
GrofSeinsatz'. 
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would have been necessary around the turn of 1941-2 if not before. Hitler's 
Directive No. 39 of 8 December 1941, in which he demanded attacks on 
armament and training centres in the Soviet hinterland as well as direct and 
indirect support for the army, could have provided the impulse for such a step. 
But there is no record of such deliberations in the Luftwaffe General Staff at 
this time, probably because the strained situation in the east seemed to leave 
no time for such a reorganization and because it would have raised the 
question of creating air units within the army. That would have contradicted 
one of Goring's most vigorously defended principles: that all aircraft, of 
whatever kind and function, had to remain under his command. 

In contrast, the Red Army was able to put its experience in the war into 
practice. The Soviet air force recovered and its integration in the total politi- 
cal, military, civilian, and economic war effort was improved. Air armies were 
created, as well as a strategic reserve consisting of large units of specific types 
of aircraft (fighters, ground-attack aircraft, etc.), which could be switched 
from one front to another, a strategic long-range bomber command, and a 
strategic air-defence command consisting of fighters. These organizational 
innovations gave the flying units greater strategic mobility, the ability to 
concentrate attacks more quickly, and the ability to achieve air superiority over 
the key areas of ground operations at a time when the over-extended and in 
every respect overtaxed Luftwaffe was scarcely in a position to concentrate on 
a point of main effort. Moreover, Soviet air strategists continued to develop 
the idea of attacks to paralyse enemy air units and ground-support organiza- 
tions, to interfere with supply movements, and above all to support their own 
ground forces. They reformulated their doctrine accordingly. 10 "' 

From the intelligence sources, the second influence determining the 
Luftwaffe's situation assessment at the end of 1941, came reassuring reports as 
late as the winter of 1941-2. The number of enemy incursions from March to 
the end of August 194 1, Luftwaffe Commander Centre (home air defence) 
reported, had not risen as sharply as the number of enemy aircraft shot down 
by German air defences over Germany itself.' " 

The monthly war-economy situation reports of the Wehrmacht High Com- 
mand described the effects of the British and the few Soviet raids on Germany 
until after the turn of the year as 'insignificant'. 11 " 1 The navy evidently viewed 
the air war with less optimism and, because of its main areas of activity in the 
Mediterranean and around Britain, was more concerned about the future. As 
early as 25 July 1941, therefore, the chief of the naval war staff enquired from 
the intelligence department of the Luftwaffe operations staff what the material 

""* Cf. sect. II.11.2 (Hoffmann); Overy, Air War, 52 ff. 

">" General report on enemy activity and defensive successes, 24 Mar. -3 1 Aug. 1941, 
Luftwaffenbefehlshaber Mine, Fiihrungsabteilung 1, Gruppe Ic — No. 294^/41 e Kdos , o SeDt 
L941, BA-MA RL 7/577. y 

•"' Cf. Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 78 (16 Oct. 1941), BA-MA RL 200/17, the war- 
economy reports of the War Economy and Armament Office of the Army High Command, June- 
Dec. 1941, BA-MA RW 19/99. 
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and personnel situation of the Luftwaffe would be 'after the liquidation of the 
eastern problem*, what, in view of the other theatres of war, it thought it could 
achieve against Britain, when it believed it would be able to reach its former 
numerical strength in terms of aircraft, and how it assessed the Royal Air 
Force then and in six months' time. ""J 

Remembering the unsuccessful German air campaign against Britain in the 
summer of 1 940, the operations department of the Luftwaffe operations staff 
assessed the success of the British daylight attacks in June and July 1941 by 
concluding that 'the heavy losses suffered in these raids . . . will soon force the 
enemy to abandon such operations'. German fighter forces in the west were 
indeed operating under a certain strain, but it was a great advantage that the 
pilots, if their aircraft were shot down, could 'bail out' over their own territory. 
The effect achieved by the night attacks on the German war economy was 
'quite unimportant' and was 'regarded merely as a nuisance'. In the last two 
months 'no significant damage to the war economy' had 'been inflicted by air 
attacks'. It would be possible to 'offset' the expected increased night attacks by 
'equipping all night fighters with radar'. •<"* At the end of July 1941 the technical 
officer of the Luftwaffe operations staff believed that, assuming the envisaged 
production targets could be achieved and losses in the east in autumn and 
winter were not excessive, it would be possible, in terms of personnel and 
equipment, to compensate for losses of fighters in the east by February 1942 
and for losses of bombers by May of that year. This forecast was based on an 
assumed monthly German production of 1,000 aircraft and a British produc- 
tion of 700. This latter figure was 50 per cent short of the level the British 
aircraft industry had actually achieved.'"' 5 As late as 1 August 1941 section west 
of Luftwaffe operations staff intelligence did not expect any significant increase 
in American aircraft deliveries to Britain, if, as had been the case until then, 
Britain received only half of all American deliveries.""" In the summer of 1941 
German officers thus underestimated not only Britain but also the United 
States. A comparison of air armaments, dated 30 July 194I,"" 7 assumed for 

""' Letter (copy), Generalstabsoffizier der Luftwaffe bei der t./Skl., 25 July 1941 to Kapt. z.S. 
Mossel, Verbindungsoffizier der Kriegsmarine beim Luftwaffenfuhrungsstab/Ia, BA-MA OKM, 
Case GE 958/PG 32957, p. 44. 

'"" Luftwaffenfuhrungsstab la (KM) to OKM/IL, 29 July 1941 (copy), BA-MA RM 7/170, pp. 
tttff. 

"•> Luftwaffenfuhrungsstab la (KM), 31 July 1941 to OKM/l. Ski, BA-MA OKM, Case GE 
958/PG 32957, p. 53. According to Postan (Bn'iisft War Production, 484), Britain produced 1,601 
military aircraft in Aug. 1941. 

""" Ic/HI A, 31 July 1941, Kurze Beurteilung der RAF— Stand: 1.8.— als Vortragsunterlage fur 
IM [Brief assessment of the RAF— as of [ Aug.— for a report to IM], BA-MA OKM, Case GE 
958/PG 32957, pp. 55 ft 

™" Comparison of air armament Germany-Italy and Britain-USA 1939-1943, as of L July 
1941, pt. 1, 6-7, Der Generalluftzeugmeister No. 1 113/43 g.Kdos., 30 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RL 3/ 
1833. As late as 1942 the head of development in the technical office of the director-general of air 
armament (Generalluftzeugmeister) stated — quite incomprehensibly — that for a long time he had 
known nothing about the development of an American four-engine bomber, which had come as 
a surprise to him (development conference, 30 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RjL 3/34, p. 2347). After the war 
Schmid's successor as head of the Luftwaffe operations stafT/Ic, Col. (ret.) Wodarg of the general 
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1943 an Anglo-American superiority of at most 48 per cent in fighters and 6* 
per cent in bombers in Europe and of only 50 per cent in aluminium 
production, as against a German 'Elch' (Elk) programme to double the 
strength of the Luftwaffe, ■«« implementation of which was doubtful from the 
start because of the shortage of aluminium. In fact combined Anglo-American 
aircraft production in 1943 was 34,715 fighters and 37,083 bombers, as com- 
pared with only 1 1,198 fighters and 8,295 bombers and ground-support aircraft 
tn Germany.-* In the comparison of 30 August 1941 the four-engined 
bombers, of which Britain and the United States built 14,100 in 1943, were 
counted twice, which made the underestimation even more serious. 

In June 1941 the head of department 5 of the Luftwaffe operations staff was 
still of the optimistic opinion that the United States would not be 'able to 
participate actively in the war in the foreseeable future'.'™ Yet in October 
1940 the German aircraft producer Fritz Siebel had uttered a warning about 
the enormous American bomber and air-armaments programme '«" But in 
spite of initial doubts, Goring shared Hitler's purposive optimism, which 
confidently expected the war in the east to be finished before the United States 
was ready to intervene, as well as his erroneous belief that Americans were 
incapable of 'producing anything other than refrigerators'.'"" As late as 18 
September 1941 even Milch estimated probable American aircraft production 
for 1942 at 16,000.™.' That year the Americans in fact produced 47,836 aircraft 
The underestimation of Soviet aircraft production after the end of I94 i has 
already been mentioned. m m 

So far, therefore, no air-armaments measures had been taken that might 
have had a positive effect on the situation of the Luftwaffe in the east by the 
beginning of 1942. The 'development stop', Goring's order of 9 February 1940 
to pursue only those development plans 'that can be completed in I94 o or will 
produce results at the latest in 194,',™* was in a general sense still in force; it 
was repeated by the Wehrmacht High Command in October I94 i ) -" and 

nnf™ ^ i£W '' 8 JT' ^ GFA)> Stated: ' C °'»P"«* with the lead we had . . . initially, no 
one co Ul d have .magmed that the Western Allies co„ld organize such an armament ^ 

andl C f ^ OK Z'\lVV?' a " d GL ' P r °S ra ™- d«ft -Etch' and Goring programme, 2, 

^Ll^A 94 '' BAr '? A * L . 3/l4 '' ; Probab,e ddiver y P' an: 'Elch' programme^ ScTSno 
1569/41, 13 Aug. 1941 (preliminary draft), BA-MA RL 3/1010 

G ZZLj£ l lt Buying Aircraft> 3So; Postan ' B ' n,ish War Pndnakm ' 484 " 5; Lusar > 

Z ^"^ffenffihrungssab/lc, 7 J une !941j gez . Sc hmid, RL /fi 

Cf. Boog, Lufiwaffenfuhrung, 1 19-20. 

June' .SmgFA. 1 ^ 3351 imCrVieW Pr ° I0C01 CoL (re '° Hans Wo!,er of ^ * enCT! " staff > 6 

BA-MA RL 3/51, p. M56. »« Cf. sect. 11.1.2(d) 

SlSZ^TV'*- t= ^ur-yearPlan] *99g- Reichssachc, BA-MA RL3/63, pp. 728, ff., 

., , Chef OKWAJCiRuAmt^u (Ha) No. 3080/41 g.Kdos., 10 Oct. 1941, betr Anpassune und 
Ab g le,chun g der Beschafiungsno.wendigkei.en der wehrmacht an die 

tvKcorTv BrZ? 3n , d h ;™™ i2a "°" "^hrmacht supply retirements to SZelpt ! 
ny) (copy), BA-MA Lw 103/25. There n was stated that 'the demands' were 'to be limited to the 
most important developments and those absolutely necessary for field use'. 
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continued to delay promising new developments. The method of telescoping 
various development phases 1027 so as to accelerate the series production of 
aircraft, as it had evolved under the enormous time pressure created by 
Hitler's increasingly ambitious and constantly changing political and strategic 
aims, continued to be practised and led to design faults whose elimination 
after series production had started caused additional delays and reduced 
output even further. Aircraft production still used primitive, inefficient 
methods"* 28 and suffered from a manpower shortage when sufficient workers 
from the promised demobilized army divisions did not become available. This 
shortage in turn prevented the introduction of second or third shifts to make 
full use of existing production capacity. Production of new aircraft was also 
slowed in part by the lack of enough replacement engines, a result of the 
emphasis on quantity rather than depth in armament programmes. The re- 
placements needed had to be taken from new aircraft. ,02 ' The director-general 
of air ormament, Ernst Udet, could not master the problems of his office, 
although he was not to blame for all of them. Too much the artist, Bohemian, 
and test pilot, he was not the organizer and manager he would have needed to 
be to direct and step up modern mass production of aircraft. As a sensitive 
person he increasingly felt the burden of responsibility for the failures in 
aircraft production and his own inability to remedy the situation. 

Goring and Jeschonnek were not unaware of Udet's inadequacies. On 14 
May 1941 an 'industrial council of the Reich Marshal for the production of 
aircraft equipment" ' was created to assist Udet in the rationalization and 
improvement of the performance of the aircraft industry. Milch was instructed 
to support and keep an eye on Udet, which led to considerable friction 
between the two men. But Udet's 'slipping programmes' — a new aircraft 
programme, a new draft, or changes in existing programmes were introduced 
every few weeks without one of them being carried out completely— made 
these measures necessary. On 20 June 194 1, after Hitler, in the expectation of 
an early victory over the Soviet Union, had ordered arms production in 
general to be cut back in favour of aircraft production for the intensified war 
against Britain to be fought after victory in the east,'°3' Goring announced a 

Cf. Dipl.-Ing. Robert Lusser, Wehnvirtschaftsfuhrer, Denkschrift iiber die Entwicklung 
und Entwickhmgsplanung in der deutschen Luftrustung [Memorandum on developments and 
development planning in German aerial armament], 15 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/51, pp. 802-19. 
Cf. also Boog, Luftuiqffenfiihrung, 5 1 ff. 
Cf. sect. I.rv.2(c) above, n. 346. 

""' Betrachtungen iiber den derzeitigen Lieferstand nach Programm 19 (2) Kir Zellen und 
Motoren [Present state of deliveries of cells and engines], GL ! I, 5 June 1941, BA-MA RL 3/S87, 
On Dir.-Gen. of Air Armament Udet cf. sources and sect. I.rv..2(c) above, n. 345; Boog, 
Lufiwqffenfiihnmg, 237ff., and lecture by Gen. v. Seidel, 1949, p. 49, BA-MA Lw 101/3, Pt- 

">*> Der Generalluftzeugmeister, GL-Befehl No. 373, 22 May 1941, BA-MA RL 3/21 02. Cf. also 
Ludwig, Technik und Ingenieure, 373; Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 253. 

1031 Cf. sect, rv.i at n. 4 below (Muller); Irving, Rise andFall, 1 25; Hitler's grant of authority to 
Goring, 22 June 1941 (copy), BA-MA RL 3/864. 
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fourfold increase in the size of the Luftwaffe and gave Milch comprehensive 

™ P 7 erS l ° ° Ut taSk - ,0;l Udet remained ™™*"y dirctor- 

G6 w, I arn,amem I"' W3S in PraCtice P !aced Milch. Since 

a,Zf R P T a Tt"T Which ^ been desi ^ ed s P ecifica »V for the war 
against Bnta.n and therefore placed special emphasis on increasing monthly 

ZtSZ f^T?' figh J" S ' «*"*»d fighters to 88of 7 T-d 

Znd filt r ^ emphaSiS ° n ^ desi ^ ed 10 *«™« in 

ground fighting and on transport a.rcraft-could not be carried out immedi- 

™l', a h ■ P ro S ramme > *e Elch programme, was worked out. This 
envisaged only a doubhng of the Luftwaffe. Milch, convinced that aircraft 

Sduted C C ° d bC SUbStantiaHy inCreaS£ d ''°" ° rdered feasibility of Se 
educed Gonng programme to be examined, and on to November 1941 came 

Zim / aoa^ r the „" G6rin « ai ™ ft d ^very programmed be 

fulfilled apart from some changes in the output figures'. -35 Udetj howevef 

contmued to maintain that even the delivery figures envisaged in the Ekh 

stToffic? C ° U h d ^ ^ ™> 0n 20 AUgUSt 1941 h£ infOTmed ^ LuSe 
taff officer in charge of supply and administration that 'in the present material 

and personnel station* monthly bomber production would have to dec ne 
from 340 to 322 by the end of the year, while fighter production would drop 
orolc 2 ; 10 x 8 N °T ber n0t rfSe 3gain UntiI ^4 2> as would bomber 

from i T ■ T m ° nthly ° UtPUt ° f nCW milita ^ aircraft ind - d d edined 
' , u Aus ^\^i to 734 in November and 780 in December ,941 
As Udet observed: 'An mcrease in deliveries to the figures of the Elch 
programme cannot be expected unless preference in principle is ordered for 
Tersonn™ 6 " 18 Pr0gramme with ^ d * ^location of materials and 

J^T™™™' h ° WeVer ' ^ Wehrmach < Command^ had come t0 
reahze that enemy alr armament was assuming a threatening character, that 
opera tons ln the east cou.d not be concluded or army armament strengAened 
as quickly as had been expected, and that armaments programmes on the 

Teem! T " * Certably Luft - af * Generd W 

seems to have become generally less optimistic in its assessment of the air 

Z ££* R " e W Fa "' I2S - " B Cf - ""8 above. 

^ Address to the Industrial Council, ,8 Sept. ic, 4 ,, BA-MA RL 3/51, p „„ 

I.V. Milch, BA-MA III W 80-, The Educed 'G6rin E P mff r™-' GUA T P1 ' 10 N ° v - g«. 

iZ&lft^BiWtRS" 0{ ** G6ring aitcraft deii ^ ^ >~ 

GZXZn^^^tZ?^ » ** -94.. ■» 

.942], BA-MA RL3/ 2141 . Cf. also Tech " chI A™ ST 

Cf. Thomas, It^r- W Riistungwinschafi, i8<;, 287. 
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situation, at least with regard to Britain. Jeschonnek, together with other high- 
ranking Luftwaffe officers, advocated a strengthening of the fighter units. In 
September 194 1 an increase of monthly aircraft production to 850 bombers 
and twin-engined fighter?, 485 fighters, 174 dive-bombers and ground-attack 
aircraft, and 90 transport aircraft was called for."'" On 18 September 1941 
Milch explained to the industrial council 1 "* how this increase could be 
achieved: 'to put it simply, we are confronted with the question of whether we 
shall have no aircraft at all in 1943 or whether we shall have a large number of 
those that have proved their worth.' In 1942-3, therefore, the 'tried and tested 
old models' were to be 'produced in large numbers ... At first quantity will be 
given priority.' Of course, development programmes could not be abandoned 
completely, 'but we must not forget that what we develop must contribute to 
winning this war'. Series production of aircraft already developed, which did 
not have so many 'teething problems' as new types, was therefore still given 
priority over development, as the latter required too many engineers, who 
were more urgently needed for the former. The armaments programmes of the 
individual Wehrmacht services, however, competed with each other. On 1 1 
September 1941 Hitler ordered their co-ordination.' 041 Because of the growing 
requirements of the war in the east, the expected needs of future theatres, and 
the defence of Germany against air attacks, army and anti-aircraft equipment 
again came to the fore. This trend was confirmed in the decree 'Armaments 
1942' of 10 January 1942, The air-armaments programme was thus denied the 
means of production equal to the increasing tasks and losses of the Luftwaffe 
in the east and its simultaneous involvement in other theatres of the war. 
Available raw materials were no longer sufficient to carry out all programmes 
of the Wehrmacht branches at the same time. General Thomas reported that 
an increase in aircraft production seemed virtually impossible before 1943 and 
that even previous levels could be maintained only if the anti-aircraft pro- 
gramme were cut back.'" 42 

Udet had realized the inadequacies of German air armament, which were 
not exclusively his fault but were rooted primarily in German armament 
policy. In the autumn of 1941, after his friend Fritz Siebel had warned him 
again about the immense air-armaments potential of the Americans, whose 
support for the British was becoming increasingly overt, 104 ' and considering 
the demands to increase air armaments to be unfulfillable, he concluded that 

Cf. Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 142 ff. 
"» Programmvorschlag IV (Anlehnung an die vom Generalstab gefordenen Nachschubzahlen) 
(Programme proposal IV, based on supply data demanded by the deneral staft] GL 1 No. 923/41 
g.Kdos, [0 Sept. [941, BA-MA RL 3/1 104. 

BA-MA RL 3/5 1 , pp. 1159-60, 1 168. 

Der Fuhrer und Oberste Befehlshaber der Wehrmacht No. 340/41 g.Kdos. Chef OKW 
(copy), BA-MA Lw 103/25. 

Cf. Der Chef OKW No. 345/41 g.Kdos., Chef OKW to Chef WiRuAmt, 19 Sept. i 941 
(copy), BA-MA RL 3/352; Thomas, Wehr- und Riisutngswinschaft, 288; Reinhardt, Wende vcr 
Moskau, 266-7. 

Boog, Luftwaffenfuhrung, 1 19-20. 
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the war could no longer be won. Tension between Udet and Milch who still 
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annexes 3 .2a, b. 3 MAKL - V8 59- Cf. also Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 

Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagcbuch, 126-9. BA^ViA RL 200/17.' 
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in the west. Largely undisturbed by the Luftwaffe, Germany's third important 
enemy in the air, Britain, was able to continue recovering and building up her 
air force. In spite of the unbroken feeling of superiority of the German air 
crews with regard to their morale and flying ability,' 047 in terms of armaments 
potential and strength the flying units of the Luftwaffe were soon inferior not 
only to the Soviet air force but also to each of the other two great air forces in 
the European war, the Royal Air Force and the United States Army Air Force. 
Unlike the army, which had had periods of rest between the individual 
campaigns before 22 June 194 1, the Luftwaffe had been involved in almost 
uninterrupted combat in the most diverse theatres of the war and, as was now 
most obvious, could not expect to have any time to rehabilitate its personnel 
or equipment in the future. As a support weapon in the east and in North 
Africa, it was no longer able to concentrate its forces on objectives of its own 
choosing, and it was now burdened with a growing number of tasks that it 
could not fulfil. 10 * 9 To make available the numbers of aircraft necessary on the 
fronts in the east, south, and west of Europe and to protect Germany itself 
against the expected attacks by the British and American bomber fleets, it 
would have been necessary — contrary to the decisions that had actually been 
taken in this regard — to give air armaments the highest priority within the 
German armaments programmes as a whole and to rescind the development 
stop in order to preserve the qualitative superiority of German aircraft. That, 
however, would have demanded a clear acknowledgement of the situation in 
which Germany found herself at the end of 1 94 1. All these measures would 
have required firm, uniform, and forward-looking leadership in every theatre 
of the war.' 049 But such leadership did not exist. As far as is known, there were 
no such deliberations among the Luftwaffe leaders at this time. They were too 
involved in dealing with the most pressing problems at the fronts, especially in 
the east, and in filling gaps. A remark by the head of the Luftwaffe General 
Staff at the beginning of 1942 was typical of this situation and of the attitude 
of the senior Luftwaffe officers: first Russia would have to be defeated; then it 
would be possible to concentrate on training. 10 ' This marked the beginning of 
the end of the Luftwaffe. 

*<n Operation experience report of Fighter Geschwader 54, BA-MA RL 10/476, p. 20, and 10I 
477. PP- 7-8. 

™* Cf. Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 841, MGFA Lw 4/5. 

Ibid. 75-129, MGFA Lw 4/9; 382 ff, MGFA Lw 4/10; 803 ft, MGFA Lw 4/12. 

"v Gen. (ret.) von Seidel, lecture, 1949, p. 52, BA-MA Lw 101/3, pt. 11. Cf. Galland, Die Enten 
und die Letzten, 151 -2; also Jeschonnek's proposal at the conference with Goring, 6 Mar. 1941 
(BA-MA RL3/60, p. 5172), of thoroughly 'combing through' the training system of the Luftwaffe 
for Ju-87 and Me-109 aircraft to cover the missions of the Me-210 Gruppen. 



II. The Conduct of the War through 
Soviet Eyes 

Joachim Hoffmann 

i. The Beginning of the War 

In the early hours of 22 June 1941 the German and German-allied armies 
crossed the Soviet frontier and penetrated into Lithuania, the Soviet-annexed 
parts of Poland, and soon afterwards also into Romania. The attack by 
armoured and motorized formations, supported with massive strikes by the 
Luftwaffe, gained ground rapidly, even though the Soviet troops offered often 
stubborn resistance in the frontier area itself, e.g. at Liepaja, Brest, and 
Przemysi. There was, however, no question of a systematic defence by the 
Soviet divisions against the German attack. This seems the more astonishing 
as the Soviet leadership, in a multitude of reports arriving in Moscow through 
diplomatic channels, espionage, reconnaissance, or in other ways, had been 
very well informed that aggression was imminent.' The argument that the 
Soviet Union had been taken by surprise by the German attack is totally 
devoid of foundation. Taken by surprise — according to the judgement of the 
future Soviet minister of defence, Marshal of the Soviet Union Grechko— 
were the frontier troops alonec, but not the government or the senior com- 
mands of the army. 3 Besides, the element of surprise cannot explain the 
unprepanedness of defences, since the Soviet theory of war maintained the 
principle that modern wars began without a declaration of war, with a surprise 
attack.* There has been lively discussion in the Soviet literature on the reasons 
for such disregard of numerous warnings. The emerging opinion was that 
Stalin was indulging in illusions about the continuing validity of the non- 
aggression treaty and anticipated the possibility of a warlike conflict with 
Germany only in the event that the Soviet Union allowed itself to be taken in 
by 'provocations' from 'victory-drunk German generals'. 4 As the wish and will 
of the 'wise and experienced leader of the Soviet Union, the great Stalin's we re 
unassailable law, his attitude was bound to be adopted also by the Red Army 
command authorities responsible for the country's external security. 

Not only did the Red Army leadership simply brush aside all those well- 
founded warnings, but it actually halted such defensive measures as were 
being initiated by responsible military leaders— a procedure which, according 

! Khrushchev's speech, 25 Feb. 1956, according to Telpuchowski, Geschichte dts Groflen 
Vaterlandischen Krieges, 28e; Chor^kov, 'Meroprijatija', 88-9. 
1 Grecko, '25 let', to. ' Cerednicenko, 'O nacal'nom periode', 34. 
< Nekritsch and Grigorenko, Genickschufi, 138. ' Molotov, 28-ja godovscirta, 18-19. 
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to the future Soviet defence minister, Marshal of the Soviet Union 
Malinovskiy, bordered on the criminal. 6 Thus, immediately before the war, 
the commanders of the Baltic and Kiev Special Military Districts had on their 
own initiative taken a number of measures to enhance the combat-readiness of 
their troops. These measures, however, had to be suspended and rescinded on 
orders from the Red Army General Staff? Requests by other commanding 
officers to be allowed to move their units forward into defensive positions and 
to man gun emplacements had likewise been rejected. Blackout and air-raid 
precautions were also prohibited; uncamoufiaged aircraft were lined up in 
close order on their airfields; and it was forbidden for anti-aircraft artillery to 
open fire. Once the Central Directorate of Political Propaganda had labelled 
warnings of a conflict as 'provocative rumours', the initiative of field com- 
manders was paralysed; no one wished to be accused of having fallen for 
enemy provocations. 8 Particularly damaging to the combat-readiness of the 
Soviet forces was the well-known statement issued by the Tass agency on 14 
June 1941, which officially and categorically denied the possibility of a German 
attack on the Soviet Union, describing all rumours to the contrary as Mies and 
provocations'. Soviet military historians, compelled to prove that the 'Com- 
munist Party, the Soviet government, and the military command' had done an 
'enormous job' strengthening the country's defence capability on the eve of 
the war, endeavoured to escape from the dilemma they find themselves in by 
concealing the true causes and responsibilities. An attempt was made to 
explain the heavy defeats suffered by the Red Army in the initial phase of the 
war by references to a 'series of political, economic, and military factors*' 
which basically were no one's fault. However, the responsibilities cannot be 
fudged. Apart from Stalin and his close entourage in the Politburo, the Central 
Committee, and the Soviet government, the Red Army's lack of preparedness 
for defence was due to omissions by Voroshilov, the People's Commissar 
for Defence, and his successor Timoshenko, as well as by Zhukov, chief of 
the Red Army General Staff, and more particularly Golikov, head of the 
reconnaissance department in the general staff," who is accused of having 
deliberately doctored all information to suit what he thought Stalin wished to 
hear." 

Under these circumstances the advance of the German army groups, 
scarcely impeded by uncoordinated opposition in the frontier districts, was 
bound to produce a dangerous crisis on the Soviet side during the very first 
days. On 22 June I94 i the commands of the military districts— now renamed 
North-west Front, Western Front, South-west Front, and, in the case of the 
Odessa Military District, Soviet Ninth Army— and many of the army staffs 

* Malinovskij, 'Dvadcatitette naiala', 6. 

7 Anfilov, Nacato, 45-6; Kozlov a al, O sovetskoj voennoj nauke, 102. 

' Bor'ba za smaskuju Pnbaltiku, i. 46. « 50 let vooruzennych sit, 261 . 

"> Isiorija Vehkoj Oleiestvennoj vojny, ii. 10; Grecko, 15 let, S. 

" Zhukov, Reminiscences, 228 ff.; Nekriisch and Grigorenko, GenickschuB, 190, 201-2- Erickson 
Statin's War, i, 88-9. ' 
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a breakthrough in the direction of Moscow could be contained in a deeply 
echeloned defence system. Whereas by the end of June 1 941 the Germans had 
crossed the Dvina and taken Pskov on 9 July, the Dysna-Zhlobin line was in 
fact partially held until. 10 July by units of the Western Front now amalga- 
mated with reserve armies. The former commander of that Front, Army 
General Pavlov, had been replaced by Marshal of the Soviet Union 
Timoshenko. In the sector of the South-west Front the Russians also suc- 
ceeded, until 10 July 1 941, in temporarily halting the German thrust towards 
Kiev with counter-attacks by units of IX, XXII, and XIX Mechanized Corps 
at Novgorod Volynskiy and with units of XV, TV, and XVI Mechanized Corps 
at Zhitomir and Berdichev. 

Nevertheless, by 10 July the German armies and armoured groups had 
penetrated Soviet territory to a depth of 450-500 km. in the north-western 
sector, 450-600 km. in the western sector, and of 300-50 km. in the south- 
western sector. The Germans had occupied Lithuania, Latvia, the major part 
of Estonia and Belorussia, substantial areas of the Ukraine, and, after 1 July 
1941, also attacked parts of the Moldavian SSR from Romania. Since 29 June 
1 94 1 the Soviet armies of the Northern Front had also been compelled to 
retreat in the face of German and Finnish attacks on Murmansk and into 
Karelia. Between 22 June and 10 July 1941 the Soviet forces suffered enormous 
losses of men and material. The extent of these losses is deliberately passed 
over in silence in the Soviet literature. Marshal Grechko nevertheless conveys 
an approximate idea when he writes that no fewer than 28 Soviet divisions had 
been totally annihilated within a span of three weeks, with a further 70 
divisions losing more than 50 per cent of their personnel and equipment. 

2. The Reorganization of the Supreme Command 

The difficult situation in which the Red Army forces found themselves owing 
to the headlong advance of the Germans and their allies during the first few 
days of the war called for an immediate reorganization of Soviet strategic 
leadership.' 6 Most important of all was the creation of a unified supreme 
command authority, capable of checking the signs of disintegration in all 
sectors of the front and of initiating and co-ordinating the necessary counter- 
measures. As the People's Commissariat for Defence and the general staff 
in their existing structure were not up to these tasks, the Politburo of the 
Central Committee of the VKP(b) on 23 June 1 94 1 approved a proposal of the 
Council of People's Commissars of the USSR for the establishment of a 
Headquarters of the High Command of the Armed Forces (Stavka glavnogo 
komandovanija).' 7 Under the chairmanship of the People's Commissar for 
Defence, Timoshenko, it included Stalin, Molotov, the Marshals of the Soviet 
Union Voroshilov and Budennyy, and Admiral Kuznetsov. This body, how- 

" Stemenko, General'nyj Stab , i. 30-1. 
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ever, was unable to operate satisfactorily, since without Stalin's approval 
Timoshenko could not take any fundamental decisions. For this reason the 
Headquarters of the High Command, the s upreme strategic control body, was 
transformed on 10 July 1941 into the Headquarters of the High Command 
(Stavka verchovnogo komandovanija) under the direct control of Stalin," who 
since 19 July 1941 had additionally held the post of a People's Commissar for 
Defence, and since 8 August that of Supreme Commander. With his simul- 
taneous chairmanship of the State Defence Committee he therefore held 
unlimited power. On 8 August 1941 the leading body was officially designated 
'Headquarters of the Supreme High Command', more accurately, 'Head- 
quarters of the Command of the Supreme Commander', shortened as 
'Supreme Command Headquarters' (Stavka verchovnogo glavnokomand- 
ovanija). The body used by these headquarters for the preparation and execu- 
tion of its plans was the general staff, initially under Army General Zhukov 
and from 29 July 1941 under Marshal of the Soviet Union Shaposhnikov;" this 
underwent repeated restructuring. The general staff, working on the basis of 
Headquarters decisions, drafted directives' uo the troops, assigned operational 
and strategic tasks to the commanding generals of the 'fronts' and armies, 
verified the implementation of Headquarters orders, assembled strategic re- 
serves, and ensured that the lessons of war were learnt, that the troops were 
trained for wartime conditions, and that they were adequately supplied with 
weapons and equipment. To facilitate strategic control and co-ordinate the 
activities of the fronts, three higher commands were set up on 10 July 1941 for 
the principal strategic directions: the North-west Sector (or North-western 
Direction) Command under Marshal of the Soviet Union Voroshilov (cover- 
ing the Northern Front, the North-west Front, and the Red Banner Baltic 
Fleet), the Western Sector Command under Marshal of the Soviet Union 
Timoshenko (the Western Front), and the South-west Sector Command 
under Marshal of the Soviet Union Budennyy (the South-west Front, the 
Southern Front, and the Black Sea Fleet). The establishment of these com- 
mands for the strategic sectors, i.e. of command levels between Headquarters 
and the front commands, did not, however, prove a success: for one thing, 
they lacked the forces and means for independent action, and, for another, 
Headquarters continued to issue direct orders to the fronts. In 1942, therefore, 
the commands of the strategic sectors or directions were again abolished, and 
co-ordination of operations by different fronts was accomplished by the ap- 
pointment of Stavka (Headquarters) plenipotentiaries whenever necessary. 

The establishment of a Supreme Comm and Headquarters also entailed a 
reorganization of the People's Commissariat for Defence, which had acquired 
a different significance under war conditions. A number of departments, such 
as the Chief Directorate for Raising and Replenishing Red Army Troops, the 
Chief Directorate for Defence Construction, and some others, were newly 
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created, and other departments, already in existence — such as the Directorate 
of Red Army Intelligence— were raised to the rank of chief directorates. 
Intelligence was generally in such a desolate state that the People's Commissar 
for Intelligence, Peresypkin, also assumed the duties of Head of the Chief 
Directorate of Red Army Intelligence. 10 There was a tendency to appoint to 
the top positions of the chief directorates of the commissariats, of army 
services, and of specialized branches persons with an extended decision- 
making authority. The post of Chief of Red Army Artillery was revived; the 
Chief Directorate of Artillery in the People's Commissariat came under him. 
There was a Chief of Engineering Troops and a Chief of Guards Mortar 
Troops. Guards mortars or rocket mortars were the BM-13 salvo-launchers, 
also known as 'Katyushas' or 'Stalin organ-pipes'. These first went into action 
at Orsha on 14 July. Simultaneously the post of Commander of Red Army Air 
Forces was created, and the air-force staff now detached from the Chief 
Directorate of Air Forces in the People's Commissariat placed under his 
command. The troops of the country's air defences were placed under a 
separate commander and, for this purpose, removed from the direct control of 
military districts and fronts. The airborne troops were also given an indepen- 
dent commander. The Red Army's rear-area organization was also completely 
restructured. Lieutenant-General Khrulev of the administrative branch was 
appointed Chief of Rear Areas and of Rear Services with extensive full powers, 
and simultaneously placed in charge of the newly created Chief Directorate of 
Rear Areas. 31 Security in the rear areas against plots by the enemy or by anti- 
Soviet resistance activists was entrusted to the special troops of the People's 
Commissariat of the Interior (NKVD). 

It was not only the central command apparatus of the Soviet forces that 
underwent fundamental reorganization. The grave setbacks of the initial phase 
of the war also called for changes in the organization of the field army. The 
price was now being paid for the liquidation by Stalin of the most experienced 
military leaders and his lack of interest in the development of suitable means 
of communication. The front commands were not up to their tasks; the fronts, 
therefore, had to be reduced in size and their number increased. In December 
1941, instead of the earlier five, there now existed nine active Fronts: Karelian 
Front, Leningrad Front, Volkhov Front, North-west Front, Kalinin Front, 
Western Front, South-west Front, Southern Front, and Transcaucasus Front. 
In July 1 94 1 the lack of senior officers and communications equipment and the 
heavy losses of artillery pieces and engineering material were major reasons for 
the abolition of the rifle corps as intermediate command levels between armies 
and divisions. This, however, did not overcome the difficulties in the com- 
munication field." Most of the rifle divisions were thenceforth placed directly 

" Peresypkin, 'Vojska svjazi', 36ff.; id., 'Svjaz' General'nogo staba', 19 It. 
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under the armies, whose number was simultaneously increased. A beginning 
was also made in the process of considerably reducing the combat strength of 
rifle divisions; the personnel and material ithereby released served to establish 
new units. The mechanized corps, set up as recently as July \ 94 o on the basis 
of the lessons of the German campaign in France, had similarly to be abol- 
ished to facilitate command' .and also because of a lack of tanks and motor- 
vehicles. In their place armoured divisions with a reduced number of tanks 
were established, as well as armoured brigades and tank battalions To in- 
crease the manoeuvrability of the Soviet forces a large number of smaller 
cavalry divisions were set up, even though the disadvantages of cavalry forma- 
tions in modern war were being fully realized. The rapid advance of the 
German forces into the interior of the country urgently demanded an inten- 
sified construction of fortifications and defensive positions. To this end no 
fewer than nine independent engineering armies were created by the end of 
the year under the new Chief Directorate for Defence Construction. In the big 
ernes, such as Moscow, Leningrad, Smolensk, Kiev, Odessa, and Sevastopol, 
detachments composed of civilians were created under the old title of 
narodnoe opolchenie' [People's Army, used in 181 2). 

Apart from the reorganization of the So viet fighting forces, Headquarters 
turned its particular attention to efforts to replace the enormous losses suf- 
fered at the front by raising immediate strategic reserves in the interior of the 
country. Under the mobilization decree of the Supreme Soviet Praesidium of 
22 June 1 94 1 all persons of the 1905-18 classes liable for active service were 
called to the colours m the military districts— with the exception of the Central 
Asian, the Trans-Baikal, and the Far Eastern Military Districts. All male 
Soviet citizens from 16 to 50 who were not yet called up were, under special 
resolutions of the State Committee for Defence, obliged to undergo 
premiiitary training; this was to ensure a sufficient pool of military man- 
power.^ Although there was probably a sufficient supply of men fit for active 
service, a painful shortage of qualified officers soon emerged. This was only 
partly mitigated by the call-up of 65,000 reserve officers. In order to meet the 
vast officer requirements of the Red Army and the Red Fleet, the training 
period in the military academies and officers' schools had to be cut drastically 
The state of training, especially of subalterns, many of whom had only at- 
tended three or four months of improvised courses, soon turned out to be 
inadequate. Even though the establishment of new units was causing great 
difficulties because of the continuing shortage of officers, it was nevertheless 
possible, between 22 June and 31 December 194 1, to raise no fewer than 286 
new rifle divisions (including 24 'People's Army' divisions), 22 further rifle 
divisions formed from other service branches, 159 rifle brigades, and a large 
number of artillery regiments, independent armoured brigades, and tank 
battalions. During that period some of the forces— altogether 97 divisions- 
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were also withdrawn from heartland military districts, the Far East, 
Transcaucasia, and Central Asia and transferred to the European theatre of 
war. The newly established units, and those brought in from the eastern and 
southern parts of the USSR, were intended primarily to shore up the tottering 
front lines, build up deeply echeloned defences along the threatened sectors, 
and create some reserves for counter-attacks (at that time still limited). Simul- 
taneously, Headquarters began, under conditions of greatest secrecy in the 
interior of the country, to establish reserve armies which, at the right time, 
would launch a counter-offensive. This was entirely in line with the demands 
made in the past by Tukhachevskiy and others. 25 The Headquarters reserves 
also included cannon and howitzer regiments, anti-tank regiments formed to 
replace the cumbersome anti-tank brigades, guards mortar regiments and 
battalions, communication troops, and other specialized units and indepen- 
dent detachments. These reserves partly consisted of forces which, like the 
artillery regiments of the dissolved corps, had been eliminated from the front- 
line troops. Bomber and fighter units also had their fleets of aircraft reduced, 
to allow the forces thus freed to be used for independent missions. The 
immediate formation of extensive strategic reserves 16 regardless of the difficult 
situation at the fronts certainly testifies to the far-sightedness of Headquarters 
and was to bear fruit even before the end of the year. 

3. The 'Fatherland War': Fight against Disintegration 
Mobilization of Material and Manpower Reserves 

On 22 June 1941 there occurred more than the immediate break-up of cohe- 
sion between the Soviet forces deployed on the country's western frontier. The 
accepted theory of war, according to which the sole task of the forces of the 
Red Army was to attack a potential aggressor and, after the annihilation of the 
enemy forces, carry the war into the territory of the opponent, had also been 
completely discredited. Soon after the opening of the German attack, Red 
Army officers and headquarter staffs at all levels, up to the command agencies 
of the general staff and the People's Commissariat for Defence, were in a state 
of almost total disruption. 27 As for the troops which had to stand up to the 
assault of the enemy, there were countless instances of stubborn resistance and 
self-sacrificing gallantry. The Germans soon discovered that they were facing 
a different adversary from the kind they had met in earlier campaigns. The 
overwhelming impression during the first few weeks and months of the war, 
however, was not so much of the combat performance of the individual Soviet 
soldier as of a determination which acquired colossal scale. For years the main 
emphasis in the political training of every Red Army man had been on turning 
him into 'a fighter boundlessly devoted to his socialist homeland', on injecting 
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him with a 'sense of high responsibility ... for the task entrusted to him in the 
defence of his socialist homeland', 'Soviet patriotism', 'high morale, outstand- 
ing perseverance, valour, and heroism'. Every Soviet soldier had been condi- 
tioned, in fulftment of his 'sacred duty to defend his socialist fatherland', to 
fight to the last round, to his last drop of blood. !S He had to be victorious or 
die, there was no intermediate. Even Red Army men no longer fit for combat 
were forbidden, by Article 58 of the Criminal Code (Ugolovnyj kodeks) of the 
RSFSR and by other regulations for service within the country, to let them- 
selves be taken prisoner by the enemy. 2 ' Being taken prisoner always counted 
as desertion and treason; the Red Army was the only force in the world which 
had made such action severely punishable. Thus, after the Soviet-Finnish war 
of 1939-40 all Red Army men who had fallen into enemy hands were, on their 
return from captivity, deported under strict guard and were never seen again. 
After the Second World War all Red Army military personnel who had been 
prisoners of war in Germany were similarly regarded as enemies of the people 
and traitors to their country, regardless of whether they had gone into captivity 
of their own free will or, like Major Gavrilov, the defender of the citadel of 
Brest, fallen into enemy hands severely wounded and incapable of combat. All 
of them without exception disappeared in concentration camps after the war 
or underwent serious harassment. 1 " As the Soviet state found it impossible to 
accept that Revolutionary soldiers of the Workers' and Peasants' Red Army 
would surrender to the class enemy, the Soviet government as early as 1917 no 
longer regarded itself as a signatory of the Hague Convention on Land 
Warfare, and in 1929 refused to sign the Geneva Convention for the Protec- 
tion of Prionsers of War. As a matter of principle it took no interest in the fate 
of its servicemen in enemy hands; indeed there is evidence that it not only 
omitted to do anything that might have alleviated the situation of these 
prisoners, but whenever possible endeavoured, through agents in the POW 
camps, to make their lot even harder by provoking reprisals by the detaining 
power.- 1 ' 

It is against the background of this fundamental attitude to its prisoners of 
war that the Soviet government's note of 17 July 1941 should be viewed. In 
that note it announced that, on condition of reciprocity, it would consider 
itself bound by the rules of the Hague Convention. But what interest could the 
Soviet government have had in ensuring the protection and privileges of 
the 1907 Hague Convention for Soviet servicemen in enemy captivity when, at 
the same time, it had given orders that they were to be 'annihilated with all 
means' as 'deserters' and 'traitors'. As Tolstoy correctly observes, 'this "offer" 
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was patently a blind'. This is, further confirmed by the fact that the Soviet 
government refused to implement the most important provision of that con- 
vention and, despite repeated demands both from the International Red Cross 
and the Axis powers, as well as from the Western powers, never reverted to the 
issue. Red Cross representatives, who ceaselessly tried to visit Moscow in 
person to clear up assumed differences of opinion, were, regardless of their 
distinguished supporters, invariably refused entry." 

To judge by official records, the fighting forces of the Soviet Union at the 
beginning of the German-Soviet war were imbued with self-confidence and 
regarded themselves as invincible. The myth of the unshakeable morale of the 
Soviet warriors and their invincibility later continued to be a solid component 
of Soviet historiography of the 'Great Fatherland War'. 'The forces of the Red 
Army and Fleet', a history of the armed forces published on their fiftieth 
anniversary still maintained, 'were tempered like steel in a moral and political 
respect, and boundlessly devoted to their socialist homeland.'** In actual fact, 
despite all political indoctrination and the threat of punishment, millions of 
Red Army men, including members of the Communist Party, ceased to resist 
even during the first few months of the war. The officers, political officials, and 
troops of the Red Army, manoeuvred as they had been by their leaders into a 
hopeless situation, swept into the vortex of disorganized retreat, and, worn 
down in battles of encirclement, frequently no longer thought of resistance but 
surrendered in vast numbers. 

That, given the Soviet doctrine, was a monstrous occurrence. It triggered 
special measures on the part of the Soviet leadership, which — though largely 
passed over in silence in the Soviet literature — call for discussion in detail. 
Papers captured by the German troops throw light on the Soviet reaction. An 
eloquent document in this respect is Order No. 001919, issued on 16 July 1941 
by Supreme Command Headquarters and signed by Stalin, as People's Com- 
missar for the Defence of the USSR, and Marshal Shaposhntkov, chief of the 
Red Army General Staff. 14 This stated: 'On all fronts there are numerous 
elements which actually run up to meet the enemy, and on the first contact 
throw down their weapons, drawing others with them . . . white the number of 

31 Tolstoy, Victims of Yalta, 33 ff., 438; Hoffmann, Wiasww-Armee, 135 ff. The assertion by 
Streit, Kerne Kameraden, 225 ff., that the Soviet government had genuinely tried to make the 
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of Stalinism. The fact that the Soviet government was never really interested in keeping to the 
conventions on prisoners of war is unambiguously proved by the Rapport du Comili Internationa! 
de la Croix-Rouge, i. 419-53 (esp. pp. 422-3, 436, 440-3, 446-8, 453). See also Dallin, German 
Rule, 420. This fact cannot be expunged by the quotation of German documents which have long 
been known. For a total misinterpretation of the Soviet Note of 17 July 1941 see also Jacobsen, 
'Kommissarbefehl', [92-3, and Streim, Die Behandlung sozojetischer Kriegsgefangener, 33-4. See 
also Harriman to Byrnes, 1 1 June 1945, FRUS (1945), v. 7097. 
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steadfast commanders and commissars is not very great.' Order No 01 16 of 
the Political Directorate of the North-west Front, of 20 July 1941,15 drew 
attention to a directive issued on 15 July by Stalin and the head of the Political 
Chief Directorate of the Red Army, Army Commissar (tst rank) Mekhlis, to 
the effect that 'among the persons called up in the western regions of the 
Ukraine and Belorussia, as well as among the persons called up in Moldavia, 
the Bukovina, and the Baltic regions, a large number of traitors has been found 
to exist.' This was confirmed also by the testimony of General Romanov, the 
captured commander of 172nd Rifle Divisions" 

Particularly alarming was the fact that the collapse of morale was evident 
even among political activists or the Communists in the forces. Directive No 
81 of Army Commissar Mekhlis, dated 15 July 194, ,37 contained the following 
passage 

Many members of the political agencies and deputies of commanding officers prefer to 
lounge about at headquarters, rarely visit their units, scarcely attempt to combat 
instances of unsatisfactory organization, confusion, panic, and indiscipline, or fight the 
cnminal deehne in vigilance. Not infrequently members of the Communist Party and 
the Komsomol [Communist Youth Organization] fail to provide examples of steadfast- 
ness in battle or to take steps against panic-mongers, cowards, or deserters. 

Marshal of the Soviet Union Budennyy, GOC Troops of the South-western 
Direction, similarly stated in his Order No. 5 of 16 July 1941 that it had 
'frequently' happened 'that commanding officers and political functionaries 
are forgetting their sacred duty towards the fatherland and vilely breaking their 
oath'. The practical effects of the demoralization of the forces is revealed also 
m documents from the South-west Front, consisting of Fifth, Thirty-seventh, 
Twenty-sixth, Thirty-eighth, and Fortieth Armies. According to a statement 
of losses compiled by Major-General Tupikov, Head of the Chief Directorate 
for the Raising and Replenishment of Red Army Troops,** the South-west 
Front reported 726 soldiers taken prisoner between 22 June and 31 August 
194 1 • A further 80,205, however, were recorded as missing in action— in other 
words they too had been separated from their units and had, for the most part, 
fallen into German hands. It is significant that, in addition to those losses and 
the figures of men killed, wounded, and sick, there were 14,593 men reported 
missing 'for other reasons'. It would probably be correct to assume that these 
soldiers had been shot or at least arrested by the blocking units set up in the 
meantime or by NKVD troops. During the same period the troops of the 
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South-west Front captured only 62 German officers and 626 NCOs and men. 
The 'Order to the Troops of the South-west Front', No. 41," signed by 
Colonel-General Kirponos, GOC South-west Front, by Major-General 
Tupikov, its chief of staff, and by Member of the War Council Burmistenko, 
complained that officers and commissars did not act with appropriate severity 
in the 'shameful instances of desertion or absence without leave from their 
units*. During the period 10-20 August 1941 the 289th Rifle Division alone 
reported 76.9 per cent of its personnel missing; in 264th Rifle Division the 
figure was 74.6 per cent, and in 160th Rifle Division 70.2 per cent. 'Even more 
alarming' was the fact that among those missing from 289th and 227th Rifle 
Divisions were 189 and 50 officers respectively. According to a report by the 
commander of the NKVD troops in the rear area of the South-west Front, 40 
18,156 men of Fifth Army, 7,376 men of Twenty-sixth Army (including 31 
senior and 224 other officers), 968 men of Thirty-seventh Army (including 36 
officers), 796 men of Thirty-eighth Army, and 513 men of Sixth Army (includ- 
ing 1 senior and 21 other officers) were 'detained' between 5 July and 1 
September 1941. Report No. 00134 of the War Council of Lieutenant-General 
Kostenko's Twenty-sixth Army, dated 16 September 1941 and addressed to 
the War Council of the South-west Front/ 1 similarly referred to dispropor- 
tionate losses 'not justified by combat operations' in its 301st Rifle Division; 
these were due to 'runaways', 'deserters', and 'traitors to the fatherland'. 
Among men whose homes were on the western side of the Dnieper there had 
been a downright 'mass mood imbued with a wish not to fight but ... to run 
off home. The same mood was observed also among some ... of the reserve 
officers.' Although Colonel Sokolov, the divisional commander, and Regi- 
mental Commissar Nikolaev, the divisional commissar, had been given a 'final 
warning', and although a number of unit commanders, officers, and commis- 
sars had been executed by firing-squad or otherwise punished, the War Coun- 
cil found itself compelled to report that, because of the collapse of the men's 
morale, the division was 'not fit for action at the present moment'. 

In order to stem this spreading disintegration, which was threatening to 
paralyse the striking power of the Red Army, an attempt was made to intensify 
political propaganda through a reorganization of the party-political apparatus 
in the forces. As was first done on 8 May 1937, at the time of the great purge, 
a separation of command was introduced. To this end the military command 
posts, i.e. the unit commanders at all levels, were stripped of their political 
duties and the entire party-political guidance of the forces placed in the hands 
of war commissars, reintroduced into the Red Army on 16 July 1941 and into 
the Soviet navy on 20 July 1941. In all corps, divisions, regiments, staffs, 
military training establishments, and other armed-forces institutions the war 
commissars, abolished as recently as 12 August 1940, were reintroduced, and 
in all companies, batteries, and squadrons political guides, were reintroduced 

y Ibid., fo. 220. 10 Report of the commander of NKVD troops, ibid., fo. 221. 
" Ibid., fo. 223. 
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with the same functions. There were war commissars also in the technical 
sections of tank battalions and artillery battalions, and in the battalions of rifle 
divisions from December f 94 i. Although the Soviet interpretation of this 
reorganization of the Party apparatus describes it as 'an extraordinary measure 
made necessary by specific and complex circumstances', it firmly disputes that 
it was due to any kind of 'mistrust of the officers in the forces'.*' The demand 
for amicable co-operation between unit commander and commissar in 
strengthening the combat capacity of <he troops' did not, however, prevent 
numerous difficulties from arising-as indeed had been the case between 1017 
and 1940.* Even though 'any supervision of the unit commanders' activities 
by the commissars, as practised during the period of foreign military interven- 
uon and the civil war, [was to be] totally ruled out', the work of the commis- 
sars and pohtruks [political-guidance officers], in line with Lenin's demands 
was bound to amount in practice to supervision. In point of fact, a divisional 
commander could not, even in operational and tactical matters, make a 
decision on his own. Orders by a unit commander not countersigned by a 
commissar-who represented the 'Party and government within the Red 
Army -were invalid. Orders by a commissar, on the other hand, were valid 
even without the counter-signature of the unit commander and had to be 
obeyed. Alongside the commissar, the head of the Special NKVD Detachment 
also enjoyed unlimited authority. He was entitled to be present at all official 
discussions and have access to all files, he had his confidants everywhere, and 
he could detain any officer-including the divisional commander-^r soldier 
and order him to be shot « 'The NKVD is a terrible body which can destroy 
any of us at any moment,' declared General Muzychenko, GOC Sixth Army 
captured near Uman." This also explains the statement made under interrog- 
ation by Lieutenant-General Lukin, the captured GOC Nineteenth Army, 
who, on the basis of his personal experience, stated than an army commander 
was no longer capable 'of any independent step. He is surrounded by commis- 
sars, narks, and his War Council . . . Even generals are spied upon by narks, 
the regimental commanders too, etc' If any proof were needed that the real 
reason for the reorganization of the Red Army was mistrust, then this is 
supplied by the text of the orders of the People's Commissar for Defence and 

" Petrov, Stroitel'swo pclitorgoitov, 288. 
BA-MA G RH N >9 r H/, F s eindnaCh " Chtt:n lAGp " N °" h ' enemy intelli e en «]> « Aug.~ 7 Oct. ,939, 

Rifc^T^oif Ic e /AON SenerS } IVa " N '^r Ch KOn ° nOV ' mai ° r —"ding 436* 
Kine Kegt. . , , AOK 4, Ic/AO No. 549/41 ge h., 6 Sept. [941, BA-MA RH 22/271 The Soecia! 

Detachments of the NKVD were formed in mid-July ,94. from ,he agencies of n „ itaty counte 
VJ?Z? St r /r P ' e S , 9™™" f - Defend (o-gany voennoj t£ 
mportance of the Special Detachments was reflected also in the ranks of their personnel Thus a 
"T > f tC SeCUrity <e° sbez °P as "™«> corresponded to a captain, a se^r Ueu enVnt of 
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other senior command authorities, as well as by the fact that it was necessary 
to take the most severe reprisals against military commanders all the way up to 
general officers commanding armies. 

The re-establishment of the Institute of War Commissars and Political 
Guides and, on 17 July 1941, the simultaneous reorganization of the former 
Chief Directorate for Political Propaganda into a Political Chief Directorate of 
the Workers' and Peasants' Red Army under Mekhlis, the creation of Political 
Directorates at front level, and of Political Departments at army, corps, and 
divisional level, gave rise to the development of 'mass political propaganda' by 
way of talks, lectures, lessons, and 'meetings' in the units. This, however, was 
only one aspect of the programme for the consolidation of the fighting morale 
of the Red Army. Another aspect was the Draconian severity, which it was 
hoped would have a deterrent effect. In his speech of 3 July 194 1 Stalin had 
proclaimed a 'merciless fight' against all 'disorganizes of the hinterland, 
deserters, panic-mongers, and disseminators of rumours'.' 6 This was followed 
by a whole string of orders and directives implementing his demands. Marshal 
of the Soviet Union Budennyy, for instance, in his Order No. 5 of 16 July 
demanded that such elements be 'liquidated on the spot ... To settle accounts 
with cowards, panic-mongers, and deserters and to restore discipline is our 
most sacred duty.' 

The directive of Stalin and Mekhlis dated 15 July 1941 (see above at n. 35) 
ordered that all units should be purged of unreliable elements. Particular 
distrust was henceforth focused on those Soviet 'officers, political guides, and 
Red Army men' whose units had been encircled and routed at the front and 
who, instead of taking advantage of the situation and allowing themselves to 
be taken prisoner, had fought their way back to their own forces from behind 
enemy lines, often exposed to hardship and danger. In order to prevent 'spies 
and White Guardists penetrating into command personnel escaping from 
some encirclement', these men were subjected to strict checks by the Special 
Detachments of the NKVD. According to Major-General Grigorenko,'" these 
'encirclees' were 'welcomed with an execution order ... by way of settling 
accounts with the traitors who had opened the front to the enemy': 

Those shot included soldiers and officers, members of the supply services, infantry- 
men, airmen who had lost their machines, tank crews who had miraculously saved 
themselves from their blazing tanks, and gunners who had personally dragged their 
already useless artillery pieces without ammunition for hundreds of kilometres And 
the following day those who shot them dead might find themselves in an enemy pocket 
and could expect the same fate as the men they executed the day before. 

Only the absence of a cohesive front and the collapse of systematic leadership, 
according to Grigorenko, had saved 'hundreds of thousands' from senseless 
mass extermination. To support the NKVD troops in the performance of such 



<* Stalin, Grojkr Vaterldndischer Krieg, io, 12. 
" Nekritsch and Grigorenko, GenickschujB, 280. 
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tasks, Order No. 001919 of Supreme Command Headquarters, dated 16 July 
1941, envisaged the establishment within each division of so-called blocking 
detachments of especially reliable officers, political officials, and soldiers in 
battahon strength.* The blocking detachments were employed in the rear of 
the dmsions, roughly along the line of the artillery positions, with orders to 
prevent by force of arms any unauthorized retreat of front-line troops and to 
shoot all cowards and deserters trying to escape from the battle. On 14 July 
1 94 1 Headquarters had, moreover, notified all generals commanding the 
fronts, as well as all officers, political officials, and troops, that loss of a weapon 
on the battlefield represented a serious violation of the military oath and would 
be punished accodingly. 

Mistrust^ combined with an attempt to conceal the real reasons and his 
own responsibility for the collapse of the fronts, had induced Stalin ever since 
early July 1941 to make an example of the Western Front, encircled at 
Bialystok and Minsk and by then largely shattered. On his instruction Army 
General Pavlov, GOC western Front, together with General Klimovskikh, its 
chief of staff, General Semenov, chief of the operations department, General 
Grigoryev, commanding the communications troops, General Klich, the artil- 
lery commander, and other generals on the staff of the front, were tried by 
court martial, sentenced to death, and shot.*" It seems that Zhukov, chief of 
the Red Army General Staff, who had a share in the responsibility for the 
desolate situation of the Western Front, was not entirely unconnected with 
this. Elsewhere too senior field officers were 'accused of treason and physically 
hquidated's' because of alleged mistakes 'which sometimes were not even 
matters within their power'. This applied Major-General Korobkov, GOC 
Fourth Army of the Western Front, Major-General Kosobutskiy, command- 
ing the 4 1 st Rifle Corps of the North-west Front, Major-General Selikhov, 
commanding 60th Mountain Rifle Division of the Southern Front, Major- 
General Galaktionov, commanding 30th Rifle Division, and other senior 
officers." Lieutenant-General Rychagov, Head of the Chief Directorate of the 
Red Army Air Forces, was shot because, quite unjustly he was held solely 
responsible for the heavy losses of aircraft at the beginning of the war.« The 
reprisals, initially still somewhat arbitrary, were given a solid basis by Order 
No. 270 of Supreme Command Headquarters, dated 16 August 1941," which 
was notified down to company level and equivalent units, and read out to all 

<* On the establishment of blocking detachments in the divisions see Order to Nineteenth Array 

Troops No. 04/00378, 15 Sept. 194), BA-MA RW 4/v. -529. 

« Steraenko, General'nyj Slab, i. 31. so Zhukov," Reminiscence,, 260 

»_G*ch«J,u des Gwjkr, Vaierlandischen Kriegcs, ii. 57. This statement is missing from the 

original Russian text: Isionja Velikoj Oteiestvennoj vojny, ii 50 

™-i?T" ^ D ~ ellun S d " bis '94' eerangenen, gefallenen und erschossenen 

sow,et*chen Generate [Names and posts of Soviet generals captured, killed in action, or executed 
up to Oct. 1041], OKH/Frerode Heere Ost, BA-MA H 3/152. 
" Conquest, Great Terror, 489. 

« Order ofSupreme Command Headquarters of the Red Army No. 270, 16 Aug 1041 BA-MA 
H-3/152; Buchbeoder, Das tdnende Erz, 295-6. 
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Red Army servicemen. This fateful document, signed by Stalin in his capacity 
of Chairman of the Stare Defence Committee, by Molotov as his deputy) and 
by Marshals of the Soviet Union Budennyyj Voroshilov, Timoshenko, 
Shaposhnikov, and Army General Zhukov deserves special attention as an 
indication of the thinking and methods of the Soviet leadership. In it Lieuten- 
ant-General Kachalov, GOC Twenty-eighth Army of the Western Front, 
Lieutenant-General Ponedelin, GOC Twelfth Army of the South-west Front, 
and Major-General Kirillov, commanding the 13 th Rifle Corps, were branded 
cowards, renegades, and criminals for having been encircled by the Germans 
and, together with some of their troops, taken prisoner. As for Lieutenant- 
General Kachalov, there was not the slightest doubt in Moscow that he had in 
fact been killed in action near Roslavl. His memory was merely besmirched for 
the sake of political capital. 55 The members of the War Council, the political 
officers, and the members of the Special NKVD Detachments, who had made 
no attempt to prevent the capture of the commanding officers or their units, 
were themselves accused of 'despicable cowardice' for 'displaying unallowed 
dejection'. An end was to be put to such a state of affairs: all 'cowards and 
deserters' were to be liquidated in future. All members of the Red Army were 
once more enjoined to 'fight self-sacrificingly to the last possible moment' in 
all conditions, and especially in encirclement; 'officers and political officials 
ripping off their insignia of rank in battle and escaping to the rear, or surren- 
dering to the enemy' were to be 'shot on the spot' as 'wicked deserters' and 
'traitors to the fatherland'. Henceforward superiors had to watch their subor- 
dinates closely, and subordinates their superiors; every one of them was 
obliged 'to liquidate by every means on the ground or from the air' any Soviet 
servicemen who preferred going into captivity. There was no shrinking even 
from the most extreme measures in the struggle against disintegration: this 
was made clear by Order No. 270, which threatened to hold culprits' families 
responsible. Accordingly, the families of officers and politicalofficials who had 
become prisoners of war were to be arrested as 'next-of-kin of deserters'; 
families of Red Army men in captivity were to lose all state support or 
assistance. The rigorous manner in which these rules were applied is shown 
by Order No. 0098 of 5 October 1941, addressed to the troops of the 
Leningrad Front. 56 Basing itself on Article 58, section 1, of the Penal Code of 
the RSFSR, it threatened Red Army men that, if they went into enemy 
captivity, the members of their families would be arrested and handed over to 
the courts. Application of the principle of family liability emerges also 
from captured documents of the Chief Military Prosecutor's Office of the 
USSR.st 

Despite the Draconian countermeasures, there was no stopping a further 
growth in the number of prisoners of war. In the encirclement battles of 

3S Lewytzkyj, Die rote Inquisition, 195-6. 56 BA-MA H 3/152. 

" Glavnaja Voennaja Prokuratura (Voennyi jurist 1. ranga Vraskoj) to Voennomu Prokuratoru 
54 Armii No. 08683, 15 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RW ilv. 158, fos. noff. 
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Bialystok, Minsk, Smolensk, Uman, Kiev, Bryansk, and Vyazma alone, i.e. up 
to 18 October 1941, some 2,053,000 Soviet soldiers had been taken prisoner. 
Altogether, some 1.5 million Red Army men had surrendered by mid-August 
1 94 1, and over 3 million by mid-October 1941 — almost ten times the figure of 
378,000 men missing in action admitted by Stalin in his speech on 6 November 
1 94 1, on the eve of the twenty-fourth anniversary of the October Revolution. 5 * 
By the end of 194 1 some 3.8 million Soviet servicemen had fallen into German 
hands, 59 and by the end of the war the total was approximately 5.25 million, an 
order of magnitude indirectly confirmed by the Party daily Pravda.^ Even as 
late as 1944-45 one ' n every sixteen Soviet prisoners of war was a deserter, 
whereas during the same period 4,692 American, British, or French soldiers 
had to be captured before a single deserter was found. In other words, there 
were 330 Soviet deserters to every one deserter from the armies of the Western 
powers. As for the German side, in December 1 941 it was an 'extremely rare' 
event, specially mentioned by Marshal of the Soviet Union Yeremenko, 6 ' that 
the German Lieutenant Konrad with remnants of his company laid down his 
arms in a hopeless situation and let himself be taken prisoner. Even that 
instance was thought to be a sign of a decline of morale among the German 
troops. The vast number of Soviet servicemen who, in violation of their 
military duty vis-a-vis the Soviet regime, went into German captivity or 
deserted to the Germans cannot be explained by any concatenation of acci- 
dents. It is equally impossible to label 3.8 million generals, officers, political 
officials, and Red Army soldiers as criminals and traitors. The sheer order of 
magnitude suggests that there must have been deeper, undoubtedly political, 
reasons. That there was widespread irritation and dissatisfaction with the 
regime at the time of the German attack on the Soviet Union was confirmed 
by the attitude of the civilian population in the parts of the country occupied 
by German troops. It was, of course, hardly surprising that the overwhelming 
majority of the population in the recently annexed Baltic States, as well as in 
the Polish and Romanian territories, continued to feel bitter hostility towards 
their new government. In those areas the German troops were generally 
welcomed, and many inhabitants spontaneously offered them their assistance. 
According to official German estimates, about 75 per cent of Baits and 
Ukrainians 'sincerely' welcomed the Wehrmacht 'as liberators'.'' 1 In the old 
Soviet regions the mood was admittedly more reserved, and there was also, as 
a rule, a difference between the friendlier rural inhabitants and the rather more 
pro-Soviet urban population. On the whole, however, the German forces not 
infrequently met with a benevolent welcome even in the old areas of the Soviet 
Union, while by contrast the civilian population — as Major Shabalin, Head of 
the Special Detachment of the NKVD with Fiftieth Army, confided to his 

Stalin, Grofier Vaterldndischer Krieg 1 9. 
5» Dallin, German Rule, 69, 4IO-1 1; Muller, Wehrmacht und Okkupacion, 177. 

Pravda, 24 Mar. 1969; on the following sec Hoffmann, Vflmstm-Armee, 131. 
"' Eremenko, 'Nastuplenie', 69. " ! Buchbender, Das t&nende Erz, 264. 
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diary on 12 October 1941*3— at times was 'not very friendly' to Russian 
military personnel: 'This will have to be remembered!' A person familiar with 
the situation, Herwarth von Bittenfeld — formerly legation secretary at the 
German embassy in Moscow, adjutant during the war to the General of 
Volunteer Formations, and later ambassador, state secretary, and head of the 
office of the Federal President— summed up these phenomena as follows: 64 

At the beginning of the eastern campaign the German troops were hailed as liberators 
by the majority of the Soviet population. The Soviet citizens were in no way afraid of 
the Germans. The inhabitants remained in their villages and towns, making no attempt 
to escape from the German invaders. Efforts by the Soviet administration to evacuate 
the population from areas threatened by the Germans were disregarded, and they 
mostly ended in failure . . . Orders by the Soviet government to destroy the harvest and 
all stores were disobeyed. The peasants did all they could to prevent their cattle being 
driven away. Stalin's order to leave the occupied territories to the Germans as scorched 
earth were regarded as an act of desperation which only served to intensify hatred of the 
dictator. 

But even if the local population, as occasionally happened, displayed no more 
than a passive attitude, this still ran counter to the official doctrine. After all, 
there was the unassailable principle that Soviet society represented a 'moral 
and political unity', that the nations of the Soviet Union were linked to one 
another in 'unbreakable friendship', that every Soviet citizen was inspired by 
'self-sacrificing patriotism', and that the 'entire Soviet people' was rallying in 
'boundless devotion' to the Communist Party. 

This instability of domestic conditions in the Soviet Union, as reflected in 
the behaviour of a large part of Red Army troops and civilians vis-a-vis the 
German invaders, has its explanation in the public's experience of Soviet rule 
during the Stalin era. Forcible collectivization of agriculture, with its concomi- 
tant features of artificially created famines and reprisals, in the course of which 
millions of farmers denounced as 'kulaks' [wealthy peasants] were driven into 
misery or, as Stalin stated to Churchill in 1941, 'beaten to death', ruthless 
industrialization, the paranoia of the great purge, and the ubiquitous system of 
the NKVD and the concentration camps— all these had left deep scars on the 
public's memory. Scarcely a family was left untouched."* Given that basic 
attitude, there was little doubt — even in the sceptical judgement of Dallin** — 
that 'a skilful effort to win over the population, civilian or military, to oppose 
the Soviet regime, could have yielded substantial, and during the first months 
of the war perhaps decisive, results'. There is evidence that, at the beginning 
of the war, Stalin feared nothing more than the establishment of a Russian 

" Diary of NKVD Maj. Shabalin, Head of the Special NKVD Detachment with the Fiftieth 
Army, BA-MA RH [9 II/125. 
*• Herwarth von Bittenfeld, Russian Volunteers, 1 (privately owned). 
** Lewytzkyj, Die rote Inquisition, 1 1 1 ff, 

M Dallin, German Rule, 65; see also on the following passages Chol'mston-Smyslovskij, 
Izbrannye stat'i, 16-40. 
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exceedingly large number of Soviet soldiers — those who had not been pre- 
pared to fight to the last drop of blood 'for the Soviet homeland, the Party and 
government, and for Comrade Stalin', i.e. potential allies of Germany — 
perished from starvation, epidemics, or brutality in German captivity 7 ' soon 
became common knowledge on the Soviet side. Regardless of how the indi- 
vidual soldier felt about Stalin, it once more stiffened the Red Army. The 
damage thus done to the reputation of the Germans was never entirely 
undone, even after the spring of 1942, when conditions in the POW camps 
began to improve, or after 1943, when they became tolerable and a start had 
long been made on building golden bridges for the political officials of the Red 
Army. 

The Soviet government showed some skill in filling the political vacuum and 
exploiting the Germans' mistakes for their own purposes. A simple but effec- 
tive mass campaign was launched on a vast scale, designed to make the public 
forget their antagonism and rouse the nations of the Soviet Union, and every 

" The frivolous manner in which figures are manipulated in this context is exemplified by 
Jacobsen, 'Kommissarbefehl', 197, 279, and Streit, Kane Kameraden, to, 105, who speak of 5.7 
million prisoners of war and 3.3 million dead, of whom, according to Streit, about 600,000 had 
been shot. By contrast, Streim, deputy head of the Central Office of the Land Justice Administra- 
tion in Ludwigsburg, in his book Die Behandlung sowjetiseher Kriegsgefangener, 244 ft"., evidently on 
the strength of more accurate information, arrives at the conclusion that of roughly 5.3 million 'at 
least 2,530,000 Soviet prisoners of war* had died, including 140,000 who lost their lives through 
separation measures. A critical analysis of the original documents unknown to these authors, and 
of other data and factors, leads one to the result that of exactly 5,245,882 prisoners of war some 
2 million had died of starvation and epidemics by the spring of 1 942. A few tens of thousands were 
probably executed by the SD, but no precise statement is possible on this point. Roschmann 
actually mentions only 1,680,000 deaths. 

The original document 'Nachweisung des Verbleibs der sowjetischen Kriegsgefangenen nach 
dem Stand vom 1.5.1941' [Record of whereabouts of Soviet prisoners of war, as of 1 May 1941], 
Kriegsgef. Org. (Id), BA-MA RH 2/v. 2623, is reproduced by Jacobsen, 'Kommissarbefehl', 279, 
as document No. 42 with disfiguring changes. A difference of 280,810 between prisoners of war 
transferred to the OKW area and those actually arrived there is rendered by Jacobsen as 'perished 
in transit camps or disappeared'. The original document explains that difference by 'losses in 
transport, counting-errors, and such like'. Indeed, counting-errors probably played a significant 
part. Jacobsen explains the loss of '490,441' prisoners of war in the OKH area and '539,716 (of 
which 66,694 escapes)' in the OKW area as follows: 'Escapes, transfers, to SD (executed)'. The 
original document, however, states for the OKH area 'other losses (e.g. escapes, transfer? to SD, 
to Lw' and for the OKW area 'other losses (e.g. transfers to SD, Lw, SS)\ 

There is no mention here of 'executed'. Neither transfer to the SS, or even to the SD, can be 
simply equated with execution — especially as the entire auxiliary police ('protection squads', 
'order service', etc.) in the Reich Commissariats Ostland and Ukraine under the sole authority of 
the Reich Leader SS were largely recruited from prisoners of war. The security police and the SD 
also had their own security squads and auxiliary services, such as the S^ooo-man 'Druana' 
Brigade, the 20,000-strong Tartar formations in the Crimea, Operation Zeppelin, and others. The 
total strength of 'protection squads' under the Reich Leader SS had grown to 300,000 men in 
1942, according to Krausnick and Wilhelm, Die Truppe des Weltanschauungskrieges, i68ff. 

On the prisoner-of-war problem see also 'Monatliche Meldung uber Kriegsge- 
fangenenzugang — Februar' [Monthly report on accretion of prisoners of war — February], OKH/ 
GenStdH/GenQu, Abt. Kriegsverwaltung (Qu 4) No. II/1241/45, 23 Mar. 1945, BA-MA RH 2/v. 
2623; 'Kriegsgefangenenlage im Operationsgebiet Ost — Sowjets — Stand 1.2. 1945' [Prisoner- 
of-war situation in operations area east — Soviets — as of 1 Feb. 1945], OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, 
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Stalin, in his speech of 3 July 1941, had for the first time called a Var for the 
defence of the fathered'. This confUct was described by him not a an 
ordmary war between two armies, but as a just war by the entire 'Soviet 
people against the Hitlerites. Stalin appealed to the Soviet citizens to turn 

A^L ^7^'J n a !' ianCC With Great Britain ' the Uni *<* States of 
America, and all freedom-loving nations', into one vast war camp. All mental 
and phys.cal efforts of the Soviet nations were to be placed at the service of the 
struggle against the enemy, and the entire domestic life of the country was to 
be subordinated to the interests of the front. That which in Germany was 
attempted only after the defeat of Stalingrad, and then only half-heartedly- 
the conduct of a 'total war'-had become reality during the first few days of 
the war by the proclamation of the people's 'fatherland war'. Henceforth it was 
no longer a case of attaining the goals of international Communism, but of 
defending our freedom, our honour, our homeland'-i„ the spirit of Grand 
Duke Alexander Nevskiy, who in 1240 defeated the Swedes on the Neva and 

n»li 4 n J' °f GC T n KnightS 611 Ukfi Pei P us ' in me *P irit of Grand 
Duke Dmitriy Donskoy of Moscow, who in 1380 inflicted a crushing defeat on 
tfic Tartars under Mamay on the Field of Quails, in the spirit of Kuzma 
Mmin, the mayor of Nizhniy Novgorod, who, along with Prince Dimitriy 
Pozharskiy, organized a people's force and in 1612 drove the Poles from 
Moscow, and finally ,n the spirit of Generals Suvorov and Kutuzov, who had 
successfully fought against Napoleon's armies. The official slogan 'Workers of 
all lands, unite!', which until then had adorned every newspaper and every 
official document, was replaced by the slogan 'Death to the German occu- 
p.ers! Even the Orthodox Church became a welcome ally in this struggle The 
RedArrny U - PreSSing * ^ diSC ° minUed ' and il h ^n to bless the arms of the 
In order to unite all efforts in the service of the conduct of the war, the State 
Defence Committee (Gosudarstvennyj Komitet Oborony) was established on 
30 June 1941 under Stalin's direct control.™ Its decisions had to be uncon- 
dmonally obeyed by all Party, state, and military authorities, and by all 
citizens. Simultaneously, new people's commissariats were created, including 
a separate one for the tank industry and mortar production, as well as numer 
ous new Directorates and Committees for every conceivable area. The State 
uetence Committee, as the supreme agency of national defence, saw its 
principal task as the transformation of the Soviet economy to the requirements 
of die war. Industry, agriculture, and transport had to be entirely reorganized 
and a reAstnbuuon had to be carried out of raw materials and foodstuffs To 
that end current economic plans were suspended, and replaced by already 
prepared economic mobilization plans. These called for an immediate in- 
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crease in the production of war material, and for priority allocation of man- 
power, raw materials, and energy to the war industry. 74 However, by the time 
these plans came into force, the transfer of strategic stockpiles to the western 
frontiers of Belorussia and the Ukraine — as ordered by Stalin, Mekhlis, and 
Zhukov — had already resulted in the loss of major parts of the mobilization 
stocks." Simultaneously, by their advance the Germans also gained possession 
of territories with highly important production facilities, territories where 
before the war 58 per cent of Soviet steel, 71 per cent of pig-iron, and 57 per 
cent of rolling-mill items had been produced. German seizure of the Nikopol 
region soon resulted in the loss to the Soviets of 92 per cent of manganese 
production. In losing the Donets basin, the Rostov coalfields, and the Moscow 
coal basin the Russians lost 63 per cent of their coal extraction. Faced with 
these developments, on 4 July 1941 the State Defence Committee found itself 
compelled to order a new economic mobilization plan to be prepared, based 
predominantly on the industrial capacities of the Volga region, the Urals, 
western Siberia, Kazakhstan, and central Asia. It was intended as a matter of 
urgency to develop this 'second industrial basis' into the country's real arma- 
ments centre. 7 *" But before armaments production could be started there, it 
was necessary to reorganize and modernize the foundries in the Urals and 
western Siberia, such as those of Magnitogorsk and Kuznetsk, where high- 
quality steels, rolling-mill products, and pipes had not preciously been manu- 
factured. At the same time, new ore deposits had to be opened up and the 
necessary facilities for the extraction of manganese, molybdenum, nickel, zinc, 
etc., set up. The fuel and power industry likewise had to be put on a new basis. 
New power stations had to be built, the capacity of existing ones increased, 
and the transport network improved in every respect. This process of a 
fundamental transformation of existing industrial enterprises in the eastern 
parts of the country, combined with the opening up of new raw-material, fuel, 
and energy sources, was further complicated by the large-scale evacuation of 
industrial equipment from the western and central parts of the Soviet Union. 

In connection with the rapid advance of the German armies, Stalin, in his 
radio address of 3 July 1941, had demanded that 'all valuable assets' were to 
be 'absolutely* destroyed before they fell into enemy hands. Not only were all 
rolling-stock units, stockpiles of raw materials, and reserves of motor-fuel to 
be destroyed, but also every kilogramme of grain and every domestic animal — 
without any regard for the civilian population, who would be left behind and 
thus doomed to starvation. This was the 'scorched-earth policy' which had 
been declared to be the programme in an unpublished directive of the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party and the Council of People's 
Commissars addressed to Party and state officials on 29 June 1941. 77 In towns 
and localities threatened by the enemy destruction on the greatest possible 
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scale was carried out, provided there was still time to do so. Thus, on orders 
of the Supreme Command Headquarters, engineering squads were set up in 
Kharkov under the control of the Chief Directorate for Military Engineering 
in co-operation with the South-west Front, with the sole task of blowing up or 
mining all major buildings and houses in the region.* I n th e subsequent 
fighting for Moscow the Soviet leadership ordered all inhabited localities in 
the territory of the enemy forces 'to be totally destroyed' and the forests set on 
fire m order 'to drive the Germans out into the frost'. 

Before the destruction of the buildings, however, every effort was to be 
made to save all movable chattels, especially industrial equipment, from 
seizure by the Germans and to transfer them to the eastern regions of the 
country. This evacuation of production facilities from the western regions and 
thdr reassembly in safe areas-described as 'relocation'-is presented in 
Soviet histories of the Second World War as one of the greatest economic 
aclnevements ever, 'as a magnificent victory of the entire Soviet people and its 
Communist Party'.™ Under the direction of a special Evacuation Council, 
headed until mid-July 194 1 by Kaganovich and thereafter by Shvernik, be- 
tween July and November i 94 £, in accordance with a strict schedule, no fewer 
than 1,523 industrial enterprises were transported to the east fron the areas 
of Rostov, Kursk, Voronezh, Tula, Moscow, Kalinin, Leningrad, and 
Murmansk."" Special importance was attached to the speedy relocation of 
tractor plants, aircraft factories, enterprises for the manufacture of arms and 
ammunition, plants of non-ferrous and ferrous metallurgy, and installations of 
the chemical industry.*' Thus in the Ukraine 283, in Belorussia 109, in the 
Moscow region 498, and in the Leningrad region 92 industrial plants of 
economic importance to the Union as a whole were dismantled and trans- 
ferred. Of the 1,523 enterprises which arrived in the eastern part of the 
country, 1,360 were major armaments works. Approximately 80 per cent of the 
evacuated enterprises were directed to the Urals, western Siberia, central Asia, 
and Kazakhstan; the rest went to the central regions of the Soviet Union- 667 
to the Urals, 244 to western Siberia, 78 to eastern Siberia, 308 to central Asia 
and Kazakhstan, and 226 to the Volga region." 1 The main difficulty about this 
evacuation was the need to carry it out within a short period of time, often over 
vast distances, and occasionally under enemy action. It was impeded also by 
the shortage of transport and the overloading of the railway system; the 
relocation of the industrial plants required no fewer than 1.9 million railway 
wagons. It was not therefore surprising that the industrial equipment fre- 
quently failed to arrive at its destination on time or complete, or that it arrived 
damaged. 8 * Some evacuated equipment quickly became stuck en route, owing 
to the disorganization of the transport system; thus, the relocation increasingly 
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became a transport problem. Resumption of production at the new locations 
was initially also impeded by the lack of workshops and the necessary trans- 
port connections, inadequate supplies of fuel and power, and not least a 
shortage of skilled labour. Armaments production, having undergone an in- 
crease during the first three months of the war, dropped to a low towards the 
end of the year. 

On the whole, however, the colossal capacity of the Soviet armaments 
industry was reflected in the fact that a far greater quantity of weapons and war 
material was produced during the six war months of 194 1 than during the first 
six months of the year. In the first half of 194 1 Soviet factories had produced 
1,800 modem tanks, 3,950 aircraft, 15,600 artillery pieces and mortars, 11,000 
sub-machine-guns and machine-guns, 792,000 rifles and carbines, and 18.8 
million shells. During the second half of the year, despite the loss of highly 
important industrial regions, production amounted to 4,740 tanks, 8,000 air- 
craft, 55,500 artillery pieces and mortars, 143,000 sub-machine-guns and 
machine-guns, 1.5 million rifles and carbines, and 40.2 million shells. Anti- 
tank rifles were first produced in the second half of the year, reaching a total 
of i8,I52. 84 It should be remembered, moerover, that there was not only a 
quantitative increase in the output of tanks and aircraft, but that in the main 
new, more efficient types were being produced. The armaments industry's 
skill in increasing its output so massively is revealed even more clearly by a 
comparison of its output in 1941 and 1942. When Lieutenant-General Lukin, 
GOC Nineteenth Army, was taken prisoner by the Germans in December 
1941, he pointed out to his captors — who had some very inaccurate ideas of 
the capacity of Soviet armaments production — that Soviet industry was vir- 
tually capable of equipping an armoured brigade with 60, or even more, 
modern T-34 and KV tanks each day. In actual fact, tank production in 1942 
increased from 6,542 to 24,445, that of military aircraft from 12,516 to 21,342, 
and that of all types of artillery pieces and mortars from 71,100 to 127,092.^ If 
one considers that this production came predominantly from the country's 
second industrial base, one can form an idea of what the Soviet armaments 
industry would have been like if the capacities of the western parts of the 
country had been fully available. 

No less important to national defence than an increase in armaments output 
was an increase in agricultural production. By November 1941 the German 
troops had occupied a territory which, before the war, had produced 38 per 
cent of the Soviet Union's grain and 84 per cent of its sugar beet. Also within 
those regions were 38 per cent of all Soviet cattle and 60 per cent of pigs. 
Although major efforts had been made to evacuate at least the movable 
chattels of collective and state farms, in particular their grain-stores, livestock, 
and agricultural equipment such as tractors, from the regions threatened by 
the enemy, this transfer had only been partially successful. 86 Agricultural 
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production in 1941, compared with the preceding year, declined from 
36,446,000 to 24,298,0001. of grain, from 1,500,000 to 478,0001. of sunflower 
seeds, from I7,355>ooo to 1 ,670,000 t.of sugar beet, and from 987,0001. to 
826,000 of meat. This drop in production of foodstuffs and agricultural pro- 
duce continued in a thoroughly alarming manner in 1942. If the nutrition of 
the Red Army and the Soviet Union generally was to be ensured, then 
cropping areas in the eastern parts of the country, especially in the Volga 
region, the Urals, Siberia, central Asia, and Kazakhstan, had to be substan- 
tially extended and production increased in every respect. Moreover, this 
would have to be achieved against the background of a steady diminution of 
available manpower, farm equipment, tractors, vehicles, and motor-fuel, 
under wartime conditions and often in climatically unfavourable latitudes. 

An indispensable condition for an increase in armaments production and 
agricultural output was the mobilization of the requisite manpower— a task 
which had been embarked upon on a major scale immediately after the 
beginning of the war. A decree of 26 June 1 941 by the USSR Supreme Soviet 
Praesidium introduced a seven-day week for all persons in employment, the 
daily working hours were increased, and all kinds of leave in the Soviet Union 
were cancelled in return for financial-compensation. A decree of 26 December 
1 941 by the USSR Supreme Soviet Praesidium declared all workers and 
clerical employees in the armaments industry to be 'mobilized persons'. 8 ' It 
was now forbidden to change or leave one's place of work without authoriza- 
tion. The application of military categories to the non-military sphere was 
reflected also in the creation of mobile workers' squads and construction 
battalions. Measures were simultaneously taken to integrate women, children, 
and elderly people into the labour process on the greatest possible scale. On 23 
February 1942 a decree of the USSR Supreme Soviet Praesidium designated 
the entire urban population capable of work— men from 16 to 55, women from 

16 to 45— as mobilized for the duration of the war.*" In the countryside, form 

17 April 1942 there was compulsory labour for all males from 14 to 55 and all 
females from 14 to 50. In fact, however, even children from the age of 12 
upwards were obliged to reach a standard work norm of at least 50 work-days 
per annum. It was no longer just a case of making every fit person work, but 
of extracting from workers as much output as possible. To that end the work 
targets were raised excessively. Any mobilized person leaving his place of work 
without authorization was regarded as a 'deserter' to be tried by court martial. 
Rigorous punitive measures were to ensure fulfilment of the work norms and 
observance of work discipline.* Thus the principle of 'total war' applied in the 
Soviet Union from 194 1 as the supreme guideline of all Soviet life. This was to 
become one of the reasons for the growing strength of the Red Army and for 
its superiority over the troops of the Wehrmacht. 
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4. The Struggle for Leningrad 

By io July 1941 the attack by Army Group North across the Baltic States in a 
north-easterly direction, with the general objective of Leningrad, had made 
massive progress. The rapid success of the German troops was largely due to 
the fact that the command of the Baltic Special Military District under 
Colonel-General Kuznetsov had, by literally obeying the directives of the 
Soviet general staff, failed to put its units in a state of defence in good time.' 
After some hasty but unsuccessful counter-attacks by XII Mechanized Corps 
and elements of III Mechanized Corps near Siauliai and Kaunas, Eighth Army 
under Lieutenant-General Sobennikov had retreated to Riga and across the 
Dvina (Daugava), Twenty-seventh Army under Major-General Berzarin via 
Daugavpils to Opochka, and Eleventh Army under Lieutenant-General 
Morozov to Polotsk.' 1 An attempt by the command of the new North-west 
Front to establish a stable line of defence along the Dvina, from Riga to 
Kraslava, had failed from the very start. While Eighth Army was hurriedly 
withing towards the north and by 10 July 194 1 had been forced back to a line 
from Tartu to Parnu,* 2 preparations were made to build up a new line of 
defence along the Velikaya south of Pskov with units of Twenty-seventh Army. 
But this endeavour also failed when the Germans succeeded in capturing the 
fortified localities of Ostrov and Pskov and in crossing the river on a broad 
front. Unfulfillable demands by Headquarters, combined with marked 
shortcomings in the command of the North-west Front 93 and to some extent 
in that of its subordinate armies, had brought about a situation whereby on 
10 July 1941 Eleventh and Twenty-seventh Armies were manning a rather 
weak delaying-position in the area of the Cherekha river south-east of Lake 
Peipus. 

With the Germans having crossed the boundaries of the Leningrad region 
and gained favourable jumping-off positions for further attacks in Pskov and 
Ostrov," for the first time the danger of a strategic breakthrough towards 
Leningrad began to emerge. Leningrad, the ancient historic St Petersburg, 
was not only the second largest city of the country (after Moscow), an 
important industrial centre, and with Kronshtadt the base of the Red Banner 
Baltic Fleet, but also, as the 'cradle of the Revolution' and 'Lenin's city', of 
enormous political and ideological, as well as strategic, significance for the 
whole of the Soviet Union. Vigorous preparations were therefore put in hand 
to put the city into a state of defence and to secure its more distant and closer 
approaches by defensive lines. On orders from Supreme Command Head- 
quarters, Lieutenant-General Popov, the GOC Northern Front— which had 
not so far been involved in the fighting — had to prepare a defensive line along 
the Luga, from Narva to the south-east as far as Lake Ilmen, and to man it 
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with some of the troops of the Northern Front together with divisions of the 
newly raised Leningrad People's Army, a kind of civilian militia. Lieutenant- 
General Pyadyshev, the deputy GOC Northern Front, was appointed to the 
command of this special 'Luga Tactical Group'.* The air forces of the North- 
ern Front, under Major-General Novikov, were instructed to lend the greatest 
possible support to the operations of this group. With a view to mobilizing 
Leningrad's manpower and material reserves for the defence of the city a 
special commission was formed on 1 July 1941 under the chairmanship of 
Zhdanov, Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee; other members of this 
commission were such leading Party and government figures as Kuznetsov, 
Shtykov, Popkov, and Solovyev* The entire available civilian population, 
some 500,000 people, were henceforth enlisted for the construction of pos- 
itions which, extending to 900 kilometres, surrounded Leningrad in multiple 
echelon." Behind the outer line of defences along the Luga between 
Petrodvorets (Petergof ), Krasnogvardeysk (Gatchina), and Kolpino, a second 
line was established at the southern approaches to the city. This inner ring 
of defences extended from Avtovo-Predportovaya-Srednaya Rogatka to the 
Neva. A double line of fortifications was also established at the Karelian 
isthmus.'* 

Construction of the defensive sector along the Luga had not yet been 
completed when Armoured Group 4 , its flank covered by Sixteenth Army 
which was hanging back slightly, reached Soltsy, established a bridgehead 
further north near Luga, and, reaching out towards the north, advanced as far 
as the Kingisepp area. However, on 14 July 1 941, as the Germans threatened 
to advance beyond Soltsy and Shimsk in the direction of Novgorod, they were 
struck a fierce blow on their flank by the Soviet Eleventh Army. This caused 
a temporary crisis and necessitated a regrouping and weakening of the attack- 
ing umts. That thrust into their flank, along with the stubborn resistance on 
the Luga defensive sector, caused the offensive against Leningrad to be 
temporarily halted. Nevertheless, the situation in the city remained tense 
especially after the Finnish Karelian Army, on 10 July 1941, had gone over to 
the attack north of Lake Ladoga and pushed back the Soviet Seventh Army 
under Lieutenant-General Gorelenko almost to Petrozavodsk and Olonets 
On 3 1 July, moreover, the Twenty-third Army under General Pshennikov was 
involved in heavy fighting as a result of an offensive by the Finnish South- 
eastern Army from the Karelian isthmus. During the next few weeks the Soviet 
troops were forced to abandon Vyborg and fall back to Leningrad's outer belt 
of defences. In the course of July 1941, despite vigorous opposition, the Soviet 
Twenty-seventh and Eleventh Armies on the left wing of the North-west Front 
had been forced back beyond Dno as far as the Lovat between Staraya Russa 
and Khoim. When on 7 August the Germans reached the Gulf of Finland at 
Kunda, the Soviet Eighth Army on the right wing of the North-west Front was 
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split in two: ioth Rifle Corps took up defensive positions around Tallinn, 
while nth Rifle Corps withdrew to Narva." 

After a brief pause, on 8 August 1941 the German northern assault group 
opened its attack on Kingisepp, advancing from its bridgeheads on the Luga; 
as a result, the Soviet Eighth Army elements fighting there soon found them- 
selves in a difficult position. In spite of stubborn resistance the Soviet troops 
had to abandon Kingisepp, and on 21 August Krasnogvardeysk fell. However, 
Forty-second Army under Major-General Shcherbakov succeeded in foiling a 
German attempt to break through to Leningrad and, with the assistance of 
Eighth Army and units of the Baltic Fleet, in delaying the German advance to 
the coast. Not until the middle of September did the Germans succeed in 
reaching the Gulf of Finland near Strelna and in surrounding the remnants of 
Eighth Army in the Oranienbaum pocket. The attack of the southern assault 
group, which began on 10 August in the direction of Novgorod-Chudovo- 
Lyuban, at first also gained ground rapidly. Forty-eighth Army under Lieuten- 
ant-General Akimov (replaced since the beginning of September by 
Lieutenant-General Antonyuk) had been forced to abandon Novgorod and to 
fall back to the Malyy Volkhovets river. A surprise counter-thrust by Thirty- 
fourth Army under Major-General Kachanov and by elements of Eleventh 
Army near Staraya Russa indeed succeeded in holding up the German attack 
for a few days, but not in preventing the capture of Chudovo.'°° 

In view of the growing threat from the south-east and south-west, Marshal 
of the Soviet Union Voroshilov, at a meeting of the Party leaders of the city of 
Leningrad on 20 August 1941, considered it essential to mobilize the last forces 
and resources in order to repulse the enemy. Zhdanov demanded an enlist- 
ment of workers on the same scale as in 191 8-19. 'The enemy is at our gates,' 
he declared, 'this is a matter of life and death.' A War Council was set up for 
the defence of Leningrad under Voroshilov and Zhdanov, and a series of 
drastic defence measures were put in hand. 101 At the same time, on 23 August 
194 1, Supreme Command Headquarters considered it opportune to split the 
existing Northern Front into a Leningrad Front under Lieutenant-General 
Popov (a member of Zhdanov's War Council) and a Karelian Front under 
Lieutenant-General Frolov. Eighth, Twenty-third, and Forty-eighth Armies 
came under the new Leningrad Front. The duties of the short-lived War 
Council for the Defence of Leningrad were assumed on 30 August 1 94 1 by the 
War Council of the Leningrad Front. As a result of this restructuring, the 
commander of the Leningrad Front was now able to devote his undivided 
attention to the defence of the city. Simultaneously, Fifty-fourth Army under 
Marshal of the Soviet Union Kulik and Fifty-second Army under Lieutenant- 
General Klykov, both of which continued to be under the direct command of 
Headquarters, were brought up to the eastern bank of the Volkhov in order to 
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prevent any further advance by the Germans in the direction of Volkhov and 
Tikhvin. 

In spite of all the efforts of the defenders, however, the German attack 
continued to make progress. The pressure of the German troops, who since 26 
August 1941 had been attacking towards the north-east via Chudovo and 
Lyuban, along the Leningrad-Moscow railway line, was so strong that the 
Soviet Fifty-fifth Army under Major-General Lazarev could not withstand it. 
Mga was lost, and on 8 September the Germans had reached Lake Ladoga at 
Shlisselburg and severed Leningrad from its land communications to the east. 
As a result, Forty-second, Fifty-fifth, and Twenty-third Armies, as well as 
units of the Red Banner Baltic Fleet, were encircled in the city. Shortly before, 
resistance near Tallinn, which had been defended by 10th Rifle Corps under 
Major-General Nikolaev and naval units under Vice- Admiral Tributs, had 
come to an end. On 28 August 194 1 began the evacuation of the naval units 
and the remnants of the defenders— but, because of inadequate preparations, 
that evacuation entailed heavy losses." 1 3 Of 67 vessels participating in the 
breakthrough, only 33 reached Kronshtadt or Leningrad; the remainder were 
caught in the mine-barrages or were lost through air attack, motor torpedo- 
boat attack, or artillery fire. Of the defenders of Tallinn, 15,000 men were 
taken prisoner; 3,000 of them were Estonians. 

On 8 September 1941 German troops reached Lake Ladoga and a few days 
later the Gulf of Finland, thus tightening their stranglehold on Leningrad. 
When, in the Uritsk-Pulkovo Heights sector, they had pushed right up to the 
outer suburbs from the south, the fate of the city seemed to be sealed. From 
4 September 1941 onwards Leningrad had been under German artillery bom- 
bardment. In early September the command of the Leningrad Front actually 
regarded the military situation as so desperate that, just as in Kiev, Kharkov, 
and elsewhere, preparations were being imade for the destruction of the most 
important buildings in case the Germans penetrated into the city. '"3 In this 
critical situation Supreme Command Headquarters decided on one final 
attempt to hold the city against the expected assault by the enemy. On 9 
September Stalin dispatched Army General Zhukov to Leningrad on a special 
mission. He was instructed to replace Marshal of the Soviet Union 
Voroshilov— who had been appointed GOC Leningrad Front only on 5 Sep- 
tember—as well as a number of other commanders who were not up to their 
tasks and had been conducting the city's defence 'with inadequate steadfast- 
ness'. Thus the incompetent GOC Fifty-fourth Army, Marshal of the Soviet 
Union Kulik, was relieved of his command. Forty-second Army, on the 
particularly threatened southern outskirts of Leningrad, was taken over by 
Major-General Fedyuninskiy. Lieutenant-General Khozin was appointed 
chief of staff of the Front. It was not just that some of the commanders of the 
forces at Leningrad had proved failures and given up hope. Even more 
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alarming were instances of exhaustion and disintegration among the troops 
themselves. It was against these that Zhukov, in line with his full powers, was 
to fight with all means at his disposal. Present-day accounts of the battle 
before Leningrad abound in instances of heroic resistance and self-sacrifice by 
Soviet soldiers. 'In the defence of Leningrad the forces and the population 
displayed an unprecedented mass heroism. Fighting on the approaches to the 
city was one great heroic deed,' it is stated in the History of the Great Fatherland 
War."* What the will to resist was really like in September 194 J is illustrated 
by Order No. 0098 of 5 October 1941, issued by Zhukov, the GOC Leningrad 
Front, and members of the War Council Zhdanov, Kuznetsov, and Admiral 
Isakov, and addressed to the troops of the Leningrad Front. This order was to 
be passed on to all commanding officers, unit commanders, and political 
officials down to company level. It dealt with an 'unparalleled incident' in the 
area of the 289th Independent Machine-gun Battalion stationed in the Slutsk- 
Kolpino fortification zone, an event which had produced far-reaching conse- 
quences. German soldiers had penetrated into the position of the battalion's 
No. 2 Company, had engaged the Red Army men in conversation, and 
without obstruction from their superiors had succeeded in persuading them to 
desert. What most alarmed the Front command was the fact that not only had 
the immediately concerned military leaders and political officials tolerated this 
'criminal fraternization', but the commissars and staff members of the Political 
Departments and Special NKVD Detachments at battalion level, fortified- 
zone level, and the level of 168th Rifle Division and Fifty-fifth Army had taken 
no action, and instead had tried to hush up the incident. Measures now taken 
included execution by firing-squad and other punishments. The Leningrad 
Front threatened all traitors and cowards, and all those exhibiting 'criminal 
inactivity', with merciless liquidation and with arrest and court sentences for 
their families. Zhukov,' " s here as elsewhere, left no doubt that he would 
suppress all manifestations of defeatism with 'hardness and ruthlessness', and 
that he would not shrink from holding family members liable. 

That these methods were not entirely successful is shown by the relatively 
high number of prisoners taken at Leningrad. German monitoring teams 
operating in this area and intercepting enemy radio traffic collected quite a few 
indications of persistent demoralization among Soviet formations. As late as 
August 194 1 the officer commanding 191st Rifle Regiment of 198th Rifle 
Division (Twenty-third Army) was shot dead by a subordinate while trying to 
go over to the Germans.' 06 Twenty-third Army HQ, in a signal to 19th Rifle 
Corps and six divisions subordinated to it, complained 'that the number of 
men missing in action is disproportionately high compared to other losses'.'" 7 
Similar observations were made in Fifty-fifth Army, which reported heavy 

™ hlorija Velikoj Oteceswennoj vqjny, ii. 9!. Leeb, Tagebttchaufzeichnungeti, 66-7. 

"* Radio situation report 5/8, commander of monitoring troops North, 6 Aug. 1941 , BA-MA 
RH 19 HI/671. 

Ibid. 672, pt. I, 1 16. 
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losses of prisoners and deserters: 'Morale among the fighters of 125th Rifle 
Division is low.""* A particular shock to the Soviet leadership was the behav- 
iour of the 2,500 Leningrad University students who had been enlisted and 
immediately sent to the front; a very large proportion of them— the figure of 
2,000 is mentioned — went over to the Germans. 

Naturally, the various measures for stabilizing the front, including efforts to 
base the defence on deeper echelons and to involve the guns of the Baltic 
Fleet, as well as attempts to mount counter-attacks, could only produce 
results over several weeks. They certainly had practically no effect on the 
decisions of the German troops, who, albeit often in heavy fighting, broke 
through the defensive belt around Leningrad during the first days of Septem- 
ber. The German command felt convinced that it would be possible, without 
great difficulty, to penetrate the city itself and to take possession of it. Hitler, 
however, preferred to see Leningrad tightly encircled, besieged, and starved 
into submission rather than have the city captured— because he feared that, as 
had happened in Kiev and elsewhere, the Germans would suffer heavy losses 
from mines and time bombs if they forced their way in. On 17 September, 
when a withdrawal of battle-worthy units finally weakened the German attack- 
ing forces, the War Council of the Leningrad Front issued a 'most strict' 
Order to Forty-second and Fifty-fifth Armies, signed by Zhukov, Zhdanov, 
Kuznetsov, and Khozin, forbidding them to fall back by as much as a single 
step from the defensive lines on the southern edge of the city. The defenders 
actually succeeded in gradually stiffening their resistance and, in certain 
sectors, e.g. from the Oranienbaum pocket and on the Volkhov, even in 
improving their positions by counter-attacks. 1 ™' The blockade of Leningrad 
which began in the second half of September, is presented in Soviet 
historiography as one of the 'most frightful atrocities of the German Fascist 
conquerors' and as a 'systematic murder of the city's peaceful inhabitants' 
It is a fact that the civilian population of Uningrad— especially during the first 
winter of the war, when the city could be but inadequately supplied by a 
temporary motor road over the ice of Lake Ladoga'-— suffered a large number 
of deaths from starvation, bombardment, and disease.'" Tragic though these 
events were, there is no case for moral accusations against the German troops- 
siege and bombardment of a defended city and fortress were still part and 

^ Radio situation report S/10, commander of monitoring troops North, 8 Oct. 104T, ibid 676 
"> Lagunov, Loman, and Sot, 'O nekotorych netocnostjach' 

Dolftfa? Iwltr^" V 0b0r ° na L™"^'. *>■ ^ Bezymenskij, a Soviet journalist and 
polrtical observer of Ncvoe Vrengo, a weekly published in nine languages by the USSR foreign 
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present author for hi* presentat.cn of the blockade of Leningrad, the partisan war, and Stalin's 
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parcel of the most usual and unquestioned methods of warfare. Soviet troops 
in turn applied the method of siege without scruples during the second half of 
the war, trying to reduce enemy cities with all the fire-power available to them. 
One need only cite the instances of Konigsberg (present-day Kaliningrad) and 
Breslau (Wroclaw). Indeed, in 1945 Marshal of the Soviet Union Zhufcov 
actually prided himself on having fired no fewer than 1,800,000 artillery shells 
at Berlin between 21 April and 2 May." 3 

Towards the end of September the German armoured forces were with- 
drawn and fighting at Leningrad began to subside into a kind of siege warfare. 
The time had then come for a German attack on the Baltic islands of 
Saaremaa (Osel) and Hiiumaa (Dago), which were still being held by Red 
Army forces. Although possession of the Moon Sound islands and the Hanko 
(Hango) peninsula had lost some of its importance to the Soviet command 
now that the whole of Estonia was in German hands, these bases, irritatingly, 
were still interfering with German control of the eastern Baltic and the Gulf of 
Finland. From Sanremaa, moreover, a few DB-3 long-range bombers of the 
Red Banner Baltic Fleet under Colonel Preobrazhenskiy had repeatedly, dur- 
ing August and September 1941, carried out nuisance raids as far as Berlin— 
a point of considerable importance to Soviet war propaganda. "•» This explains 
the Soviet determination to defend those bases, 400 kilometres behind their 
front, to the last man. Under the command of Genera! Yeliseev the garrison 
of Saaremaa resisted until 5 October and that of Hiiumaa until 21 October 
194 1. " s The garrison of Hanko, under the command of Lieutenant-General 
Kabanov, which held out for five months, was evacuated to Kronshtadt and 
Leningrad in December 1941."* 

The fact that, despite their great successes on the north-western sector, the 
German troops failed to attain the real objective of the operation, the capture 
of the city of Leningrad, was celebrated on the Soviet side as a 'huge political 
and moral victory of the Soviet people and a magnificent testimony to their 
courage and inflexible will'. 'The Fascist hordes'— it is stated in the memorial 
of the Leningrad military district — 'having penetrated from the frontier to the 
suburbs of Leningrad, were unable to overcome the final 2-5 kilometres and 
enter Leningrad through Pulkovo and Ligovo. The steadfastness, the extraor- 
dinary heroism and valour of the city's defenders frustrated the plans of the 
German command.'"' Deliberately or otherwise, this statement overlooks the 
fact that during the critical days of September even Army General Zhukov and 
the Leningrad Front command did not believe that it would be possible to 
hold Leningrad. The entry of German troops into the city was at that time 
expected 'at any moment'." 8 

ZhukoVj Reminiscences, 6u. 
"< Zayoronkov, 'Avgust-sentjabr' 1941'; Cykin, 'Taktika', 68. 
"' Krinicyn, 'Oborona'; Ackasov, 'Protivodesantnaja oborona'. 
"* Tribuc, 'Evakuacija'; Kabanov, Na dal'niych podstupach, 
" 7 Isierija ordena Lenina Leningradskogo Vaennogo okruga, 245. 
"" Zhukov, Reminiscences, 3 17. 
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5- The Battle of Smolensk 
When on 10 July 194, the Germans mounted their attack on Smolensk with 
several spearheads between Vitebsk and Mogilev, they came up against the 
defensive line of the Soviet Western Front. This consisted of seven armies 
under the overall command pf Marshal of the Soviet Union Timoshenko The 
defensive forces along the Drissa-Zhlobin-Rechitsa line were composed of 
Twenty-second Army under General Yershakov, Nineteenth Army (in 
echelon behind it) under Lieutenant-General Konev, Twentieth Army under 
Lieutenant-General Kurochkin, Thirteenth Army under Lieutenant-General 
Filatov, and Twenty-first Army under Lieutenant-General Gerasimenko. Six- 
teenth Army under Lieutenant-General Lukin, recently arrived in the 
Smolensk area, formed the reserve in second echelon. Western Front HQ had 
been instructed to establish a solid defensive front, together with the remnants 
of broken units. It was to take advantage of the river obstacles of the Western 
Dvina and the Dnieper, and thus simultaneously cover the arrival and deploy- 
ment of additional forces from the interior of the country. 1 "" But in view of the 
inadequate artillery and armour of the divisions in the foremost line, the 
Germans, attacking with superior forces at the point of main effort, succeeded 
during the very first days in achieving deep penetrations north of Vitebsk and 
on both sides of Mogilev. Despite fierce resistance and repeated counter- 
attacks, the Soviet Twenty-second Army-except for some lesser units which 
offered resistance on the Lovat near Velikie Luki-was encircled, and Nine- 
teenth Army forced back towards Smolensk. Simultaneously, the Germans 
had pierced the front of Twentieth Army north of Mogilev, thrown back that 
army north-west of Smolensk, and encircled it there along with Sixteenth 
Army/- Thirteenth Army, operating south of Mogilev, was split in two- two 
of its corps were caught in the Mogilev pocket, while two others, also trapped 
at first, succeeded m fighting their way through to the south and in establish- 
ing a new line of defence with Twenty-first Army on the Sozh. Although on 13 
July Twenty-first Army made a locally successful relief attack near Bobruysk, 
Smolensk eventually fell on 26 July and the Germans struck further east 
beyond Yelnya, 

The loss of the Dnieper-Dvina line and the city of Smolensk conjured up 
the danger of a German breakthrough to Moscow. Supreme Command Head- 
quarters therefore took vigorous measures to stabilize the from again. Stalin in 
particular regarded the loss of Smolensk as very serious; he was altogether 
outraged at developments on the western sector of the front Fresh forces 
were brought up without delay and defences were staggered in deep echelon 
Twenty-ninth Army along the Ostashkov-Selizharovo-Olenino line, and 
Thirtieth Army were combined on 12 July 1941 with Twenty-fourth and 

"' Ceremuchin, 'Na smolensko-moskovskom strategi£eskom napravlenii', 4 
'" n Panov and Naumov, 'Vosstanovlenie strategtfeskogo fronta', 21. 
I!l Zhukov, Reminiscences, 274. 
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Twenty-eighth Armies standing between Nelidovo and Bryansk, and with 
Thirty-first Army at Torzhok-Rzhev-Kalinin, to form the Front of Reserve 
Armies under the command of Lieutenant-General Bogdanov. Its task was, in 
second echelon behind the Western Front, to secure the Ostashkov-Belyy- 
Yelnya-Bryansk line against a possible German breakthrough in the direction 
of Moscow. The same purpose was served by the Mozhaysk line of defence 
created at the approaches to the capital and held by poorly equipped and 
poorly trained divisions of the People's Guard (Thirty-second and Thirty- 
third Armies) and by Thirty-fourth Army.'" Simultaneously with the estab- 
lishment of deeply echeloned defences } Headquarters in a directive of 20 July 
1 941 ordered the launching of counter-attacks in order to weaken the enemy's 
striking power and to consilidate the general position around Smolensk. To 
this end, divisions were pulled out from the Front of Reserve Armies and 
formed into several army groups under the command of Generals Khomenko, 
Kalinin, Kachalov, Rokossovskiy, and Maslennikov. These army groups were 
instructed, with several spearheads from the Belyy-Yartsevo and Roslavl 
areas, to attack in the general direction of Smolensk and, in co-operation with 
forces of Sixteenth and Twentieth Armies, to destroy the enemy forces which 
had broken through north and south of Smolensk. However, this first major 
offensive operation by Soviet troops, under overall command of Marshal of 
the Soviet Union Timoshenko, was for a number of reasons denied success. 15 - 1 
These reasons included not only the relatively poor equipment of the attacking 
units as regards artillery, armour, and aircraft, but also the inability of com- 
manders at all levels to execute a grand-scale operation. 114 The attacks, on 23 
July 1 94 1 from the Roslavl area and on 24 and 25 July from the areas of Belyy 
and Yartsevo, were badly co-ordinated and launched at too great a distance 
from one another. They were checked by the quick-reacting Germans and 
repulsed. Although some elements of Sixteenth and Twentieth Armies, encir- 
cled north of Smolensk, succeeded with the aid of Rokossovskiy's army 
groups in breaking through to the other bank of the Dnieper, Kachalov's 
army group, attacking south of Smolensk, found itself encircled at Roslavl and 
was annihilated. The final outcome of the operation was that the Soviet troops 
had again suffered heavy losses, even though they succeeded in establishing 
themselves once more in a defensive line along the Desna and to the north of 
it, and even though some forces of Army Group Centre had been worn down 
in these battles. 

The German gains, especially against the left flank of the Western Front, 
represented an increasing threat to the South-west Front, which was then 
engaged in heavy fighting for Kiev. To ward off the danger of a thrust into its 
flank from the north, Supreme Command Headquarters on 24 July 1941, with 

! " Ceremuchin, 'Na smolensko-mosfcovskom strategiceskom napravlenii', 8. 
!,J Radzievskij, 'Proryv oborony', 12-13. 

Panov and Naumov, 'Vosstanovlenie strategiccskogo fronta', 22. 
11} Rokossovskij, Soldatskij delg, 25 ft 
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quite unusual promptness,- established a Central Front along the boundary 
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teenth Army, Twenty-first Army, and the remnants of Fourth Army. Colonei- 
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Even at that late moment Stalin and his new chief of the general staff were not 
convinced that the main direction of the thrust had in fact been changed 
towards the south, or that the South-west Front and substantial parts of the 
Central Front were threatened. At any rate, they believed that the Bryansk 
Front would succeed in halting the enemy.':* 2 They therefore authorized only 
the withdrawal of the right wing of the South-west Front across the Dnieper 
to the east. Thirty-seventh Army, under the command of General Vlasov, and 
the forces of the Kiev fortified zone had to stay put and continue to defend 
Kiev. Headquartersalso expected that, once Twenty-first Army had been 
pulled back to the Iput, it would be possible to maintain the cohesion between 
the Central Front and the Bryansk Front. In order to facilitate the defensive 
operations against the enemy attacking towards Chernigov and Konotop, the 
forces of the Central Front (Third and Twenty-first Armies) were on 26 
August 194 1 amalgamated with those of the Bryansk Front. This measure, 
however, as Yeremenko had to admit, was a mistake, since it was the troops 
of the Central Front who had to check the main southward thrust of the 
Germans. Even so, it provides additional evidence that Stalin and 
Shaposhnikov had failed to realize in time the fundamental change in the 
thrust of the German operations. 

Supreme Command Headquarters judged that the situation in the second 
half of August was promising enough to warrant an attempt to regain the 
initiative and recapture Smolensk. It therefore ordered the Western Front to 
continue its counter-attacks north of Smolensk and set it the task of reaching 
the Velizh-Demidov-Smolensk line with forces of Thirtieth, Nineteenth, Six- 
teenth, and Twentieth Armies by 8 September 1941. Simultaneously, the 
Reserve Front with Twenty-fourth and Forty-third Armies was to liquidate the 
salient at Yelnya and advance to the area west of Roslavl by the same date. 
While Armoured Group 2 was thus, during its advance to the south, being 
threatened from its rear, the Bryansk Front, substantially reinforced by air 
units from the Headquarters reserve, was to strike at the enemy's flank in the 
wider neighbourhood of Starodub (at Pochep, Trubchevsk, and Novgorod 
Severskiy) and, having annihilated him, reach a line approximately from west 
of Roslavl to Krichev and Klintsy. Headquarters hoped that these co- 
ordinated operations would destroy substantial elements of Army Group 
Centre, push the enemy back along his entire front, and thus fundamentally 
change the position on the western sector. 1 " The Soviet forces, however, 
achieved only one success worth mentioning: Twenty-fourth Army recaptured 
Yelnya after heavy fighting on 6 September 1941.'^ The attack of the Western 
Front, on the other hand, made only slight progress in a few places and had to 
be halted by order of Headquarters on 10 September 1941. The Bryansk 
Front — whose opportunities had been greatly overrated — likewise failed to 

"* lyanov and Ceremuchin, 'O knige "V nacale vojny"', 75-6. 
'» Ceremuchin, 'Na smolensko-moskovskom strategiceskom napravlenii', 16. 
Choroiilov and Bazenov, 'El'ninskaya nasmpatcl'naia operacija'. 
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score any success. Neither was Yeremenko able to check the advance of 
Armoured Group 2, which was driving ever deeper into the rear of the South- 
west Front, nor, contrary to Stalin's and Shaposhnikov's expectations, did he 
himself seize the initiative for destroying the units of the German armoured 
group.'as Thus, on 13 September the Bryansk Front was forced to suspend its 
attacks and go over to the defensive; on 16 September 194 1 the Reserve Front 
had to do likewise. 

The battle of Smolensk, the biggest armed clash during the summer cam- 
paign of 1941 , came to a close after almost two months' fighting without either 
side having achieved its objectives. The Soviet troops, despite repeated at- 
tempts, had failed to destroy the German assault groups, and hence the main 
forces of Army Group Centre, in the Smolensk area. Instead, the Germans 
had crossed the Dnieper in its middle reaches on a broad front and had 
advanced eastwards by, on average, i7O-2O0km., as they had also done in the 
sector of the western Dvina/* As a result, however, Army Group Centre- 
having continuously had to repel vigorous, albeit often improvised and poorly 
conducted, counter-attacks— had been so weakened in its attacking strength 
that a direct advance on Moscow had to be put off for the moment. The units 
of Armoured Group 2 and of Second Army wheeled to the south in order to 
eliminate the latent threat to the southern flank and to bring the raging battle 
for Kiev to a successful conclusion. This outcome of the fighting near 
Smolensk is described by Soviet historiography as a great defensive success of 
the Red Army, which, it is claimed, had managed to divert the German 
command from its original concept, gaining time for the further mobilization 
of human and material resources and for preparations for the defence of the 
Soviet capital. In actual fact some 80 per cent of available strategic reserves 
had been drawn upon to reinforce the western sector and hence to protect 
Moscow, w The defensive success at Smolensk had been achieved at the 
cost of exceptionally high losses. The counter-attacks ceaselessly demanded by 
Supreme Command Headquarters, even though 'neither objective nor 
subjective prerequisites for them existed', had led to the encirclement and 
annihilation of valuable major formations. Thus, according to German data, 
426,000 Soviet generals, officers, and other ranks were taken prisoner in the 
battle of Smolensk— evidence of a still shaky fighting morale among the Red 
Army. That these figures were by no means (as claimed by the Soviet 
literature) 'false reports of the Fascist intelligence service"** is shown by the 
above-mentioned Order No. 270, issued about the same time, which sought to 
prevent the disintegration of the army by the application of Draconian 
measures. 

™ Ivanov and Ceremuchin, 'O knige "V nacale vojny"', 78; Vasilevskij, Dele vsej HznL 142; 
Gngorovic, Kiev—gorod-gemj, 70. * 
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6. The Fighting for the Ukraine 

On about 10 July 1941 the Germans also resumed their offensive against 
Colonel-General Kirponos's South-west Front; his chief of staff was initially 
General Purkaev and' later Genera! Tupikov; the War Council member was 
Burmistenko. The attacks were opened from the salient in the Sluch sector. 
Units of Armoured Group 1 and Sixth Army thrust ahead in two directions, 
via Zhitomir and Berdichev. At the boundary between Major-General 
Potapov's Fifth Army, which defended the fortified district of Korosten at the 
old state frontier, and the forces of the Kiev fortified district a spearhead drove 
ahead as far as the Irpen within a few days, thus posing a direct threat to the 
Ukrainian capital. With flank cover from the German Sixth Army, Armoured 
Group 1 simultaneously advanced southwards with a far-ranging envelop- 
ment, designed to encircle and annihilate General Muzychenko's Sixth Army 
and General Ponedelin's Twelfth Army well to the west of the Dnieper. 
South-west Front command had initially turned its attention to the right wing 
and mounted a number of counter-attacks from the Korosten fortified district 
with units of its Fifth Army. Simultaneously it prepared for the defence of Kiev 
against a presumed German attack,' 19 which, however, was not attempted 
until the end of the month, and then only as a coup without real preliminary 
deployment. The Germans meanwhile succeeded in driving an ever broader 
wedge between the Soviet Fifth and Sixth Armies, and in wheeling through 
Belaya Tserkov in the direction of Uman. As a result, the main forces of the 
South-west Front, above all Sixth and Twelfth Armies, found themselves in a 
difficult situation: pinned down since 6 July 1941 by the attack of the German 
Seventeenth Army and, after that army's breakthrough at Zhmerinka on 16 
July 1 94 1, cut off from its southern neighbour, the Soviet Eighteenth Army of 
the Southern Front, the South-west Front forces were in growing danger of 
having their eastward retreat cut off by the German armoured group. Eight- 
eenth Army, in its turn, was in danger of being encircled once the German 
Eleventh Army and the Romanian Third Army had crossed the Dnestr, 
thereby threatening its left flank. By that time the troops of the South-west 
Front had suffered enormous losses. Up to 30 per cent of the rifle divisions 
were reduced to 1,500 men, another 30 per cent had only 3,000-4,000 men, 
some had no artillery, and most of the armoured formations had no tanks 
left.' 40 In the hope of gaining time for bringing up and assembling reserves on 
the Dnieper, South-west Front command had at first kept the threatened 
Sixth and Twelfth Armies in their positions along the old state frontier; only 
on 16 July 1941 had it, belatedly, ordered them to withdraw to the east. 1,1 ' 
Simultaneously, from 19 July onwards, counter-attacks were made, on orders 
from Headquarters, by Lieutenant-General Kostenko's Twenty-sixth Army 
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operating south of Kiev against the flank of Armoured Group 1. Although 
these slowed down the German attack, they came too late to save the two 
armies from the encirclement threatening them.'* 2 While the Soviet Twenty- 
sixth Army was, for its part, under attack, the pocket forming at Uman was 
assuming ever clearer outlines. From the north, Armoured Group 1 was 
pushing against the area east of Uman, while from the south Seventeenth 
Army was attacking towards the same objective. On 2 August 1941 the Ger- 
man forces linked up at Pervomaysk. 

The grouping of Sixth and Twelfth Armies— which, because of the belated 
order for its withdrawal, had slipped out of the control of the South-west 
Front and since 23 July had been concentrated under the command of General 
Ponedelin and subordinated to General Tyulenev's Southern Front — now 
found itself encircled and was annihilated within a few days."" According to 
the history of the Soviet armed forces, some of the encircled troops succeeded 
in breaking out. 'Thousands, however, lost their lives on the battlefield"« 
because, as Colonel-General Pokrovskiy writes, 'they preferred death to the 
disgrace of captivity'.'** An attempt is made to create the impression that there 
had been no prisoners. The Germans, on the other hand, reported that 'great 
masses of the enemy' were coming over to them. At the conclusion of the 
fighting at Uman on 8 August 1941 some 103,000 Soviet officers and men were 
counted as prisoners of war — including the two army commanders Ponedelin 
and Muzychenko, as well as General Kirillov, GOC 13th Rifle Corps, and 
other generals. The number of men killed in action was estimated at double 
that figure. 

In view of the increasingly critical situation in the sector of the South-west 
Front, on 5 August 1941 Stalin, after unsuccessful attempts to halt the enemy 
before he reached the Dnieper, instructed the commanding generals of the 
fronts, as well as Marshal of the Soviet Union Budennyy, GOC South-western 
Direction, to build up a secure line of defence along the Dnieper from the 
bridgehead at Kiev to Kremenchug, and thence along a general Krivoy Rog- 
Kakhovka-Kherson line. The troops of the South-west Direction were given 
definite orders not on any account to allow the Germans to break through to 
the eastern bank of the Dnieper.'* 6 Ninth Army under Lieutenant-General 
Sofronov, which had been cut off since 10 August and thereupon organized as 
an Independent Coastal Army, was ordered, in conjunction with the forces of 
the Black Sea Fleet under Rear-Admiral Zhukov, to defend the port of Odessa 
to the last breath.'" Simultaneously, reserves were brought up from the 
heartland military districts; for the reinforcement of the troops defending the 
Kiev fortified district these were organized into the Thirty-seventh Army 
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under General Vlasov, and at Cherkassy into the Thirty-eighth Army under 
Lieutenant-General Ryabyshev (later under Major-General Feklenko); on the 
sector of the Southern Front a Reserve Army was formed under Major- 
General Malinovskiy in the Dnepropetrovsk area. The concentration of 
such strong forces near Kiev and on the Dnieper bend, and the determination 
of Supreme Command Headquarters and of South-western Direction 
command not to surrender an inch of Ukrainian soil, were to cost the Soviet 
troops dear. 

The German advance continued to make rapid progress after the Conclusion 
of the battle of Uman. On 5 August 1941, when Stalin rejected Budenny's 
request for permission to pull back the entire Southern Front to the Ingulf 
the town of Kirovograd, situated on that river, was already in German hands. 
The German troops made a defence of the Ukraine west of the Dnieper— as 
demanded by Headquarters — impossible and by 20 August 1941 had forced 
the Southern Front back to the river bank between Nikopol and Kherson. 
Although on 19 August 1941 Supreme Command Headquarters had ordered 
the fronts of the South-western Direction to hold at all costs the bridgeheads 
at Kiev, Dnepropetrovsk, Berislav, and Kherson, these were nevertheless 
reduced. The Germans crossed the Dnieper at Dnepropetrovsk'-" and for their 
part established bridgeheads there as well as down river at Kakhovka; from 
these they advanced towards the south and south-east at the beginning of 
September. The Fifty-first Independent Army only just succeeded in halting 
the Germans at the approaches to the Crimea. The Southern Front was forced 
to withdraw to the Dnepropetrovsk-Zaporozhye-Melitopol line. An alarming 
situation had also arisen at Kremenchug, where the Germans on 2 September 
1 94 1 likewise established a bridgehead and where they assembled the main 
strength of Seventeenth Army and Armoured Group 1. As the Bryansk Front 
had failed to contain the southward thrust of Armoured Group 2 and Second 
Army, and as strong German motorized forces had penetrated as far as the 
Konotop area and crossed the Desna near Chernigov, six Soviet armies of the 
South-west Front, standing in the salient formed by the Dnieper and Desna, 
found themselves in danger of large-scale encirclement. 130 

South-west Front command had realized the growing threat to its flanks as 
early as 4 September i94i.'5' In view of the development of the situation, on 
7 September 1941 Colonel-General Kirponos demanded the immediate pull- 
ing back of the (already half-encircled) Fifth Army and the right wing of 
Thirty-seventh Army to the Desna. But not until fully two days later, on 9 
September, when the Germans attacking from the north had already reached 
the river at some points, did Headquarters— albeit reluctantly— authorize the 
request, which also had Budennyy's support. Headquarters, however, de- 
manded that the Kiev bridgehead be held.'* 2 As the Germans had simul- 
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taneously achieved a penetration at the boundary between Fortieth and 
Twenty-first Annies and, from the bridgehead at Kremenchug, were mount- 
ing an attack towards the north, disaster was inevitable unless it proved 
possible to evacuate the troops of the South-west Front from the Kiev salient. 
At that point serious differences of opinion emerged between the top figures 
of the Red Army. Colonel-General Kirponos, who on 11 September 1941 
demanded the immediate withdrawal of the threatened South-west Front to 
the Psel, was forbidden, by order of Marshal Shaposhnikov, chief of the Red 
Army General Staff, to pull out even a single division from the Kiev salient; he 
was to stand fast along the existing defensive line.'* When Marshal Budennyy 
and the War Council of the South-western Direction once more repeated their 
request— which seemed to have the support also of Army General Zhukov, a 
member of Headquarters, and of leading general-staff officers, such as Gen- 
eral Vasilevskiy— and when Budenny pointed out that any delay in the with- 
drawal would result in the loss of the troops and of vast quantities of war 
material,'** Stalin intervened in person. In a direct telephone conversation 
with the GOC South-west Front on the evening of 11 September he categori- 
cally prohibited any withdrawal and instead demanded, even at that time, that 
Kiev be held at all costs and that the enemy groupings in the Konotop- 
Bakhmach area be destroyed in co-operation with the Bryansk Front. '" Stalin, 
accusing not only Kirponos but also Marshal of the Soviet Union Budenny of 
'forever looking for new lines of retreat' instead of finding opportunities for 
resistance,'-* now appointed Marshal of the Soviet Union Timoshenko to the 
command of the South-western Direction. The mood prevailing at Headquar- 
ters was clearly revealed in an order of 14 September 1941, in which Marshal 
Shaposhnikov, chief of the Red Army General Staff, described as panic- 
mongering the entirely accurate reports from the South-west Front about the 
certainty of disaster within a few days, thereby (as it were) reminding Colonel- 
General Kirponos and his chief of staff General Tupikov of the fate of the 
commander of the Western Front and his staff, and demanding strictest 
compliance with the directives of Comrade Stalin, in other words, holding out 
in their present positions.'" As General Grigorenko put it, the directives of an 
'incompetent Supreme Command"* 1 prevented 'any sensible measures at the 
front from averting the approaching catastrophe'. 

On 15 September 194! Armoured Groups 1 and 2 linked up at Lokhvitsa 
Lteutenant-General Kuznetsov's Twenty-first Army, Major-General Pota- 
pov's Fifth Army, General Vlasov's Thirty-seventh Army, Lieutenant-Genera! 
Kostenko's Twenty-sixth Army, and units of General Podlas's Fortieth Army 
and General Feklenko's Thirty-eighth Army were thus encircled. With the 
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first signs of demoralization soon appearing among the trapped troops, in the 
absence of orders to withdraw from Headquarters, and amid dwindling pros- 
pects of an organized break-out, the new GOC South-western Direction, 
Timoshenko, though initially siding with Shaposhnikov, determined to act on 
his own responsibility. To destroy the two German armoured groups seemed 
impossible. But an attempt could be made, with concentrated forces, to 
achieve a breach in the encircling ring before this was properly consolidated, 
thus opening a way to the Psel for the trapped formations. Major-General 
Bagramyan, chief of the operations department of the South-west Front staff, 
was instructed to fly out to the staff of the South-west Front at once and to 
convey to Colonel-General Kirponos his verbal order for an immediate evacu- 
ation of the Kiev fortified district and for a speedy withdrawal of the front's 
main forces to the Psel. But when Bagramyan appeared at the front's staff 
north of Piryatin, the GOC refused to comply with the order— the only 
possible order left in the existing situation— on the grounds that it ran counter 
to Headquarters directives and to Marshal Timoshenko's original orders. ■» 
Kirponos asked to see a 'document'; after prolonged hesitation he eventually, 
on the evening of 17 September, agreed to enquire from Headquarters di- 
rect. '*> Shaposhnikov's barely concealed threats of 14 September had evidently 
been effective. A reply was received from Moscow in the early morning of 18 
September 1941, but further valuable time had been lost. Even then, authori- 
zation was given only for the evacuation by Thirty-seventh Army of the Kirov 
fortified district; there was still no question of a general surrender of the 
Dnieper-Desna salient.' 6 ' But this time Kirponos did not hestitate. Before 
communications with his army staffs were cut off he had issued orders for a 
break-out by the South-west Front in an easterly direction. Under this plan, 
Twenty-first Army was to strike at Romny, Fifth Army was to cover the 
withdrawal of Twenty-first Army while simultaneosuiy attacking towards 
Lokhvitsa with some of its forces, Twenty-sixth Army was to withdraw in the 
direction of Lubny, and Thirty-seventh Army, as the South-west Front's 
rearguard, was to break through in the direction of Piryatin. Fortieth and 
Thirty-eighth Armies, some of whose units were outside the pocket, were 
instructed to support the break-out attempt by attacks on Romny and 
Lubny. But an orderly withdrawal was no longer possible. Pressed hard by 
the Germans, weakened by their heavy losses, and often without their com- 
manders, the Soviet troops became increasingly disorganized and were 
largely involved in individual engagements. An exception amidst the general 
chaos was General Vlasov's Thirty-seventh Army, which had successfully 
defended Kiev until 19 September i 94! and which had initially succeeded 
in evading the German trap. The defence of Kiev is regarded in Soviet 
military historiography as a 'glorious page in the history of the Soviet 
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people',* although the fact that the successful defender of the Ukrainian 
capital was _ General Vlasov, future commander of the Russian Liberation 
Army, is deliberately concealed.'* Like the rest of the formations of the South- 
west Front the troops of Thirty-seventh Army were fragmented in the course 

c att!C ' S ° me ° f th£m deStr °y ed bv 26 September 
1941. The staff of the South-west Front with its GOC, its chief of staff Major- 
General Tupikov, and its War Council member Burmistenko, under cover of 
289th Rifle Division, had reached Dryukovshchina south-west of Lokhvitsa on 
the morning of 20 September. There the column, which had been joined also 
by the staff of Frfth Army, was surrounded by German units and destroyed 
after two days of fighting. Contrary to reports alleging suicide, Kirponos, 
fupikov, and Burmistenko were apparently killed in action,'* while 
Bagramyan succeeded in fighting his way through to the Soviet lines A 
number of generals, including the GOC Fifth Army, the artillery commander 
under the GOC Fifth Army, Major-General Sotenskiy, and others, were taken 
prisoner,"* 

According to the traditional line of Soviet military history, only 'individual 
detachments succeeded in breaking free of the encirclement; 'some of the 
soldiers ,omed the partisans, many died a hero's death'. Of those who surrend- 
ered to the Germans no mention is made, even by the accurately informed 
former chief of staff of the South-western Direction, General Pokrovskiy •« 
But lt was these who represented the bulk of the losses suffered at Kiev 
According to German reports, 492,885 prisoners were taken by Army Group 
South and 172,327 (since Gomel) by Army Group Centre. At least the History 
of the Great Fatherland War reported that a third of the trapped officers and 
men had become prisoners of war'*-* figure that is certainly too low, con- 
sidering that on 22 September 1941 the German Sixth Army alone reported 
diat the number of its prisoners had risen from 15,500 to 141,500 in a single 
day. At any rate, even Soviet publications confirm that the personnel of the 
South-west Front had for the most part been either killed in action or taken 
prisoner, and that this front, in consequence, had ceased to exist. The encir- 
clement and annihilation of the troops of the South-west Front in the Kiev 
salient were a direct result of the rigid orders to hold out issued by the 
Supreme Command Headquarters, which were based on its mistaken estimate 
of the situation. Headquarters, having right up to the end placed unfounded 
hopes m a successful counter-attack by General Yeremenko's Bryansk Front, 
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was still indulging in the illusion that, in co-operation with the South-west 
Front, it would be possible to crush the German spearheads, at a time when ' 
the actual situation had long called for an evacuation of Kiev. By rejecting, 
with the aid of scarcely veiled threats, all requests for authorization of a 
withdrawal, and by refusing to acknowledge the danger of a double envelop- 
ment, Stalin and his chief of the general staff Marshal Shaposhnikov in fact 
created the conditions for the success of the German operations plan. Soviet 
publications frequently argue that the prolonged resistance in the Kiev salient 
had been of advantage to the overall course of the war in that it foiled German 
intentions to complete the campaign speedily and delayed the attack on 
Moscow.' 68 These arguments, however, would be valid only if it had also been 
possible to save the troops of the South-west Front from annihilation. Instead, 
as Grigorenko formulates it, Headquarters had itself been reponsible for this 
^greatest catastrophe of the Great Fatherland War'. A huge gap had been torn 
in the southern sector of the front, one which was only laboriously closed by 
drawing on virtually all the strategic reserves of Headquarters. The units now 
thrown into the breach had been raised only with great difficulty and were 
sorely needed in other sectors of the Soviet defensive front. There was now a 
danger of a German breakthrough to Kharkov and into the Donets basin. 

7. The Partisan War 

An important factor in the German-Soviet conflict was the partisan war, 
which flared up in the rear of the German army and gradually assumed 
considerable scale. A vast number of publications have appeared on the armed 
struggle of paramilitarily organized civilians in the German-occupied terri- 
tories of the Soviet Union. Most of these present that form of active resistance 
as the manifestation of the 'profound love of the Soviet people for their 
socialist homeland', 'for the Communist Party, for the immortal cause of 
Lenin'. In this context it is argued by Soviet historiography that, apart from a 
'small handful of renegades',"" all strata of the population had, from the first 
day, confronted the German occupying troops with 'burning hatred' and had 
employed all their strength and means against the foreign conquerors. If one 
compares these versions of a patriotic historiography with the numerous 
documents testifying to the fact that the population in the occupied territories, 
if indeed they did not welcome the German troops as liberators, regarded 
them with curiosity and reserve, and certainly without hatred or hostility, one 
realizes how difficult it is to describe the beginnings of a struggle which, as a 
rule, consisted of uncoordinated individual actions. 

In portraying partisan warfare in the east European theatre of war one has 
to remember that the population's participation in a struggle against foreign 
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invaders has numerous precedents in Russian history. Not only had Napole- 
on's campaign of 1812 demonstrated the power of irregular detachments, but 
there are impressive earlier instances from the wars against Swedes, Poles, 
Tartars, and steppe tribes. From the point of view of Marxist military theor- 
eticians it is a simple matter of course that national independence and liber- 
ation wars were not just the business of armies against each other, but the 
business of the entire nation. Thus Friedrich Engels in his writings outlined 
the character of a total war which no longer distinguishes between front and 
hinterland, between combatants and non-combatants, a war in which 'all 
means are just, and the most effective are the best'. 1 *' Total insurrection and 
civil war, extending to all aspects of life, also represented the natural form of 
struggle of the working masses against their capitalist exploiters; this was 
doubly true of a conflict in which the world's 'first socialist state', the Soviet 
Union, had to stand up against its internal and foreign enemies. After the 
Party of Bolsheviks had come to power through revolution and civil war, 
Lenin and Trotsky had turned their attention to moulding the Red Army and 
the partisans, under strict Party control,"' into a united, though separately 
operating, instrument of power in the hands of the workers' and peasants' 
government. As a matter of fact, the partisans developed considerable activity 
after 1918. In spite of this, and of the fundamental Bolshevik conviction that 
in a future war too not only the Red Army but the entire nation would be 
embattled, and that it would have to be prepared for that in peacetime," 1 
partisan warfare gradually lost in importance in the theoretical reflections of 
the next few years. About the middle of the 1930s all preparations for a 
partisan war were definitively suspended. The stockpiles of weapons, ammu- 
nition, technical equipment, and foodstuffs accumulated for such a contin- 
gency were dispersed.'" One reason for this step was the spirit of 
independence inherent in that form of warfare— a spirit which even Lenin had 
opposed as being destructive and which Stalin tried to suppress with all means 
available, including the liquidation of meritorious partisan leaders in the great 
purge of 1937. Another reason was Soviet military doctrine, based as it was on 
the idea of offensive defence. According to that doctrine, in the event of a war 
of 'imperialist aggressors' against the Soviet Union the war would immediately 
be carried to the enemy's territory; there was no room for the idea that the 
enemy armies might succeed in penetrating into the territory of the Soviet 
state. 

When precisely that event occurred in 1941, when German troops were 
rapidly gaming ground towards the east, hasty attempts were made to remedy 
all omissions. In a directive issued on 29 June 1941 by the Council of People's 
Commissars and the Central Committee of the CPSU(B), Party and state 
agencies in the regions close to the fronts were enjoined, in a general way, to 
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mobilize all forces of the Soviet population for a struggle against the Germans 
and to organize an all-embracing people's war in the enemy's rear.'" Stalin in 
his broadcast speech of 3 July 194 1 addressed a similar appeal to the nations 
of the Soviet Union. On 18 July 1941 the Central Committee of the Party 
passed a special resolution 'on the organization of the struggle in the rear of 
the German troops'. On the basis of these official Party declarations, the Party 
Central Committees of the Union Republics and their subordinate Party 
agencies at regional and district level issued a multitude of separate instruc- 
tions taking account of local conditions. Thus an underground Party appara- 
tus was to be set up speedily in the enemy-occupied areas, and the most 
experienced and reliable Party activists were to assume command of the 
partisan detachments and groups to be set up. Even in as yet unoccupied but 
threatened areas a start was made on the establishment of Party and 
Komsomol cells; after the arrival of the Germans they were to go under- 
ground. At the same time so-called 'destruction battalions' were beginning to 
be set up;'" recruited mainly from the local population, they had the task of 
making the rear of the Red Army secure, fighting against the activity of enemy 
diversionists (evidently expected on a considerable scale), and destroying 
economic assets at the approach of the enemy. If necessary, however, they 
could also take up the struggle in the enemy's rear. 

Largely because of past omissions, the development of the partisan move- 
ment ran into great difficulties from the start." 4 Neither the material nor the 
personnel, nor yet the leadership prerequisites, were present. Partisan detach- 
ments and groups could not be equipped on an adequate scale'" because of a 
failure in the past to set up appropriate stores of weapons, explosives, mines, 
etc., and because there existed virtually no radio transmitters. Because of a 
shortage of trained leaders and specialists, and also of manpower, these 
deficiencies could not be eliminated. A particular disadvantage was the fact 
that no theoretical instructions for partisan activity in the conditions of a 
modern war had been worked out in peacetime. The authorities charged with 
the conduct of the partisan war had no precise ideas either on the tactics to be 
applied or on the most suitable forms of organization." 8 Initially this resulted 
in efforts to create the largest possible units and to control them on a strictly 
centralized pattern. But this deprived the partisans of their initiative. Not only 
did large units prove too cumbersome to control, but their appearance also 
made it easier for the enemy to take timely countermeasures. Questions 
concerning organization, material equipment, and co-operation with Red 
Army units, as well as the unified application of lessons learnt in combat, 
would have been best solved by the immediate establishment of an operational 
central control of the partisan movement. The fact that these matters were left 
to the Party organizations of the individual Union republics and to their 
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corresponding administrative bodies resulted in a fragmentation offerees and 
delayed the unfolding of partisan warfare, m Eventually, after a few false starts, 
a Central Staff of the Partisan Movement in the Supreme Command Head- 
quarters was established on 30 May 1942* under the chairmanship of 
Ponomarenko, Secretary of the Central Committee of the CP(B) of 
Belorussia, and including'one well-known representative each of the People's 
Commissariat of the Interior (NKVD) and the Red Army General Staff 
Under this Central Staff there soon sprang up Staffs of the Partisan Movemem 
at republican, regional, and district level; these were represented on the War 
Councils of the individual fronts by tactical groups. 

While Soviet military historiography on the whole tried to convey the 
impression that the 'heroic struggle of the Soviet people in the rear of the 
Fascist armies' had begun spontaneously and on a large scale at the very 
beginning of the war, some authors were forced to admit that during the first 
few months of the war the partisans scored only insignificant successes '»' 
Thus Colonel Neryamn, chief of the operations department of the Soviet 
Twentieth Army and future chief of the operations department in the com- 
mand of the Russian Liberation Army, had been roving about the rear of the 
German troops for three weeks without observing the slightest evidence of 
partisan activity. He was later to state to the Germans that the Soviet leader- 
ship had been bitterly disappointed at the slight extent of the partisan strug- 
gle. 182 However, the ineffectiveness of the partisan war* prior to the spring of 
1942 was not, as is claimed, due only to poor command and organizational 
shortcomings. The main reason was that it lacked the prerequisite' 8 * which 
Friedrich Engels had described as indispensable for successful guerrilla war- 
fare—reliable support by the local population. This lack is readily understood 
if one bears in mind the widespread public dissatisfaction with the Soviet 
regime, as well as the fact that the true aims of the Germans, posturing as 
liberators, were at first not realized. Wherever partisan groups appeared dur- 
ing the early period— in so far as these were not in fact scattered elements of 
the Red Army,' 8 * who were often afraid tQ fetum mrough me , ines because of 

repnsals awaiting them-these usually met with uniform rejection and resist- 
ance on the part of the local population, whose main interest was in a return 
to normal conditions. Only gradually, and scarcely before the spring of 1942, 
did a favourable climate develop for a partisan war. 

This was due largely to disappointment at the failure of the Germans to 
produce a constructive occupation programme, the preservation of the hated 
collective-farm system, the hardships of the population in the occupied terri- 
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tones, and some discriminatory measures by the occupying authorities. The 
inhumane conditions to which Soviet prisoners of war were subjected and the 
atrocities committed against the Jewish part of the population also left a 
deeper impression than the Germans suspected. The indiscriminate proce- 
dure of the security forces— who often did failed to differentiate between the 
peaceful population and partisans— reprisal executions, the shooting of hos- 
tages, and the burning of homes all helped to drive the population into the 
arms of the partisans. Initially these saw their main task as provoking further 
reprisals by repeated but still aimless attacks, in order to make the Germans 
hated among the local people. Purposeful propaganda,' 86 hand in hand with 
ruthless terror against local officials and police,'*? was to remind the popula- 
tion of the ubiquity of Soviet power. Torn between the occupying power, 
which threatened Draconian punishment even for failure to report hostile 
activity, and the partisans, who threatened death for even the slightest support 
of the Germans, such as the enforced surrender of agricultural produce,' 88 the 
population often saw no alternative to joining whichever side was stronger — 
which very soon, in some remote regions at least, meant the partisans. Not 
until 1942, when they had succeeded locally in winning support among the 
population, did the partisans begin to conduct systematic actions against 
German military targets. 

The partisan war,' 8 " characterized as a rule by ambushes and raids, rarely by 
open attacks mounted by armed civilians, is presented in Soviet historiography 
as the 'justified manifestation of a lawful struggle by the people's masses 
against the Hitlerites', who had committed 'unheard-of crimes' and 'a serious 
breach of international law by their war of aggression'.'? This attempt to 
justify partisan warfare by reference to the aggression and culpable behaviour 
of the adversary, however, ignores the fact that the Hague Convention in- 
variably obliges both belligerents, regardless of the question of guilt, to observe 
the laws and usages of land warfare. In consequence, at least one of the judges 
of the Nuremberg Military Tribunal could not avoid describing the partisan 
war as a phenomenon incompatible with the spirit or the letter of international 
law. In point of fact, the Hague Land Warfare convention of 18 October 1907 
requires unequivocally that for irregular fighting forces— 'milices' or 'corps de 
volontaires'— not to come under the heading of irregulars, they have to meet 
the following conditions:' 9 ' 

1. They must be commanded by someone who is responsible for his 
subordinates. 

,s ° Rudakov, 'Rol' voennych sovetov', 5. •*> Hoffmann, Deutsche und Kaimyken, 109. 
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Absaljamov and Andrianov, 'Taktika sovetskich partizan'. 
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2. They must wear an identifying badge recognizable from afar. 

3. They must carry their weapons openly. 

4. In their operations they must observe the laws and usages of war. 

The partisans met only the first of these conditions. The manner in which they 
were accustomed to operating may be gauged from a directive of the Central 

Committee of the CP(B) of Belorussia, dated 1 July 194 1.'" This directive 

which is quoted here as only one of countless instances — instructs the 
partisans 

to destroy all communications in the enemy's rear, blow up or damage bridges and 
roads, set fire to motor-fuel and food stores, motor-vehicles, and aircraft, arrange for 
railway disasters, annihilate enemies, giving them no respite day or night. Destroy them 
wherever they are caught, kill them with anything that comes to hand: axe, scythe, 
crowbar, pitchfork, knife. Link up with other partisan detachments, make surprise 
raids on enemy units and annihilate them ... In annihilating the enemy do not shrink 
from using any means: strangle, chop up, bum, poison the Fascist scum. Let the enemy 
feel the ground burning under his feet. - 

On 1 October 1941 Kozlov, a captured partisan, reported a suggestion of 
Kazalapov, a member of the Central Committee of the Party from Kholm, 
that German soldiers or wounded be 'tortured by mutilation before execu- 
tion'."'. 1 There is also ample evidence ihat partisans proceeded mercilessly not 
only against German servicemen but equally against disliked or even totally 
uninvolved local inhabitants. Thus members of the 'native' administration 
(mainly mayors and policemen) were invariably 'mercilessly' beaten to death, 
usually also the members of their families, including women and children. 
Another partisan principle was that all witnesses of a raid were to be killed if 
necessary—men, women, and children— to prevent a possible betrayal to the 
Germans." 4 

Contrary to Soviet assertions,'^ partisan activity against the German occu- 
pying power did not develop on an appreciable scale until 1942, except in the 
Crimea, where more favourable conditions existed. The ever increasing scale 
of the partisan war also proves that the German-Soviet conflict was an 
ideological war of annihilation, in which little room was left for principles 
enshrined in international agreements. It was the Soviet side that unleashed 
the partisan war, which ran counter to international law. But the Germans 
similarly, in opposing the irregulars, did not shrink from the utmost ruthless- 
ness or from employing any means that seemed to them suitable. It was the 
civilian population that suffered most from the barbaric methods of both 
belligerents. 

"* Zaroidenie i razviiie, 53-4. 
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8. The Repulse of the German Autumn Offensive 
at Leningrad and Rostov 

Once the German command had decided not to capture Leningrad but to 
besiege it and starve' it out, if only to avoid the need 'to feed that city of 
millions', the Soviet troops gained a breathing-space during which they were 
able to organize the defence of the city more efficiently. In accordance with the 
demand of the State Defence Committee that Lenin's city be transformed into 
an unconquerable fortress, the Leningrad Front, with support from Zhdanov 
and other Party and government officials, embarked on the development of a 
deeply echeloned system of defences. Included in the defence measures were 
the air force (Air Defence Corps and 7th Fighter Corps), "* as well as the ships, 
batteries, and aircraft of the Red Banner Baltic Fleet. 197 For an offensive 
operation against the German siege artillery a special artillery group was 
formed under Major-General Sviridov and Rear-Admiral Gren.' 98 A consider- 
able burden of the defence effort, especially in the construction of positions 
and barricades, was borne by the civilian population of Leningrad, although 
they were exposed to increasing hardship owing to the shortage of foodstuffs 
and fuel. The food shortage became so acute in the course of the autumn that 
from 20 November 1941 the non-working population, including children, 
received only I25g. of bread daily." 9 Soon, therefore, attempts were made to 
use the Ladoga flotilla to carry vital cargo, such as foodstuffs, weapons, and 
ammunitions, on at least a modest scale to the city, which by then could be 
reached only by way of Lake Ladoga, and simultaneously to evacuate such 
useless consumers as the wounded, women, and children. 2 " When Lake 
Ladoga froze over in November, on 19 November the Leningrad Front re- 
solved to lay a supply-route, the so-called 'lifeline', 201 over the ice. During the 
winter of 1941-2 no less than 361,106 1. of vital goods reached the city in this 
way, and 514,000 persons were evacuated from the city to the east. 

At the same time, measures were put in hand to burst through the blockade 
ring and restore free access to Leningrad. On 14 October 1 941 Colonel- 
General Voronov, the Headquarters representative with the Leningrad Front, 
arrived with a directive from the Supreme Command Headquarters instruct- 
ing the Neva Group, in conjunction with General Fedyuninskiy's Fifty-fourth 
Army operating east of the encirclement ring, to crush the enemy forces 
between Shlisselburg and Sinyavino, in the so-called 'bottleneck', and to open 
up a corridor to Leningrad. This action, 101 however, which upon Headquar- 
ters* urgings started on 20 October, did not succeed because it was anticipated 
by a rapidly advancing German attack towards Tikhvin and Volkhov, and 
because of shortcomings in the way it was directed. Although the Soviet Fifty- 
fourth Army managed to hold Volkhov, and although General Klykov's Fifty- 

"* Novikov, in Oborona Leningrad/!, 75 ff. 
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second Army contained the German thrust towards Malaya Vishera, the 
Soviet troops found themselves in difficulties and Tikhvin fell to the Germans 
on 8 November 1941. This meant the severance of the last railway line by 
which goods could be brought to ithe eastern shore of Lake Ladoga for 
shipping to Leningrad. Moreover, it gave rise to the real danger of a break- 
through into the rear of Army General Meretskov's Seventh Independent 
Army, which was facing the Finns on the Svir. Because of the total failure of 
General Yakovlev's Fourth Army, which retreated in disorganized units in 
various directions,*" Meretskov, by order of Headquarters, was temporarily 
put in command of Fourth Army as well. Meretskov, a former chief of the Red 
Army General Staff, now in command of all formations between the Svir front 
and the German penetration area near Tikhvin, began to assemble all available 
forces and go over to counter-attacks in the main directions.** In conse- 
quence, the projecting German spearhead to the east was increasingly threat- 
ened from its flanks and, from 19 November 1941, also attacked at its point by 
the Fourth Army. Under Meretskov's vigorous leadership the initiative on this 
sector gradually passed to the Soviet troops. The German plan to cut Lenin- 
grad off completely from the rest of the world and to link up with the Finnish 
Karelian Army proved impracticable. 

On the southern wing of the front too the Soviet forces eventually succeeded 
in halting the German offensive, which had resumed towards the end of 
September 1941. Prior to that success, however, they had been forced into 
extensive withdrawals. The German attack out of the bridgeheads at 
Dnepropetrovsk and Kakhovka had instantly got the Soviet Twelfth Army into 
difficulties and resulted in the encirclement and annihilation of elements of 
Lieutenant-General Smirnov's Eighteenth and Major-General Kharitonov's 
Ninth Armies. By 11 October 1941 Army Group South had taken 106,000 
Soviet prisoners in the 'battle north of the Sea of Azov'. Countless others, 
including General Smirnov, GOC Eighteenth Army, had been killed in action. 
In a memorial article in 1968 Colonel-General Anisimov reported that the 
Germans, who still indulged in that kind of gesture during the initial months 
of the war, had buried him in a dignified manner in a separate grave. Attempts 
by Lieutenant-General Cherevichenko, the GOC Southern Front, to halt the 
enemy along improvised lines were unsuccessful. 10 ' On 17 October Taganrog 
was abandoned. By the end of October the forces of the Southern Front had 
been thrown back as far as the approaches to Rostov. On 25 October the 
troops of the South-west Front under the command of Marshal Timoshenko 
(Major-General Tsyganov's Thirty-eighth and Major-General Malinovskiy's 
Sixth Armies) abandoned Kharkov after extensively mining the city, 106 and 
manned a defensive line north of Izyum. No less critical was the situation in 
the Crimea, where on 18 October the German Eleventh Army opened its 

Mereckov, *Na jugo-vostocnych podstupach', fid, jo-t. 
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attack for the seizure of the peninsula. Even before the start of this offensive, 
the Russians had begun to evacuate the troops of the Odessa defence dis- 
trict,*" who, under the command of Rear-Admiral Zhukov and the GOC 
Independent Coastal .Army, Lieutenant-General Sofronov, had been tying 
down considerable Romanian and German forces over a period of two 
weeks. 208 On 23 October the forces of the Odessa defence district, now trans- 
ferred to the Crimea, and the troops of Lieutenant-General Batov's Independ- 
ent Fifty-first Army were placed under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Levchenko, the commander of the Crimean troops, who was in charge of co- 
ordinating the defence of the land front with the actions of the Black Sea 
Fleet. 20 * Nevertheless, the Germans after a few days broke through the defens- 
ive positions near Ishun on the Perekop isthmus. The Independent Fifty-first 
Army was forced to retreat to Kerch, and on 16 November the Taman 
peninsula was evacuated. The Coastal Army withdrew to Sevastopol. At that 
point all land and air forces, as well as the ships and aircraft of the Black Sea 
Fleet, were placed under the command of Major-General Petrov, the com- 
mander of the Sevastopol defence zone; after 10 November they came under 
Vice-Admiral Oktyabrskiy, the capable commander of the Black Sea Fleet. 3 '" 
By dint of vigorous efforts the Sevastopol area, subdivided into several defence 
sectors and tightly encircled by the Germans, was, for the time being, held 
against all attacks. 1 " 

While Sevastopol was preparing for defence, there arose in the sector of the 
Southern Front, at and north of Rostov, first a crisis and then a turn for the 
better. On 5 November 1941 the German First Armoured Army had mounted 
an attack for the capture of Shakhty; this, however, did not succeed, even 
though Kharitonov's Ninth Army was pushed back towards the east. After the 
failure of this envelopment move the Germans on 17 November launched a 
direct thrust towards Rostov from a north-westerly direction; Rostov was 
regarded as the gate to the Caucasus and an objective of great strategic 
importance. After no more than a delaying defence by General Remezov's 
Independent Fifty-sixth Army, the city fell to the Germans a few days later. 1 ' 1 
By that time, however, preparations had been completed on the Soviet side for 
a large-scale counter-attack against the flank and the rear of the German forces 
spearheaded towards Rostov. The idea, proposed by Major-General 
Bagramyan, won the support of Lieutenant-General Bodin, chief of staff of the 
South-western Direction, and, after some hesitation, also that of the GOC, 
Marshal Timoshenko. 2 '-' Headquarters had likewise given its approval, but 
declared itself unable to provide reinforcements. In consequence, the com- 
mand of the South-western Direction had to establish an assault group from 
the forces of the South-west Front and the Southern Front under its com- 
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mand. In accordance with a demand by Marshal Shaposhnikov, chief of the 
Red Army General Staff, the Southern Front had been reinforced at the 
expense of the South-west Front, and a new army, Thirty-seventh Army under 
Major-Genera! Lopatin, had been established as the main attacking force. 
Simultaneously, some air units were made available from the Headquarters 
reserve. On 17 November this Thirty-seventh Army, composed of four rifle 
divisions, four armoured brigades, and several artillery, anti-tank, and mortar 
regiments, and supported by elements of General Kolpakchi's Eighteenth 
Army and above all by Ninth Army., opened its offensive in the general 
direction of Bolshekrepinskaya-Taganrog. Although during the first few days 
the attack only slowly gained ground, 1 "" the German First Armoured Army, 
which had meanwhile broken through to Rostov, was compelled after 23 
November to withdraw some forces in order to support its northern flank. The 
Independent Fifty-sixth Army, which had likewise gone over to the attack, 
striking from the east, thus saw its chance, in conjunction with the left wing of 
Ninth Army, to recapture Rostov on 29 November. The fact that the First 
Armoured Army was compelled, under the combined pressure of the Soviet 
Thirty-seventh, Ninth, and Fifty-sixth Armies, to withdraw to the Mius at the 
beginning of December, not only meant a stabilization of the German-Soviet 
front in this sector for some time to come, but was of major propaganda 
importance as the 'first great victory of the Red Army'. The Soviet troops had 
certainly scored a victory, but, contrary to Bagramyan's claims, they had not 
succeeded in achieving their real objective— the destruction of Kleist's ar- 
moured army. 



9. The Repulse of the German Attack on Moscow 

Since the battle of Smolensk Stalin, Supreme Command Headquarters, and 
the Red Army General Staff had taken a variety of measures to safeguard the 
capital against a German assault in the event of a resumption of the German 
offensive.^ In order to repel a possible attack from the west, three combined 
fronts (until 15 September 1941 under the command of Marshal 
Timoshenko'i South-western Direction) had been assembled to face the Ger- 
man Army Group Centre.*"* These were the Western Front (since 12 Septem- 
ber under the command of Colonel-General Konev) in the sector between 
Ostashkov and Yelnya; east of it, as second echelon in the Vyazma defensive 
line from Ostashkov to Selizharovo, the Reserve Front (commanded by Mar- 
shal Budennyy) with Major-General Rakutin's Twenty-fourth Army and 
Major-General Sobennikov's Forty-third Army west of Spas-Demensk and 
Kirov, but also in the foremost line; and finally the Bryansk Front (com- 
manded by Colonel-General Yeremenko) with General Yermakov's tactical 
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group on the left wing, holding the sector from east of Kirov to Glukhov. 
There are divergent data b the Soviet literature on the actual strength of those 
three fronts, which, together with Yermakov's tactical group, embraced six- 
teen armies. 2 '? The figures range from a maximum of 1,250,000 men, 10,598 
artillery pieces and mortars, 990 tanks, and 950 aircraft to a minimum of 
800,000 men, 6,800 artillery pieces and mortars, 780 tanks, and 360-527 
aircraft. In order to emphasize their own inferiority and to offer some excuse 
for the subsequent defeats of the Soviet troops, 2 " the figures of Soviet effective 
strength are clearly being kept low, and the level of accuracy of the Soviet 
figures must inevitably remain in doubt. There is, however, no denying that in 
the double battle of Vyazma and Bryansk the Germans took 673,000 Red 
Army prisoners by 20 October, and listed 1,242 tanks and 5,412 artillery pieces 
as destroyed or captured; this suggests that Soviet strength must have been 
substantially greater than officially admitted. 

Despite the general preparations for defence, the deployment of major 
forces, and the construction of a deeply echeloned defensive system outside 
Moscow, the Soviet leadership was nevertheless taken by surprise by the 
opening of the German offensive against the capital. The Soviet command had 
failed to identify the preparations in time and to foil German intentions. Not 
until 26 September 1941 did Stalin and the chief of the Red Army General 
Staff receive a report from the GOC Western Front, which, on the strength of 
reconnaissance data, predicted an attack against Moscow along the Vyazma- 
Moscow highway. 2 " Thus, even Konev at that time expected only one opera- 
tion on the relatively limited sector defended by Nineteenth, Sixteenth, and 
Twentieth Armies. And Headquarters still did nothing more than issue a 
belated directive the following day calling in general terms for 'stubborn 
resistance* and intensified construction of the system of positions. It failed to 
make any kind of preparations for co-ordinated operations by the three fronts 
actually involved, and it failed to clarify relations between the Western Front 
and the Reserve Front, two of whose armies were standing in the foremost line 
and were thus responsible for the safety of the left wing of the Western Front. 
It was soon to become obvious how important it would have been, even before 
the start of the German offensive, to subordinate both fronts to a single 
operations staff. As the Russians had failed to identify the points of main effort 
of the German attack, 22 " no measures had been taken to reinforce the threat- 
ened sectors or to concentrate reserves at those points— an omission which 
Marshal Zhukov in retrospect blamed not on Headquarters but on the com- 
mands of the Western and Reserve Fronts. 22 ' There is no doubt that the errors 
and omissions of the Soviet command were the main reason why Army Group 
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Centre was able to penetrate the defences at the crucial points so rapidly. This 
was facilitated also by the fact that, shortly before the opening of the German 
offensive, Soviet forces, misreading the situation and acting upon express 
orders from Stalin and Headquarters, had begun to carry out limited offensive 
operations— with the result that these officers and men were lost to a concen- 
trated defence. The Sovier formations striking into the German attack, such as 
Major-General Sobennikov's Forty-third Army of the Reserve Front north- 
west of Roslavl and General Yermakov's tactical group at Glukhov, suffered 
considerable losses. On the very first day of the attack Armoured Group 2 
tore apart the Bryansk Front at the boundary between Major-General 
Gorodnyanskiy's Thirteenth Army and Yermakov's tactical group, pushed 
beyond Sevsk in the direction of Orel and Tula, and at the same time wheeled 
some of its units north towards Karachev and Bryansk, thereby threatening the 
rear of Thirteenth Army as well as Major-General Kreyzer's Third Army. A 
counter-attack mounted against the German spearhead by Thirteenth Army 
from the north and by the Yermakov tactical group from the south was 
unsuccessful. 2 " By 3 October 1941 Orel was lost because the garrison com- 
mander, Lieutenant-General Tyurin, had been incapable of organizing the 
city's defence. 

Once Armoured Group 4 had driven a wedge between the Forty-third Army 
of the Reserve Front and Major-General Petrov's Fiftieth Army, and once 
Bryansk had been taken by the new Second Armoured Army on 6 October 
1941, the bulk of the Bryansk Front was split up and cut off from its rear 
communications, and Major-General Kreyzer's Third Army, Major-General 
Gorodnyanskiy's Thirteenth Army, and elements of Major-General Petrov's 
Fiftieth Army were in the pocket. Colonel-General Yeremenko, who realized 
the disastrous situation of his troops and was scarcely by this stage in a 
position of command, had in vain asked Headquarters as far back as 4 October 
for permission to withdraw the entire front towards the east, in order at least 
to save its combat strength for the defence of Moscow."' Not until 7 October, 
when the encirclement was complete and nothing but a break-out was poss- 
ible, did Marshal Shaposhnikov, on behalf of Stalin, concur. He explained the 
fateful delay by communications trouble. On 8 October the three encircled 
armies began their attempt to break out; however, in the conditions prevailing 
until 23 October that attempt was made only in a disjointed manner. Only at 
the price of exceedingly high losses in personnel and material were the rem- 
nants of Fiftieth Army able to man a new defensive line on the Oka near 
Mtsensk, the remnants of Third Army a line between Zmievka and Ponyri, 
and those of Thirteenth Army a line between Fatezh and Makarovka. 

As the Soviet command had failed to recognize the preparations for a 
general attack on Moscow and had, since 30 September 1941, been turning its 
attention to the speedily developing attack towards Orel and Tula, it did not 
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realize that the principal danger threatening it was in the sector of the Reserve 
and Western Fronts. In consequence, the attack of Armoured Groups 3 and 4, 
directed on 2 October against the centre of the Western Front at the boundary 
of Ueutenant-General Lukin's Nineteenth Army and Major-General 
Khomenko's Thirtieth Army, and simultaneously against the positions of 
Major-General Sobennikov's Forty-third Army of the Reserve Front, made 
rapid progress without any reaction whatever from Headquarters." 4 The 
northern spearhead, after the capture of Kholm Zhirkovskiy, was by 3 October 
threatening Vyazma from the north, while further south the main thrust 
directed against the Soviet Forty-third Army by Armoured Group 4 and 
Fourth Army simultaneously reached Spas Demensk and, wheeling north- 
wards, likewise aimed at Vyazma. What was beginning to take shape during 
the first few days of October was the danger of an encirclement of the entire 
Soviet grouping of Western Front and Reserve Front forces in the Vyazma 
area. The price was now being paid for the lack of co-ordination between the 
two Fronts, whose armies now both found themselves deeply outflanked 
without being able to relieve one another. »s When hastily mounted and 
uncoordinated counter-attacks, e.g. by the newly established tactical group of 
Lieutenant-General Boldin at Vyazma, failed to achieve results, on 4 October 
Colonel-General Konev, GOC Western Front, asked Headquarters and the 
general staff for permission to withdraw to defensive positions near Gzhatsk, 
hoping like Yeremenko that the forces of his Front could thus be preserved for 
further operations in the defence of Moscow. Once more a decision was 
delayed. On 5 October the Supreme Command Headquarters still refused to 
believe that Armoured Group 4 had that day reached Yukhnov. Colonel 
Sbytov, commanding the air forces of the Moscow military district, who had 
submitted his reconnaissance findings on those lines, was threatened by the 
NKVD with prosecution for 'spreading panic'. 126 Not until the afternoon of 5 
October, when the correctness of his statement happened to be confirmed, 
was the order given for the withdrawal of Thirtieth, Nineteenth, Sixteenth, 
and Twentieth Armies. Belatedly, Major-General Dalmatov's Thirty-first 
Army and Major-General Vishnevskiy's Thirty-second Army were now placed 
under the Western Front in order to achieve a unified command. However, 
there was no time to accomplish the withdrawals — which were often associ- 
ated with complicated regrouping operations — if only because of a total disor- 
ganization of the senior commands. Major Shabalin, chief of the Special 
NKVD Detachment of the Fiftieth Army, confided some remarkable impres- 
sions to his diary. 12 ' 'The army is not what we have come to believe in the 
homeland. Enormous shortcomings!', he recorded as early as 6 September. 
'We are surrounded!', he wrote on 4 October. 'The entire Front— this means 
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three armies— was trapped in the encirclement. And what are our generals 
doing? They "consider" ... In our unit everyone, as usual, has lost their heads 
and is incapable of action.' 'The heads of the front staff lost command 
throughout the time of the German attack and, it seems, lost their heads,' 
Shabalin wrote on 6 October 1941. On the following day he noted: 'Such a 
thing as the defeat of 1 the Bryansk Front has not been witnessed by 
history . . . The Front command had lost control from the first days of the 
German attack. It is said the idiots have skedaddled to Moscow.' 

When, on the evening of 6 October 1941, Armoured Groups 3 and 4 linked 
up east of Vyazma, substantial forces of the Western Front west of the city 
were indeed surrounded."" They were Lieutenant-General Lukin's Nine- 
teenth Army, Lieutenant-General Rokossovskiy's Sixteenth Army (which had 
been absorbed into Lieutenant-General Yershakov's Twentieth Army), Lieu- 
tenant-General Boldin's tactical group, as well as Major-Genera! Vish- 
nevsky's Thirty-second Army and Major-General Rakutin's Twenty-fourth 
Army, which both belonged to the Reserve Front. 229 The encirclement of 
major forces of the Bryansk Front, and of the Western and the Reserve Fronts 
in the Bryansk and Vyazma area during the first few days of October, created 
great confusion among the Soviet leadership. With the principal task now 
being the speediest possible establishment of new defences outside Moscow, 
and with the GOCs of the Front evidently no longer enjoying confidence, 
plenipotentiaries were dispatched from the Supreme Command Headquar- 
ters and the State Defence Committee— Molotov, Mikoyan, Malenkov, 
Voroshilov, Vasilevskiy, and, independently from that group, Army General 
Zhukov— with special instructions for the threatened sectors. These repre- 
sentatives of the top leadership discovered disastrous conditions on the 
Western and Reserve Fronts, whose commands had lost any overall view of 
the situation and frequently also contact with their subordinate armies. 3 ' It 
was essential to put an end at last to the fatal division of command bodies in 
the sector west of Moscow. On 10 October, in response to the reports from the 
special representatives, the troops of the Western and Reserve Fronts were 
amalgamated, Colonel-General Konev and Marshal Budennyy were relieved 
of their posts, and Army General Zhukov was appointed the new GOC 
Western Front. 2 ' 1 Konev, for the time being still the nominal second-in- 
command to Zhukov, henceforward commanded the forces on the right wing 
of the Western Front at Kalinin; after the Germans captured the town on 14 
October, thereby threatening the rear of the North-west Front as well as that 
of the Moscow defences, Konev on 17 October became GOC of the newly 
created Kalinin Front. This consisted of Major-General Vostrukhov's 
Twenty-second Army, Major-Genernl Maslennikov's Twenty-ninth Army, 
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Major-General Yushkevich's Thirty-first Army, and Major-General Kh- 
omenko's Thirtieth Army. Twenty-ninth, Thirty-first, and Thirtieth Armies 
moved into a defensive line in a semicircle behind Kalinin, 2 ' 2 while Twenty- 
second Army succeeded, in violent fighting, in maintaining its positions in the 
Torzhok area. Just as on the right wing, at Kalinin and Torzhok, the defenders 
of Moscow succeeded also on the left wing, in the sector of the Bryansk Front, 
in containing the advance of Second Armoured Army and Second Army in the 
course of October, albeit after heavy setbacks. Already during the first ten days 
of October Major-General Lelyushenko's 1st Guards Rifle Corps (direcdy 
subordinated to Headquarters) had stubbornly defended the town of Mtsensk 
and thereby gained time to prepare for the defence of Tula. 2 " It was not until 
29 October that Second Armoured Army, whose task it was to envelop 
Moscow in a wide sweep from the south, reached the approaches of Tula. 
However, Major-General Yermakov's Fiftieth Army, reinforced by People's 
Guard detachments, repulsed the German attack and at the beginning of 
November, along with elements of Major-General Kreyzer's Third Army, 
even mounted counter-attacks against the flank of the German spearhead. At 
the end of the first phase of the general attack on the Soviet capital the 
situation at Tula, which, like Kalinin, represented a cornerstone of the de- 
fences outside Moscow, appeared temporarily stabilized. 

What measures were taken after Zhukov's appointment on 19 October 1941 
to reorganize the forces of the Western Front and to halt the German offensive 
in front of Moscow? Once the first line of defence, the Vyazma line, was 
pierced, the Soviet command turned its attention to a hurried preparation of 
a second line of defence, the Mozhaysk line, running from Volokolamsk to 
Kaluga. Those troops of the former Western and Reserve Fronts who had 
escaped being trapped in the Vyazma pocket were now assembled in that new, 
artificially consolidated, line. Headquarters moreover transferred to this de- 
fensive line forces from the North-west, Bryansk, and South-west Fronts, and 
also assembled in it units of the Moscow military district, as well as reinforce- 
ments arriving, from mid-October onwards, from the Caucasus, central Asia, 
and the Far East. By exhausting all capacities it proved possible, within a short 
time, to concentrate 11 rifle divisions, 16 armoured brigades, and over 40 
artillery regiments — approximately 90,000 men — within the Mozhaysk de- 
fence line. The GOC Western Front created points of main defensive effort at 
the approach roads to Moscow, and at these points concentrated all available 
artillery and anti-tank forces. 234 The Volokolamsk sector was defended by the 
newly established Sixteenth Army under Lieutenant-General Rokossovskiy; 
Mozhaysk was covered by Fifth Army under Major-General Lelyushenko; the 
Maloyaroslavets sector was manned by Forty-third Army under Major- 
General Golubev; the Kaluga area was defended by Forty-ninth Army under 

= ' 5 Rakickij and Presnjakov, 'Boevye dejstviia', 85. 

533 LeljuSenko, Moskva, Stalingrad, Berlin, Praga, 35 ff. 

^ 'Prikaz komandujuScego Zapadnogo fronta, 30. to. 1941', in Moskva — fromu, 32-3. 
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Lieutenant-General Zakharkin. A short time later Thirty-third Army under 
Lieutenant-General Yefremov was inserted at Naro-Fominsk. To support 
these formations in preventing a German breakthrough to Moscow at all costs, 
the following air units were available in addition to the air forces of the 
Western Front: 6th Fighter Corps of Air Defence under Major-General 
Klimov, the air forces of the Moscow military district, a few divisions of long- 
range bombers, and four newly established air regiments. *x Attempts were 
going ahead at the same time to improve the shaken morale of the troops and 
to fight signs of defeatism by every available means. 2 ' 6 Order No. 0345, dated 
13 October 1 94 1 and issued by Zhukov and War Council member Bulganin, 
appealed to all Soviet servicemen, from top commanders down to the last Red 
Army private, to make an extreme effort. Cowards and panic-mongers, i.e. 
soldiers abandoning their positions without authorization, were to be 'shot on 
the spot' as traitors to the fatherland. 

After the war the Marshals of the Soviet Union Zhukov, Konev, and 
Vasilevskiy, 2 " looking back to that period, all wrote that only by the persever- 
ance of the armies encircled at Vyazma had the necessary time been gained for 
the strengthening of the Mozhaysk defensive line. But this alleged advantage, 
which is so greatly stressed by Soviet historians, had to be paid for by 
enormous losses in men and materia!. When resistance came to an end on 20 
October 1941, five armies and Boldin's tactical group had ceased to exist; In 
this context one cannot without some reservation speak of the 'heroism of the 
Soviet warriors gallantly fighting at Vyazma' or about their 'undying glory', 
considering that by 20 October no fewer than 673,000 of them allowed them- 
selves to be taken prisoner by the Germans, contrary to the terms of Soviet 
military penal law and to the unequivocal orders of the Soviet command. 
Among the prisoners of war was Lieutenant-General Yershakov (GOC Twen- 
tieth Army), Major-General Vishnevskiy (GOC Thirty-second Army), and 
Lieutenant-General Lukin (GOC Nineteenth Army), who had been charged 
with the command of the trapped formations. Indeed, Lukin, who was sev- 
erely wounded, conveyed to the Germans a very negative impression of the 
morale of the Soviet troops encircled at Vyazma, 1 * 8 According to him, the 
infantry in the pocket 'did not show the necessary will to fight their way out. 
The men preferred to go into captivity.' That was why they had been 'driven 
forward' and in the course of vain breakthrough attempts 'time and again' 
sacrificed in their tens of thousands. Major Kononov, the commander of 436th 
Rifle Regiment and future Major-General in the Russian Liberation Army, 
who had come over to the Germans with his units, painted a similar picture 
during his interrogation: 'A panicky mood is prevalent in the army . . . The 

Fedorov, Aviacija, 97. 'V hiorija Vclikaj Ozecestvertnoj vojny, ii 243 

! " z " k ? v > 'V bitve za stolicu', VIZ (1966), No. 9, 55; Konev, "Nacaio Moskovskoj bitvy', 66: 
Vasilevskij, Deb vsq iizni, 151. 1 ' 

Interrogation of Lt.-Gen. Lukin, Mikhail Feodorovich, GOC Nineteenth Army (most 
recently m command of the sector of Thirty-second, Twentieth, Twenty-fourth, and Nineteenth 
Armies), Heeresgruppe Mittc [Army Group Centre] Ic/AO, 14 Dec. 1941, BA R 6/77 
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troops attack only under direct compulsion from the political officials.'^ 
Lukin, one-time holder of the responsible position of commandant of the city 
of Moscow, lived in the Soviet Union after the war 'as a loyal son of the 
Communist Party', a man who 'dedicated his entire conscious life to bound- 
less service to the fatherland, to the cause of the Communist Party'. 3 * In 
actual fact, Lukin's experiences at Vyazma had caused a deep rift in his 
attitude to Stalin. On 12 December 1941 he had spontaneously submitted a 
proposal to the Germans— which was brought to Hider's notice— for the 
establishment of a 'Russian counter-government'. 'Peasants had been prom- 
ised land, workers had been promised a share in industry,' he stated in 
justification of his attitude; 'peasants and workers were deceived . . . With 
hardships and terror reigning, and above all a joylessness in life, you will 
understand that these people must gratefully welcome their liberation from the 
Bolshevik yoke.' Realization of such a plan, he believed, would cause a deep 
split among the people and prove that one might well fight against Stalin and 
the 'hated Bolshevik system' without ceasing to be a Russian patriot. 'There 
are Russians on the side of the so-called enemy— hence it is no high treason to 
go over to them, but merely a turning away from a system; this will open up 
new hopes!' Contrary to the official version, this most prominent of army 
commanders in German captivity therefore sympathized with the liberation 
movement of his comrade-in-arms at Moscow, Lieutenant-General Vlasov, 
GOC Twentieth Army. Other generals too would have been entirely prepared 
'to take up arms against Bolshevism', but they demanded 'first an official 
declaration by the German Reich government . . . When none was received, 
these former Soviet generals declined."*' Those who held such views evidently 
included Generals Muzychenko and Ponedelin, GOCs Sixth and Twelfth 
Armies, taken prisoner at Uman.*' Lack of confidence in the intentions and 
capabilities of the Germans, as well as consideration for his family, eventually 
induced General Lukin to remain aloof from any anti-Soviet activity that 
might compromise him. On the other hand, Major-Genera! Malyshkin, Nine- 
teenth Army chief of staff, Colonel Bushmanov, Thirty-second Army chief of 
staff, and Brigade Commissar Zhilenkov, member of the War Council of 
Thirty-second Army, did join the Vlasov movement. 2 « Colonel Vanyushin, 

Interrogation of officers (deserters) Ivan Nikitovich Kononov, Major, commander of 436th 
Rifle Regiment . . . , AOK 4, Ic/AO No. 549/41 geh„ 6 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 21/271. The fact 
that Stalin and the Soviet command were conducting all operations 'under the inhuman slogan' 
that human lives must not be spared' is confirmed also by Gen. Grigorenko, Erinwrungen, 279 
. * M ' R Lukin '. ln Krasrtaja Zvezda, 28 May 1970; Titov, 'Kljatvoprestupnild', 233-4; Lukin, 
My ne sdaemsja tovarisc general!', newspaper cutting, BA-MA MSg 149/52. 

- Besuch General Wlassow [Gen. Vlasov's visit], Capt. Knoth, head of Propaganda Depart- 
ment Ostland, BA-MA RL 2/v. 3058 a. 

M! Pozdnjakov, Rosienk ROA, 19. 

The names of Vlasov and Malyshkin were omitted from the 'List of commanders of fronts, 
armies, and corps m the battle of Moscow'; those of Zhilenkov and Bushmanov, on the other 
hand, are given—presumably in ignorance of their later activities: 'Moskovskaja bitva v cifrach: 
Period kontrnastuplenija', 99-100. 
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the commander of the air forces of Twentieth Army, also later took up a 
leading post m the air force of the Russian Liberation Army ? 

As for die encirclement of the six Soviet armies at Vyazma-for which 
Supreme Command Headquarters and the general staff bore the main relpon 

£?3^r T Tr dy H™ enhanCed defence °f Moscow, cohering 
that the Mozhaysk hne "had been broken at several points as early as n 

rh^S"'? 3 tlmC u hCn rCSiStanCe i0side P° cket was sti11 continuing. On 
that day Forty-mnth Army abandoned Kaluga; the Germans pushed ahead 
towards rhe Protva, threatening Maloyaroslavets from the rear, and by 6 
October had reached Naro-Fominsk. Forty-third Army was compelled to 

~ t^Tg™- ^i*™ 7 was ukewise unab,e » -s-d 

pressure of the Germans. Having defended the historic battlefield of 
Borodmo,- it had to give up Mozhaysk on ,8 October. Matters " " 

Roko'T T Urab !f 31 V ° l0koIamsk > -W* -as initially held by 
Rokossovskiy, who made use of a deeply echeloned defence system; however 
on 27 October it also fell to the Germans.- The German penetra ion o tne 
Mozhaysk hne and, on the Naro-Fominsk sector, also of the third line o fZ 
Moscow defence zone, which ran from Klin in a wide arc to Serpukhov! 

th rH w 1 Tn r W ^ S ° Viet Capital even befo * ^e enS of * 

A. d week of October. Now that it seemed impossible to stem the onslaugh 

Lnd a f I™;" 8 SlgnS ° f demorali2ation appeared in spite of all propa- 

o" the ParS S a °n rf ^ T «** ° f ^ ^ ™™ 0n 16 ^ermost 
ot the Party and governmental machine was evacuated to Kuybvshev panic 

broke out among the population of Moscow and there were instance of 

looting. 0n IQ October the State Defence Committee found itself 35 to 

declare a state : of siege throughout the Moscow region and to decree that any 

disturbance of pubhc order would be punished by military tribunals NKVD 

troops were ordered to 'shoot provocateurs, spies, and other agents of 

sectors of the Moscow defence zone by hurriedly levied People's Guard 
: SIOnS ' ln a " SOme 4o>ooo men, to set up tank obstacles and field !bSE 
™ :. an f tD bnng up new reserves.^ By the end of October it had proved 
possible to mtegrate into the front west of Moscow at least 13 rifle divSons 
and 5 armoured bngades from the interior of the country. As a result the 
situate ln the !ines of Volokolamsk aIong ^ Nar 7 and Q ™\^ 

Aleksm was temporary stabilized. By mid-November 1941 Headquarters had 

Son n eStCm Fr0m With 3 nUmber ° f cav^ dtt 

sions, as well as armoured brigades, totalling some 100,000 men, 300 tanks 
2 ,ooo art.ilery p.eces, and additional anti-tank gum,* so that on ,5 n£S£ 

'« Leljusenko, Moskva, Stalingrad, Berlin, Praga, 60 ff 
« Rokossovskij, 'Na voiokolamskom napravlenii', 52 
^ Postanovlenie Gosudarstvennogo Komire.a Oborony, hmo.,*,', in M m k va - frontu , 

ifl Mironov, 'Rol' Moskovskoj zony oborony', 117 
><" Zukov, 'Bitva pod Moskvoj, i', 67. 
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1 94 1 the Germans were eventually facing 84 divisions and 20 brigades, albeit 
weakened in their combat strength.* 4 ' From 1 October to 15 November the 
number of tanks of the Western Front had increased from 450 to 700. In 
addition, 1,138 aircraft, most of them of new types, 230 were stationed at 
airfields around Moscow, ready to repulse the German attack. On 10 Novem- 
ber the Fiftieth Army of the now dissolved Bryansk Front was placed under 
the command of the Western Front, while Third and Thirteenth Armies were 
assigned to the South-west Front. 

The Soviet leadership expected the German offensive in the second half of 
November. Having until then focused its attention on reinforcing the two 
wings of the Western Front, it now tried to harass the Germans by swift 
counter-strikes. Against the opposition of Zhukov^ 1 and the army command- 
ers, who were anxious not to fritter away their forces and to keep their scant 
reserves in readiness, on 13 November 1941 Stalin and the chief of the general 
staff insisted on the immediate execution of counter-attacks along the sector of 
Sixteenth and Forty-ninth Armies. The attack launched by Rokossovskiy 
against his own conviction and virtually without preparation, needless to say, 
did not improve the position of the Soviet forces but made it worse. 2 " Six- 
teenth Army suffered considerable losses, and Major-General Dovator's 3rd 
Cavalry Corps barely escaped encirclement. An attack launched by Lieuten- 
ant-General Zakharkin with elements of Forty-ninth Army against Serpukov 
was repulsed with heavy losses, even though it caused some delay to the 
opening of the German Fourth Army's attack. On 15 November the Germans, 
on the right wing outside Moscow, struck at Major-General Khomenko's 
Thirtieth Army; the following day they struck heavily at the boundary of the 
Kalinin Front (Thirtieth Army) and the Western Front (Sixteenth Army). The 
reason why they made such rapid progress towards Klin and Solnechnogorsk 
was that, on orders from Headquarters, the last reserves had been switched to 
Volokolamsk to execute a counter-attack. In order to reorganize the confused 
command conditions among the disarrayed and retreating formations north- 
west of Moscow, Major-General Khomenko, GOC Thirtieth Army, was re- 
lieved of his command and replaced by Major-General Lelyushenko; in 
addition, on 17 November — by which time it was too late — Thirtieth Army 
was placed under the command of the Western Front. 2 » At this point a serious 
conflict occurred between Rokossovskiy and Zhukov, who rescinded an order 
endorsed by Marshal Shaposhnikov, chief of the Red Army General Staff, for 
a withdrawal to the Istra and instead categorically demanded a struggle 'to the 
last manys4 without in the end being able to prevent Klin and Solnechnogorsk 
from falling to the Germans on 23 November and Istra on 27 November. The 

M * Kazakov, Sozdanie i ispol'zovanie, 48. '5° Fedorov, Aviacga, 123. 

'?' Zukov, 'V bitve za stolicu', VIZ (1966), No. 9, 61. 

Rokossovsfcij, 'Na volokolamskom napravlenii', 55. 
* 5J Leljusenko, Moskva, Stalingrad, Berlin, Praga, 78. 
f* Rokossovskij, 'Na severnych podstupach', 53. 
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exceedingly critical situation on the right wing of the Western Front in the 
sector of Sixteenth and Thirtieth Annies forced the GOC to throw in all 
available forces, including the anti-aircraft artillery of the Moscow defences, at 
the threatened points. Headquarters, moreover, during the final days of 
November reinforced the Western Front with 8 rifle divisions, 7 cavalry 
divisions, 4 rifle brigaded, 1 airborne corps, and independent armoured and 
other specialized units. But it was only with the intervention of the First 
Assault Army under Lieutenant-General Kuznetsov and of the Twentieth 
Army (formed only recently) under Major-General Vlasov, the defender of 
Kiev (whose name is omitted from Soviet accounts of the fighting for Mos- 
cow)-i.e. the intervention of reserve armies assembled in strictest secrecy as 
the second echelon east of Moscow=*-that the exhausted German forces 
were halted at Yakhroma on the Moskva-Volga Canal and at Krasnaya 
Polyana north-west of Moscow at the beginning of December 

The purpose of the dissolution of the Bryansk Front on 10 November 
1941— the subordination of Fiftieth Army to the Western Front and of Third 
and Thirteenth Armies to the South-west Front-was to simplify command 
structures for the impending defensive battJe on the left wing of the Western 
Front, in the Tula sector. This step, however, was to prove a mistake 
because the South-west Front possessed only an incomplete command ap- 
paratus and the two Front staffs were showing an understandable tendency to 
draw their newly acquired armies closer to their main forces. The result was a 
weakening of the boundary between the troops of the Western and of the 
South-west Fronts south of Tula, a boundary that was particularly threatened 
by the German Second Armoured Army. On 14 November 1941 Marshal 
Timoshenko, who feared with some justification that a German breakthrough 
at that spot would complicate the defence of Moscow as well as the situation 
of his own overstretched front, asked Stalin to create an independent front, the 
Orlov Front, from the armies of his northern wing and place it under the 
command of Lieutenant-General Kostenko.'" The decision, however, was 
delayed, and proposals by Zhukov along the same lines were not authorized 
either. As a result of the neglected command structure on the defence sector 
south of Tula, the German Second Armoured Army quickly succeeded on 18 
November m achieving a breakthrough, bypassing Tula on the east and 
proceeding via Stalinogorsk in the direction of Venev. At first Headquarters 
had demanded that the widening gap be closed again by a 'concentric attack' 
of troops of the Western and South-west Fronts; because of the weakness of 
Fiftieth and Third Armies, however, this was asking for the impossible 
Headquarters eventually had to bring up reinforcements as the German attack 
fanned out northwards towards Kashira and simultaneously eastwards in a 
general direction of the Oka and Ryazan, and as, in Zhukov's words, an 
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'exceptionally dangerous situation' was developing. « 8 Major-General Belov's 
2nd Cavalry Corps was therefore hurriedly flung against the German spear- 
head driving against the rear of the Western Front at Kashira. On 26 Novem- 
ber this formation, now renamed I Guards Cavalry Corps, succeeded — in 
co-operation with Colonel Getman's 112th Armoured Division, a further 
armoured brigade, and a regiment of multiple rocket mortars, as well as 
reinforced air units — in forcing the Germans back as far as the area of 
Mordves. A German attempt to outflank the city of Tula from the north failed 
in the face of counter-attacks by elements of Lieutenant-General Zakharkin's 
Forty-ninth Army and Lieutenant-General Boldin's Fiftieth Army. On 1 
December 1941 Lieutenant-General Golikov's Tenth Army, assembled at 
Ryazan, was at Zhukov's request transferred from the Headquarters reserve to 
the Western Front in order to prevent a further advance of the enemy through 
Mihkaylov to the Oka. 159 

Faced with stiffening Soviet resistance, the German attack was gradually 
losing momentum, also in the sector of the South-west Front at the boundary 
between Major-General Kreyzer's Third Army (after 3 December under Lieu- 
tenant-General Pshennikov) and Major-General Gorodnyanskiy's Thirteenth 
Army west of Yelets. Thus, in the early days of December a threat to Moscow 
at the two wings of the Western Front had finally ceased to exist — even though 
this result was achieved only by the employment of Soviet strategic reserves 
originally assembled for the execution of a counter-offensive. In this situation 
the Soviet troops had but little difficulty in repulsing the last German break- 
through attempt towards the Soviet capital, made on 1 December 1941 at the 
centre of the Western Front, on both sides of Naro-Fominsk. Although the 
German Fourth Army succeeded in accomplishing a breach at the boundary 
between Lieutenant-General Govorov's Fifth Army and Lieutenant-General 
Yefremov's Thirty-third Army, and in advancing as far as Golitsyno along the 
Moscow railway line, this finally exhausted its strength. Reserves brought up 
to the Western Front and the main forces of the two armies first halted the 
Germans at Burtsevo and Kuznetsevo, and by 5 December had thrown them 
back to their starting-positions on the Nara. 160 The German general offensive 
for the capture of Moscow had definitively failed. 



10. The Red Army's Counter-offensive at Moscow, 
December 1941 

From the very beginning of the German offensive Red Army Supreme Com- 
mand Headquarters and the general staff had focused their efforts not only on 
halting the enemy outside Moscow but also on depriving him of the strategic 
initiative and going over to the counter-attack.*" At the same time as Army 
Group Centre seemed to be irresistibly advancing towards the nation's capital, 

Js8 Zhukov, Reminiscences, 359, >« Golikov, 'Rezervnaja armija vstupaet', 62 ff. 

160 Surienko, 'lilcvidacija proryva'. *' Sokolovsltij, 'Velikaya bitva', 28. 
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confronted by poorly trained and ill-equipped People's Army divisions, con- 
centration began, under conditions of strictest secrecy, of a second strategic 
echelon of reserve armies along the Vytegra-Ryabinsk-Gorkiy-Saratov- 
Stalingrad-Astrakhan line. 361 By resolution of the State Defence Committee of 
5 October 1941 the Tenth, Twenty-sixth, and Fifty-seventh Reserve Armies 
were formed from the secorid half of October onwards. The second half of 
November then witnessed the establishment of the First Assault Army and of 
the Twentieth, Twenty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, Sixti- 
eth, and Sixty-first Armies. Since the beginning of the war, therefore, 291 
divisions and 94 brigades had been incorporated in the field army: 70 divisions 
had come from military districts of the int erior, 27 divisions from the Far East, 
central Asia, and Transcaucasia, and 194 divisions and 94 brigades had been 
newly raised. Although great difficulties were encountered in staffing the 
troops, especially with officers, in furnishing them with weapons, equipment, 
and transport, and in raising the standard of training to the requisite level, 2 " 4 
at the beginning of December 1941 Headquarters nevertheless had strong 
strategic reserves at its disposal. It was therefore possible substantially to 
reinforce the troops of the Kalinin Front, the Western Front, and the northern 
wing of the South-west Front; these had been earmarked for the counter- 
offensive at Moscow. Since the end of November Lieutenant-General 
Kuznetsov's First Assault Army and Major-General Vlasov's Twentieth Army 
had been engaged in defensive fighting at the immediate danger spots to the 
north-east of the capital. Twenty-fourth, Twenty-sixth, and Sixtieth Armies 
were moved forward into the Moscow area. Lieutenant-General Golikov's 
Tenth Army took over the sector west of Ryazan, at Mikhaylov; Colonel- 
General Kuznetsov's Sixty-first Army was concentrated at the boundary be- 
tween the Western and South-west Fronts, between Ryazhsk and Ranenburg. 
At the beginning of December 15 armies, 3 cavalry corps, and 1 airborne 
corps— in all 104 divisions— stood ready for attack. Even though the three 
actively involved fronts had been additionally reinforced by a large number of 
independent specialized units, such as artillery regiments, guards rocket- 
mortar battalions, air regiments, and engineering brigades, Soviet war his- 
torians used to describe the Soviet forces as still greatly inferior to the 
Germans. l6 5 This assertion clearly ignore's the well-known fact 266 that the 
German divisions had meanwhile declined to half their normal strength and 
that their losses of weapons and tanks had been exceptionally high. The 
German-Soviet ratio of forces in the strategic direction west of Moscow at the 
opening of the counter-offensive is presented by Soviet authors as follows: 1 * 7 

*■' Stemenko, General 'nyj stab, i. 38. *J Ist.mja Velikoj Otecestvewioj vojny, ii. 27!. 

** Golikov, 'Rezervnaja armija gotovitsja k zaScile', 67, 72 ff. 

'*> 'Moskovskaja bitva v cifrach: Period kontrnasiuplcnija', 89; Zukov, 'Bitva pod Moskvoj, 2', 
45- 

"* 'Prikaz komandujuScego vojskami Zapadtiogo fronta, 6.12.1941', in Moskva— fronat, 85-6. 
'Moskovskaja bitva v cifrach: Period kontrnastupleniia', 91-2; 50 let voorusenych sil, 295; 
Gcschichte dcs svieitett Weltkrieges, iv. 344. 
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(maximum) men 1,708,000:1,100,000, artillery pieces, mortars, and rocket 
mortars 13,500 : 7,652, tanks 1,170:774; (minimum) men 860,000:760,000, 
artillery pieces 10,400:5,615, tanks 1,000:670. Only for the air forces is a 
Soviet superiority conceded. Thus, approximately 600 German aircraft are 
said to have been confronted by 1,370 Soviet machines (according to some 
sources the latter figures is 1,000, or even as low as 762). 2fia 

The plan for the offensive, laid down in outline by Supreme Command 
Headquarters, or more accurately by the general staff under Marshal 
Shaposhnikov, since 20 November 1941, j6 * then worked out in- detail and 
endorsed by the commands of the three fronts, envisaged simultaneous attacks 
by the right and left wings of the Western Front, in co-operation with the 
Kalinin Front and the right wing of the South-west Front. Its first, still limited, 
objective was the routing of the enemy's assault groupings threatening Mos- 
cow from the north and south. According to how the situation developed, an 
attempt was then to be made to force the enemy back frontally, and eventually 
to defeat him decisively. 27 " Accordingly, Major-General Lelyushenko's Thirti- 
eth Army north of Moscow, Lieutenant-General Kuznetsov's First Assault 
Army, Major-General Vlasov's Twentieth Army, and Lieutenant-General 
Rokossovskiy's Sixteenth Army were instructed to attack via Klin and 
Solnechnogorsk, respectively, in the direction of Teryaeva Sloboda and 
Volokalamsk. South of Moscow, Lieutenant-General Golikov's Tenth Army, 
in co-operation with Lieutenant-General Boldin's Fiftieth Army and Major- 
General Belov's I Guards Cavalry Corps, were to advance from the Tula- 
Mikhaylov sector via Stalinogorsk and Bogoroditsk, and then wheel towards 
Kaluga-Belev. The armies of the Western Front — Lieutenant-General 
Govorov's Fifth Army, Lieutenant-General Yefremov's Thirty-third Army, 
Major-General Golubev's Forty-third Army, and Lieutenant-General 
Zakharkin's Forty-ninth Army — were initially to conduct only holding attacks, 
while preparing for a general offensive. 27 ' In order to support the attack of the 
right wing of the Western Front, the Kalinin Front was ordered, with forces 
of Major-General Yushkevich's Thirty-first Army and Major-General 
Maslennikov's Twenty-ninth Army, to strike towards Turginovo and into the 
rear of Armoured Group 3 at Klin and, in co-operation with the First Assault 
Army of the Western Front, to annihilate the armoured group." 1 Simultane- 
ously, Lieutenant-General Kostenko's mobile group, formed on the right wing 
of the South-west Front, was to strike at the forces of the German Second 
Army at Yelets-Livny and, in conjunction with Major-General 
Gorodnyanskiy's Thirteenth Army (which was attacking further to the north), 
to encircle and likewise annihilate them. 271 

"* Fedorov, Aviacija, 1 69. ■*» Vasilevskij, Delo vsej zizni, 162. 

,7 ° Zukov, 'Kontrnastuplenie*, 70. 

'Prikaz komandujuSiego vojskami Zapadnogo fronts, 30. 1 1 .194 J in Moskva— frontu, 82. 
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During the preparations for the counter-offensive at Moscow a difference 
of opinion"* arose on 1 December 1941 between Ueutenant-General 
Vasilevskiy— who for a short time deputized for Marshal Shaposhnikov, chief 
of the Red Army General Staff— and Colonel-General Konev, the GOC 
Kalinin Front. Konev, instead of advancing towards Turginovo, intended an 
attack with a view to capturing Kalinin. On behalf of Stalin, Vasilevskiy 
demanded strict observance of the Supreme Command Headquarters direc- 
tive, transmitted that day, which envisaged the employment of five battle- 
worthy divisions, one motorized brigade, the bulk of the artillery from the 
Headquarters reserve, and all rocket-mortars for an attack on Turginovo. 
Vasilevskiy dismissed Konev's argument that he was too weak; he demanded 
that the Kalinin Front, too, mobilize absolutely all available forces to support 
the offensive of the Western Front, which in any case would be launched 
under difficult conditions, instead of employing its forces on objectives of 
purely local importance. 

The counter-offensive at Moscow was opened on 5 December 1941 by the 
two armies of the left wing of the Kalinin Front; on the following two days they 
were joined by the attacking armies of the right and left wings of the Western 
Front and of the right wing of the South-west Front. Although the Soviet 
assault formations, massively supported by the wings, succeeded in breaking 
into the German defences almost everywhere, the development of the attack 
did not at first fulfil Headquarters' expectations. 1 " The pace of the advance 
was generally slight, and the Soviet commanders still had little experience of 
executing offensive operations. Thus, until 13 December 1941, when Western 
Front command expressly prohibited that kind of operation,"* they would 
mostly attack frontally along the roads, failing to realize that what mattered 
was to bypass points of enemy resistance and to drive as deeply as possible into 
the enemy's flank and rear. Nevertheless, by the middle of the second week of 
December they had achieved some appreciable success at several points of the 
500-kilometre front between Kalinin and Yelets. In the northern sector Thirty- 
first Army crossed the Kalinin-Turginovo road; 1 " on 9 December Thirtieth 
Army reached Klin;" 8 First Assault Army recaptured Yakhroma; Twentieth 
Army recaptured Krasnaya Poly ana and on 10 December reached the ap- 
proaches of Solnechnogorsk,™ while Sixteenth Army took Kryukovo. 3110 On 
the southern sector, where preparations for the offensive could not be com- 
pleted in time* Tenth Army succeeded at the first attempt in capturing 
Mikhaylov and Serebryanye Prudy, thereby cutting the Kashira-Pavelets rail- 

*» Vasilevskij, Delo vsej Ozni, 164-5; Konev, 'Na Kalininskom fronte', 71-2. 

575 htorija Veliko) Otecesmemioj vqjny, ii. 277. 
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way line; on 8 December I Guards Cavalry Corps 281 took Mordves and Venev; 
Thirteenth Army, attacking on both sides of Yelets in co-operation with 
General Kostenko's mobile group., succeeded in encircling the German forces 
in that area and in capturing Yelets on 9 December. 28 ' 

Stalin and Marshal Shaposhnikov displayed considerable annoyance at the 
relatively slow advance of the Kalinin Front, more especially of its Twenty- 
ninth Army, whose leadership had in fact revealed substantial shortcomings. 
As recently as I December, Vasilevskiy, deputizing for the chief of the general 
staff, had blamed the GOC Kalinin Front for wishing to take Kalinin instead 
of striking at Turginovo further south. On 12 December he was reproved for 
not yet having taken Kalinin, 184 which evidently, after all, was of more than 
mere local importance. Suddenly Colonel-General Konev, who tried in vain to 
justify himself, received strict orders from Headquarters to take the city as 
soon as possible. To that end, Major-Genera! Shvetsov was put in command 
of Twenty-ninth Army, while Major-General Maslennikov took over com- 
mand of Thirty-ninth Army, which after 22 December 1941 was inserted 
south-west of Torzhok. In point of fact, the forces of the Kalinin Front, 
reinforced by individual units, recaptured the city of Kalinin on 16 December 
1 94 1. During the final third of December the right wing of the Kalinin Front, 
with Major-General Vostrukhov's Twenty-second Army and with Thirty- 
ninth Army, also went over to the offensive, although at first this developed 
but slowly. 38 ' By the beginning of the new year, however, the troops of the 
Kalinin Front had reached Staritsa and the approaches to Rzhev and Zubtsov. 
The attacking armies, some of whom had gained 150 kilometres of ground, 
were able by 7 January 1942 to envelop Rzhev from three sides and to threaten 
the flank of the German Ninth Army on the upper reaches of the Volga. 
Although the counter-offensive at Moscow was increasingly making progress, 
it soon became clear that Supreme Command Headquarters, as well as 
Western Front command, had entertained excessive expectations. Realization 
of the objective of the offensive, extended beyond the original intentions and 
since 9 December 1941 including 'the encirclement and annihilation of all 
enemy armies fighting against the Western Front', was soon put in doubt, 
largely because of weaknesses in command 58 * and because of the stiffening 
German resistance. Western Front command, which on 13 December 1941 in 
a categorical order assigned the task formulated on 9 December to its subor- 
dinate armies, which had held the army commanders personally responsible 
for reaching the jumping-off positions, and which in an appeal to the troops on 
the following day had demanded the 'ruthless liquidation' of all those who 'are 
slowing down our forward movement', 28 '' soon found itself compelled to tone 
down its hopes. The point was that neither did the right wing of the Western 

= S! Sazonov, Nastupaa i-ja gvardejskaja. ">J Bagramjan, 'Eto bylo pod El'com'. 
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Front, as had been expected, rapidly reach Gzhatsk, nor did the left wing 
reach the area of Kozelsk."* One objective within reach was Klin, enveloped 
from both sides by units of Major-General Lelyushenko's Thirtieth Army and 
of lieutenant-General Kuznetsov's First Assault Army. The town was recap- 
tured on 15 December after an airborne unit dropped in the German rear had 
vamly tried to cut off the garrison's line of retreat.^ Simultaneously, Major- 
General Vlasov's Twentieth Army along with Lieutenant-General 
Rokossoyskiy s S,xteenth Army, covered in the south by Lieutenant-General 
Govorov s F,fth Army, took the town of Istra, crossed the Istra river, and 
occupied the area of the Istra reservoir.'*' Teryaeva Sloboda fell on 18 Decem- 
ber, and Volokolamsk on 20 December 1941. By 25 December, when the 
offensive came to a temporary halt, the armies of the right wing of the Western 
Front had forced back the opposing German troops as far as the Lama and 
Ruza nvers and inflicted heavy losses on them.'" As Marshal of the Soviet 
Union Sokolovskiy, then Western Front chief of staff, observes, the threat to 
Moscow from the north-west had been eliminated.^ What had not been 
accomplished, however, was the annihilation (planned in conjunction withthe 
Kalimn Front) of the German forces confronting them or the development of 
the right prong into a pincer movement enveloping the main forces of Army 
Group Centre. 

Operations on the left wing of the Western Front also made considerable 
progress in December, though again without achieving their real strategic 
objective. On 14 December 1941 Lieutenant-General Golikov's Tenth Army 
attacking in a westerly direction together with I Guards Cavalry Corps, had 
reached the Dedilovo-Uzlovaya-Bogoroditsk line. Only the previous day this 
army, which indeed had a considerable number of shortcomings,^ had been 
accused by Western Front command of preventing the success of the opera- 
tions plan and the encirclement of the German Second Armoured Army 
through ,ts passivity and non-fulfilment of orders'. Simultaneously, while 
Lieutenant-General Boldin's Fiftieth Army was attacking in a southerly direc- 
tion on both sides of Tula, Lieutenant-General Zakharkin's Forty-ninth 
Army, further to the north, advanced as far as the Oka and took Tarusa and 
Aleksin. In order to exploit that success and block the German troops' line of 
retreat, the forces of Fiftieth Army, on orders from Supreme Command 
Headquarters, now wheeled north and began to launch a frontal assault on the 
heavily defended transport centre of Shchekino. On 17 December 1941 the 
town was taken, but the Germans had meanwhile escaped across the Upa 
Even though the encirclement of the German Second Armoured Army, which 
had been under attack from several sides, had not succeeded, the eccentric 
withdrawal of its units towards Kaluga and Orel nevertheless provided new 
opportunities. I Guards Cavalry Corps was now ordered to thrust into the gap 

!8S Zukov, 'Kommaswplemc', 73. Fedorov, Aviaaja, 175-6 
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which had opened, to cross the Oka, and then to wheel north-west towards 
Yukhnov. Fiftieth Army, which for that purpose formed a mobile group under 
Major-General Popov, and Forty-ninth Army were instructed to capture 
Kaluga as soon as possible,'* 1 while Tenth Army was to advance further in the 
direction of Belev-Kozelsk-Sukhinichi. Whereas I Guards Cavalry Corps had 
been making good progress since 19 December 1941, Fiftieth Army soon 
experienced a crisis: although its mobile Popov group managed to reach 
Kaluga, it found itself cut off from its rear communications and had to fight in 
a pocket. Not until 30 December, after ten days of fighting, was the city 
captured by Popov's group in co-operation with Fiftieth and Forty-ninth 
Armies. By that time the armies of the left wing of the Western Front had 
advanced as far as a line Aleshkino-Babynino-Meshchovsk-Kozelsk-Belev. 
At some points they succeeded in gaining even further ground before the 
operations came to a temporary halt on 7 January 1942, but the speed of their 
advance had noticeably diminished, and they were unable to capture the 
important transport junction of Sukhinichi. 2 " Thus the left prong of the pincer 
movement for the encirclement of Army Group Centre had also become 
bogged down. 

As in the case of the left wing of the Western Front, so the right wing of the 
South-west Front, supporting it with its own attack, was able to score con- 
siderable success — at least in a tactical respect. The troops of Major-General 
Kreyzer's (from 13 December 1941 Lieutenant-General Pshennikov's) Third 
Army, of Major-General Gorodnyanskiy's Thirteenth Army, and of Major- 
General Kostenko's mobile group, having taken Yelets, by 16 December 
advanced to a line Gogol-Verkhnaya Lyubovka-Livny. By an encircling 
manoeuvre in pursuit these formations succeeded in enveloping substantial 
elements of the German XXXIV Army Corps, 59 * but they were unable to 
annihilate the main forces of Second Army. The fact that the armies of the 
right wing of the South-west Front lacked an independent command, that 
they came under an already overstressed front command, now proved a major 
handicap. More than a month earlier Marshal Timoshenko had proposed just 
such an independent command, but in vain; now, on 18 December 1941, 
Supreme Command Headquarters decided to create once more a Bryansk 
Front from the armies of the right wing, and to place it under the command 
of Colonel-General Cherevichenko. This reconstituted Bryansk Front was 
composed of the mobile Kostenko group, of Thirteenth Army, and of the 
newly formed Sixty-first Army, whose command Lieutenant-General Popov 
had to take over a few days later from Colonel-Genera! Kuznetsov, who at 
times was over-fond of alcohoi. 

The restoration of the Bryansk Front, along with the reinforcement of the 
Kalinin Front by two armies, was to create favourable conditions for the 

* M Boevoj put' sovenkich vooruzennych sil, 303. 
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encirclement of the main forces of Army Group Centre by means of a large- 
scale pmcer movement— an objective which, on the strength of the current 
successes, Headquarters considered feasible.'* The armies of the Bryansk 
Front, attacking in a north-westerly direction from 18 December 1941, did in 
fact manage to gain further ground. However, after reaching the Belev- 
Mtsensk-Verkhovye line in the first days of January 1942, their strength was 
spent. The hoped-for routing of the German forces on the southern wing of 
Army Group Centre, planned in co-operation with the neighbouring Western 
Front, was not achieved. 

Within the framework of the large-scale enveloping manoeuvre of the wings 
of the Western Front, along with the troops of the Kalinin and Bryansk 
Fronts, the four armies at the centre of the Western Front were now also 
ordered to go over to the attack in order to tie down and break up the enemy 
forces. However, Lieutenant-General Yefremov's Thirty-third Army and 
Major-General Golubev's Forty-third Army, both attacking south of the 
Moscow-Mozhaysk railway line, had not received the slightest reinforcements 
of personnel or material, and made only slow progress. Not until 26 December 
194 1 did Thirty-third Army take Naro-Fominsk, situated near the front line, 
and not until 2 January 1942 did Forty-third Army take Maloyaroslavets. On 
4 January 1942 Thirty-third Army succeeded in breaking into the German 
defences at Bobruysk. Lieutenant-General Zakharkin's Forty-ninth Army 
which had captured Tarusa, also gained 15 round and by the end of December 
1 94 1 advanced to a line from Maloyaroslavets to Kaluga. Altogether, by the 
beginning of January 1942 Soviet troops had thrown back the Germans along 
the Moscow front by between 100 and 250 kilometres and inflicted heavy 
losses on them. Yet despite the tactical breakthroughs at Rzhev and Kaluga 
they had fazled to accomplish the grand strategic encirclement—a fact that has 
been skilfully concealed by Soviet historiography behind the conspicuous 
successes of the counter-offensive at Moscow. 



11. The Red Army's Counter-attacks 
at Leningrad and in the Crimea 

In much the same way as on the Moscow front, so Stalin, Supreme Command 
Headquarters, and the general staff also harboured unrealistic expectations 
concerning the strength and combat performance of the Soviet troops in the 
area south-east of Leningrad. Admittedly, the Soviet forces in the Tikhvin 
salient after late November and early December 1941 had definitively seized 
the initiative and, albeit with heavy losses, had gradually gained ground Thus 
Army General Meretskov's Fourth Army, attacking in two assault groups' 
occupied Tikhvin on 9 December; Army General Fedyuninskiy's Fifty-fourth 
Army, assigned to the Leningrad Front, overcame German resistance at 
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Voybokalo in mid-December — with some delay due to weaknesses in its 
command and tactical mistakes; and Lieutenant-General Klykov's Fifty-sec- 
ond Army simultaneously reached the area of Bolshaya Vishera. 298 Ignoring 
the fact that these operations had largely exhausted the attacking strength of 
the Soviet formations, Supreme Command Headquarters began to initiate a 
large-scale strategic operation also at Leningrad. Stalin, along with his closest 
advisers, Marshal Shaposhnikov and Lieutenant-General Vasiievskiy, blinded 
by the successes achieved so far, now aimed at nothing less than an operation 
to route the main forces of Army Group North. Urged on by Zhdanov, the 
Party Secretary of Leningrad, they intended to burst open the blockade of the 
great city, where conditions during the winter had become catastrophic. To 
this end Fourth Army (now taken over by Major-General Ivanov), Fifty- 
second Army, Major-General Galinin's Fifty-ninth Army (still being organ- 
ized), and Major-General Sokolov's Twenty-sixth Army (after the end of 
December the Second Assault Army) were on 17 December combined into a 
Volkhov Front under the command of Army General Meretskov. The forma- 
tions of this newly established front were ordered to annihilate the German 
grouping at Tikhvin, then to cross the Volkhov in a north-easterly direction 
and, in conjunction with the troops of General Khozin's Leningrad Front, 
now also going over to the attack (Forty-second, Fifty-fifth, Eighth, and Fifty- 
fourth Armies), to encircle and annihilate the German divisions at Leningrad, 
and thereby to open up a wide land-bridge into the beleaguered city. 2 » 
Starting not later than 24 December 1941, Eleventh Army of the North-west 
Front was to advance via Staraya Russa in the direction of Soltsy, in order, 
jointly with a southward-aiming spearhead of Fifty-second Army, to cut off the 
retreat of the German forces at Novgorod. 

But with this operations plan Supreme Command Headquarters had lost 
touch with reality. Although Army General Meretskov, having reached the 
northern Volkhov, believed that a pause was urgently needed for the rehabili- 
tation of his exhausted and battered troops and to allow time for the bringing 
up of units of Fifty-ninth Army and Second Assault Army, 300 Headquarters 
persistently called for greater speed and, in a directive of 24 December 1941, 
categorically demanded the immediate continuation of the operation and the 
forcing of the Volkhov without a prior halt. However, the massive strategic 
operation planned south-east of Leningrad did not progress beyond its initial 
stages. It proved unrealizable. In the final analysis it did not even succeed in 
annihilating the German forces at Tikhvin,^' let alone in routing the main 
forces of Army Group North. A few minor bridgeheads were, in a final effort, 
established at Gruziny, Kinshi, and elsewhere — but by then even Head- 
quarters had to face realities and order the suspension of the operation. 

Within the general framework of its counter-offensive at Moscow, Supreme 

■* hwrija ordena Lemna Lemngradskogo Voennogo oktuga, 259 ff. 
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Command Headquarters had ambitious plans not only on the northern wing 
at Leningrad, but also on the southern wing of the front. Towards the end of 
November 1941, when the troops of the Sevastopol defence zone had, though 
not without difficulty, repulsed the first organized attack on the naval fortress, 
Headquarters conceived the idea of a landing on the Kerch peninsula *» This 
was to create the prerequisites for an immediate cleansing of the entire 
territory of the Crimea.** In accordance with the operations plan endorsed on 
7 December 1941, the troops of the Transcaucasus Front under Lieutenant- 
Genera! Kozlov, in co-operation with naval units of the Black Sea Fleet under 
Vice-Admiral Oktyabrskiy and of the Azov Flotilla under Rear-Admiral 
Gorshkov, were to land at several points on the northern, eastern, and 
southern coast in the Kerch area, as well as at Feodosiya, annihilate the 
German forces in the peninsula, and subsequently thrust westwards into 
the interior of the Crimea. The main part in the operation was to be played by 
the Feodosiya landing party, which was part of Major-General Pervushin's 
Forty-fourth Army, while the landing party attacking on the east coast, formed 
mainly by part of Lieutenant-Genera! Lvov's Fifty-first Army, was instructed 
to tie down the enemy forces while they were being encircled. The first serious 
difficulties arose during the preparations for the invasion, when the resump- 
tion of the German attack on Sevastopol on 17 December 1941 resulted in a 
postponement of the timetable and the transfer of urgently needed ground and 
naval forces.** The landing operation eventually began, under unfavourable 
weather conditions, on 26 December 1941 at Kerch and on 29 December at 
Feodosiya; initially it did not proceed according to plan and only began to 
succeed during the next few days.** Again the Germans managed to evade 
encirclement and were able to establish a solid line of defence at Kiet- 
Koktebel east of Feodosija, blocking the Crimea. This German success was 
due to mistakes made by the command of the Transcaucasus Front, above all 
of Forty-fourth Army, which proved incapable of properly exploiting the 
success of the landing operation.** The Soviet troops had succeeded in 
occupying the Kerch peninsula, but the annihilation of the German troops 
fighting there and the breakthrough to Sudak, Simferopol, and Dzhanskoy 
into the deep interior of the Crimea^-as demanded by Supreme Command 
Headquarters on 2 January 1942, totally misreading the situation— had proved 
unrealizable.*" 8 

In the course of its counter-offensive in December 1941 the Red Army had 
inflicted a number of serious defeats on the German army in the east-in the 
approaches to Moscow, at Leningrad, and in the Crimea— and had regained 
considerable territory. The threat to the capital was definitively eliminated, 
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and the situation of Leningrad eased in the sense that foodstuffs and other 
commodities could now be carried by the northern railway almost as far as 
Mga and thence taken into the hard-pressed city on a considerable scale. 
Finally, the position of Sevastopol had been relieved as German siege forces 
had to be withdrawn in order to block off the Kerch peninsula. These suc- 
cesses, however, should not conceal the fact that Supreme Command Head- 
quarters, Stalin himself, Marshal Shaposhnikov, chief of the general staff, and 
Lieutenant-General Vasilevskiy, his first assistant, had in fact set their sights at 
more far-reaching objectives. After the first Soviet successes they had called 
for a breakthrough to Vyazma, the encirclement and annihilation of the main 
forces of Army Group North, the lifting of the blockade of Leningrad, the 
relief of Sevastopol, and the reconquest of the entire territory of the Crimea. 
Considering the state of the Soviet troops and the standard of their leadership, 
these objectives were unrealistic from the outset and, in consequence, were 
nowhere near achieved. But even in their more limited form the successes of 
the Soviet armed forces were of considerable military and also political import- 
ance in that they greatly enhanced the international prestige of the Soviet 
Union. The Red Army had inflicted a heavy defeat — the first defeat of the 
war — on a Wehrmacht that was accustomed to victories. This circumstance 
provided Soviet war propaganda with effective arguments for a gradual stiffen- 
ing of the morale of the Soviet troops, which had been gravely shaken by the 
retreats of the first few months of the war. 



12. Methods of a War of Annihilation 

When in 1 94 1 the troops of the Wehrmacht and its allies invaded the territory 
of the Soviet Union and rapidly gained ground, the Soviet leadership was 
exceedingly anxious that all movable and immovable material assets be de- 
stroyed before falling into the enemy's hands. Acting in accordance with the 
directive of the Communist Party Central Committee and the Council of 
People's Commissars of 29 June, as well as with Stalin's broadcast address of 
3 J ulv I 94 I > Red Army troops, along with the specially created destruction 
battalions, 1 ^ whenever there was an opportunity during their retreats, had 
applied the 'tactics of scorched earth' and destroyed 'all valuable chattels' on 
the greatest possible scale without regard for the needs of the population. As 
a result of the Soviet counter-offensive in the winter of 194 1, this was the first 
time that the German troops were forced to abandon a vast territory, and there 
is no reason to doubt that they applied the principle of destruction just as 
unscrupulously as the Red Army. The Soviet soldiers in the reconquered 
regions were frequently confronted with scenes which were methodically used 
by war propaganda to fan hatred against the German occupiers. In the grand 
framework of the German-Soviet conflict, which for the most part was con- 
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ducted with disregard of all formalities, individual occurrences probably play 
a subordinate role, and it may seem almost poindess to view them more 
closely. However, a few incidents in connection with the fighting for Moscow 
have acquired a strong symbolical significance and were traditionally quoted 
in the Soviet and Soviet-subservient literature as special instances of the 
bestialities and destructive fury of the Fascists'. A few explanatory observa- 
tions are therefore not out of place. The accusation levelled at the German 
troops of having devastated the Tchaikovsky Museum in Klin was already 
refuted before the Nuremberg Military Tribunal by defending counsel Dr 
Latemser through the submission of documentary evidence The same is 
true of the alleged looting of Tolstoy's estate at Yasnaya Polyana, which had 
actually been shown undamaged in a Soviet film made in 1942, after its 
reoccupation. Colonel-General Guderian, GOC Second Armoured Army, 
who had established his command post at Yasnaya Polyana, emphatically 
points out in his memoirs that the German troops had spared this memorial 
right up to their withdrawal, but that the immediate surroundings of the 
author's grave had previously been mined by Soviet troops.-'" As for the 
destruction in Istra of the Novo-Yerusalimskiy monastery, founded in 1654,."' 
blame on the part of the German troops can be neither confirmed nor denied 
Soviet literature in this context never tires of emphasizing that, in contrast to 
the barbaric behaviour of the German troops, the Soviet regime had always 
devoted its particular care to the 'architectural monuments' of Russia's past by 
'restoring and solicitously preserving' them. Yet those who accuse the German 
troops of systematic 'national-cultural genocide's' » should remember the ex- 
tent to which monasteries and churches, which once represented Russia's 
artistic wealth, had been desecrated or destroyed in the Soviet era. One 
instance of many is the Simonov monastery in Moscow, founded in 1370 and 
restored after the damage it suffered in the 1812 conflagration; this monastery 
was destroyed down to the last stone by a Red Army unit on 22 January 1930 
in honour of the anniversary of Lenin's death."* In the opinion of expert 
observers*'* there was probably not a single city in the RSFSR, including 
Siberia, where 'either all or almost all' artistically or historically important 
buildings had not fallen victim to an ideologically motivated destruction 
mania. 



Among the charges levelled at the 'Fascist criminals', accusations of atroci- 
ties committed against the peaceful civilian population occupy a prominent 
place. No one would deny that atrocities were in fact committed on a large 
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scale by the action squads of the security police and the SS security service. 
But the claim encountered in the literature on the subject, that the gallows 
found after the recapture of the town of Volokolamsk were a typical example 
of the atrocities committed by the German troops, 3 ' 6 is poorly founded. The 
fact is that the ten who were hanged were not, as is misieadingly claimed, 
'peaceful inhabitants'' 1 ? of the town of Volokolamsk but — as is admitted 
elsewhere — partisans who had fulfilled an 'operational mission in the rear of 
the enemy'." 8 'All eight were guerillas', it was stated in Soviet War News, 
published by the Soviet Embassy in London, on 5 February 1942^!' 'when the 
Germans approached the town these individuals went to the forest and began 
methodical operations against the occupation troops'. But armed civilians 
participating in the fighting came under the heading of irregulars according to 
the unambiguous terms of the Hague Convention on Land Warfare, as well as 
the common usage of war; they enjoyed no protection under international law. 
This applies also to Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya, executed by German troops on 
29 November 1941 for arson; this young woman is presented as a shining 
example to the youth of the Soviet Union. 'By embarking on the road of 
partisan warfare' — this is how her activity is characterized — 'she took a sacred 
oath to the fatherland to fight to her last breath against the Fascist conquer- 
ors.' 110 Deplorable though the fate of the young Komsomol girl may have been, 
it should not be overlooked that it was inevitable under the merciless laws of 
war. 

Atrocities of alarming magnitude have been committed in the ideological 
war of annihilation in eastern Europe — but it should be pointed out that, 
practically from the first day onward, both belligerents were equally involved 
in them. It almost seems as if the principles of international law and humanity 
must inevitably lose their validity in a warlike conflict between two totalitarian 
dictatorships, even though military leaders on both sides repeatedly tried to 
curb such excesses — if only in order to maintain discipline among their troops 
and preserve traditional forms as much as possible. As far as the violation of 
the norms of international law by the Germans is concerned — above all, the 
liquidation actions of the special squads of the security police and the SS 
security service, whose victims were racially or politically undesirable — these 
are treated very fully in the present volume of this work. Unless, however, the 
picture is to remain one-sided, there is a need for at least a brief discussion of 
actions on the Soviet side, actions similarly inspired by the idea of annihilating 

>=* htorija Velikoj Otecestvennoj vojny, vol. ii, picture following p. 288; Vqjna v tylu vraga, picture 
following p. 160; 50 let vooruzennych si!, 296, 

)n Deutschland im zvxiten Weltkrieg, vol. ii, picture with caption following p. 320. 

> ,s htorija Velikqj Oteiestoennoj vojny, ii. 290-1. Soviet leaflets, according to Soldaten-Zeiaing, 46 
(Aug. 1941), and Nackrichten von der From, openly referred to the actions of the partisans as 
actions by 'Soviet irregulars': BA-MA RH 24-3/134. 

J" 'The Common Graves', in Soviet War News, 177 (London, 5 Feb. 1942}, 41. 

5! " htorija Velikoj Otecestvennoj vojny, ii. 121, and picture following p. 128. Soviet military 
tribunals, incidentally, even after the end of the war, ordered German minors to be executed for 
acts of resistance — e.g. Hans Hosen and Host Schuli, both aged 15; see Fricke, Politik undjustiz 
in der DDR, 1 14-15. 
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the 'class enemy", i.e. a national and political opponent. A regime which, as 
Major-General Gngorenko confirms, even treats its own soldiers according to 
the mhuman slogan' that 'human lives must not be spared', is unlikely to 
show mercy to real or putative enemies. It should also be remembered from 
the outset that the Soviet leadership possessed an executive agency which 
closely corresponded to the special squads of the security police and the SS 
security service. These were the Special NKVD Detachments which de facto 
came under the People's Commissar of the Interior, Beriya; their duties 
included the admm.stration of the eighty 'concentration-camp systems' then 
existing in the Soviet Union with hundreds of individual camps,*' as well as 
guarding the political prisoners and the prisoners of war handed over to them 
by the military From the first days of die war the NKVD troops had been 
charged with the execution of liquidation orders on a large scale. At the very 
start Stalin had ordered the immediate execution by firing-squad of all persons 
suspected of espionage*' throughout the territory of the Soviet Union, as well 
as the speedy arrest of persons politically unreliable.™ It is thought that some 
two milhon people were affected by the latter measure. Political prisoners in 
the areas threatened by German and German-allied troops-i.e. initially in the 
Ba tic States, eastern Poland, and eastern Romania, and before long also in 
Belorussia and ,n the Ukraine-were to be shot on Stalin's special orders** 
before falling into enemy hands. In line with this instruction, mass shooting 
began ln the first few days of the war in the overcrowded prisons and camps 
of the western regions; their victims were predominantly Baltic nationals, 
Poles, and Ukrainians. 'In every city in the western Ukraine', as stated by an 
investigating committee set up in 1954 by the United States Congress under 
tire chairmanship of Representative Charles j. Kersten,"* < in me first days of 
the war the NKVD and its agents shot all the political prisoners except a mere 
handful who were miraculously saved.' The corpses of those murdered, in- 
cluding women and children, were found in many localities of the western 
frontier region of the Ukraine, e.g. in Stanislav, Chortkov, Tamopol, Rovno, 
Lutsk, Sambor, Dubno, Sarny, Dobromil, and Drogobych. In Belorussia too 
and everywhere ln the Baltic republics, political prisoners were liquidated 
before me withdrawal of the NKVD troops. Such murders of prisoners took 
place in Brest, Minsk, Kaunas (Kovno), Vilnius, and Riga-to name but a 
few. However, mass shootings also occurred in the remote hi„terland-in 
Smolensk, Berdichev, Uman, Staiino, Dnepropetrovsk, Kiev, Kharkov, 
Rostov, Odessa, Zaporozhye, Simferopol, Yalta, and elsewhere.*" According 
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to the findings of the Congressional committee of inquiry, 80,000-100,000 
political prisoners were shot by NKVD agencies in the Ukraine alone before 
the arrival of the Germans and their allies. 

An instructive example of the barbaric procedure of the security troops of 
both belligerents is provided by events in Lvov immediately after the begin- 
ning of the war in June-July 1941- As can be gleaned from the separate 
investigations of different bodies (the Wehrmacht-Untersuchungsstelle, the 
defence in the trials before the Internationa! Military Tribunal, the Select 
Committee on Communist Aggression (House of Representatives), the Inter- 
national Commission at The Hague) as well as from the specialized literature, 
particularly the works of Ukrainians in exile, NKVD agencies during the days 
up to 30 June 1 94 1 murdered some 4,000 Ukrainian and Polish political 
prisoners and other civilians regardless of age or sex, as well as individual 
German prisoners of war, often after severe torture, in the prisons of the city 
of Lvov (the Brigidki, Zamarstynow, and NKVD prisons).' 37 After the occupa- 
tion of the city the German military authorities at first continued to act against 
the spontaneous anti-Jewish pogroms; in July, however, there arrived Action 
Squad C of the security police and the SS security service, which by way of so- 
called 'reprisal for inhuman atrocities' murdered some 7,000 inhabitants of 
Lvov and surroundings, mostly of Jewish origin, who had no connection 
whatever with the earlier events. The behaviour of the two belligerents upon 
occupying a region scarcely differed at all. Immediately after capture or 
recapture the region in question was combed through by special detachments 
for hostile, unpopular, or undesirable persons or entire population groups. In 
the jargon of the NKVD this was called 'cleansing of the entire territory 
liberated from the German occupiers and especially of inhabited localities'.' 18 
The victims of the security police and the SS security service were the Jews, 
initially also members of non-Russian minorities ('Asiatics'), as well as officials 
of the Communist Party; the victims of the Special NKVD Detachments were 
so-called 'agents of the enemy and other hostile elements', 'enemy elements 
and their helpers'. What such a 'cleansing' meant is revealed sufficiently by the 
practice of the Soviet security agencies: the shooting of all those Soviet 
citizens, regardless of age or sex, who had maintained even minimal relations 
with the German occupying power or their troops. Thus, while Kharkov was 
temporarily back in Soviet hands, the NKVD frontier troops, according to 
'thorough' investigations, liquidated no less than 4 per cent of the remaining 
population, approximately 4,000 people, 'including girls who had gone with 
German soldiers'.- 12 '' In all, hundreds of thousands- 11 " fell victim to the purges 

v Raschhofer, Der Fall Oherlander, 40; Zayas, Die Wehrmacht-Untersuchungsstelle, 333. 
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of the NKVD agencies, which followed hard upon the heels of the regular 
troops of the Red Army. 

Virtually from the first day of the war, Stalin and the Soviet leadership 
demonstrated by their measures that for them the armed conflict with Ger- 
many, compared with earlier 'European national wars', had a totally different 
character. 'The war with Fascist Germany must not be regarded as an ordi- 
nary war,' Stalin declared in his broadcast address on 3 July 1941;"' 'it is not 
only a war between two armies. It is, at: the same time, the war of the entire 
Soviet people against the Fascist German troops', a war 'that knows no 
compassion with the enemy'. The manner in which the leadership of the 
Soviet Union disregarded the norms of international law and human rights is 
shown not only by the mass liquidation of political opponents in the enemy- 
threatened regions, or by the directive of the Council of People's Commissars 
and the Communist Party Central Committee of 29 June 1941 with its sub- 
sequent orders, which unleashed unrestricted partisan warfare— i.e. virtual 
licence for any Soviet citizen to kill any soldier of the enemy army in any, even 
the most hideous, way— but also by another measure which proceeded less 
openly. On 28 August 1 941 the USSR Supreme Soviet Praesidium issued a 
decree abolishing the Volga German Autonomous Republic,'" the first in a 
series of similar actions whose subsequent victims were the Kalmyk, Chechen, 
Ingush, Kabardin, Balkar, and Crimean Tartar nations. Beginning in July 
1 94 1, the deportation and dispersal of the 400,000 Volga Germans, along with 
140,000 Germans from the Ukraine, the Crimea, and the Caucasus, took place 
under inhuman conditions and involved the liquidation of their leading strata 
and the destruction of the highly developed cultural institutions of these ethnic 
groups. The extinction, on national and political grounds, of the German 
minority which had been settled in Russia for 200 years unquestionably 
represents the fact of the international crime of genocide,"' as defined in the 
1948 Convention of the United Nations. 

In the ideological war of annihilation in eastern Europe it was, owing to the 
special nature of their tasks, mainly the NKVD troops and the nascent 
partisan detachments and units that infringed valid international law and 
human nghts. As for the role of the regular Red Army troops in this context, 
one has to consider the basic political attitude prevailing in the USSR Lieu- 
tenant-General Vlasov, GOC Russian Liberation Army, who attended a con- 
ference in the Kremlin after the battle of Kiev, has conveyed an idea of that 

«' Rundfcnkrede des Vorsitzenden des Staatskomitees fur Veneidigmig j. w. Stalin am 
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attitude. He reports that Stalin had called upon People's Commissar Beriya to 
fan 'hatred, hatred, and again hatred' of all Germans. 33 * Along those lines, 
using the stereotyped slogan 'Death to the German occupiers!', the Soviet 
propaganda machine began to unleash a mass campaign which proceeded 
from the premiss that the German attack did not constitute a war in the 
conventional sense, but a criminal act. The soldiers of the enemy army, 
therefore, were to be viewed not as regular combatants but as criminals and 
bandits. Thus Marshal of the Soviet Union Budennyy, GOC Troops of the 
South-western Direction, in his order No. 5 of 16 July 1941, 335 called the 
Germans the 'gangs of that man-eater Hitler', 'Fascist beasts'. 'Fascist scum'. 
'Fascist carrion', a 'Fascist monster' which one 'crushes like a snake'. 

The anti-German agitation which now developed with full force had its 
spokesman in the writer Hya Ehrenburg, who published keynote articles in the 
press every few days from the beginning of the war. It is highly rewarding to 
cast at least a brief glance at Ehrenburg's propaganda products of 194 1-2. His 
method was that of presenting allegedly real individuals as representative of 
the totality of Germans. In this way he fanned boundless hatred, not against 
the political enemy, 'Fascism', but against the German nation as such. 
Ehrenburg repeatedly expressed the sentiment that to him the Germans had 
ceased to be human beings. 'There is something terrible about the German 
himself,' he wrote. Even the ancient Germans had been barbarians, clothing 
themselves in the skins of wild animals. 'We hate every one of them ... he fair- 
haired and the dark-haired.'" 6 His defamation of the German soldiers, whom 
he dehumanized by all conceivable kinds of insults and animal comparisons in 
order to suggest the need for their extermination, 337 was to have serious 
consequences. Thus he described the field marshals as 'raging wolves', 
'plague-carrying rats', the generals as 'cannibals', the officers as 'two-legged 
beasts'. Every single enemy soldier was a 'murderer' to him; the German 
soldiers were 'millions of murderers', and therefore 'undoubtedly like wild 
beasts', 'worse than wild beasts', 'beasts of prey', 'Aryan beasts', 'monsters', 
'dying scorpions', 'starving rats'. 'We do not regard them as human beings.' 338 
The Geneva Convention had placed prisoners of war under the protection of 
the Red Cross — but that did not stop Ehrenburg from publicly insulting even 
those prisoners as 'beasts of prey', 'lousy curs', 'murderers', and 'bandits' 
from whom even the dogs turned away. 33 * His assertion that the people hated 
even dead Germans justified the destruction, ordered by Stalin, of the German 
military cemeteries in the regions reconquered by the Russians. Ehrenburg's 
pronouncements time and again reveal unmistakable pathological traits — for 
instance when, with joyous satisfaction, he reports seeing 'thousands and 

3J1 Pozdnjakov, Andre; Andreev i! Vlasov, 293. mj BA-MA RH 24-3/134. 
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thousands' of mutilated German corpses,*" 'some shell-torn, some tank- 
squashed, others resembling waxwork figures', 'lumps of flesh resembling 
crushed machinery parts'. 'For us there is no sight more cheerful than German 
corpses,' he wrote in 194^34. and elsewhere: 'A colonel shows his old rat's 
yellow fangs.' The sorrow of the mothers and wives of those killed in action 
comes in only for sneers and mockery. He advises them: 'If you don't wish to 
weep, then dance, jest, pipe away.' 'In the spring the snow will melt and you 
will smell the stench of corpses.'" 1 

Inciting articles of this kind did no more than serve the immediate objective 
of permanently whipping up the Red Army troops. In view of the intensity of 
political indoctrination in the Soviet forces, it is not surprising that these 
outpourings of hate affected the attitude of the troops. The feelings of hate 
fanned in them often resulted not only in an enhancement of their fighting 
zeal, but also in atrocities committed against enemy soldiers who had, by then 
helpless, fallen into their hands. A variety of records, of statements by pris- 
oners of war and deserters, of intercepted radio messages, and of captured files 
of Soviet HQs unequivocally show that prisoners, especially wounded ones, 
were as a rule shot either immediately upon capture or after an initial interrog- 
ation.™ These instances of shooting or mutilation, which began 'in the same 
way and at the same time' in the most varied sectors of the front during the 
first few days, are unlikely to have been spontaneous excesses by Soviet 
soldiers. There is ample evidence that such actions were committed upon 
specific orders or with the connivance of unit commanders of various ranks, 
mainly at the level of company, battalion, or regimental commanders,** 
though at times also involoing senior staffs.*' Thus on 21 February 1941 a 
captured Soviet colonel reported the shooting of a German Luftwaffe officer 
in the presence of the army commander, Lieutenant-General Kuznetsov, and 
other top officers. An active role in this respect, however, was played by the 
political departments of the various units. Time and again there is evidence 
that individual or mass executions were carried out on the orders of the war 
commissars or political officials.* 6 Major incidents during the early phase of 
the war included the shooting of 180 German soldiers at Broniki on 30 June 
1 94 1, the shooting of 300-400 Romanian and a number of German soldiers 
on orders from Major Savelin, commanding 225th Rifle Regiment, at 
Storozhinets in the Bukovina on 2-3 July 1941, and the shooting of 80 German 
soldiers in the area of 26th Rifle Division on 13 July 1941.M7 Altogether 'several 

«° Ibid, xi-xii, 50, 55, 238, 240. 
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thousand reports' of shootings of prisoners of war, especially of wounded men 
left; behind, were collected by the Wehrmacht Investigation Office for 
Breaches of International Law.** 8 

This illegal practice,, however, and the inhuman treatment of German 
prisoners of war, of whom 90-5 per cent perished in 1941-2,' 4 * do not seem to 
have been in line with the intentions of the Red Army command. It appears 
that the People's Commissariat for Defence and the army commands were 
guided, as far as the treatment of prisoners of war was concerned, by a decree 
of the USSR Council of People's Commissars on the Position of Prisoners of 
War of I July 1941, which was entirely in line with the regulations of the Hague 
Convention, though it was not translated into reality 1 ' any more than the 
above-mentioned Soviet note of 17 July 1941 (see sect, II.11.3 at n. 31). At least, 
Lieutenant-General Khrulev, the Red Army's chief administration official— 
acting in much the same way as his German opposite number, Major-General 
Wagner, quartermaster-general in the Army General Staff— in his Circular 
No. 017 of 3 July 194PS' laid down entirely adequate food rations for prisoners 
of war. Major-General Utkin and Divisional Medical Officer Smirnov of the 
Red Army's Chief Military Health Directorate similarly, in a directive to the 
deputy chiefs of staff of the fronts, military districts, and armies, dated 29 July 
1941,351 recommended appropriate hospital treatment for wounded or sick 
prisoners of war. Marshal of the Soviet Union Shaposhnikov, chief of the Red 
Army General Staff, having learnt in August 1941 that 'individual enlisted 
personnel' in 'detachments and units' were in the habit of taking 'personal 
valuables, money, and documents' from prisoners of war, once more ordered 
the chiefs of the staffs of fronts and armies to ensure that prisoners of war were 
treated in accordance with the decree of the Council of People's Commissars 
of 1 July 1941.J53 Major-General Gordov, the Twenty-first Army chief of staff, 
and Brigade Commissar Pogodin, the Twenty-first Army war commissar, 
likewise reminded their subordinate rifle corps of the government's order that 
'prisoners [must not be] treated roughly '.»• The deplorable practice of 
looting, which 'disgraced the Red Army', had to be stopped. 

The really serious aspect, however, was not so much the 'rough treatment' 
or even the looting of the prisoners' possessions, but the stark fact that they 

** Zayas, Die Wehrmacht-Untersuchungsscelle, 284. '« Ibid. 277. 
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were murdered. German troops captured a number of documents revealing 
that the command agencies of the Red Army endeavoured to put a halt to that 
barbaric practice-which merely confirms its existence. Thus Major-General 
Potapov, GOC Fifth Army, in Order No. 025 of 30 June 1941,^ also signed by 
War Council member Divisional Commissar Nikishev, and by Brigade Com- 
missar Kakhenko, head of the political propaganda department, criticized the 
practice-not only in 'individual cases'-^f Red Army men and officers not 
taking enemy prisoners but shooting them on the spot. Unit commanders and 
heads of propaganda departments were ordered to draw their subordinates' 
attention to the damage done by such actions. 'I categorically forbid any 
shootings without authorization,' Potapov's order concludes. Similarly, Brig- 

yv^tTTT Ivanchenko > head of *«= Po'ttcal propaganda department of 
XXXI Rifle Corps, in his order No. 020 of 14 July i 94 v# described as a 
downright criminal failure, the fact that during operations 'Red Army men 
and commanders take no soldiers or officers prisoner'. It had become known 

that they strangle prisoners or stab them to death'. Ivanchenko ordered that 
measures be taken 'with all means of Party-political effort' to put a stop to a 

behaviour towards prisoners of war that is unworthy of the Red Army' 
Ma,or-General Alekseev, GOC VI Rifle Corps, in an order of 22 July ia 4 r> 
also signed by his commissar, Brigade Commissar Shulikov, and by his chief 
of staff, Colonel Yeremin, similarly complained that 'many units of the corps 
have so far shot their prisoners'. A "frankly outrageous case' had been the 
shooting of a prisoner on 19 July ,94, at the instance of the head of the 
political propaganda department and the chief of the Special Detachment 
Those guilty were reprimanded, and the divisional commander's attention was 
drawn to such inadmissible treatment of prisoners of war. 

Similar instances also became known to the Germans from the area of 
Fourteenth Army on the Murmansk front. An order issued on 8 September 
1941 by Colonel Malitskjy, the deputy of the army's chief of staff, jointly with 
Battalion Commissar Burylin, the deputy of the army commissar, criticized 
the fact that, although the units assembled prisoner transports, these were 
subsequently liquidated 'en route' The Soviet commands protested against 
such acts chiefly for military reasons: interrogation of prisoners was an import- 
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ant means of gaining intelligence about the enemy. Occasionally, however, 
the argument from political propaganda was adduced that this kind of treat- 
ment was making it impossible to destroy the enemy's morale. Brigade Com- 
missar Ivanchenko reminded the heads of the political propaganda 
departments of yet another aspect: 'A German soldier who surrenders ceases 
to be an enemy.' Along with practical military reasoning, we observe here a 
humanitarian motivation of the kind that underlies the international 
conventions. 

Efforts by the Red Army leaders to curb such excesses by Soviet troops and 
to ensure appropriate treatment for prisoners of war were encountering ex- 
traordinary difficulties — as is proved by the ceaseless repetition of similar 
orders. They became totally ineffective the moment they came into conflict 
with the new propaganda campaign launched towards the end of 1941. On 6 
November 1 941, 159 at a festive session of the Moscow Soviet and of Party and 
social organizations, Stalin delivered a programmatic speech in which he 
stated: 

From now on it will be our task, the task of the nations of the Soviet Union, the task 
of the fighters, the commanders, and the political functionaries of our army and our 
navy, to annihilate all Germans who have penetrated as occupiers into the territory of 
our homeland, down to the last man. [Tumultuous applause, shouts of 'Hear, hear!', 
shouts of 'Hurray!'] No mercy for the German occupiers! Death to the German 
occupiers! [Tumuhuotts applause.] 

The contents of this speech, made by Stalin on the occasion of the 24th 
anniversary of the 'Great Socialist October Revolution', were very effectively 
brought to the notice of the Red Army by means of war propaganda and 
through the Army's political machine.- 160 Now Ehrenburg at last had an, 
opportunity, long awaitrd, to put his own case. From November 1941 there is 
a striking repetition in his articles of turns of phrase in which he undisguisedly 
calls for the murder of all German soldiers without exception. ' Sl 'It will be five 
million . . . corpses that we will bury in our earth,' he observed on 2 December 
1941. 'Now we are resolved to kill all Germans who have invaded our country,' 
he called out to the Red Army soldiers on 3 December 1941. 'We simply want 
to annihilate them. It has fallen to the lot of our people to carry out this 
humane mission. We are continuing the work of Pasteur, who discovered the 
serum against rabies. We are continuing the work of all the scientists who have 
discovered the means of destroying deadly microbes.' 'The Germans . . . must 
be driven into the earth. They must be destroyed one after the other,' he wrote 
on 22 December 1941. On 20 February 1942 it was: 'You've got to kill them — 
put them underground'; and on 13 March 1942: 'You must squeeze the 
Germans off the face of the the earth.' Yet some senior commands of the Red 

"» Stalin, Grofier Vateriandischer Krieg, 31. 
560 Zayas, Die Wehrmacht-UmersuchungssteUe, 296 ff. 
Ehrenburg, Russia at War, 229, 86, 234, 1 13, 267. 
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Army in no way lagged behind Ehretiburg. Thus an order issued on U 
December 1941 by Army General Zhukov, GOC the Troops of the Western 
Front, and by Bulganin, member of the War Council of the Western Front 
and Deputy Chairman of the USSR Council of People's Commissar*,* 
contained this passage: 'Not one Hitlerite bandit who invaded our country 
shall be allowed to get away alive ... It is our sacred duty to take cruel 
revenge ... and to wipe out all the German occupiers down to the last man ' 
On 1 January 1942 the War Council of the Leningrad From* addressed an 
appeal to the population in the German rear not to allow any enemy soldiers, 
referred to as 'Hitlerite dogs' and 'Fascist cannibals', to escape anywhere 
except into the ground, into their graves'. In this 'merciless war of annihila- 
tion' any means was fair: 'rifle, grenade, axe, scythe, crowbar.' About the same 
time a leaflet of the Political Directorate of the North-west Front declared- 
Officers and soldiers in green greatcoats are not humans but wild 
beasts . . . Destroy German officers and soldiers as you would kill rabid 
dogs.' 36, » 

According to the findings of the German army high command, Stalin's 
appeal to the Red Army was universally 'understood and interpreted' in the 
sense that 'any member of the German Wehrmacht— whether fighting or 
wounded or taken prisoner-was to be killed'.-** It therefore represented the 
prelude to a new wave of murders whose victims during that period, as 
emerges from captured documents and from the interrogation of deserters and 
captured Red Army men, were the majority of German and German-allied 
prisoners of war.* A few particularly shocking instances may be quoted here, 
Between i and 6 December 1941 a hundred German prisoners of war were 
murdered at Naro-Fominsk on orders from the commissar of '1 gmsd' (1st 
Motorized Guards Rifle Division) and several more by other units, such as 
222nd Rifle Division.-* It has also been established that in January 1942 
Brigade Commissar Vasilyev, the army commissar of Second Assault Army, 
issued an order for the shooting of prisoners of war.*" One direct result of 
Stalin's appeal was the murder of all German prisoners who fell into the hands 

* Del^rtr 3 ? d , U ' U r g0 m >f a ™ Za P^nogo fronta, 14.1a.1941 1 , in Mcskva-fiomu, 9,. 
F~wET K ™ 8 * n,t . der L*™^d« Front, Leningrad,* Gebietskomitee det AKP(B), An die 
Bevolkerung . . . , [ Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 22/271. ' 

** According to Zayas, Die Wehrmachl-UnteTSuchungsstelie, 285 
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** Spravka, Nacal'nik RO Starma 33, Kapitan Potapov, 8 Dec. ■941, BA-MA RW 2/v. 158, fo. 

*» ZusStzliche Vernehmung des Uberlaufers Technik-Imendant II. Ranges Maliuk [Additional 
interrogation of deserter Malynk, Technical Im endan t 2nd rank], Abwehrtrlpp I/AOK 18 to Abt 
Ic, No. 40/42, g., 9 June 1942; Dienststelle [Office] Maj. B aun to Abw. IHOstN, No. 5866/42, g ' 
1 July 1942, ibid., fos. 127, 23 r. 6 
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of the Soviet troops during the landing at Feodosiya at the end of December; 
this had been ordered by the political departments of various units, among 
them the commissar of IX Rifle Corps' 69 — 'one of the worst atrocities of this 
terrible war', in the words of Reginald (later Lord) Paget, the British defence 
counsel of Field Marshal von Manstein.^ Some 160 seriously wounded Ger- 
mans left behind in the military hospitals of Feodosiya were seized by Soviet 
soldiers or Red Fleet sailors, thrown out of the windows, exposed to death by 
freezing through having water poured over them or by immersion in the sea, 
or killed by having their skulls smashed with blunt instruments, or brutally 
mutilated. 

Such a degeneration of warfare was certainly not in the interests of the Red 
Army either; indeed it began seriously to worry the Soviet command authori- 
ties. Army General Zhukov, who on 14 December 1941 had come out entirely 
in favour of Stalin's appeal, found himself compelled in the winter of 194 1-2, 
joindy with War Council member Khokhlov, to address the following rather 
revealing order to 'commanders and war council members' of subordinate 
formations: 'I declare that Comrade Stalin never mentioned the shooting of 
enemy soldiers once they have laid down their arms or have voluntarily come 
over to us.' 'The shooting of prisoners' was to be specifically forbidden with 
immediate effect."' Stalin himself virtually countermanded his appeal of 6 
November 1941 by stating, in Order No. 55 of 23 February 1942: 'The Red 
Army takes German soldiers and officers prisoner when they surrender.' 171 As 
early as 2 December 1941 the staff of the Independent Coastal Army, 3" in 
Order No. 0086, had, for military and political reasons, objected to the 
generally observed 'rule' of shooting prisoners of war without interrogation, 
instead of transferring them to the staffs. Similar orders are also known from 
other units. Thus Colonel Pankratov, the commander of 168th Cavalry Regi- 
ment of 41st Independent Cavalry Division, jointly with Senior Political Guide 
Kutuzov, complained on 28 December 1^41^* that 'captured German Fascists 
are not taken to the regimental staff but shot on the spot'. Major Kotik, the 
chief of staff of a Rifle Division (apparently the 65th), and its commissar, 
Battalion Commissar Kitsa, likewise criticized 'do-it-yourself justice' meted 
out to captured soldiers and officers, and, on behalf of the divisional com- 
mander, threatened the commander and commissar of 38th Rifle Regiment 
with severe punishment in the event of a repetition.™ Finally Major-General 

Zayas, Die Wehrmachi-UrtiersuchungssteHe, 308 ff. 

Paget, Manstein, 41; Manstein, Vetiotent Siege, 246 (not in trans.). 
J" Schukow, Chochlow, Allen Kommandierenden und den Gliedem des Kriegsrats, no date, 
copy authorized by military court, BA-MA W 01-6/578; Hoffmann, Deutsche und Kalmyken, 107. 
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Moskvin, the Sixty-second Army chid' of staff, and Regimental Commissar 
Zaytsev, the war commissar of that army's staff, prohibited 'any shooting, of 
any number of prisoners whatsoever, on the battlefield'. a* In the event of 
infringement the relevant divisional commanders and other accessories were 
to be held 'seriously responsible'. 

The Red Army commanders were well aware that inhuman methods of 
warfare as a rule only strengthened the enemy's determination to resist. Such 
documents as chanced to fall into German hands also show that, generally 
speaking, they were anxious to avoid the murder of prisoners of war and to 
ensure appropriate treatment for them. Unlike the NKVD troops, who had to 
carry out the annihilation orders of Stalin and the political leadership, and 
unlike the partisans who knew no scruples, the Red Army leaders appear only 
in exceptional cases to have been guilty of outright violations of international 
law. Yet their clear orders, both during the period here discussed and in the 
further course of the war, were, for whatever reasons, frequently disregarded. 
A striking illustration of this dates from the days of the battle of Stalingrad, 
when in February 1943 Soviet troops at Krasnoarmeyskoe and Grishino, at the 
behest of various authorities— it has been established that one of them was the 
political department of 14th Guards Armoured Brigade— shot or otherwise 
brutally murdered no fewer than 600 German, Italian, Romanian, and Hun- 
garian prisoners of war and wounded, as well as civilian prisoners, including 
Red Cross nurses and female radio operators. m It should also be borne in 
mind that atrocities such as those of Feodosiya and Krasnoarmeyskoe- 
Grishino were discovered only when—as happened rarely enough in the 
further course of the war— German troops happened to reconquer the scene of 
such massacres of prisoners. 



13. The Red Army's General Offensive 
in the Winter of 1942 

On the strength of the successes of December 194 1 Stalin believed that the 
time had come to bring about the collapse of the entire German eastern front 
and to rout the main forces of the German army in the east by massive 
offensive operations from Lake Ladoga to the Black Sea. On 5 January 1942 he 
informed the members of the State Defence Committee, Supreme Command 
Headquarters, and the general staff of his intention to go over to the offensive 
simultaneously in all strategic directions, to encircle and annihilate the Ger- 
man Army Groups North and Centre, and to inflict a crushing defeat on Army 
Group South as well."* Objections by Army General Zhukov, the GOC 

Nacai'nik Staba Armij, General-Major Moskvin, Voennyj komissar, Polkovoj Komissar 
Zajcev, Nacal nik Razvedotdeia, Polkovnik German to Komandiram 57 (8 7 >), |o6, 111 *qq i >, 
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Western Front, who argued in favour of transferring the available reserves — 14 
divisions and 7 brigades — to the Western Front, and of seeking a decision in 
that sector alone, rather than dissipating the forces, were rejected, even though 
Deputy People's Commissar Voznesenskiy supported the creation of such a 
point of main effort. Stalin, who had earlier consulted with Marshal 
Timoshenko and who, as usual, was supported by Marshal Shaposhnikov, 
chief of the general staff, as well as by Malenkov and Beriya, persisted in his 
decision.3™ The Soviet command, therefore, was about to do what it had 
always accused its enemy of — pursue an adventurous and totally unrealistic 
operations plan. The underestimation of the German enemy reflected in that 
decision is the more striking as, according to data in the Soviet historical 
literature, the ratio of strength at that time was about equal, with only a slight 
superiority on the part of the Red Army. The armies of Germany and her 
allies, which, according to greatly exaggerated Soviet figures, on 1 January 
1942 numbered 3,909,000 men, about 35,000 artillery pieces and mortars, and 
1,500 tanks, were confronted by Soviet forces of allegedly only 4,199,000 men, 
27,700 artillery pieces and mortars, and 1,784 tanks.- 180 

The order for the attack of 7 January 1942 assigned to the troops of the 
Leningrad Front, the Volkhov Front, and the right wing of the North-west 
Front the task of routing the armies of the German Army Group North and 
lifting the siege of Leningrad. The formations of the left wing of the North- 
west Front, the Kalinin Front, the Western Front, and the Bryansk Front — 
which were to conduct the main strike at the centre — were to encircle and 
annihilate the bulk of Army Group Centre. The South-west and Southern 
Fronts, finally, were to rout Army Group South, while the Transcaucasus 
Front was to annihilate Eleventh Army and occupy the Crimea. A special 
directive from Headquarters, dated 10 January 1942, applied the lessons of 
past mistakes in offensive operations and demanded that front staffs in future 
create powerful assault groups for the purpose of bursting through the enemy's 
defences, that they employ armour and artillery at the points of main effort, 
and that they organize the co-operation of the different branches.- 181 

In view of the precarious situation of the city of Leningrad, Supreme 
Commanal Headquarters had fixed 7 January 1942 for the opening of the 
attack in a north-westerly direction, a date on which, in the opinion of Army 
General Meretskov — the GOC Volkhov Front, which was to strike the main 
blow — the troops would not yet be ready for attack. Although the three Soviet 
fronts on the northern wing had some slight superiority in men, artillery, and 
armour, the formations still lacked all kinds of personal weapons, transport, 
supply facilities, and other necessities. The troops, and above all the command 
staffs, were inadequately trained, and the Second Assault Army (until the end 
of December the Twenty-sixth Army) and Fifty-ninth Army, brought up for 
reinforcement, were not yet assembled in the deployment areas. The attack by 

J» Zhukov, Reminiscences, 353. 380 Istorija Vehkqj Oteceswennqj vojny, ii. 317. 
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Fourth and Fifty-second Armies, launched prematurely on 7 January 1942, 
ended— ,ust as the front staff had predicted— in total failure. The attacking 
formations were soon thrown back to their jumping-off positions.* After a 
bnef pause the two armies resumed their offensive on 13 January 1942; again 
it produced no results. On the other hand, Major-General Klykov's Second 
Assault Army, which likewise went over to the offensive, succeeded, in con- 
junction with the left wing of Major-General Galanin's Fifty-ninth Army in 
breaking through the German defences on the Volkhov, albeit on a narrow 
strip east of Myasnoy Bor, and, in the course of January, in advancing to west 
of Lyuban. However, the planned encirclement of the German Eighteenth 
Army, or at least of its forces on the Vokhov, was not accomplished because 
the simultaneous pincer movement by Major-General Fedyuninskiy's Fifty- 
fourth Army of the Leningrad Front had got stuck at Podgostye.^ Even 
though, after the failure of the envelopment effort, Second Assault Army was 
now in an exceedingly exposed position, Supreme Command Headquarters 
clung to its original objective. On 28 February Headquarters issued orders to 
the Volkhov Front to create an assault force, to be further reinforced with 
armour, artillery, and air forces; in co-operation with Fifty-fourth Army of the 
Leningrad Front this was to force a breakthrough to Lyuban and encircle the 
enemy formations west of the Volkhov.* Again the hoped-for success was not 
achieved, although Fifty-fourth Army managed to overcome the German 
defences at Kinshi and to work its way forward to within 30 kilometres of 
Lyuban. The reason for the failure of the encirclement operation was a gross 
underestimate of the enemy, who had been substantially reinforced in that 
sector, as well as shortcomings in the preparation and execution of the offen- 
sive, such as the lack of any co-ordination between the attacking armies and 
faulty employment of the air units. Suddenly, from the end of March 1942, 
Second Assault Army was in its turn threatened with encirclement. It was 
Supreme Command Headquarters, and by no means the new GOC, Lieuten- 
ant-General Vlasov,-^ an experienced army commander who had proved his 
mettle at Kiev and Moscow, who had manoeuvred Second Assault Army into 
a situation which eventually ended in its annihilation. 

In concert with the armies of the Volkhov Front, the troops of the right wing 
of the North-west Front under Lieutenant-General Kurochkin had gone over 
to the offensive on 7 January 1942, and those of the left wing on 9 January The 
Soviet objectives in the sector south of Lake Ilmen were no less extensive than 
those in the neighbouring sector to the north, consisting as they did in the 
encirclement and annihilation of the entire forces of the German Sixteenth 
Army. Lieutenant-General Morozov's Eleventh Army had the task of pen- 
etrating deep into the German rear, via Staraya Russa in the direction of 
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Soltsy-Dno, and, in co-operation with elements of Fifty-second Army of the 
Volkhov Front, of routing the German grouping at Novgorod. General 
Berzarin's Thirty-fourth Army, originally earmarked only for pinning down 
the German forces at Demyansk, was now, under a modified plan, instructed 
to encircle and annihilate those forces, 386 and subsequently, with the support 
of the right wing of Lieutenant-General Purkaev's Third Assault Army" 8 ? 
(until 25 December the Sixtieth Reserve Army), to fight its way through to 
Kholm. However, the development of the attack after 7 January 1942 did not 
entirely meet the exaggerated expectations of Supreme Command Head- 
quarters. Because of some friction within its command, Eleventh Army was 
unable to meet even the minimum objective — demanded by Stalin in the form 
of an ultimatum — of taking the important transport junction of Staraya Russa 
by 11 January 1942. Thirty-fourth Army, which had fragmented its forces, 
initially also made but slight progress. 

In view of the only marginal superiority of the Soviet troops, the North-west 
Front command tried to convince Supreme Command Headquarters that, 
instead of a deep thrust into the rear of Army Group North, the envisaged 
objective should be limited to the encirclement of the German forces at 
Demyansk. However, Stalin and Marsha! Shaposhnikov would not hear of 
such a curtailment^* 8 though eventually they agreed to reinforce the North- 
west Front by transferring to it Lieutenant-General Kuznetsov's First Assault 
Army, as well as two Guards rifle corps from the Headquarters reserve. 
Throughout February the attacks on the flanks of the Demyansk grouping 
continued with undiminished violence; towards the end of the month they 
ended with Eleventh Army going over to the defence at Staraya Russa and on 
Lake Ilmen, with First Assault Army* on the Kholynya river and Third 
Assault Army in the Kholm area doing likewise. As might have been predicted, 
no stunning success in a westerly direction had been achieved. Even so, 
Major-General Gryaznov's I Guards Rifle Corps, attacking east of the Lovat 
in a southerly direction, succeeded on 20 February in linking up at Zaluchye 
with elements of Third Assault Army attacking northwards and — by closing 
the inner ring — in encircling six German divisions on the Valday hills near 
Demyansk. Supreme Command Headquarters, hoping to achieve a conspicu- 
ous victory, ordered the speedy annihilation of the trapped forces before they 
had a chance to organize their defence. 19 " On the other hand, the attacks 
carried out on the orders of North-west Front command by elements of 
Thirty-fourth Army, I Guards Rifle Corps, and the right wing of Third Assault 
Army produced no results. More than that, in the spring of 1942 German relief 
forces succeeded at Ramushevo in opening up a narrow corridor to the 
trapped division, who thus escaped the fate of the Soviet Second Assault Army 
in a similar position. 

"* Kuroikin, 'My srazalis", 25-6. >"? Seraenov, 'Iz opyta', 89. 
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thJS °? en t e ° f th ^ eft Wbg ° f North - we " ^ont, the Kalinin Front, 
*e Western Front, and the Bryansk Front, which began at the centre on 8 
January ,942 and aimed at splitting and routing Army Group Centre, created 

to atta ST r at,0n ? S ° me ° f ^ Geman divisions but u,tim «ely failed 
to attain ,ts stmeg.c objective. Formations of Lieutenant-General Purkaev's 
Third Assault Army (untH *en the Sixtieth Reserve Army) and of Lieutenant 

^" h Y TT S F ° Urth ASSaUk Am,y (Until *« Twenty-se"n m 
Army) which at the beginning of the offensive still came under the North-west 
front but from 22 January 1942, in order to simplify the chains of command 
was placed under Colonel-Genera! Konev's Kalinin Front, had beenTdv^ 

of tZha m a , S ° a Uth - Westerl y directio « ^nce 9 January 1942. While elements 
of Third Assault Army reached Kholm on 20 January and encircled the town, 
and on 2 February were already fighting at the approaches to Velikie Luki 
Fou rth Assault Army had taken Andreapol and Toropets and driven its 
spearheads in a new surge as far as the Usvyaty-Velizh-Demidov line; indeed, 
Ma,or-General Tarasov's 2 49 th Rifle Division even reached the area nor£ 
east o Vitebsk.^- However, a further advance towards the important trarLpTrt 
triangle Vuebsk-Smolensk-Orsha proved impossible because the forward 
movement of Third Assault Army had got stuck on the right wing and be"u e 
Ma or-Genera Vostrukhov's Twenty-second Army of the Kalinin Front, op- 
erating on the left wing, was likewise unable to make any further progress once 
it had taken Olenino. Yeremenko's Fourth Assault Army, whose flan£ we re 
,ThlT y . eXP °,f ed Wh0SC 3ttaCking StTm ^ was exhausted, proved 
North a nHT ? ^ * b ° Undar * between Army Group 

Ssive t P ^ increasi "S'y being forced on to the 

Rapid progress was initially made also by the Kalinin Front, which had been 
charged by Stahn's directive of 7 January t 942 first with detaching a comb* 

ST ? e .? PtUre ° f **" *** Striking P3St *" <** towa ^ the 
south, m the direction of Sychevka and Vyazma, cutting the vital Gzhatsk- 

Smolensk supply-line and, in co-operation with troops of the Western Front 
rt n ir°™r OI annihiIating ' entire German grouping in the Mozhaysk- 
Gzhatsk area Lieutenant-General Maslennikov's Thirty-ninth Army, which 
had opened the attack on 8 January, reached Sychevka almost on scheme on 
15 January ,942, with support from Major-General Shvetsov's Twenty-ninth 
Army.- Colonel SokoloVs XI Cavalry Corps, brought forward to deepen me 
penetration, succeeded in pushing further to the south and, on 26 January 
1942, m cutting the Gzhatsk-Smolensk railway line west of Vyazma lZ 
situation at the beginning of February I942 was such that the assault 
formations of the Kalinin Front in co-operation with Twenty-second w 

SET. H H ^ ^ *™ German division^ 

Olenmo and dnven a deep wedge into the rear of Ninth Army and Fourth 
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Armoured Army, but, owing to ceaseless and eventually successful German 
counter-attacks at the penetration point near Rzhev, found its own rearward 
lines under threat. 

While the centre of the Western Front } in co-operation with the troops of 
the Kalinin Front, was intended to encircle the German forces in the wider 
neighbourhood of Gzhatsk, the armies of the right and left wings of the 
Western Front were to break up the enemy by simultaneous local attacks and 
thereby ensure flank cover for the main forces. The offensive thrusts on the 
right wing of the Western Front were opened on 10 January 1942 394 by 
Lieutenant-General Vlasov's Twentieth Army, Lieutenant-General Kuz- 
netsov's First Assault Army, and Major-General Pliev's II Guards Cavalry 
Corps with a penetration of the German defences at Volokolamsk. Once 
Lieutenant-General Rokossovskiy's Sixteenth Army and Lieutenant-General 
Govorov's Fifth Army had also gone over to the attack, these armies were soon 
rapidly advancing beyond the Shakhovka-Mozhaysk line. Their attacking 
strength was broken when First Assault Army and the command staff of 
Sixteenth Army were withdrawn on orders from Supreme Command Head- 
quarters and inserted instead in the sector of the North-west Front and on the 
left wing.'* Stalin, grossly underrating the potential of the enemy, rejected all 
Zhukov's counter-proposals, 3 ' 6 with the result that it was no longer possible to 
approach Gzhatsk, After some initial success, the attack of Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Golikov's Tenth Army had also got bogged down on the left wing of the 
Western Front. Tenth Army, which had advanced its front to Bakhmutovo- 
Kirov-Zhizdra and whose command proved incapable of creating a point of 
main effort, 3 " was seized at its flanks from the south and was unable to prevent 
the Germans from once more relieving the encircled town of Sukhinichi. Not 
until the HQ of Rokossovskiy's Sixteenth Army had assumed command in this 
sector and Lieutenant-General Popov's Sixty-first Army of the Bryansk Front 
was subordinated to the Western Front was it possible to stabilize the situation 
at Sukhinichi to some degree. Golikov was relieved of his command. 

The main thrust at the centre of the Western Front was characterized by a 
combined attack by Lieutenant-General Boldin's Fiftieth Army and Major- 
General Belov's I Guards Cavalry Corps; these advanced past Yukhnov in the 
south, while Major-General Golubev's Forty-third Army and Lieutenant- 
General Zakharkin's Forty-ninth Army bypassed that area in the north. West- 
em Front command shortly expected to be able to smash the German forces 
at Yukhnov and to link up its armies with the assault formations of the Kalinin 
Front near Vyazma. Because of the stubborn German resistance, which com- 
pletely tied down the troops of Fiftieth, Forty-ninth, and Forty-third Armies 
at Yukhnov, on 20 January 1942 Zhukov was induced to change the direction 
of thrust of Thirty-third Army (originally aimed at Gzhatsk) and to assign to 
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it the capture of Vyazma in conjunction with I Guards Cavalry Corps which 

Corps of Kalinin Front > - weu » IJSs^SE 

Soviet force for its part found itself in difficulties after it had beerTcut off from 

JuZv^r™ by 3 °™ — ter-thrust on boHl™ 
Yukhnov on 2 February and when, simultaneously, Twenty-ninth AnTof the 
Kahrun Front was encircled and both XI Cavalry Corp? and nin^h 
Army were or ]ess separ3t£d from rest Q 7^X^Ztr 

^^^^^^^ 
^ZS^XStt. ^te^rolr 

z«tz rrr measures <to soive as spee ^ - ™ ™ ° 

stra eg,c tasfc-the final rout.ng of Army Group Centre'.- On 16 February 
1942, disregards the increasingly complicated situation, Headquarter Z 
peated ,ts demand in a directive. The Kalinin Front was now promfsed Z 

Twin , ^ divisi ° nS) and ** Westem Front ° f rifle dSo* 

as well as remforcements of aircraft and armour from the HeadaZr^ 
reserve-but these arrived too late. Simultaneously, .^W«a£lw2 

"^Srvt Fr0m ' 10 — 3 ^ ^GerJan 
"jri.es in tne Kznev-Vyazma- Yukhnov area— i e the German m;^,i, a 

Fourth Armoured Army, and substantia, dements of 
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Guards Cavalry Corps, and the airborne units (which had meanwhile been 
reinforced) trapped south-west of Vyazma. Supreme Command Head- 
quarters, however, was not impressed by the failures of the increasingly 
weakening Soviet armies > Stalin remained convinced that success was bound 
to come, if not today then surely tomorrow. As late as 20 March 1942 he 
categorically demanded that the German armies fighting in the Olenino- 
Rzhev-Vyazma area be annihilated and the line Belyy-Dorogobuzh-Yelnya- 
south-west of Bryansk reached by 20 Apri^.< , ° , Against their own better 
judgement, Zhukov and the Western Front HQ passed on these demands to 
the armies under their command and called for ceaseless attacks, which, as 
was later admitted, 'only cost pointless casualties'. This attitude of the Soviet 
leadership, however, is not mentioned in more recent publications. 4 " 3 Not 
until 20 April 1942 were the armies of the Kalinin Front and the Western Front 
authorized to suspend the pointless attacks and to go over to the defensive in 
the regained sectors. 

Whereas the unrealistic extent of the Soviet leadership's expectations was, 
up to a point, concealed in the northern and central sectors of the front by the 
considerable gain of ground actually achieved there, the disproportion be- 
tween wishful thinking and actual capacity was more strikingly revealed in the 
southern sector, where the front line was shifted to the west only over a 
relatively narrow strip. Supreme Command Headquarters and the general 
staff had instructed the GOC South-western Direction, Marshal of the Soviet 
Union Timoshenko — whose own plans were even more ambitious — to tear 
open the front of Army Group South by a vigorous blow between Balakleya 
and Artemovsk, in order subsequently to envelop the German forces north 
and south of that penetration with two massive prongs and crush them. 404 
Next, the left wing of Lieutenant-General Kostenko's South-west Front 
with Major-General Maslov's Thirty-eighth Army, Major-General 
Gorodnyanskiy's Sixth Army, and Major-General Bychkovskiy's VI Cavalry 
Corps (after 12 February under Major-General Moskalenko) was to move via 
Krasnograd-Bogodukhov and wheel around Kharkov in a wide arc, envelop- 
ing substantial elements of the German Sixth Army. The right wing of Lieu- 
tenant-General Malinovskiy's Southern Front with Lieutenant-General 
Ryabyshev's Fifty-seventh Army, Lieutenant-General Lopatin's Thirty-sev- 
enth Army, and the newly brought-up I and V Cavalry Corps (the latter under 
Major-General Grechko), exploiting the expected success of Major-General 
Kharitonov's newly transferred Ninth Army and of II Cavalry Corps, would 
attack via Pavlograd in the direction of the Dnieper, gain the crossings at 
Dnepropetrovsk and Zaporozhye, and reach the Sea of Azov by way of 
Bolshoy Tokmak, in order to push the German Seventeenth Army and First 
Armoured Army to the coast. 405 These far-ranging envelopment movements, 
which were launched despite the fact that, even according to Soviet estimates, 

*" Id., Reminiscences, 359-60. Geschichte des zweiten Wellkrieges, iv. 378. 

*" Moskalenko, Na Jugo-Zapadnom napravlenii, 152. *" Ibid. 135. 
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the strength of the German Army Group South greatly exceeded that of the 
Soviet South-western Direction not only in men but also in artillery and 
armour, were doomed to failure from the start and did not proceed beyond 
some initial successes. 

The attack of the left wing of the South-west Front and the right wing of 
the Southern Front, whieh opened on t8 January 1942, achieved major 
penetrations of the German defences only along the attacking sector of the 
Sixth and Fifty-seventh Armies. Balakleya and Slavyansk on both sides of the 
penetration were held by the Germans, and Thirty-eighth and Thirty-seventh 
Armies made only insignificant progress. Time and again the Soviet armies 
which had broken through to the west were compelled to hive off substantial 
forces to fight German nests of resistance and to deal with threats to their 
flanks. Soon they lost their offensive momentum. The cavalry corps, held back 
for the exploitation of the penetration, and especially Ninth Army, had to be 
used increasingly for flank cover, with the result that the offensive—after a 
slight widening of the penetration area and the capture of Lozovaya— ground 
to a halt. In the final analysis the Soviet Sixth, Ninth, and Fifty-seventh 
Armies in the 'Barvenkovo salient' west of Izyum were in a threatened position 
similar to that of the Second Assault Army south of Lyuban, Thirty-ninth 
Army and XI Cavalry Corps east of Belyy, and Thirty-third Army and I 
Guards Cavalry Corps at Dorogobuzh south-west of Vyazma. All these Soviet 
forces—now encircled or half-enveloped because of Headquarters' exagger- 
ated offensive plans— were annihilated by the Germans in the spring of 1942. 

The failure on the southern sector emerges even more clearly when one 
considers that neither the right wing of the South-west Front with the Bryansk 
Front on its northern side, nor the (Trans) -Caucasus Front, came anywhere 
near attaining their far-reaching objectives. The task of the Bryansk Front 
(Third and Thirteenth Annies) under the command of Colonel-General 
Cherevichenko and of the right wing of the South-west Front (Fortieth and 
Twenty-first Armies) had been the occupation, by means of two converging 
thrusts from a northerly and a southerly direction, of the important areas 
around Orel and Kursk— an enterprise which became bogged down from the 
start. The Caucasus Front under the command of Lieutenant-General 
Kozlov, according to an operations plan confirmed by Supreme Command 
Headquarters on 2 January, was to attack from the Kerch bridgehead in a 
north-westeriy direction towards Perekcp, in order to cut off the Germans' 
retreat from the Crimea. By a simultaneous attack on Simferopol it was in 
coniunction with a landing operation of the Black Sea Fleet, to annihilate 'the 
entire' Eleventh Army and to occupy the Crimea. However, as a result of "a 
series of gross mistakes' by the front's staff* the Germans pre-empted that 
offensive and on I5 January 1942 recaptured Feodosiya. Although the Rus- 
sians' jumping-off position had substantially deteriorated as a result, Head- 
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quarters on 28 January 1942 renewed its demands and ordered Kozlov's newly 
established Crimean Front to execute an attack in the direction of 
Karasubazar with a view to striking, in conjunction with the Black Sea Fleet, 
at the rear of the German forces besieging Sevastopol. This offensive, 
launched belatedly on 27 February 1942 and repeated several times, likewise 
remained unsuccessful. 

With its winter offensive of 1942 the Soviet leadership had set itself the 
ambitious objective of routing the entire German army in the east. The 
operations plans of Supreme Command Headquarters and of the general staff 
lacked nothing in consistency or boldness; their weakness was simply that they 
were based on fundamentally incorrect assumptions regarding the relative 
strength of the two sides. An overrating of its own potential and an under- 
estimate of the strength and capabilities of the Germans induced Headquar- 
ters to launch its offensive simultaneously in all directions — a strategy to which 
the Soviet leadership clung with remarkable obduracy. The result was a 
hopeless dissipation of the strategic reserves of Headquarters. 4 " 7 Of nine ar- 
mies which, in the course of the winter battle, were for the most part newly 
raised and moved into action, two went to the Volkhov Front, one to the 
North-west Front, one to the Kalinin Front, three to the Western Front, and 
one each to the Bryansk and South-west Fronts. If one considers the precari- 
ous situation in which the German Army Group Centre found itself as a result 
of the attacks, one realizes what opportunities the Soviet leadership had 
thrown away by its failure to concentrate on specific points of main effort. 
Even if one bears in mind the many mistakes made by the Soviet side, and 
generally the 'still maladroit Soviet command' even at the level of fronts, 
armies, and subordinate formations," 08 the fact remains that genuine chances 
had been missed. What happened was that the mistakes of Supreme Com- 
mand Headquarters were copied downward, by unit commanders simultane- 
ously pursuing several objectives, failing to create points of main efforts at the 
tactical level, or yielding to their inclination to split up their armour and use 
it in support of infantry. From the beginning, Army General Zhukov had 
pleaded for the Headquarters reserves to be employed solely on the Western 
Front, so that a decision could be brought about in the Moscow sector. Stalin 
and the general staff headed by the ailing Marshal of the Soviet Union 
Shaposhnikov had dismissed that suggestion. Because of their lack of realism 
in the field of 'strategic planning and utilization of reserves' they bear the 
responsibility for the fact that the winter offensive of 1942, while achieving 
considerable success, failed to produce a decisive triumph. The strategic plans 
at any rate had failed. 

14. The Establishment of the Anti-Hitler Coalition 

For approximately two years the Soviet Union, though of course only from 
practical considerations, had been a valuable helper in the war effort of the 

m Istorija Velikoj Oteceswennoj vojny, ii. 359. Svetlisin, 'Ot soldata do marsala', 36. 
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German Reich. The German attack on 22 June 1941 cleared the Soviet Union 
of the odium of complicity with Hitler. This event, in which the Soviet Union 
itself had no hand and which was seen as 'a real godsend' by Joseph E 
Davies,** adviser of the President of the United States and former US 
Ambassador in Moscow, from the outset elevated the Soviet Union to the rank 
of an equal and valuable ally of Britain, the British Empire, and (though then 
still m the background) the United States of America. For the sake of the 
struggle against what was now the common enemy, the two sides instantiy 
agreed to set aside existing differences and conflicts between them and empha- 
size only that which united them in the new phase of the war. In a spontaneous 
speech on 22 June i 94I Churchill declared that no one had been a 'more 
unconditional opponent of Communism' than he himself and that he would 
not retract any of his words on that subject.-"' Yet all that paled against the 
spectacle now unrolling in eastern Europe. The prime minister emphasized 
Jat Britain would stand by the side of the Soviet Union in its struggle against 
Germany and lend it all possible assistance. Now that it became vital to 
support the new ally, the matters that Britain until then had taken exception 
to were regarded as insignificant-'stabbing Poland in the back', a matter 
about which there had been 'moaning ... in the press, the radio, in parlia- 
ment, and from the pulpits', likewise the Soviet attack on Finland, which had 

u 1 ^^ °5 3,1 ° Utright <anti - Soviet st °™' in England, or the annexation of 
the Baltic States, which the foreign secretary, Lord Halifax^ had described to 
Soviet Ambassador Mayskiy as 'aggression with all the consequences arising 
therefrom .«» And conversely, where the Soviet Union was concerned, there 
was no longer any talk of Britain being responsible for the beginning, the 
continuation, or the extension of the war, or of the fact that Moscow had 
called a war for the elimination of National Socialism a piece of 'criminal 
stupidity , or that it had accused the United States of fanning the flames of war 
m Europe under the 'hypocritical flag of neutrality' and of having become the 
supplier of arms for Britain and France.*' 2 

*"> Davies, Mission to Moscow, 311. 

lyol. v o IheWoHdCmu; London, 1929). I„ in explanation of his own attitude he quotes a 
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he had spoken of fighting agamst the foul baboonery of Bolshevism'. 'A dose of Communism- 
he says elsewhere, 'induces a desire in any population ,0 welcome any other fo™^™e 
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Measures for a co-ordination of efforts in an anti-Hitler coalition were taken 
soon after the beginning of the German-Soviet war. Yet regardless of its 
readiness to form an anti-Hitlerite coalition, the Soviet government never 
doubted that in this war Britain and the United States were concerned solely 
with the preservation and extension of their rule over 'colonies and semi- 
colonies' and with the elimination of their 'most dangerous competitors', 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. 4 '' It was generally accepted in Moscow that the 
Anglo-American powers were supporting the USSR only in order to place 
upon it the main burden of the struggle, in order thereby to weaken it so that 
in the end they might throw their own unreduced weight into the scales. This 
explains the Soviet Union's ever wakeful mistrust of its capitalist allies as well 
as Stalin's demand, first voiced on 1 8 July 1941 and repeated continually and 
with increasing urgency, that they should open a second front in France or 
Norway with a view to relieving the Soviet Union. 4 ' 4 Although Britain rejected 
this demand firmly, and under ever new pretexts, 4 ' 5 a first British-Soviet 
agreement was signed in Moscow on 12 July 194 1 regarding mutual assistance 
and the obligation not to conclude an armistice or a peace treaty with Ger- 
many except by mutual consent. 4 ' 6 The assistance provided for in the agree- 
ment could, in the prevailing circumstances, consist on the British side only of 
deliveries of commodities needed by the Soviet Union. As, however, both 
British and American experts — no different from their German colleagues — 
had only slight confidence in the USSR's power of resistance, and therefore 
expected the war to last no more than a few weeks, Britain and the United 
States initially displayed perceptible reserve in this respect as well. Only after 
Harry Hopkins, sent to Moscow as the American President's personal adviser 
gained a more positive impression of the Soviet Union's defence potential 
were steps taken to turn the offers of assistance into reality. 4 ' 7 

On 2 August 1 94 1, immediately after Hopkins's return, the United States 
government, in spite of its formal neutrality, described the Soviet Union's 
military resistance as being in the interest of America's national defence and 
assured the Soviet government of all practicable economic support. 4 ' 8 Deliver- 
ies of strategically important commodities and war material to the Soviet 
Union, at first slow to get into their stride, were based on an exchange of notes 
between Sumner Welles, the acting American Secretary of State, and Soviet 
Ambassador Umanskiy; this in turn was based on trade agreements concluded 
with Britain on 16 August 1 941 and on an extended agreement signed on 1 

of the People's Commissar for the Defence of the USSR, 1 May 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/123, fo. 
226. 

*' J Maiski, Memoiren, 735; Gesehichte des zweiien Wehkrieges, iv. 204. 

*'* Statin to Churchill, t8 July 1941, in Perepiska Predsedatelja Soveta Ministrov, i, No. 3; Stalin's 
Correspondence, i, No. 3; Gwyer, Grand Strategy, iii. 198 ff. 
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October 1941 in Moscow by representatives of Britain, the United States, and 
the Soviet Union. Under it, Britain and the United States, extending the lend- 
lease agreement of 6 September and 7 November to the Soviet Union, under- 
took to supply each month, from October 1941 to June 1942, 400 aircraft (100 
bombers and 300 fighters), 500 tanks, a further 5,250 fighting vehicles, 10,000 
trucks, 152 anu-aircraft guns, 1,256 anti-tank guns, and vast quantities of vital 
non-ferrous metals and other valuable commodities; as for foodstuffs, they 
would supply a total of 1,800,000 1. of wheat and 620,0001. of sugar.*-* Until the 
beginning of 1942, however, the amounts actually shipped fell considerably 
short of the undertakings. Thus, during the months from October to Decem- 
ber 1941 the two powers delivered only 750 aircraft, 501 tanks, and 8 anti- 
aircraft guns.<» Moreover, the war material supplied was inferior in quality 
and was by no means appreciated by the men of the Red Army. Thus the 
British Hurricane fighters were crudely described by Stalin as 'rubbish' *» The 
tanks likewise did not even reach the combat performance of the older Soviet 
models. However, the slow start of Anglo-American material aid should not be 
allowed to obscure the fact that in the course of the war it eventually reached 
colossal proportions. Litvinov, the Soviet ambassador to the United States, by 
1943 referred to the decisive effect of the deliveries on the Soviet Union's 
power of resistances This, however, applied not primarily to weapons, which 
Soviet industry was itself producing at a growing rate and, for the most part, 
of better quality, but rather to transport equipment indispensable to modern 
warfare. In the course of the war the USSR received 427,284 trucks, i, 9 66 
railway engines, and 10,000 items of rolling-stock. Probably of even greater 
importance were the deliveries of foodstuffs, which assumed enormous scale, 
such as 4.5 million t. of tinned meat-sufficient to provide more than half a 
pound a day for every single Red Army man. Without American supplies of all 
kinds of food a large proportion of the Soviet population, following the loss of 
the black-earth regions, would have been doomed to certain starvation «' 

The difficulties of assembling sufficient shipping space for the long and 
dangerous sea routes to Archangel, Murmansk, and Vladivostok induced the 
Soviet government in July 1941 to propose to the British government the 
establishment of direct transit through Iranian territory.^ The two powers 
began to apply massive pressure-the 'strongest possible'-on the Iranian 
government. On 25 August 1941, ten days after the signing of the Atlantic 
Charter, which condemned any violation of the sovereign rights of nations or 
aggressive actions, Soviet and British troops invaded Persia under the pretext 
of having to suppress the alleged activity by German agents, and occupied the 
country up to an agreed north-south demarcation-line. The Iranian army had, 

" - htorija Vdik °> ■ **» « 3*. 
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at a few points, offered resistance to the two invaders, but that was halted after 
a few days. That this rape of a neutral country 42 ' was simply the liquidation of 
a 'deployment area of Fascist Germany against the Soviet Union' 1 * 26 had been 
very clearly stated by Churchill as early as 30 August 1941. 'Our objective in 
invading Persia', he wrote to Stalin, 'was not so much the protection of the oil 
wells as the establishment of a further line of communication to you, one that 
cannot be cut.' 41 ' An agreement was forced upon the Iranian government, 
under which it had to make all its resources, especially oil, available to the 
Allies, and not only to tolerate but to promote the transit of military material 
across its territory by road, rail, or air. 

As part of the creation of a coalition of states fighting against Germany, the 
Soviet government found itself compelled to revoke certain steps which for the 
sake of its partnership with Hitler it had taken in the past. It had to resume 
diplomatic relations with the governments of German-occupied countries, 
which, in the Soviet interpretation, had thereby lost their sovereignty. On 18 
July 1941 it had no difficulty in recognizing the Czechoslovak government-in- 
exile in London or in signing an agreement on mutual aid and the establish- 
ment of Czechoslovak military units on Soviet territory. Nor did the 
resumption of diplomatic relations with the exile governments, all of them in 
London, of Norway, Belgium, Greece, and Yugoslavia in the summer of 1941 
raise any particular problems, even though, in the case of Yugoslavia, the 
Soviet government by November 1941 refused to subordinate Josip Broz- 
Tito's Communist partisans, whom it supported — the future National Libera- 
tion Movement — to War Minister Draza Mihajlovic of the Royal Yugoslav 
govemment-in-exile, which it had recognized. The Soviet government, which 
until 22 June 1941 had maintained diplomatic relations with the French 
government in Vichy, on 27 September 1941 recognized the 'Free France 
National Committee' under Brigade-General Charles de Gaulle as represent- 
ing 'fighting France'. Exceedingly complicated, on the other hand, were the 
negotiations with the Polish exile government of Premier Wtadystaw Sikorski, 
who naturally enough demanded restitution of the losses suffered as a result of 
the Soviet Union's aggression and, above all, recognition of the integrity of the 
Polish republic within the frontiers of the peace of Riga, frontiers originally 
delineated in free negotiation with the Soviet state and recognized by the 
Conference of Ambassadors of the Entente and by the United States. 418 As the 
Soviet government refused to enter into discussion on these points, the matter 
was, under British pressure, officially passed over in silence. 4J » Premier 

«s Churchill, Second World War, iii/2. 428. 

,iS Stemenko, General'nyj sutb, i. 45; Die Befreiungsmission, 48 ff. 

*= 7 Churchill to Stalin, 30 Aug. 1941, in Stalin's Correspondence, i, No. 9; also Israeljan, 
Antigitlerovskaja koalicija, 39. 

Documents on Polish-Soviet Relations, i, No. 89, pp. 1 13-14; No. 92, pp. 1 19-22; No. 93, pp. 
122-8; No. 96, pp. 132-4; No. 97, pp. 134-5; No. 100, pp. 136-8; No. 103, p. 139; No. 104, pp. 
'39-40. 
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Sikorski, however, immediateJy made it clear that there must not even be a 
'suggestion that the 1939 frontiers of the Polish state could ever be in question' 
or 'that Poland resigned anything' ."3° The Polish-Soviet agreement concluded, 
with that reservation, on 30 July 1941 concerning the annulment of the Soviet- 
German treaties of 1939 and the resumption of diplomatic relations, as well as 
the military agreement of 14 August 1941 on the establishment of a Polish 
army on the territory of the USSR*" only ihinly concealed those differences of 
opinion. The Soviet Union now agreed to declare an 'amnesty' for the Polish 
prisoners of war in Soviet captivity and for Polish prisoners and deportees. As, 
however, disregarding Polish protests, it had forced Soviet citizenship upon 
the entire population of the annexed eastern Polish provinces,* 2 it refused to 
recognize the Polish government's authority over millions of Polish citizens 
The release of prisoners of war, detainees, and deportees also progressed 
unsatisfactorily. Lieutenant-General Anders, commander-in-chief of the 
Polish army on USSR territory and himself recently released from a Soviet 
prison, while setting up his army found that the 8,000 officers and 7,000 NCOs 
in Soviet prison camps, with whom communication had existed until the 
spring of 1940, had vanished without trace. Efforts by the Polish government 
to obtain information on the whereabouts of these military personnel— ap- 
proximately fifty official enquiries were addressed to the Soviet government- 
were all unsuccessful. On 3 December 1941 in the Kremlin Premier Sikorski, 
m the presence of Ambassador Kot and General Anders, made this observa- 
tion to Stalin concerning the missing men;«< 'It has been proven that not one 
of them is [in Poland], nor in any of our prisoner-of-war camps in Germany. 
These people are here. Not one of them has returned.' Stalin replied: "That is 
impossible. They have escaped.' To General Anders's question 'Where, then, 
could they escape?' Stalin replied: 'Well, to Manchuria.' For nearly two years 
the Soviet government emphatically denied any knowledge of the vanished 
military personnel. But on 15 April 1943/** two days after the Germans had 
reported the discovery of the mass graves of Katyn, it announced that the 
former Polish prisoners of war, engaged on construction work west of 
Smolensk in the summer of 194 1, had fallen into the hands of the 'German 
Fascist hangmen'. When the Polish government decided to demand an inves- 
tigation of the affair by the International Red Cross,™ me Soviet government 
broke off relations with the Polish government on the pretext that it was in 
secret communication with 'Hitler's government', that it was trying to please 

<w Ibid., No. 109, pp. 144-5. 

*» Ibid., Ncx 106, pp. 141-2; No. 1 u, pp. , 47 -8; Dombrovskij, 'Pol'sko-sovetskoe bratsrvo no 
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'Hitler's tyranny', and that it had joined a Fascist campaign of defamation of 
the USSR.'* 

The general wartime alliance concluded between Britain and the Soviet 
Union on 12 July 1941 and between the United States and the Soviet Union 
on 2 August 1941 was given a kind of ideological buttressing on 14 August 
1941, when Churchill and Roosevelt proclaimed their war aims in what has 
become known as the Atlantic Charter A conference held in London on 24 
September 194 1 by representatives of Britain, the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and the governments-in-exile of Belgium, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the Free 
France National Committee endorsed the principles of the Atlantic Declara- 
tion as the basis of the anti-Hitler coalition; however, the mere fact that the 
Soviet ambassador Mayskiy felt it necessary to make a supplementary declara- 
tion shows that the facade of unity was concealing a diversity of goals. Britain 
and the United States of America — apart from an extension of trade repre- 
sented by the principle of the freedom of the high seas — were basically con- 
cerned with the restoration of the status quo ante bellum in Europe. The 
necessary prerequisite, the liquidation of National Socialism, was a demand 
which — contrary to its earlier attitude — the Soviet government now not only 
regarded as possible but as indispensable, placing it at the top of its own list 
of war aims. The germ of serious differences of opinion, however, was con- 
cealed in the simultaneously proclaimed principle that Britain and the United 
States would not recognize, or even tolerate, any territorial or other 
aggrandizements which 'were not in accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the people concerned'. All nations 'which had been violently robbed of them' 
were to have their 'sovereign rights and self-administration returned to them'; 
and all nations were to be entitled 'themselves to chose the form of govern- 
ment under which they wished to live'. Although the official document and 
various commentaries, such as Churchill's in the House of Commons, only 
referred to aggression by the Axis powers, mainly to 'National Socialist tyr- 
anny', the principles of the Atlantic Charter might readily be invoked also for 
the acts of aggression and annexation carried out by the Soviet Union during 
its partnership with Hitler. The Soviet government, having in its supplemen- 
tary declaration likewise proclaimed the principle of self-determination of 
nations, of the right to political independence and territorial integrity, found 

«* Ibid., No. 313, p. 533, See the strange justification in Steckevic, 'Sovetsko-pol'skie 
dogovory', 384. The success of that manoiuvre was observed even in Western countries, e.g. when 
W. Brandt, as late as 1945, commenting on 'Katyn', used the circumlocation 'that among the 
Polish troops and groups abroad Fascist elements were evidently able to cause mischief: Brandt, 
Der Zvieite Weltkrieg, 42. Attempts to blame the Soviet-Polish rupture in April 1943 on manipu- 
lations by 'pro-Fascist-minded' members of the Polish government, and not on the mass shoot- 
ings of Polish officers and NCOs 'by NKVD agencies of the USSR', were resumed after the 
declaration of martial law in Poland in 1982 under the heading 'Against bourgeois falsifiers of 
history': see Meritorious Scholar of the RSFSR, Prof. Dr of Historical Sciences Maj.-Gen. 
Monin, 'K istorii "Katynskogo dcla"'. 
Gwyer, Grand Strategy, iii. Ii8ff. 
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itself in a very vulnerable position when it asserted that the incorporation of 
the eastern Polish and Finnish regions, of the Baltic republics, of the 
Bukovina, and of Bessarabia had been based on 'the freely expressed will of 
the people'. After all, everyone knew what so-called plebiscites meant under 
the stage management of the NKVD.«" On the other hand, however, the 
Soviet government had a very convincing argument on its side. It could easily 
blunt the point of any Western insinuations by reminding them that 'colonial 
possesses' had been explicitly exempted from the provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter; thus Britain's title 'to her rule in the colonies of the Empire' was not 
affected and could not be called in question. «» 

It had been clear ever since the Soviet-Polish negotiations in July 1941 that 
the foremost obstacle to a consolidation of the anti-Hitlerite coalition would 
be the Soviet conquests since 1939. Britain had found itself compelled on 30 
July 1 941 to give an official assurance to the Polish exile government*"" 'that 
His Majesty's Government do not recognize any territorial changes which 
have been effected in Poland since 1939'. Putting its faith in Britain, Poland 
concluded the agreement with the Soviet Union without any explicit recogni- 
tion of Poland's pre-war frontiers. The British government initially also 
showed a firm attitude with regard to the Soviet Union's territorial acquisi- 
tions in Finland, Romania, and the Baltic. But when Eden, the British foreign 
secretary, went to Moscow in the second half of December, the envisaged 
signing of an extended treaty of alliance and of a treaty regulating postwar 
conditions suffered shipwreck because of Eden's refusal of the Soviet demand 
that the frontiers existing at the time of the German attack be recognized *" 
Britain was compelled to take that attitude, if only out of consideration for 
the United States, whose administration adopted a 'fiercely rejecting stand' in 
the matter of annexations and which would have regarded acceptance of the 
Soviet demand as a violation of the principles of the Atlantic Charter. But 
Churchill too voiced very similar sentiments. 'Stalin's demands about Fin- 
land, the Baltic states, and Romania', he wrote to the Lord Privy Seal on 20 
December 1941, 'are directly contrary to the first, second, and third articles of 
the Atlantic Charter, to which Stalin has subscribed ... The mere desire to 
have an agreement . . . should never lead us into making wrongful prom- 
ises.'^ The British government was careful formally to maintain its point of 
view during the subsequent period as well— which did not, however, prevent 
it from quietly coming to an arrangement with the Soviet Union at the expense 
of Poland and other affected countries."' 

The beginning of such a policy can be traced back to September 1939, when 
the British government formally fulfilled its obligations as an ally of Poland but 

<* Documents on Polish-Soviet Relations, i. 572; No. t6o, p. 244. 

*" Israeljan, Amigiderovskaja koalicija, 68-9. 

«° Documents on Polish-Soviet Relations, i, No. 107, pp. 142-3. 

Churchill, Second World War, iv/i. 296; Gwyer, Grand Strategy, iii 120 ruff 
« Churchill, Second World War, iii/2. 559, 

« Omn on Polish-Soviet Relations,';, No. l 7 6 : , p. 270; p. 594; Maiski, Mewoiren, 725-6. 
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in fact left that country to its fate.- 1 * 1 Britain and France, at any rate, then 
replied to the German attack on Poland by declaring war on Germany. 
Accordingly, the French foreign ministry on 7 September 1939 informed the 
United States ambassador in Paris, William C. Bullitt, that 'France and 
Britain would consider an attack of the Soviet Union on Poland an act of war 
against France and Britain.'^ When, however, an open and unprovoked 
violation of the non-aggression treaty had in fact been committed by Russia 
and when the Polish government 'solemnly' protested* 6 'against the unilateral 
violation of the Non-Aggression Pact by Russia and against the invasion of 
Polish territory' by Soviet troops, Britain contented herself with a general 
declaration and a paper protest. 447 The British government was able to point 
out that the stipulations of the Anglo-Polish mutual-aid agreement of 25 
August 1939 were, according to the attached secret protocol, to come into 
effect only in the event of an attack by Germany but not by the Soviet Union. 
In the Polish view, however, Britain was under an obligation, in the event of 
a Soviet attack on Poland, to consult with the Polish government on measures 
to be taken jointly and, in future treaties of alliance, not to tolerate any 
violation of Poland's sovereignty or territorial inviolability. 448 Not only was the 
stipulation on consultation disregarded, but, as the future was to show, also 
the undertaking to defend the sovereignty and territorial integrity of Poland. 
In 1940, when the British government was anxious to prise the Soviet Union 
away from Germany and to loosen Soviet-German relations, it proposed — in 
a curious interpretation of its obligations vis-a-vis Poland — to reoognize de 
facto 'the sovereignty of the USSR in the Baltic, in Bessarabia, in the western 
Ukraine, and in western Belorussia', in other words, the annexation of more 
than half of Poland's state territory. 44 ' On 14 December 1940 Poland, albeit in 
amicable terms, had objected to any measure by the British government that 
could be interpreted as recognition or approval of the annexation of Polish 
territory. 4 ^ The degree of importance attached by the British government to 
what was to Poland a vital frontier issue also emerged on 30 July 1941, the day 
of the signing of the Polish-Soviet agreement: while the British government 
officially declared that it would not recognize any territorial changes in Poland 
since August 1939, Foreign Secretary Eden immediately made it clear in the 
Commons that this did 'not involve any guarantee of frontiers by His Maj- 
esty's Government' . 4 '' As late as January 1942, when the influential British 

_ *" htorija Velikoj Ouceseuennqj vojny, i. 206; Rzesevskij, 'lz istorii odnogo predatel'stva 1 , 27 ff.; 
Zilin, Probiemy voennoj istorii, 178-9. 

"> Ambassador Bullitt to Secretary of State, 7 Sept. 1939, FRUS (1939), i. 420. 

«° Documents on Polish-Soviet Relations, i, No. 45, p. 47. 

*" ibid., No. 47, p. 49; Ambassador Kennedy to Secretary of State, 18 Sept. 1939, FRUS 
Ci939)> 437-8; Ambassador Steinhardt to Secretary of State, 21 Sept. 1939, ibid. 446. 

"* Documents on Polish-Soviet Relations, i. 552. 

Halifax to Minister Zaleski, 27 Nov. 1940, ibid., No. 80, pp. 97-8; Maiski, Memoiren 625; 
Allard, Stalin, 255. 

*y Minister Zaleski to Halifax, 14 Dec. 1940, Documents on Polish-Soviet Relations, i, No. 8t, pp. 
98 ff- 451 Ibid., No. 108, pp. M3-4; P- 577- 
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ambassador in Moscow, Sir Stafford Cripps, 'out of profound conviction' 
supported recognition of the Soviet conquests in eastern Europe " Ser 
Church,.! grandiy declared any surrender of the Baltic nations to b incompat 
ib le with Bntam's honour. The I941 frontiers of Russia . . . were acqSTbv 
acts of aggress.cn in shameful collusion with Hitler,' he wrote to Foleien 
Secre^ Ed e n on 8 January. 1WL « ^ tM>&r of ^ ^ * J ££ 
States to Sov,et Russia against their will would be contralto all principles for 
which we are fighting this war and would dishonour our cause TS ako 

^V.° A B T arabia 10 N0rthem Buk °™> — in a lesir See S 
Finland. At that moment, Churchill felt British ■sincerity to be involved^ the 
maintenance of the principles of the Atlantic Charter'. Yet a few monSs later 
in March 1942, he declared that he 'did not feel that this moral P Zo„ c t,d 
inihel " T malned ' 4M In a ^er President Roosevelt on 7 MaTch 
s to Sen T 1 ,n f tetpretati0 " of ^ Peoples of the Atlantic Charter 'so 
as to deny Russia the fronts she occupied when Germany attacked her' tne 

dated in ZclT^Z ^ " * * ^ *™™^<CZ 

£a tic ountrie^ : T ^ . h ° Stile 'P^-alities and elements' in the 
Baltic countries,** so that opposition by the nations concerned to incoroora 
tion m the Soviet Union was no longer to be expected. Within a lw ZVZ 
pnme master no doubt realized that his new policy was bound toleefw^ 
fmnoT! fi ° PP0S1 T fr ° m ^ P ° Iish 3lly - In P fese «« of EdenTnd ±er 
SSTiSfS o emier f 3 ™! 8 *"* °b«mcd » Churchill on x 
March I94 2« that, on moral grounds and in accordance with her centuries- 
nation, 7"' T"t ^ 3 St3nd against of rhe Bal c 

Z7^Z£rt ' 1SSUC ° f PO,and ' S eaStem frontierhad be - l«cta2 
Z ° f * e Bntlsh - Soviet negotiations, Poland would never accept the annexa- 

Z PotanT™ ° f °. f ^ Buk0 ™ a ^ Bessarabia, because tha't 

Sen bv C ^ '"T^ * ^ Uni ° n in * e sa ™ »V as she Sd 
been by Germany ,n the past. Sikorski emphatically told Churchill that he was 
not in a posmon «to cast the Polish nation as a prey to the Soviets'. A British- 
Soviet agreement on the basis of the conditions and territorial daimf of the 
Soviet Union, he added, would result in 'incalculable consequenTs on £e 

SZT C °T em Pr ° Vide ^ Ge ™ With a '-al Vundation S 
wh ich n r r S *J 3gainSt RU J Sia '" Sik0rSki f0ll ° Wed his stat ™ ^ a warning 
declared ^ ' r Cept,bte reaction « the part of Eden and Churchil^S 
declared that, in the event of the conclusion of a British-Soviet treaty he 
would no longer be able to concea! from the world pubiic X Ins^ous 
barbanc treatment of the Polish P opu la tion> by the Soviet Union, ™ be 



Z ^'1 ™.?; 'J 6, pp-jfyft-; no. j ii, p . 339 
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lievable brutality and refinement in the tortures inflicted by the Bolsheviks on 
many Poles', 'the real face of the Russians and their brutal imperialism'. On 24 
March I942« 7 Sikorski discussed with President Roosevelt the 'abandonment', 
evidently intended by, the British government, 'of the principles of democracy 
proclaimed by the West', Poland's opposition to a British-Soviet treaty on the 
basis of Soviet territorial demands assumed ever fiercer forms during the 
weeks to follow. The British government was repeatedly — e.g. on 27 March, 
13 April, and 21 April — reminded 'with the utmost earnestness' 4 * 8 that nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union were touching directly or indirecUy on Poland's 
'vital interests' and were therefore not in accordance with the spirit — or, in the 
case of the annexation of Lithuania with the Polish city of Wilna (Vilnius), 
even the letter — of the Polish-British alliance of 25 August 1939. It was mainly 
due to the Polish government's inflexible attitude towards a 'second Munich' 
and to Sikorski's 'severe and serious words' opposing any 'concessions to 
Soviet imperialism' 4 " that Britain reluctantly exercised restraint in the matter 
of delineation of frontiers in eastern Europe. 46 " Added to this was American 
support for the Polish attitude. Neither President Roosevelt nor the State 
Department, especially under Secretary of State Cordell Hull, showed any 
inclination to take up the question of frontiers before the conclusion of the 
war, let alone to recognize the territorial claims of the Soviet Union. 4 *' 

The British government, anxious to conclude an early treaty with the Soviet 
Union, had meanwhile hit on other forms of compliance: on 6 December, in 
response to Soviet wishes, it declared war not only on Romania and Hungary, 
but also on democratic Finland, which but a year ago had been cheered and 
supported 4 * 3 — although that country, as Churchill himself admitted, was 
scarcely doing anything other than recover territory lost the previous year. 463 
Eden's resistance to the Soviet claims, at any rate, as Ambassador Mayskiy 
noted with satisfaction, had been weakening 'from one meeting to the next'. 464 
By the time Foreign Commissar Molotov, in response to a British invitation, 
visited London in May 1942 to discuss some contentious issues of the draft 
treaty, subsequently travelling to Washington, Britain's attitude on the frontier 
problem had once more stiffened out of consideration for her Polish ally and 
for the mood in the United States. But there could now be no doubt about the 
genera! trend, even though a text was eventually agreed that passed over the 
territorial issues in silence. The reassurance of the Poles, in consequence, was 

4,7 Note on the conversation between Gen. Sikorski and President Roosevelt concerning Soviet 
territorial claims, 24 Mar. 1942, ibid., No. 194, pp. 310-11. 

»* Ibid., No. 196, pp. 312-17; No. 202, pp. 321-2; No. 209, pp. 332-5. Eden's rejection, ibid., 
No. 208, pp. 329-32; No. 217, pp. 349-5'- 

"* Record made by Minister Raczyriski of a conversation between Gen. Sikorski, Mr Churchill, 
and Sir Stafford Cripps, 26 Apr. 1942, ibid., No. 21 !, pp. 336-40. 

**° Ibid., No. 225, pp. 364-6; Butler, Grand Strategy, iii. 592. 

*" See n. 457; Documents on Polish-Soviet Relations, i, No. 206, pp. 327-8. 

*' Maiski, Memoiren, 539 ft; Gwyer, Grand Strategy, iii. 2i2ff. 

463 Churchill, Second World War, iii/2. 467. Maiski, Memoiren, 116. 
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of short duration.* After nearly five months of negotiations, on 26 May 1942 
Britain and the Soviet Union signed their agreement on a 'wartime alliance 
against Hitlerite Germany and its allies in Europe', and on 'co-operation and 
mutual aid' over the next 20 years. A supplementary agreement between the 
United States and the Soviet Union on the principles of mutual aid was 
concluded in Washington on 11 June 1942. As far back as 1 January 1942 a 
declaration of twenty-six states, the so-called Declaration of the United 
Nations, had been issued in Washington against the Tripartite Pact In it the 
signatories, primarily Britain and the United States, jointly with Stalin's and 
Benya's Soviet Union, undertook 'to preserve life, freedom, independence, 
and justice both in their own and in other countries'. This declaration and the 
new agreements in which the Western powers pledged political, military, and 
economic co-operation with the Soviet Union during and after the war were 
hailed in Moscow as a significant success of Soviet foreign policy. Even though 
the Soviet Union had not yet been able to obtain an open recognition of its 
territorial claims, it had become abundantly clear that the incorporation of 
foreign territories did not, for Britain or the United States, present an obstacle 
to close co-operation in all fields. 

The United States', and even more so Britain's, increasingly compliant 
attitude towards the Soviet Union was due to the changed strategic situation 
following Japan's entry into the war on 7 December 1941. The great successes 
of the Japanese in the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, and in Oceania, and 
the capture of Hong Kong and Singapore, had dealt a heavy blow to Anglo- 
American prestige and threatened British colonialism in India. An increase in 
the number of ships sunk by German U-boats in the battle of the Atlantic, the 
German naval squadron's breakthrough through the English Channel, the 
ground gained by the German-Italian counter-offensive in North Africa— all 
these had made the position of Britain and the United States seem alarming in 
the spring of 1942 and virtually produced! a cabinet crisis in London.** The 
British public was deeply impressed by the fact that this unfavourable devel- 
opment was taking place at the very time when the Red Army had seized the 
strategic initiative and gone over to decisive offensive operations in a westerly 
direction. As early as December Churchill had written the following about the 
'magnificent Russian successes at Leningrad, on the Moscow front, at Kursk, 
and in the south': 'German armies largely on the defensive or in retreat, in 
addition the most terrible winter conditions and ever more violent Russian 
counter-attacks'.^ In a letter to Roosevelt on 1 April 1942 he admitted that "all 
now depends upon the vast Russo-German struggle'.** 1 The fact that the only 

»* Memorandum of Gen. Sikorski to Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles on the Polish- 
Russ,ar 'frontier, 23 Dec 1943, Documents on Polish-Soviet Relations, i, No. 283, pp. 469-72. 
Churchill, Second World War, iv/i . 352 ff.; Maiski, Memoirs, 722 ff. ^ 
*" Gwyer, Grand Strategy, iii. 32 1 . 
"* Churchill, Second World War, iv/i. 179. 
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successes at that time were recorded on the Soviet-German front so raised the 
international reputation of the Soviet Union that it now received moral recog- 
nition as well, and soon assumed the leading role in the anti-Hitlerite 
coalition. 



III. Strategy and Policy in Northern 
Europe 

Gerd R. Ueberschar 

i. German Operations in the 'Finland Theatre' 

SenniT T ^ OUnt r Cor P s No ™y «ecu««d Operation Reindeer 
pSZ I k VanCCd UnWndered Norway into the area round 

Rnnii r CaStWard de P to ™ t int ° «w assembly area on 

yf^T ^ was al *o completed without attempts at inter- 
ference by Soviet forces. On 27 June 1941 Mountain Corps Norway handed 

TZfV? -f defe c Ce COaStal defCnCe in northem Norway to L newly 

LXXXI) under Lieutenant-General Emmerich von Nagy, with 199th and 
702nd Infantry Divisions being placed under his command 

Meanwhile, the mobilization of the Finnish units attached to Army Com- 
mand Norway and of the two division, of the Finnish III Army Corps, had 
been mpk d , ^ Finnjsh ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

20 lie r ' 6 C ™ nd u° f M ° Untain Cor P S N0rw ^ on 22 June i 94I . On 
29 June German and Finnish troops of Mountain Corps Norway launched an 

tion C of?T H ^ Cl ° SeSt br0theth00d *™ ■ " ' pttec 

2 I !u T IV*^* Eur °P ean cuItoe ' 3 ^ was followed on 1 July 
1941 by the attack of H,gher Command XXXVI (renamed XXXVI Mountain 
Corps from November 1941) in the central army sector towards Salla- 
Kandalaksha and by the advance of the Finnish III Corps in the direction of 

v^^ZZT 10 ^ description of operations see * e ^ 

(a) Operation Platinum Fox ('Platinfuchs') against Murmansk 
Mountain Corps Norway (Mountain Troop General Dietl), consisting of the 
strengthened 2nd and 3rd Divisions and subordinated Finnish border troops! 
' On the planning of 'Reindeer' see sect. I.vi.3 at nn 52 ff. 

Norway see papere of Col.-Gen. von Fa.kenhorst, vol i s BA-li? Kj 

the i vaIO B „., „ , une .vs a. 'S: ^frZS^T 366 war dia * of 

nt^x Erf,4h% ^ t "^ 1 K; He "' *™*™<> 3**.; Ziemke, German Nonket nLt' 

»3?-»7j tnurth, Ftnnucher Knee, 47-S6; on the operation's „fA™v r j i.r^, . ' 

Finnish point of view see Suo^nV^ ^T^S V Command Norway fron, the 
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planned to implement 'Platinum Fox' by concentrating its main effort in the 
offensive against Murmansk on Titovka and Zapadnaya Litsa. At the same 
time, only the relatively weak forces of 2nd Mountain Division (Major-Gen- 
eral Ernst Schlemme). could be used to attack the Soviet troops on the flank of 
the Rybachiy Peninsula.? However, it soon became apparent that these forces 
were not sufficient to capture the strongly fortified peninsula. As a result, at 
the beginning of July the army command agreed to switch to defence in that 
sector by taking up a fortified defensive position at the neck of the Rybachiy 
Peninsula. After an advance by 3rd Mountain Division (Major-General Hans 
Kreysing) 6 towards Motovka had failed in impassable terrain, units of this 
division joined with 2nd Mountain Division 7 in the advance across the river 
Titovka towards Zapadnaya Litsa. Despite initial success, the corps advanced 
only slowly in the trackless tundra east of the Titovka. Large elements of these 
forces frequently had to be diverted to tasks of road-building and the transport 
of supplies. On 6 July 1941, when Hitler's Armed Forces Adjutant, Colonel 
(General Staff) Schmundt, visited Mountain Corps Norway, its commanding 
officer General Dietl was already referring to the weakness of his forces and 
the serious shortage of supplies available to him for the attempt to achieve the 
operational objective of capturing Murmansk. As the offensive continued, the 
town of Zapadnaya Litsa was captured only after bitter fighting and heavy 
casualties. Further attacks were launched from 6 July 1941. However, due to 
determined Soviet counter-attacks and troop landings on the flank north of 
Litsa Bay, the corps failed to achieve the hoped-for breakthrough to the deeply 
echeloned enemy defensive line at the River Litsa. The decisive factor here 
was the lack of adequate reserves for Mountain Corps Norway, whose moun- 
tain divisions, in contrast to the three-unit infantry divisions, consisted of only 
two regiments. 

After the unsuccessful and costly German attacks across the Litsa, the 
Soviet army launched a series of powerful counter-attacks on 18 July. 
The army command was forced to order a temporary halt to the offensive 
of Mountain Corps Norway, and to restructure its formations. The aim was 
to gain time for a reorganization of supply services and the establishment of 
lines of communication needed to set up a defensive position. A rapid break- 
through to the Kola peninsula was no longer considered possible." On 30 July 

' On the fighting involving Mountain Corps Norway see the records of XIX Mountain Corps 
(formerly Mountain Corps Norway), BA-MA 15085/1-32, 15085/33, 26373/1, 76,205. See also 
Hess, Eismeerfront, 25 ff.; General Dietl, 219-34; Riif, Gebirgsjager, 18-210; Ziemke, German North- 
ern Theater, 140-56; Buchner, Deutsche Gebirgstruppe, 118-41; Ruef, Winiersehlacht. From the 
Soviet point of view, Rumjancev, Razgrovn, 29-48. 

* On the fighting involving 3rd Mountain Div. see the records of 3rd Mountain Div., BA-MA 
RH 28-3/v. 6-v. 18, RH 28-3/v. 23-6, v. 32. Also Klatt, 3. Gebirgs-Division, 71-96; Bcssell-Lorch, 
Kampf an der Liza; Ruef, Odyssee, 154-219. 

1 On operations involving 2nd Mountain Div. see the records of 2nd Mountain Div., BA-MA 
RH 28-2/v. 11-21, 26, 29K-30, 48-55, 73-4. Also Wiesbauer, In Eis und Tundra, 73-1 18; Krautler 
and Springenschmid, Edelweifi, 144-273; Buchner, Gebirgsjager an alien Fronten, 146-66. 

» Telex Army Command Norway/Headquarters Finland, la No. 40/41 g.Kdos. Chefs, to OKW 
Dept. L on evaluation of the situation, 19 July 1941, and No. 44/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., evaluation of 
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1941 Hitler finally acceded to the repeated requests of Colonel-General von 
Falkenhorst and General Died for another division to be made available In his 
Directives No. 33 of 19 July and No. 34 of 30 July 1941 Hitler continued to 
demand that the attack on Murmansk and the Murmansk railway be main- 
tained.' To strengthen Mountain Corps Norway, the Wehrmacht High Com- 
mand ordered the transfer of 6th Mountain Division (Major-General 
Ferdinand Schorner) from Greece. However, the transport of this newly 
assigned div.ston across the North Sea along the Norwegian coast had to be 
halted m mid-September, when British naval formations appeared off the 
coast of northern Norway.'" Only at the end of September did it prove possible 
to transport these troops. Moreover, the Wehrmacht High Command sus- 
pected that British and Soviet troops might make landings in the rear of the 
C °TJ\ F f Sam ° ° r ° n R y bachiv Peninsula. This uncertainty, coupled 
with H,tler s perpetual fear of a possible Allied landing in Norway, prevented 
the transfer of ma,or formations from northern Norway." Hitler finally agreed 
that Dietl s mountain corps should also by reinforced by individual infantry 
units from Norway, but only after Major-General Warlimont of the 
Wehrmacht Operations Staff had convinced himself of the inadequate 
strength of the corps during a visit on 11 August 1941." In order to make 
effective use of the remaining summer period, it was intended that the moun- 
tain corps-reinforced by two infantry regiments from Norway-would renew 
its efforts to break through the Soviet positions on the Litsa even before the 
bulk of6th Mountain Division reached Petsamo at the beginning of October 
Hie Chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, Artillery General Jodl, also 
visited the mountain corps on 5 September i 94 , to investigate the possibilities 
ot an advance on Murmansk, and to obtain a personal view of the difficulties 
being encountered by the corps. * In order to strengthen the imminent offens- 
ive across the Litsa, a decision was taken to switch the main focus of the attack 
by Army Command Norway, and the Luftwaffe support, to Mountain Corps 
Norway. Although the attack across the Litsa from 8 September 194, led to 
local territorial gains and the establishment of a bridgehead east of the river, 

' Holer's Directives, 88, 92; DGFP o xiii, No. 164, pp. 106 ff 
" See Ruef, Zunschen Kreta und Murmansk, 229 ff 

to <, a ?i n n th l fear ° f a " ^'"J.* 1 . landin * on the Arcti c S« front, and Hitler's consideration of whether 
« E Kd^T^rrL dmS, ^ S N °™ ay > SCe tdeX ^ C ™ ma "d Norway, Chef No 200 
No 44n 2 ,/? Ikh ruT °T N ?T™ y ' 5 Ju,y "> 41 ' and ,eIe!t OKW/wFSt/Abt L (! Otf 
u JS J A V 8 d ° S ChefS ' 10 Arm >' Command Norway/Headquarters Finland <; Aue 
ItS^'f 28 " ™*.™»* ™6 July ^0. 0„ F toppo S f n U g e as^ : 

ill Kdo^ rh?f PO f at A 0f Ma *- Gen - ^"limon, see telex OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (I Op) No. 44.375/ 
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the Soviet defensive lines again remained intact. On the Soviet side, the 
deployment of a newly arrived division was decisive. In this attack the Ger- 
mans suffered heavy casualties and faced enormous problems of supply. These 
factors, combined with the first snowfalls, ensured that 3rd Mountain Div- 
ision, deployed for a wide encirclement action on the right, had to be pulled 
back behind the Litsa on 19 September 1941. 

The failure of these attacks across the Litsa, along with increasing diffi- 
culties of supply caused by the onset of winter and the inability of the German 
navy to prevent the blockade of supply-routes along the Norwegian Arctic 
coast, eventually forced the suspension of the offensive against Murmansk. 
The decision was approved by Hitler in his Directive No. 36 of 22 September 
I94I-' 4 At the same time, he had continued to demand the conquest of the 
western part of the Rybachiy Peninsula. However, this project had to be 
abandoned following protests by Army Command Norway and the command 
of the mountain corps, which regarded an attack as impracticable given the 
inadequate strength of the mountain divisions. Instead, the two exhausted 
divisions had sustained such heavy casualties that they were to be relieved as 
soon as possible by the newly arrived 6th Mountain Division, which was 
placed under the command of the mountain corps. On 10 October 1941 Hitler 
ordered that Army Command Norway as a whole should move over to defence 
and reorganization for the winter war, 'in view of the lateness of the season 
before the onset of winter'. ' 5 

Together with Finnish border units, the Mountain Corps adopted a defens- 
ive position at the Litsa and the Rybachiy Peninsula for what was now 
regarded as the 'most urgent task' of securing the nickel region of Petsamo in 
a shortened front line consisting of individual strong points. From mid- 
October, during bitter defensive fighting, 6th Mountain Division at last took 
over the positions held by 3rd Mountain Division on the west bank of the 
Litsa, and the bridgehead sector of 2nd Mountain Division at Litsa Bay.' 6 3rd 
Mountain Division was detached from the command of Mountain Corps 
Norway in November 1941 . It was temporarily placed directly under the army 
command in its new assembly area in southern Lapland, before being trans- 
ported back to Germany from the middle of December. 2nd Mountain Divi- 
sion was withdrawn as corps reserve for rest and rehabilitation in the region 
Kirkenes/Northern Norway; its planned exchange with 5th or 7th Mountain 

'* Hitler's Directives, 99. See also Haider, Diaries, (152-4 (23 Sept. 1941). 

'» 'Draft for Directive No. 37', 6 Oct. 1941, Dept. Defence No. 441660/61 g.Kdos. Chefs. (I 
Op), BA-MA RW 4/v. 578. The final version of Directive No. 37 nevertheless referred to 'the 
favourable developments of the situation in the Eastern Theatre, together with reports from Army 
Command Norway on the state of the forces there and on the possibilities of further operations 
in Finland'; see Hitler's Directives, 102 (also for the following). See order of Army Command 
Norway, Headquarters Finland, Abt. la, No. 90/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 18 Oct. 1941, BA-MA, 
XXXVI. AK, 24307/2. 

14 Ruef, Zwischen Kreta und Murmansk, 247 ff. On the deployment of 6th Mountain Div. see 
Buchner, Gebirgsjager an alien Fronten, 167-90. 
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Divisions, whose re-equipment and reorganization in Germany were still 
incomplete, could not be effected on scheduled In its fixed defensive line the 
corps had to withstand bitter defensive fighting against Soviet Fourteenth 
Army units (52nd and I4 th Rifle Divisions). Nevertheless, the winter pos tSns 
were held on the Rybachiy Peninsula and on both sides of the Litsa 

Mounta.n Corps Norway had not succeeded in advancing to Murmansk 
and captunng the city, despite three attacks lasting from June to the end of 
October 1941. It had been thwarted by me strength of the enemy troops and 
the ir supenonty ,n supplies and artillery. Instead, only halfway to Murmansk 
after an attack about 40 km. east of the border, it had established a bridgehead 
on the L,tsa. The Army General Staff was forced to conclude that K£ 
attacks on Murmansk offered 'not much chance of success'.- Various reasons 
can be ated for the fai.ure of the offensive: the insufficient number of GeZn 

? 7 J"" eSt ' mateS ° f Cnemy Stren * th and incorre « valuation * 
geograph.cal condmons in the battle area; the setting of over-ambitious objec- 

7™ T ° f lmeS ° f SUPPly '' AS 3 reSult 0f these unfavourable 

dTheThe^t . £ ^ m ° Untain diViSi ° nS ° f M ° Untain "°™y «* 

iZtl f f m percenta S e terms ° f ^ German unit on the entire 

eastern front up to winter 1^1-2.-" 

(*) Operation Arctic Fox ('Polarfuchs') agnnst the Murmansk Railway 

mf imv^f ^ ^^V^ GCneraI HaOS FeigC) ' ° peratin « in * e ™ of 
£emS \ W n S g,V£n ? C ° b ' eCtive ° f advandn e from «k*» round 
I Th r u w t<>Wa Murmansk railwa y a < Kandalaksha.' The 

Son amiy Divisi ° n ' the SS Di ™° n 'North', and the Finnish^ 

Dmsion-under. the corps command-began on 1 July , 94 ,. !t rapid | y be _ 



gamzation m Army Command Norway', 5 Nov ioj, an d Ore Ah, m w , ( lh Re ° r " 
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came apparent that the first frontal assault had been insufficient to drive the 
opposing Soviet troops from their well-fortified and deeply echeloned border 
fortifications. Since the ceding of the Salla region to the USSR in the Finnish- 
Soviet peace treaty of March 1940, the Soviets had constructed strong fortifi- 
cations to protect the Murmansk railway and the new branch terminal line to 
the border at Salla." Although the stretch of line on the Finnish side, from 
Rovaniemi to the border, had not been completed by summer 1941, it still 
provided an important rear supply-line for XXXVI Army Corps. Supplies 
could therefore be moved to German troops in this sector more effectively 
than in the case of Mountain Corps Norway. 

After crossing the border, 169th Infantry Division (Major-General Kurt 
Dittmar)-' advanced on the northern flank of the corps. However, it did not 
succeed in taking Salla from the front in the first assault. SS Division North 
(SS Brigadefiihrer [Major-General] Karl Demelhuber), deployed to relieve 
the southern flank, failed in its attack owing to its woefully inadequate level of 
training and the incompetent leadership of its SS officers. : -> Indeed, after the 
first battles its troops streamed backwards in virtual headlong flight, and the 
division was thus unable to provide any support for 169th Infantry Division. In 
consequence, the attack over the border came to a halt before Salla. Although 
the commander of SS Division North quickly rallied his troops and regrouped 
them to secure the front, the failure of the SS division provoked a reaction in 
Berlin. When the divisional commander called for the replacement and with- 
drawal of his division from Finland on the grounds that it was 'no longer fully 
operational', his appeal was rejected by Hitler and Himmler. The request for 
time to improve the levels of equipment and training in the division, which had 
formerly been a purely police unit in Norway, was not granted. SS Division 
North remained at the front in northern Finland without the prospect of 
replacement, although it was not at first assigned further attacking objectives. 
Instead, in order to strengthen the offensive capability of the army corps, 
Hitler approved the request of Army Command Norway for units of 163rd 
Infantry Division, currently being transported by rail from Sweden to southern 
Finland, to be redirected to the Salla front and deployed there. This decision 
led to the fragmentation and weakening of 163rd Infantry Division, which 
was earmarked for operations on the Karelia front under Field Marshal 

" Rumjancev, Rasgnnn, 24, 

: - On the fighting involving i(n)th Inf. Div. see the division's files, BA-MA, Khj. Inf.Div., 20291/ 
1-2 and 17W14/1 1-52, 2(>2i)t'4-S; also the reports of the former commander: Dittmar, 'Schlacht 
um Salla'; id., ' "Fliistermarsch" der Kampfgruppe Behle'; id., 'Schlacht um Gora Lyssaja'. 

:J The 'SS Combat Group North' had been formed on 15 Mar. 11)41 from two SS regiments in 
Norway, was renamed SS Division North on 23 June 11)41, SS Mountain Division North in Jan. 
1042, and (>th SS Mountain Division North from 1943. On the operation of the division as part of 
XXXVI Army Corps and its initial failure, see BA-MA RS yd/ 2- o, 23-4. The inadequacies of the 
SS division were recognized by the divisional commander and by XXXVI Army Corps even 
before it went into action, and had been reported both to the SS leadership and to Army 
Command Norway. See also Schreiber, NorJIkht, 36 ff., 42-50, 70-S7; Haider, Diaries, 1045 (15 
July U)4I). 1220 (12 Sept. 11)41). 
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Mannerheim. It was therefore bitterly criticized by the Army High Command 
In Colonel-General Haider's view, the decision produced an unnecessary 
weakening of the German-Finnish attacking force at the critical point against 
Leningrad in the south. As such, it 'clearly shows up the dubiousness of this 
entire Murmansk operation, which serves only political ends and is open to the 
gravest censure from the operational point of view'.-' 

Not until 7 July 1941 were the Soviet fortifications penetrated and the town 
of Salla captured after heavy fighting and high casualties. To achieve it, the 
attacking formations had been reorganized to include the Finnish 6th Division 
(Colonel Vukla), which also turned northwards to Salla, and greater air 
support from the dive-bomber units of Air Fleet s. The corps immediately 
continued the offensive over the Salla massif towards Kandalaksha. However 
the retreating Soviet troops succeeded in preventing a rapid advance of the 
German d,visions by the skilful placing of obstructions in the difficult wood- 
land and lakeland terrain. Army Command Norway noted impatiently that 
160th Infantry Division and the Finnish 6th Division in the southern sector of 
the corps were constantly being compelled to make time-consuming and 
extensive enveloping movements. On the Soviet side, new troops were 
brought to the front on the Murmansk railway, making a rapid German 
breakthrough increasingly unlikely. Meanwhile, the Army Commander-in- 
Chief, Colonel-General von Falkenhora, pressed the commanding general of 
XXXVI Army Corps, Infantry General Feige, to push on with the offensive on 
Kandalaksha 'as soon as possible and ruthlessly, setting aside any misgivings* 
despite the flagging strength of the corps as an attacking force.-" However, the 
army command was unable to provide the forces demanded by the army corps 
for that purpose. Instead, at the end of July the bulk of SS Division North was 
placed under the command of the neighbouring Finnish III Army Corps 
which appeared to have greater prospects of rapid success. The remnants of 
the divided SS division remained with Army Corps XXXVI as support group 
tor 169th Infantry Division and the Finnish 6th Division. 

At the end of August, after a new attack and the successful advance of 
Finnish troops, large parts of the opposing Soviet XXXXII Corps were de- 
stroyed in a battle of encirclement at Kairala on Lake Kuolo-Apa. The road to 
Alakurtt. near the old Finnish-Soviet border was reached. After the capture of 
Alakurm, however, the advance of 169th Infantry Division and the Finnish 6th 
Division ground to a halt in front of the massif of the Lysaya and Voyta 
Meanwhile, the corps had been compelled to hand over the remaining units of 
SS Division North to support a promising attack by Finnish III Corps in the 
south, and to reinforce Mountain Corps Norway in the northern army sector. 

Haider, Dium-s, HH17 (<; lulv 11)41) 
* A ^ y MA n xXXvr 7" At "; 1S N< \ W «•*** «» Higher Command XXXVI, A j ulv 
fj' S A Kd ™- *** 'W« BA-MA, We, ,,)n 7 o/:. Sec also HaMer. DAni., , , „- 
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Adequate combat strength and sufficient reserves were therefore lacking for a 
further advance along the railway line and the road to Kandalaksha. On 4 
September 1941, in discussions with Artillery General Jodl, the army com- 
mand urgently requested reinforcements for the advance on Kandalaksha. 
However, Hitler refused to transfer 163rd Infantry Division, now deployed on 
the Finnish southern front, while continuing to insist on the proposed rein- 
forcement of Mountain Corps Norway. The strongly fortified massif of the 
Lysaya and Voyta was finally taken in September, only after difficult and 
exhausing encirclement operations. Once again, many of the Soviet units were 
able to withdraw and establish a new defensive line. In consequence, the two 
divisions of the corps were eventually left 'utterly exhausted' and 'battle- 
weary' in front of newly constructed Soviet defensive positions on the River 
Verman. 27 On 17 September 1941 the army command informed XXXVI 
Corps command that its successes could not be exploited because of the 
unavailability of reserves. The corps was directed to switch over to defence in 
static winter positions. 

However, Hitler's Directive No. 36 of 22 September 1941 was issued shortly 
afterwards. This ordered XXXVI Army Corps to prepare for a resumption of 
the attack on Kandalaksha at the beginning of October, with 'the aim of at 
least cutting Murmansk off from its rail communications by the time winter 
sets in'. The attacks in the other two army sectors were to be halted for the 
present. 18 As requested on several occasions, XXXVI Army Corps was to be 
reinforced for this offensive by 163rd Infantry Division, previously deployed 
on the Finnish southern front, and by units of SS Division North, formerly 
attached to the Finnish III Corps. However, it was soon apparent that Hitler's 
plan to transfer 163rd Infantry Division could not be completed in time 
because of transport problems, that further reinforcements were unavailable 
because of Mannerheim's reluctance, and that the moment for tactical pursuit 
across the Verman sector had already been missed in mid-September during 
the enemy retreat. In consequence, the projected attack was eventually 
postponed. 1 ' 

The Wehrmacht High Command now responded to the demands of 
XXXVI Army Corps and Army Corps Norway. In accordance with Hitler's 
Directive No. 37 of 10 October 1941,'° OKW abandoned the plan for a 
renewed attack on Kandalaksha by XXXVI Army Corps. Instead it proposed 
the relief of 169th and also 163rd Infantry Division, the main part of which — 

" Higher Command XXXVI, commander, situation on 15 Sept. 194] > BA-MA, XXXVI. AK, 
22102/11. The command reported on 16 Sept. 1941 that 169th Inf. Div. was 'no longer combat- 
ready' and would have to be withdrawn; see ibid., telex Higher Command XXXVI, la No. 808/ 
41, and 814/41 g.Kdos., to Army Command Norway, Headquarters Finland, 16 and 17 Sept. 
1941. 

18 Hitter's Directives, 99. See also the comments on the directive in Haider, Diaries, 1253 (23 
Sept. 1941). 

"» Erfurth, Finniscker Krieg, 73. 
3" Hitler's Directives, 101-4. 
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Norway. OKW had concluded that further attacks in the Finnish theatre of 

2 T2^ i Army «,mmand was instructed to switch to defence 'in favour- 
able, eas,* defended posnmns' to relieve and rehabilitate the exhausted and 

SSSyT? 6 mtehti0n t0 feaCh M ™ sk ^ 

Within the Wehrmacht High Command and Army Command Norway 
Plans for a renewed offensive by XXXVI Army Corps with the obiecZ of 
captunng Kandalaksha were subsequent* discussed^ Howevt £f P 2ed 
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F.nmsh d™ S . To enable it to undertake an operation of SZTS 
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The proposed attack on Kandalaksha by XXXVI Army Corps was finally 
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60km. and had reconquered the former Finnish border region. At the begin- 



" Ibid. 102. 
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ning of winter, reduced in strength, the corps went over to defence in a 
reinforced 'permanent winter position' in the Verman sector, roughly on the 
latitude of the old Finnish-Soviet border.^ This sector of the front remained 
largely unchanged until autumn 1944. It became apparent that XXXVI Army 
Corps did not possess sufficient strength to achieve its objective of severing the 
Murmansk railway at Kandalaksha. 

Finnish III Corps, under the command of the Finnish Major-General 
Siilvarsuo," was deployed in the southern army sector between Kuusamo and 
Suomussalmi. After it had handed over the Finnish 6th Division (Colonel 
Viikla) to XXXVI Army Corps, its remaining Finnish 3rd Division (Colonel 
Fagernas) had been divided into two divisional groups — 'J' (Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Turtola) and 'F' (Colonel Fagernas) — for the attack of 1 July 1941. The 
objective of the advance on Uhtua (Ukhta) and Kiestinki (Kestenga) was to 
reach the Murmansk railway and capture the towns of Louchi and Kem 
(Kemi) on the White Sea and on the railway.^ Against weak resistance from 
the opposing Soviet 54th Rifle Division, the Finnish troops were able to exploit 
their experience in woodland fighting and make swift progress by means of 
repeated pincer movements. Both Army Command Norway and Hitler, in his 
directive of 30 July 1944, considered that further attacks by Finnish III Army 
Corps might offer the best prospect for a rapid breakthrough to the Murmansk 
railway." The southern divisional group, 'F', advanced on Uhtua. At the end 
of July Army Command Norway transferred elements of SS Division North, 
previously deployed with XXXVI Army Corps by Army Command Norway, 
to Division J for the attack towards Louchi. 10 On 8 August Finnish and 
German units captured the transport junction of Kiestinki on the terminal 
branch line to the Murmansk railway. 

However, stiffening enemy resisance quickly brought the advance towards 
Louchi to a standstill. After the Soviets brought up 88th Rifle Division from 
Archangel to establish a new line of defence, General Siilvasuo reported on 25 
August 1941 that his forces were insufficient to achieve the breakthrough to 
the Murmansk railway; he urgently needed a new division, equipped and 
prepared for fighting in almost primeval forest conditions. 41 All that Army 

1" See XXXVI Army Corps, la No. 936/41 g.Kdos., corps order, 19 Nov. 1941, BA-MA, 
XXXVI. AK, 24307/2, and Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 88. 

>» On the operations of Finnish III Corps see the files BA-MA, HI. firm. AK, 19654/1-4; also 
Ziemkc, German Northern Theater, 158,1 67-70, 1 79-82; Erfurth, Finttiscker Krieg, 53-4; from the 
Finnish point of view, Kuussaari and Niitcmaa, Finland* Krig, 88-94, and Suomen Sola 1 94 1 -1 945, 
v. 103 ft 

* See Army Command Norway la No. 14R/41 gch., chief (Silver Fox), operational directive for 
Finnish V Army Corps, 10 June 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armce, 13386/1. The corps was renamed III 
Army Corps on mobilization. 

w See Army Command Norway la No. 46/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., situation report, 28 July 1941, 
BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/1, and on Hitler's directive of 30 July 1941 see Hitler's Directives, 

*■ On the operations of SS Division North with Finnish III Corps see BA-MA RS 3-6/2-9. Also 
Schreiber, Nordlicht, 88-170; Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 53-4. 

41 Operational HQ III Army Corps No. 1024 a/III geh., 'To commander of Army command 
Norway*, 25 Aug. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armce, 19070/2. 
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Command Norway could offer as reinforcement in this sector was the concen- 
tration of all SS units with Finnish HI Army Corps, as demanded on several 
occasions by SS Division North. In addition, extensive air support by Air Fleet 
5 was promised. As soon as conditions within XXXVI Army Corps allowed 
part of the F.nn.sh 6th Division would also be attached to Finnish III Army 
Corps. No other units were available. Although the corps went on the attack 
again on the southern flank before Uhtua, strong Soviet counter-attacks soon 
endangered its position at Kiestinki, where the exhausted Finnish formations 
and SS units were able to repulse enemy counter-thrusts only at the cost of 
heavy casualties.^ Army Command Norway then requested additional 
Finnish units as reinforcements for Finnish III Corps. However, Infantry 
General Erfurth, chief of liaison staff North at Finnish headquarters, consid- 
ered the request mappropriate for political reasons." Consequently, during 
Colonel-Genera von Falkenhorst's visit of ,4 September ,94., Hitler eventu- 
ally agreed to call a halt to the attack by Finnish III Army Corps and ordered 
a switch to the defensive. 

At the end of the month, however, Army Command Norway advocated a 
fresh attack by Finnish III Army Corps towards Louchi. It was forced to 
rescind the order to attack when, on 8 October ,94,, Wehrmacht High 
Command ordered a halt to all operations and their postponement 'for the 
winter ; the intended attack of Finnish III Army Corps was expressly forbid- 
den." When opposing Soviet formations withdrew to a newly constructed rear 
defensive position, Finnish III Army Corps nevertheless went back on the 
offensive at the beginning of November ,94,, on the order of Army Command 
Norway. It succeeded in encircling and destroying part of the Soviet 88th Rifle 
Division. However, on 12 November 1941 Major-General Siilvasuo ordered a 
switch to a defensive position and explained that continued attacks would have 
no prospect of success given the enemy reserves and the insufficiency of the 
forces available to him. Yet Colonel-General von Falkenhorst, who still 
thought the operational objective of the Murmansk railway could be achieved 
in the sector occupied by Finnish HI Army Corps, insisted that the attack be 
continued. 

The divergent views of German and Finnish headquarters were the subject 
of discussions in Helsinki on .5 November .94,. The participants were Major- 
General Warl.mont of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, Major-General 
Buschenhagen, chief of the general staff of Army Command Norway, and 
Infantry General Erfurth of liaison staff North at Mannerheim's head- 
quarters.^ On the insistence of Mannerheim, Army Command Norway was 
forced to drop its plans for further offensive operations by Finnish III Army 

" Haider, Diaries, 1240-2 (17 Sept. 1941) 

See Erfurth, Knmsckcr Kricg, 72-3, and papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. , , , , , 3<) , BA-MA N 

h « Telex OKW/WFSt/Abt. L(I Op) No. 44,67*4, g.Kdcs Chefs., ,o Army Command Norway 
Headquarters Hnland, 10 Nov. u M t, BA-MA, 20. Armcc, sSfiiK/i "orway, 
* Erfurth, I'mimcher Kricg, K4 ff. 
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Corps. The Wchrmacht High Command also declared its readiness to grant 
the requests of Field Marshal Mannerheim and return III Corps to the Finnish 
national high command for inclusion in the forthcoming reorganization and 
reduction of the Finnish army.-* 6 On 17 November 1941 Major-General 
Siilvasuo finally brought the operations of both Division J and SS Division 
North to an end, although both divisional commanders estimated that further 
offensive operations towards Louchi had some prospects of success. 47 Colonel- 
General von Falkenhorst finally accepted the halting of the attack, although he 
suspected that the conduct of Major-General Siilvasuo was due less to the 
military situation than to the diplomatic efforts to achieve a separate peace 
between Helsinki and Moscow, which had been initiated by the United States 
at that time.-' 8 

Recently, the United States had warned the Finnish government of serious 
consequences if American deliveries of war materials to the USSR were 
disrupted by the advance of Finnish troops to the Murmansk railway. Helsinki 
was therefore unlikely to want the troops of Finnish III Army Corps, fighting 
under German command, to advance so far and so successfully that they 
posed the only serious threat to the Allied delivery of supplies to the Soviet 
Union along the Murmansk railway.-" In the view of Army Command Norway 
and the German commanders, it was likely that Major-General Siilvasuo had 
been 'tipped off' by Helsinki and was no longer interested in continuing the 
attack. 

The exchange of SS Division North with the Finnish 6th Divisions" — 
previously deployed with XXXVI Army Corps — was ordered by Hitler on 10 
October 1941 at the request of Mannerheim. However, it had not taken place 
by the end of 1941 because of powerful Soviet counter-attacks in the sector. 
Moreover, though the Wehrmacht High Command had intended the newly 
arrived XVIII Army Corps to take over the whole sector of the front occupied 
by Finnish Army Corps at the turn of the year, the plan could not be carried 
out because of the lack of German troops. Only in summer 1942 did new units 
of XVIII Army Corps (Mountain Troop General Franz Boehme) and 7th 

See telex OKwTWFSt/Abt. L (I Op) No. 002743/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., to Army Command 
Norway, Headquarters Finland, [9 Nov. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/1. 

« III Army Corps HQ No. 652/III/3b/sa to 'commander of Army Norway', 18 Nov. 1941 , BA- 
MA, 20. Armee, 20844/2. On the assessment of the prospects of success for further attacks by the 
German and Finnish divisional commanders see ibid., German Liaison Officer Group ], 'Memo 
to war diary', 26 Nov. 1941, and ibid., RS 3-6/2, pt. 2, 6th SS Mountain Div. North, war diary, 
15 and 16 Nov. 1941. 

** See army orders of Army Command Norway No. 1 15/41 and 2337/41 g.Kdos., 18 Nov. 1941, 
BA-MA, Finn. III. AK, and German liaison officer with Finnish III Army Corps, 'Report on the 
suspension of the attack of (Finn.) Ill A.Co. mid-November 1931', 21 Nov. 1941 with the glosses 
of Col.-Gen. von Falkenhorst, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/2. See also papers of Col.-Gen. von 
Falkenhorst, iv. 61-2, BA-MA N 300/4, and Schreiber, Nordlkht, 126-7; a ' s o Jagerskiold, 
Marskalken av Finland, 178-9. On the interventions of the USA on 27 and 30 Oct. 1941 see FRUS 
(1941), i. 81-98. 

« See also Ziemke, German Northern Theater, 182; Schreiber, Nordlkht, [26-7. 
" See Directive No. 37, Hitler's Directives, 101-4. 
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Mountain Division take over the Kiestinki sector. In consequence, and in 
accordance with Mannerheim's wishes, there was a 'clean separation' into 
purely German and purely Finnish sectors of the front. This restored the 
Finnish commander's 'full freedom to make his own decisions' " 

Dunng the positional battles of the winter, Army Command Norway and 
Si, headquarters in Berlin discussed plans to withdraw SS Division North 
which was no longer combat-ready,*' and to transport it home for rest and 
rehabilnation. However, 'the development of the situation in Norway' meant 
that this could not be achieved either* The division was instead reorganized 
at the beginning of 1942 into the mobile SS Mountain Division North and 
remained in the Kiestinki sector. 

The attack by Finnish III Army Corps in the Kiestinki sector, advancing to 
within 30km. of Louchi, had come closest to the Murmansk railway The 
railway line itself, however, was not reached. After the bitter fightine of 
autumn i 94I this sector of the front also rigidified into trench warfare from 
November of that year. During the winter of mi Finnish III Army Corps 
mounted a successful defence of its often makeshift defensive positions against 
sporadic enemy attapks at Kiestinki and on the southern flank at Uhtua There 
were no further major offensive and defensive operations. 

(c) Problems of German Naval and Air Operations in the Far North 
As a result of the operational direction of Army Command Norway, with its 
changing and simultaneous points of main effort, the Luftwaffe formations 
gathered wthin Air Fleet 5 under the 'special duty squad' were also frag- 
mented. Frorn 24 June 1941, even before the start of land operations, 
Murmansk and the Murmansk railway were subjected to several air raids by 
Luftwaffe formations operating from Finnish airfields.* Enemy air-bases 
within the range of German forces were attacked with some success in the first 
few days Particularly after its attacks on the Soviet airfields in the Murmansk 
region, the Luftwaffe had achieved air superiority at the outset. However, the 
Soviet air forces could not be eliminated entirely, because the 'Air Leader 
Kirkenes was quickly forced to divide his 'special duty squad' among several 

! ' Hillgniber, 'Einbau', 674. 

51 S " ,ne . reports of divisional commander, SS Brigadefuhrer Demelhuber Sent N™ 
p, 2 com P anles n ™ °my combat strength of r S -*> men.; BA-MA RS 3-6/7 and 2] 

" See Schreiber, Nordlich,, 165; Haider, Diaries, 134,-5 ( 9 ec ,„,.) D n ,hr im«^ 
reorgan.zat.cn of the SS formations see also Org.Abt (I) No e Kd™ ™L:I a 

discussion in OKW, to Nov. , 94I , BA-MA RH2/V 428 B ' mCm0randum on 

RiLn^K^*™ operations see Der Einsatz der Teilverbande der Luftflotte 5; Horst von 

*pfaKft«*r 5, 23 ff., 278 ff- For the Soviet side see e.g. Rumjancev, fi a „ l8 . & 
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sectors in support of the ground fighting. In July 1941 the main focus of 
Luftwaffe operations lay in supporting the advances of Mountain Corps 
Norway and XXXVI Army Corps. German Stuka formations played an im- 
portant role in this prqcess by destroying the Soviet fortifications in the battle 
for Salla. The dive-bomber Gruppe was also successfully deployed during the 
further advances of XXXVI Army Corps towards Kajrala-Alakurrti, and of 
Finnish III Corps towards Louchi. 

In accordance with the objectives of Air Fleet 5j ss a number of air raids were 
also carried out on the ports and important railway stations of Murmansk and 
Archangel, regarded as the main bases of the Soviet Arctic Fleet. Though 
these attacks achieved some success, Murmansk remained the most important 
place of transhipment for supply traffic with the Western powers. In addition, 
the Luftwaffe flew repeated missions against the Murmansk railway and the 
tine from Kandalaksha to Salla. Here too success was limited. There were 
insufficient forces to achieve either disruption over a longer period or the 
complete destruction of this vital Soviet supply-line. 

With the onset of winter conditions, the Soviet air forces recovered rapidly 
from their early reverses in summer 1941. In places they regained local air 
superiority. This development can be attributed to three major factors: the 
deliveries of the Western Allies* 6 and the Soviet success in transferring replace- 
ments to the front in the north; the rapid construction of field airstrips along 
the Murmansk railway; and an intensified defence by flak and fighters along 
the Murmansk railway. In contrast, the German formations received no sig- 
nificant reinforcement. Instead there was a perceptible reduction of Luftwaffe 
activity in the northern sector of operations, since the Luftwaffe forces avail- 
able proved completely insufficient to achieve the extensive objectives they 
had been set. 

When the onset of winter severely restricted Luftwaffe activity from 
September 1941 onwards, Air Fleet 5 indicated that it was 'no longer in a 
position to provide effective support for army operations'. 57 In view of tem- 
peratures as low as -50°C, the Air Fleet held that 'ciimatological conditions 
for flying' had made operations much more difficult, if not completely 'impos- 
sible'. On the other hand, Army Command Norway considered that contin- 
ued attacks on the Murmansk railway were necessary to disrupt this enemy 
supply-line. In his directive of 10 October 1 94 1 Hitler maintained that the 
Luftwaffe's role lay in providing air defence for northern Norway and northern 
Finland, air reconnaissance, and air attacks on Murmansk and the Murmansk 
railway. He also demanded measures 'in order to simplify the co-operation' of 

» On these tasks see sect. I.vi. 4. at n. 121. 

* From the middle of September 8ist and 134th RAF Squadrons were stationed in the 
Murmansk region to protect the British convoys. The aircraft were later taken over by the Soviet 
air force. Seen Girbig, Jagdgeschviader 5, 25. 

" Telex Army High Command Norway, Headquarters Finland, Abt. la No. I 173/4' g.Kdos. to 
OKwVWFSt/Abt. L (Wolfsschanze), 27 Aug. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 19070/2 (also for the 
following). 
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the three branches of the Wehrmacht. In consequence, at the end of October 
1941 an attempt was made to create a more effective control of the Luftwaffe 
in the far north This was to be achieved by uniting the formations operating 

tlT^X ^ n0rthem Finland Undcr the new 'y "tablished 'Air 

Leader North (East)' ,n Rovaniemi.* At the same time, the fighter formations 

TZZ^™^ in , a V; ghter GrUPpe f0r s P eciaI in KirkeneJ 

Ietsamo. The General of Luftwaffe Northern Norway' also transferred his 
command staff to Kirkenes, with the aim of co-ordinating the atSks on 
enemy air and naval forces and on transport movements off the Finnish-north 
Norwegian coast and the Kola peninsula. Finally, from the beginning of ,942 
the A,r Leader North (West)', newly based in Bardufoss, was to belnvolved 
in reconnaissance and attacks on British convoys to Murmansk 

Depjte these changes, the Luftwaffe achieved no significant successes in the 
winter of ,94.-2. Due to a shortage of resources, the air formations were a*o 

ZtermonthT " ^ ^ ° f ^ ™* durin * * e 

The difficulties encountered in mounting Luftwaffe operations in the far 
north were due in part to the lack of adequate resources. However, a role was 
also played by the limited supply of war materials and provisions owing to the 
shortage of transport capacity and the inadequate development of communi- 
cations^ suuation was scarcely improved in autumn ,94, by the transfer 
of the Air Fleet 5 forward command staff to Kemi on the Gulf of Bothnia 
Limited supplies, inadequate means of communication, and serious leader- 
ship problems continued to hamper the operational prospects of the Luftwaffe 
even when the weather began to improve in the spring of 1942 

S.milariy, the German naval forces concentrated in northern Norway were 
too weak and madequately armed to undertake major operations against the 
Soviet forces ,n the Arctic Ocean and the Barents Sea, either independently or 

leadership had adv.sed against war on more than one front as long as the 'main 
front against Britain in the west continued to exist. From the point of view of 
the chiefs of naval operations, the war against the Soviet Union was therefore 
a secondary task. It soon became clear, however, that the forces available were 
scarcely sufficient even for 'secondary tasks'. 

wifh^lT;^^™ *T T T eVe " ° n 6 June I941 ' duri *e discussions 
with the Finnish Commodore Sundman in Kiel on the question of joint 
German-Finnish naval operations. Naval Group Commander North, Admi- 
ral-General Carls, had complained that the submarines promised to him for 
he Arctic Ocean had been withdrawn after a protest from the Commander of 
U-boats Admiral Domtz. These were now earmarked for use in operations 
against Bntam without Carls having rights of direction over these forces in the 

di « KHn^r^r^' ,< "~ 4 ' T d DGFP n XiH ' N °- =»*■ A,so Air F,c « 5 HQ, Ops., U No ,„ 
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North Atlantic should the need arise for a co-ordinated naval war effort in the 
Arctic Ocean. 59 No Finnish forces were stationed in the Arctic Ocean apart 
from the Petsamo naval detachment with three small patrol steamers. In 
consequence, the German navy faced the Soviet Arctic Fleet with only a 
minesweeper flotilla and approximately 15 captured and converted Norwegian 
torpedo-boats and outpost- and coastal-protection boats. Soviet naval forces 
comprised 8 destroyers, 7 coastal-protection ships, 2 minesweepers, 14 
coastal-protection cutters, and 15 submarines; the navy air force had 116 
aircraft. 60 The German naval command assumed that German troops would 
quickly capture Polyamyy and Murmansk by land, thus depriving the Soviet 
Arctic Fleet of its bases; Soviet naval forces could then be eliminated in- 
directly. Early in July 194.1 Naval Group Command North in Kiel had con- 
sidered a major attack by German destroyers against Murmansk. In contrast, 
the Naval War Staff assigned German naval forces in the Arctic Ocean a much 
more limited tactical function of providing support to the army. It described 
this objective as 'Support of Group Dietl, attack on enemy, and protection of 
own sea routes'. 6 ' On the order of the Naval War Staff, there were therefore 
no offensive operations against the Soviet Northern Fleet in the form of 
minelaying or destroyer attacks, as envisaged by Naval Group Command 
North at the beginning of Operation Barbarossa. The Naval War Staff saw 
no pressing need for a major deployment of the navy against the Soviet 
Union. 62 

This decision allowed the Soviet Northern Fleet to mount minor landing 
operations and thereby intervene in the fighting involving Mountain Corps 
Norway. In addition, the Soviet fleet was able to inflict considerable damage 
on German supply transports off the Norwegian and Finnish coasts by deploy- 
ing submarines and laying mine-barriers. To counteract such activity by the 
superior Soviet forces and to secure some protection — however limited — 
against possible operations by British naval forces off the Arctic coast, Hitler, 
in his directives of 19 and 23 July 1941, ordered five destroyers of the 6th 
destroyer flotilla to be transferred to Kirkenes and a number of U-boats to be 
dispatched to northern Norway. These were given several objectives: to op- 
pose and damage the Soviet Northern Fleet by making attacks along the 
Norwegian coast towards Kola Bay; to provide tactical support for the land 
operations of Army Command Norway; and to safeguard German supplies 
and disrupt enemy transports of supplies and reinforcements. The aim was to 

» On the German-Finnish discussions and Adm. Carl's criticism see war diary of Naval Group 
Command North, 6-7 June 1941, BA-MA OKM M/127/34835, app. 8. 

*> On strength see the figures in Piterskij, Sowjet-Flotte, 109; Seemacht, 643; Hess, Eismeerfront, 
78; Seaton, Der russisch-deutsche Krieg, 383-4. 

" War diary Naval Group Command North, 1 July 1941, 261, with subsequent handwritten 
addition by Adm. Schniewind, BA-MA OKM M/127/34835. 

*■ On the navy's operations in the Arctic Sea and the Baltic see Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 354- 
75, 418-25; Hess, Eismeerfront, 77-91; Rohwer, 'Seekrieg im Nordmeer 1941-1945', 642 ff.; on the 
individual events and dates see the compilation of Rohwer and HOmmelchen, Chronik, 133 ff. 
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'reduce the temptation for England to intervene in the fighting along the 
Arct.c coasts However, the destroyers' field of action was restricted by 
inadequate fuel supplies, allowing very few wide-ranging offensive operations 
to be undertaken against enemy targets. Combat activity therefore remained 
infrequent. 

From August 1941 British naval forces-aircraft-carriers, cruisers, and de- 
stroyers-appeared off the north Norwegian coast; this was regarded as a 
serious threat. At the urging of the Soviets, London had launched an attack on 
IQrkenes on 30 July 1941 using an aircraft-carrier formation (two carriers, two 
heavy cruisers, and seven destroyers). However, the attack of the carrier 
aircraft was successfully beaten off and only minor damage was sustained 
Nevertheless, the appearance off the north Norwegian coast of superior British 
naval forces and several British and Soviet submarines posed a serious threat 
to the small German naval forces and the supply-routes along the coast to 
northern Norway and northern Finland. British submarines, which were also 
operating from Murmansk, managed to inflict considerable damage on Ger- 
man supply-routes on several occasions and, from August 1941, to sink several 
German supply-ships. The German navy had insufficient anti-submarine 
forces at their disposal to combat these attacks effectively. At the same time 
approximately eight Soviet submarines were operating off the Norwegian 
Arctic coast. Under these circumstances, Naval Group Command North had 
begun to consider that it would be a positive achievement if the German navy 
in the area of northern Norway at least 'succeeds in securing supplies for 
Norway to some degree'.^ Equally, there could be no question of German 
naval forces off the Murmansk coast offering offensive support for the oper- 
ations of Army Command Norway. The situation at sea would be improved 
only ,f Mountain Corps Norway succeeded in capturing the Soviet naval base 
01 Murmansk. During the planning of Operation Barbarossa from the begin- 
ning of 1941, the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, Grand Admiral Raeder, 
had confirmed that the occupation of Murmansk and Polyamyy was a major 
demand. At the beginning of 1942 the navy continued to insist that the capture 
or Murmansk by land forces was essential."* 

From the end of September 1.941 the first British convoys were able to 
transport their war material to Murmansk and Archangel largely unmolested. 
ITie Soviet leadership had urgently pressed the Allies to use this shorter and 
quicker transport route for delivering supplies to Murmansk in preference to 
routes v la east Siberia or the Persian Gulf. The British convoys PQi to PQ6 
completed their journeys in the second half of 194 r, with QPi to QP 4 makine 
the return to Britain/Iceland. At the outset these convoys were assembled 

* H«kr' s Directives, 89-90 (Directive No. 33 of 19 July 194,), and war diary Naval Groun 
Command North, 2 and 6 July ,94,, 45 , BA-MA M/i» 7 / 34 8 3 s. P 

* Onrt ?' ary Gro "P Co ™ mand N °rth, 31 July 194., 90, BA-MA M/ !27 / 34 8 3 5. 

.1« 17 l dem , and occupation of Murmansk see sect. I.V..3 with tin. 65 and 386 

also Salewski, Seekrugslemmg, i. 367. 3 J ' 
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every fotir weeks, and later at intervals of ten days. 66 The powerful British 
escort ships returning from Murmansk also posed a considerable danger to the 
ill-defended German supply transports along the north Norwegian coast. 
Hitler's directive of 10 October 1941 thus ordered the navy 'to attack enemy 
supplies going by sea to Murmansk and to protect our own traffic in the Arctic 
Ocean within the limits of its forces'. 6 ' To achieve this, more U-boats, motor 
torpedo-boats, minesweepers, and outpost formations were transferred to 
northern Norway. Then, in December 1941, the destroyers of 6th Detroyer 
Flotilla were replaced by vessels of 8th Destroyer Flotilla. Only in that month 
did the navy command resolve to use the U-boats which had been transferred 
to northern Norway to attack the Allied convoys. At the end of the year 
German destroyers made a successful foray into the sea east of Murmansk. 
Early in 1942 the attempt was also made to lay mine-barriers in the straits to 
the White Sea in order to restrict the activity of the Soviet Northern Fleet. 
Nevertheless, even in 1942 the inadequate German naval forces were unable to 
achieve any decisive success against increasing Allied deliveries of supplies for 
the Soviet war effort. Enemy supplies on the convoy route through the Arctic 
Ocean were not halted. This objective could not be attained by a reorganiz- 
ation of the command structure as ordered by Hitler in his Directive No. 37 of 
10 October 1941, although the establishment of the command area 'Admiral 
Arctic Ocean' (Vice-Admiral Hubert Schmund) in Kirkenes (which was also 
intended as an emergency naval base) promised better co-operation with the 
new 'Air Leader North (East)'. 68 Extra forces were desperately required to 
improve German prospects of success, but could not be supplied to the new 
navy commander in the Arctic Ocean. 

Despite German operational discussions, the Soviet Fourteenth Army was 
able to rely on naval and air superiority during its defence of the area round 
Murmansk. It received effective support from the other Soviet services. Enemy 
naval and air superiority in the Arctic Ocean was expressed in several ways: by 
Soviet submarine operations; by the operations of British naval forces against 
Spitsbergen and to cut off German supply transports in the Arctic Ocean; and 
by the raids of British carrier aircraft on Kirkenes, Petsamo, and Liinahamari. 
In his Directive No. 36 of 22 September 1941 Hitler was forced to admit that 
enemy disruption of German sea communications along the polar coast had 
'still further reduced the likelihood' that the mountain corps could 'reach 
Murmansk this year'.'" Repeated Soviet landings on the Rybachiy peninsula 
greatly endangered the supply-route for Mountain Corps Norway, so that 
individual army units had to be withdrawn from the front on numerous 
occasions to secure the open sea flank and the long supply-lines. At the end of 

"* Sec the overall details in Bidlingmaier, Seegetiung, 247; Schofield, Russian Convoys, 3 1-53; see 
also Day Deutsche Reich unci der Zweite Weltkrieg, vi. 407, 
" Hitler's Directives, 10 1-4 (Directive No. 37 of 10 Oct. 1941). 
88 Ibid., item 8. 

*> Ibid. 99-101 (Directive No. 36 of 22 Sept. 1941). 
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Set 7££ ±e Mctic front was increasingIy bcing determined by 

Supplies had to be brought in for approximately 200,000 men in the German 
army m northern Fmland, for units of the Finnish III Army Corps pronged" 
to the F.nns by the Wehrmacht High Command,- and for ifcri SSv 
Drv.s.on operating on the Svir front in the south. In each c the e L p S 
geograph.cal and climatic features of the theatre of operations mean 
supphes were largely dependent on the transport 

mlTlr UU £ ° SOlVC ' dUC 10 ** Sh0 "^ of technical p 

ment and wmter-proof supply-lines in Upland, and the refusal of Sweden to 
accede to German transport requests " ^wcaen to 

sea^ansoS^r * pr ° blems with la " d -i 

sea transport from Germany to Finland.* These were intensified, and had 

fZt froS t Ct5 T^%°: dUCt * ^ «ny command at tne 

front f rom ^ dd , e Qf September , 94[j when Brit . sh 

No™! ^ ' n A A ^ ,C made * imP ° SSible 10 brin ^ fa -PP'- depots in 
Norway by sea. Add.uonal transports were organized through the southern 
Fmnrsh rartway network to bring about some relief in the supply o amT 
n,t on prov.smns clothing, and replacement parts. This ternary soZon 
was made posstble by the co-operation of the German transport officer with 
the mjtaur, attache in Helsinki. However, the capacity of the railway ne Jo* 
was already over-stretched because of domestic transport needs, and co^ 
hardly be increased without German assistance » 

fm^r 65 ^ ° U ]ine P aralld t0 ^ Arctic Ocean road 

from Rovamem, to Petsamo, involving the 'ruthless employment of Russian 
pnsoners of war' by the Todt Organization, had been mooted at Se end of 
September 1941 and taken up by Hitler in his Directive No. 36 of 22 September 

^^^^ 

transport preparations; itTaHuboranate T OKW "'d' '° ^ ° f the 

'Wehrmacht Transporc Control Beri£' " f BdE r "Mructed to co-operate with 

ranean and North Africa. 5^1^ 80 ° reSP ° nS ' b,e SUPP ' y C ° Mediter " 

" See Home Staff Overseas of OKW, Abt.'la B No 161/ji ,Kfe ri, r 
planning on the basis of Directive No 17 to OCTwSr . » S ' °" trans P° rt 

586*.. See also Haider, D lfln „, , L Nov a 'd h ' 94 '' fu"^' ^ A ™ ee ' 

transport officer in He.sinfc: Erf^Tr^ 

of »^!^r^^ ,, t^r 7 / & * * toMannerheim 

railway bulldog, cZ t " that <h ^ .^f^ ^"f S^™"*'* a S™"t ,c this 
. Finnish ownership'; chief of OKW ^1^^/ ZIZ^l S^^Tf ^ 
Finnish 3rmed forces, FM Manne'rheim, ^ ° f ^ 
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abandoned after a report by Todt to Hitler. As a substitute, Hitler ordered the 
extension of the road from northern Norway through Karasjoki-Inari to Ivalo. 75 
In the winter of 1941-2 the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland were frozen for 
months on end; sea transport along the north Norwegian coast to the North 
Cape was subjected to a virtual blockade by British naval operations after 
October 1941 and brought to a total standstill for a time. At this stage the army 
in Lapland faced a critical supply situation (see Diagram Il.m.i.)* It could 
only be alleviated by increased recourse to the material reserves in the north 
Norwegian depots. Thereafterj from the beginning of 1942, the Wehrmacht 
High Command ordered advanced planning and stockpiling of the entire 
supply requirements of the German troops in Finland for almost a full year, in 
order to make them independent of supplies from home for longer periods." 
At the same time the 'Finland Branch of Home Staff Overseas' and the post 
of 'German Transport Plenipotentiary in Finland' were established in Helsinki 
to ensure better co-ordination of the entire supply and transport needs of the 
Wehrmacht. 18 In autumn 1941 the Luftwaffe had already set up the 'Air 
Region Staff Finland' to make better use of the limited supply capacity. In 
general, the problem of supply and communications was severely restricting 
German operations in northern Finland. 7 * 

(d) Balance Sheet of Military Operations in Northern Finland to ig4i-ig42 

By the end of 194 1, six months after the launching of German-Finnish 
operations in northern Finland, the units of High Command Norway had 
advanced between 30 and 75 km. into Soviet territory. In none of the three 
corps sectors, however, had they achieved the operational objective of captur- 
ing the Murmansk railway; nor had they managed to make a decisive break- 
through which would have improved prospects for its capture. By the end of 
July 1 94 1 the heavy fighting and casualties of the first few weeks had already 
led the Wehrmacht High Command to discuss halting the attack on the front 
controlled by Army Command Norway 'until the progress of operations on 
the main front, with Army Group North, affects the situation in Finland'. 80 It 

" Chief of OKW, WFSt/Abt. L No. 441707/41 g.Kdos. Chefs, to C.-iti-C. of Finnish armed 
forces, FM Baron Mannerheim, 13 Oct. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/2. 

* See the 'memorandum on the supply situation' of Army Command Norway, OQu/Qu 1 Br. 
No. 334/41 g.Kdos., 26 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 428, and Falkenhorst's visit to Gen. Erfurth 
on 10 Nov. [941, papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 228 ff., BA-MA N 257/1. 

" In autumn 1940 Hitler had ordered that the German troops in northern Norway be supplied 
'with provisions for I year, with ammunition for 6 equipments', but this had been possible only 
for three months. See Report on the transfer of the Mountain Corps to Northern Norway, 15 
Aug.-I5 Nov. 1940, 8, BA-MA, XIX. Geb.K., 23450, and ibid. RW 4/v. 769. 

" See OKW Home Staff Overseas, Abt. Ia No. 280/42 g.Kdos. on 'provisional service regula- 
tions for Field Agency Finland of Home Staff Overseas', 20 Jan. 1942, BA-MA Wi/VI. 119; also 
Erfurth, 'TransportdienststeUen', 19, and papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 268, BA-MA N 257/1. 

w See Andreas Nielsen, Einsatz der deutschen Luftwaffe im finnischen Raum, BA-MA Lw 1 [8/ 

5- 

80 Telex OKW/WFSt No. 001524/41 g.Kdos. to Army Command Norway/Headquarters Fin- 
land, 20 July 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/1. 
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is possible that the attitude of Wehrmacht High Command was affected by 
the rejection of the operations plan from northern Finland by OKH, the Army 
High Command, which was also reluctant to send new army units as rein- 
forcements for this frpnt. 

In his Directive No. 33 of 19 July 1941 , however, Hitler repeated his former 
objectives for the attack by Army Command Norway, though the lack of 
reinforcements also led him to accept that 'operations may have to be tempor- 
arily delayed'. 8 ' Subsequently, the two German corps in the northern and 
central sectors achieved much less success than had been anticipated, due to 
the skilled delaying tactics and defensive operations of the Soviet troops. The 
later starting-date of the offensive in Finland had given the Soviet forces more 
time to construct strong defensive positions. Consequently, Hitler's directive 
of 30 July 1 94 1 ordered Army Command Norway to seek 'to cut the 
Murmansk railway, particularly towards Louchi', using III Finnish Army 
Corps. 81 The aim was now to reach the Murmansk railway 'in one place at 
least', and to block it, 83 When this too was not achieved, an attempt was made 
to switch the main point of attack back to XXXVI Army Corps. However, 
there was no genuine concentration of forces involving a number of bigger 
formations under the command of one army corps. With no reserves available, 
Army Command Norway was forced to split the divisions at its disposal in 
order to improvise a concentration of operational control in one sector. 8 * 
Hitler emphasized that the capture of Murmansk and the Murmansk railway 
was 'the ultimate aim of our operations in northern and central Finland', 85 and 
proposed a rapid resumption of the attack on Kandalaksha. Neverthless, at the 
end of September 1941 he was forced to agree to the temporary halting of the 
attacks, as demanded by Army Command Norway. 

Operation Silver Fox and the two attacks towards Murmansk (Operation 
Platinum Fox) and on the Murmansk railway (Operation Arctic Fox) had 
failed. This fact led to a number of debates. First, had it been correct to accept 
the seizure of the port of Murmansk as a main objective of operations, as 
demanded by Hitler and the navy? Second, there was the question of the 
reasons for the failure of the German offensive from Finnish Lapland: was the 
plan to reach and cut the Murmansk railway such a vital element in the war 
against the Soviet Union that it justified the deployment of an entire army in 
the far north? Was it possible that forces.were being squandered in this theatre 
at the expense of the main front in the east? 86 The Army General Staff had 

* Hitler's Directives, 88. " Ibid. 92, and DGFPn xiii, No. 164. 

" Army order Army Command Norway No. 43/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 23 July 1941, BA-MA, III. 
firm. AK, 19654/1. 

84 See telex of Col.-Gen. von Falkenhorst No. 63/41 g.Kdos. Chefs, to OKW, Gen. Jodl, 12 
Sept. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/1. 
■> Hitler's Directives, 99-IOI, 

w On criticism of OKW operational planning for Army Command Norway and the reasons for 
its failures see papers of Col.-Gen. von Falkenhorst, iv. 55, BA-MA N 300/4; Hess, Eismeerfront, 
m-18; Holter, Armee in der Arktis, 17 ff.; Erfurth, 'Murman-Bahn', 281-95; a ' s<3 Seaton, Der 
ntssisch-deutsche Krieg, 118—19. 
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Ji; e h Start b f? n se / ereIy Critical of * e G «™n attack from northern 
Fmland because 'the whole undertaking is an expedition, not an operator, ™ 
However, the Wehrmacht High Command took the view that tie MurrZsk 
railway was of such strategic significance as a su P ply-l ine for £ e delZ, of 
vita! war materials from the Western Allies that it was essentia, to d X th e 
German army ln Norway on this most northerly front-In addition mere 
were pohncal reasons for this choice of operational objective. HW Sliced 
*at *e severance of the supply-line would have a powerful psycho ogical 

Si bv SV^f " and f scow > part,cu,ar,y since * had been 

1941 by the construction of a connecting line from Sorokka-Obozerskava o 
the Archangel railway* As a result, the prevailing opinion was tS i, wis 
more important to cut off the Murmansk railway than to captTiZmansk 

tl K Tf , l mandS ° f th£ ^ 11 is P C SsibIe a successfuTTssauh 

on KandaJaksha, an attack on Murmansk along the railway line from the ouri 

2 £ m ^ Ch3nCe ° f SUCC£SS ,Chan a direct advan « ^m P tsamt 
through path ess tundra to the east - Further criticism was leveled t me 
decs.on to allow Mountain Corps Norway to launch a fronta! atu k m ough 
stn^in depths ^ M — ^ hiding adeouate resist 

It seems that Army Command Norway already faced an almost impossible 
£sk m trying to prov.de sufficient forces to attack both Murmansk and me 
Murmansk raiKvay. A third operational objective, one of equTlTmponanS 

a dH 3 H ?k / m ? 1Sh 111 C0IPS thr ° Ugh ]ECiesdnki tow ^ LwcJ^S 
added. Thl s development tends to support the view that the attacking forts 

ncesitt^" r 1 '; WCre ^ nCedleSSly dis P^ ed - In ^ese d^um 
stances it .s difficult to discount criticism both of the thinking of the supreme 

Command N the T ° perational P'-™g and objectives aligned I 
Command Norway. In retrospect, it is easy to 'blame' the Finnish hS 
Command for * failure to concentrate its forces and provide mem wS 

"' On the assessment of the Armv General Staff .»» «,w ■ 
letter Asst. Chief of Staff IV, Mai -Gen M S 7Z Z Mi," * T °T? 9 V ( ' 4 ^ 'MO, and 
Uthmann, 2, Sept. , 94Il bA-MA HI H X^'. Sw*""'™. Maj-^n. von 

Sec esp. Hofter, Amee in derArktis loff in-ftr, xw» m ■ 
First World War as a single-track line ™ S , ,' ™* M "™ k ™ 1 ™*Y> built during the 
.94-2. Between ,o and , 5 SrfS^Sw.^-*' Kfndalaksha-Murmansk sector in 
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Kandalaksha involving several divisions — as envisaged during the operational 
planning of 'Silver Fox' — would undoubtedly have provided the main thrust 
of the offensive and a starting-point for subsequent operations against 
Murmansk.» However, the failure of SS Division North, along with the 
decision to leave 163rd Infantry Division in the Finnish sector of the front in 
the south, reduced the attacking forces in this army sector by half. Concen- 
tration of forces could be achieved only by a repeated splitting of the divisions. 
On 23 September 1941 General Died had complained to the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff about the lack of adequate concentration.* 4 The reply of 
General Jodl, Chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, reveals that the 
Wehrmacht High Command was well aware that the forces deployed on this 
'secondary front' on the Arctic Ocean were insufficient to achieve major 
success. Army Command Norway and General Dietl's mountain corps had 
already noted that the artillery provision was inadequate. It appears that these 
failings were the result of the opinion of the supreme leadership that the 
German divisions in northern Finland were fighting in a less significant 
'secondary theatre of operations', despite being assigned the strategic objec- 
tives of Murmansk and the Murmansk railway. 9 ' 

From July 1941, depending on local reports of success from Mountain 
Corps Norway, XXXVI Army Corps, and Finnish III Corps, the Wehrmacht 
High Command and Hitler repeatedly changed their minds about the future 
main focus of operations in the region. Finally, on 10 October 1941, Hitler 
ordered a halt to the offensive along the entire army front due to the failure of 
all three attacking thrusts.' 6 At the end of October the reorganization and 
amalgamation of several German divisions were announced and demands 
were made for Finnish participation in yet another large-scale winter offensive 
on Kandalaksha. However, an operation of this type proved impracticable in 
winter 1 941-2 due to the inadequate winter training of the German divisions 
and the need for additional Finnish reinforcements. Furthermore, it became 
apparent that army command's assessment of Finnish military and political 
war aims had been incorrect in assuming that the cutting of the Murmansk 
railway link was 'also of decisive significance for Finnish political and military 
objectives'. This led to the mistaken assumption that the Germans could 
always rely on the availability of Finnish divisions for an assault on 
Kandalaksha. 97 

The fact was that the German offensive had nowhere achieved its objectives, 
while the Finns had achieved at least some successes. This not only created a 
sense of disappointment in Finland and an attitude of resignation and pessi- 

«> Ziemke, German Northern Theater, 185. 

* Dietl's letter to Gen. Jodl and his reply are printed in General Dial, 231-3 (also for the 
following). 
*> Ruef, Odyssee, 162. 

<* Hitler's Directives, 101-4, and DGFP o xiii, No. 395. 

« See telex Army Command Norway, Headquarters Finland, Abt. Ia No. 78/41 g.Kdos. Chefe. 
to Liaison Staff North Inf. Gen. Erfurth, 3 Oct. !94r, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/1. 
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Finland.' 03 In view of the serious position along the entire eastern front, in 
December 1940 the Army High Command even considered a withdrawal of 
troops from Finland to meet the manpower needs of the main front. 104 Ulti- 
mately, Hitler's plan for the 'resumption of the offensive struggle' 105 had to be 
postponed until spring 1942, in northern Finland as elsewhere. The projected 
winter offensive against Kandalaksha was abandoned. When Manncrheim 
proposed to launch an offensive against Sorokka in spring 1942, the 
Wehrmacht High Command agreed all the more readily because this was to be 
undertaken mainly by the Finnish Army.' 06 Though it is doubtful that the 
attack on the Murmansk railway was 'dictated by strategic reasons', the 
unsuccessful course of the German-Finnish attack on Murmansk and 
the White Sea can certainly be described as 'one of the missed opportunities 
in the Second World War'. 1 " 

(e) New Strategic Deliberations after the Turn of 1941-1942 

At the turn of 1941-2, after German failure in the northernmost sector of 
operations against the Soviet Union, the United States entered the war. This 
event helped to provoke a fundamental change in the assessment of the 
position and tasks of German troops on the 'northern flank of the European 
eastern front' in northern Finland and northern Norway. ,0(! Even in autumn 
1941, fears of a possible British landing near Murmansk or in northern 
Norway — exacerbated by the American occupation of Iceland in July — had led 
to Hitler's demand for the northern flank to be secured by strong naval forces 
and for further reinforcement of the Wehrmacht Commander in Norway by 
one or two highly mobile or armoured divisions. 109 These deliberations were 
given new impetus by the entry of the United States into the war on 7 
December 1941, and by surprise British naval and landing operations at 
Vestvagoy (Vestfjord, Lofoten) and Maloy (north of Bergen on North Fjord). 
The new office of 'Admiral Arctic Ocean' (Admiral Schmund), established in 
mid-October 1941, took command of all naval operations in the Arctic Ocean. 
By taking control of the office of 'Admiral Polar Coast' in Tromso, this office 
also became responsible for coastal defence. At the turn of the year 'Admiral 
Norway', Admiral-General Boehm, drew attention to the great danger of a 

Hitler's Directives, 107-10, and DGFPo xiii, No. 564; also the 'Proclamation by the Fuhrer' 
after Hitler took supreme command over the army, 19 Dec. [94!, BA-MA RS 3-6/7. 
'« Haider, Diaries, 1356 (14 Dec. 1941). 
™ 5 'Proclamation by the Fuhrer' (as n. 103 above). 
"* Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 89. 
"> Holier, Armee in der Arktis, 80. 

™* On the fundamental change in the military and political situation see Wehrmacht Com- 
mander Norway, la No. 5129/41 g.Kdos. Chefs, on 'Assessment of the military situation in 
Norway', and telex of von Falkenhorst No. 2853/41 g.Kdos., to OKW, WFSt, Abt. L, 25 and 26 
Dec. 1 94 1 , BA-MA, 20. Armee, r 9070/4; also the position adopted by Abt. L in WFSt No. 442262/ 
41 g.Kdos. Chefs. II. Ang., 27 Dec. 1941, and by WFSt/Op (H) No. 55013/42 g.Kdos. Chefs, as 
'memorandum to Chef WFSt', 2 Jan. 1942; both in BA-MA RW 4/v. 639; also Ziemke, German 
Northern Theater, 213 ff.; Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 1-52. 

Haider, Diaries, 1290-1 (8 Nov. 194O, 1338-9 (6 Dec. 1941). 
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found it impossible to assemble substantial defensive forces. In order to 
achieve at least a deterrent effect against possible Allied landings, while also 
facilitating the disruption of Allied convoys from Scotland to Murmansk and 
Archangel, Hitler ordered the transfer to Norway of the battleships Tirpitz, 
Scharnhorst, and Gneisenau, the heavy cruisers Prinz Eugen and Admiral Scheer, 
and additional destroyers, U-boats, and naval vessels." 7 To that end, Hitler 
demanded that the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Prinz Eugen should return 
from the Atlantic port of Brest and break through the Channel into home 
waters. This was achieved on n-12 February 1942 as Operation Cerberus. By 
mid-May 1942 the heavy cruisers Admiral Hipper and Lutzow had also entered 
the waters of northern Norway. In the same way, the Luftwaffe was instructed 
to concentrate torpedo Staffeln in the northern Arctic in order to launch 
effective and 'successful' attacks on enemy convoys and ports on the 
Murmansk coast. Hitler and the Wehrmacht Operations Staff were well aware 
that 'to strengthen the forces in the Arctic Ocean ... it is necessary to accept 
a weakening of the deployment in other areas'. To this end, Hitler held that 'in 
particular, ocean reconnaissance over the Atlantic, the range of which was no 
longer sufficient for the U-boat operations there, [could] be considerably 
reduced*. 1,8 

Norway itself was therefore regarded by the German leaders as 'the key 
point of European defence in 1942' and a possible 'main theatre of war'. As 
such, it had to be defended by providing replacement formations and units 
from all branches of the armed forces in the west."' Consequently, there was 
no prospect that new formations from Norway would be dispatched to the 
German forces operating in northern Finland or northern Russia. Instead, the 
army command in northern Finland was additionally instructed 'always to 
have sufficient reserves on the Arctic coast to deal with a major attack on the 
coast'.' 2 " 

Hitler frequently referred to the possibility and even likelihood of Ameri- 
can-British action in Norway. These fears and prophecies clearly demonstrate 
that, within the framework of his overall continental strategy, he regarded an 
enemy invasion of Norway as potentially decisive for the entire course of the 
war. Given this background, it is no surprise that all three Wehrmacht services 
were ordered to transfer forces to the Norwegian region, despite the fact that 

•n 'Memorandum' OKW/WFSt/Op. (M) No. 55598/42 g Kdos Chefs., 1 Apr. 1943, BA-MA 
RW 4/v. 639, and 'Fuhrer Conferences', 260, 261, 246-9; Bidlingmaier, Seegeltung, 246-7; Sea 
Power, 555. 

"" Directive of 'the Fuhrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht — OKW/WFSt/Op. 
(M) No. 55493 g.Kdos. Chefs., 14 Mar. 1942', KR telex to C.-in-C.s of the navy and Luftwaffe, 
to Wehrmacht Commander Norway, Army Command Lapland, and C.-in-C. of the army, BA- 
MA RW 4/v- °39- 

"» This was the assessment in Wehrmacht Commander in Norway, la No. [2/42 g.Kdos. 
Chefs., 'Directive for the defence of Norway', 27 Jan. 1942, and minutes of discussion with the 
commanding generals and divisional commanders on 28 Jan. 1942 in Oslo: both in BA-MA, 20. 
Armee, 35641. 

"» 'Fuhrer directive' No. 55493 g.Kdos.Chefs., 14 Mar. 1942 (see n. 1 18 above). 
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they could scarcely be dispensed widi on the other fronts. The navy was 
most affected by this development. In this case, the switch to Hitler's assess- 
ment of the situation and the creation of a strategic concentration in Norway 
also suggested that the Atlantic battleship strategy of the Commander-in- 
failed [ ° ° rand Admifal Rae£kr ' t0 bC tegarded 35 ha ™S 
At this stage a proposal emanating from Air Fleet 5) and based on earlier 
discussions within Army Command Norway in May 1941, was revived This 
suggested that Spitsbergen should be occupied in spring 1942 in order to 
improve the prospects for destroying enemy naval transports and to enable 
early weather forecasts to be made for attacks on the convoys by air and sea 
The proposal was opposed by the Wehrmacht Operations Staff on the grounds 
that it would involve 'considerable new burdens in a wide variety of areas 
when conditions are already difficult in the Arctic'.'" In particular, there 
seemed no prospect of providing stocks of supplies adequate to cope with the 
extensive requirements of a Luftwaffe base. The Wehrmacht Operations Staff 
reported: 

According to the proposal, the occupation of Spitsbergen is designed to improve our 
attacking potential. However, it is highly probable that a situation would be created in 
wh.ch we could not exploit the new position due to the lack of secure sea routes, and 
would mstead be forced to commit valuable transport capacity and fighting forces at 
sea and <n the air, which could otherwise have been used to attack from Norway, to the 
defence of the base [Spitsbergen]. 

Since the value of a base on Spitsbergen 'would bear no relation to the expense 
necessary to acquire and maintain it', Hitler decided on 22 March 1942 'that 
an occupation of Spitsbergen should not be undertaken'.'^ The decision not 
to attempt the capture of Spitsbergen demonstrates that German forces and 
potential were inadequate to establish the air and sea superiority necessary for 
the conduct of the war in this region. Wehrmacht High Command regarded 
the military situation, especially at sea, as so greatly strained 'even now' that 
any Jtnprovement of the German strategic position had to be abandoned in 
favour of the 'scraping together' offerees to repel an expected Allied landing 
on the Norwegian coast. On the other hand, the proposals reflected the 
positively Utop.an wishful thinking of the operations staffs of the army and 
Luftwaffe In reality, the navy was unable to mount any offensive operations 
against Alhed convoy vessels in the Arctic Ocean because of a lack of air 
support. In spring J942, according to information from Naval Group Com- 

■" Salcwski, Seekriegsleiiung, ii. 16, refers to a 'iSo-degree about-face' 
,Z 55518/42 8 ' Kd0S - Chefs " 'Memorandum on Spitsbergen', ,8 Mar 

BA-MA K R™ S S- (M> 5553 " /42 ChefS " » Mar. , 943> 
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mand North, the 'grotesque picture' had developed in which the enemy 'is 
chasing [the German navy] out of the coastal approaches while he himself puts 
to sea there unmolested'. 1 24 

The changed assessment of the military situation in Norway also influenced 
Hitler's decision of 7 November 1941 to divide the command of German 
troops in Norway and northern Finland. The plan was to establish a new 
army command for the Finnish theatre — first projected as 'Army 
Northland'.' « On 27 December 1941 Colonel-General von Falkenhorst was 
recalled to Oslo in his function as 'Wehrmacht Commander Norway'. In place 
of the former 'Headquarters Finland' of Army Command Norway, an 'Army 
Command Lapland' was established and took over the sector of the front in 
northern Finland on 14 January 1942. Despite Falkenhorst's plea that the 
defence of the whole of Norway should be kept under unified command,' 26 the 
new 'Army Command Lapland' also became involved in the task of defending 
Norway when Mountain Corps Norway, under its new commanding general, 
Lieutenant-General Schorner, was instructed to take over coastal defence in 
the Varanger area west of Kirkenes as far as Tana Fjord. 111 Moreover, for 
purposes of political administration the area continued to come under 
the control of the Reich Commissioner for Norway, Gauleiter Josef Terboven. 
The change of command demonstrated that the recalled Colonel-General 
von Falkenhorst was being held responsible for the failure of the offensive. 
By appointing Dietl, a personal favourite who was also respected in Finland, 
Hider was apparently hoping to regain the confidence of Finnish head- 
quarters in the German conduct of the war, and to avoid further differences 
with Mannerheim concerning the conduct of operations in northern 
Finland. I!S 

Plans for the creation of a joint high command for the German-Finnish 
front as part of this reorganization also came under discussion for a short 
time. These schemes, which would have subordinated Dietl and 'Army Com- 
mand Lapland' to the Finnish commander-in-chief, were not realized.' 39 A 
proposal along those lines by the Wehrmacht High Command to the Finnish 
High Command, and to Infantry General Heinrichs on his visit to the Fuhrer's 
headquarters on 6 January 1942, was not accepted. Instead, Wehrmacht 

War diary Naval Group Command North, U Mar. 1942, taken from Salewski, 
Seekriegsleiamg, ii. 28. 

"> See implementation instruction No. 1 to Directive No. 37, Hitlers Weisungen, 164 (not in 
trans.). See also Haider, Diaries, 1312 (23 Nov. 1941). 

, *' See telex Army Command Norway, Headquarters Finland, Abt. la No. 1 16/41 g.Kdos. 
Chefs, to OKWwTSt z. Hd. Maj.-Gen. Warlimont, [8 Nov. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/ 
1; Org. Abt. (I) No. 3573/41 g.Kdos., minutes 'Result of discussions with Army Command 
Norway Headquarters Finland on 30 Nov. and 1 Dec. 1941', 5 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 428. 

OKW No. 003043/41 g.Kdos. WFSt/Abt. L (I Op) on 'Assumption of command Army 
Command Lapland', 21 Dec. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Aimee, 19070/4. 

"* See papers of Col.-Gen. von Falkenhorst, iv. 67-8, BA-MA N 300/4; Ziemke, German 
Northern Theater, 183-4. 

"» Papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 244, BA-MA N 257/1; Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 86. 
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High Command confirmed to the Finnish general that the sector cur- 
rently held by Finnish III Army Corps would be taken over by German 
troops. 130 

2. Finnish Army Operations 

(a) Recovery of the Former Finnish Territories in Ladoga-Karelia and on the 
Karelian Isthmus 

At the German-Finnish military discussions of June 1941 the Finnish High 
Command had agreed to launch an attack more or less where the Germans 
requested, either west or east of Lake Ladoga. After Army Group North had 
made a successful advance starting on 22 June 1941, the Army High Com- 
mand demanded 'that Finland must make all preparations for starting offens- 
ive operations east of Lake Ladoga' in order to carry out the most 
wide-ranging encirclement manoeuvre possible. However, the operational ob- 
jective was not jointly agreed.' 31 Field Marshal Mannerheim accepted this 
demand in his headquarters in Mikkeli only after long discussions and delib- 
erations with General Erfurth of the 'Liaison Staff North'.'* On 10 July 1941 
Mannerheim opened the main attack on the Soviet Union in the wide-ranging 
manner requested by the German general staff. The 'Karelian Army' (6 
divisions) under Lieutenant-General Heinrichs was ordered to advance to- 
wards Olonec (Aunus)-Lodeynoe Pole (Lotinanpelto) on the Svir, east of 
Lake Ladoga. 133 Nevertheless, every one of the Finnish army's objectives was 
in Ladoga-Karelia, within the former border of 1939. It appears that 
Mannerheim was exercising some caution in his acceptance of the German 
proposals.' 34 To reinforce the main point of attack east of Lake Ladoga, 
elements of the German 163rd Infantry Division, moving on the transport 
route through Sweden and originally intended for the attack on Hanko, were 
placed directly under the command of the Finnish Commander-in-Chief. 
With the agreement of the Army High Command, these were now to act as 

Tetex OKW/WFSt/Op. No. 0087/42 g.Kdos. to Army Command Norway, Headquarters 
Finland, 9 Jan. 1942, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 19070/4. 

See Haider, Diaries, 973 (24 June 1941), 975 (25 J une ! 94i); KTB OKW i. 419 (24 June 
I94>)- 

On Erfurth's discussions with Mannerheim and Gen. Heinrichs on the question of the main 
Finnish attack see papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 43-9 (25-8 June 1941), BA-MA N 257/1; also 
Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 43; Haider, Diaries, 989 (29 June 1941), 1019 (9 July 1941). A survey of 
the discussion among Finnish researchers on the question of Mannerheim's plan of operations can 
be found in Manntnen, 'Syvari vai Kannas', 5-43, and Jagerskiold, Marskalken av Finland, 88 ff., 
also containing parts of the Finnish operational order of 30 June 1941, 838 n. 132; on Finnish 
operational leadership in general see Juutilainen, 'Operational Decisions'. On Mannerheim's 
position see also Tervasmaki, Mannerheim. 

™ See KTB OKWi. 431 (10 July 1941), and Haider, Diaries, 1022 (10 July 1941); Mannerheim, 
Memoirs, 418 ff. On the demand of Army High Command for the Finnish attack; to be launched 
on 10 July 1941 see papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 60-1, BA-MA N 257/1. 

'» See most recently Jagerskiold, Marskalken av Finland, 106, and Manninen, "Syvari vai 
Kannas', 38. 
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reserves for the 'Karelian Army'.'ss l n his order of the day on 7 July 194! 
Mannerheim referred to the 'ancient and firm brotherhood-in-arms' of Finn- 
ish and German soldiers in the common struggle against 'Bolshevism and the 
Soviet Union'. This, it was claimed, was the guarantee of victory and a 
successful future for both countries. 

Within a few days, 5th' and nth Divisions of VI Corps (Major-General 
Paavo Talvela) and the mobile rifle brigades of 'Group Oinonen' (Major- 
General Waldemar Oinonen) had advanced rapidly to the north-east shore of 
Lake Ladoga at Koirinoja.'37 The Soviet formations at Sortavala were cut off 
Here the Finns were helped by the fact that the Soviet command had already 
transferred its reserves to the German eastern front in the south. The VI Corps 
advanced further south along the northern shore of Lake Ladoga and, after 
seizing the town of Mansila on 22 July 1941, came to a halt on the former 
Finnish-Soviet border. Meanwhile, the advance of the German 163rd Infantry 
Division* 8 and Finnish 1st Division towards Suojarvi (Lake Suo)— Suvilahti, 
and the independent operations of the Finnish 14th Division, secured the 
north-eastern flank of the 'Karelian Army' by linking up with Army Command 
Norway. A first attempt by 163rd Infantry Division to attack Suojarvi, how- 
ever, had to be broken off. 

At the end of July the second phase of the Finnish attack began. The VII 
Corps (Major-General Waldemar Hagglund), with 19th and 7 th Divisions, 
and II Corps (Major-General Taavetti Laatikainen), based in the northern 
sector on the Karelian isthmus with 2nd, 15th, and 18th Divisions, advanced 
on the north-west shore of Lake Ladoga at Sortavala and Hiitola. Hiitola was 
captured on u August 1944. VII Corps was then relieved by the newly 
established I Corps (Major-General Einar Makinen). With 7th, 19th, and 2nd 
Divisions, I Corps succeeded in driving the Soviet troops from Sortavala in 
mid-August and taking the town on 16 August 1941. The II Corps took the 
town of Kakisalmi (Kexholm) on the western shore of Lake Ladoga shortly 
afterwards. Despite the rapid Finnish advances, which had cut off many Soviet 
troops to the north-west of Lake Ladoga, the Soviet leadership was still able to 
bnng a large proportion of its troops across the water to safety. Neither the 

■* Haider, Diaries, 989 {29 June 1941); KTB OKWi, 424 (30 June 1941), 431 (10 July 1041). See 
the correspondmg proposal by Gen. Erfurth in telex Liaison Staff North, fa No 96/41 « KdoT 

SSS^JJiS ;Sl: g - Kdos - Chefs - ,0 c — 1 No ™*> H"*"-™- 

* ^d" 0f the day from Finnish C.-in-C. No. 4, 7 July 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 19070/2. 
Frfi J, P *-TT- *" m <J °P eraticms i" Ziemke, German Northern Theater, ,90-2,2; 
vi™ K F! ™"^ r ^.56ff.; KJmk, 'waffenbmderschaff, 397 ff.; from the Finnish point of 
view, Kuussaar. and Nmemaa, Ftniands Krig, 18-87; Mikola, Finland's Wars, pp. xri-xxiv 
Mannerhe.nl, Memo<rs, 415-49; also JagerskiSId, Marskolken av Finland, , 19 ff., and Sucmen Sota, 

•J" ?° 'a ,Uty I9il l63fd Inf - Div ' had bcen p,aced b y Mannerheim under the C.-in-C of the 
Karelian Army , Lt-Gen. Heimichs. For the operations involving the division see the divisional 
records, BA-MA 16260/16-24. 
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weak Finnish air force nor the German Luftwaffe were able to prevent this 
development. After the conclusion of operations around Lake Ladoga, Field 
Marshal Mannerheim considered that the starting-point for an offensive on 
the Karelian isthmus had been established. In consequence, he initially re- 
jected the demand of Army High Command for a further rapid advance to the 
River Svir. Instead, on 22 August 1941 Mannerheim launched an attack in the 
southern sector of the Karelian isthmus towards Viipuri (Viborg) with 4thj 
8th, and 12th Divisions of IV Corps (Lieutenant-General Karl Lemart 
Oesch).' 3 ' Though this offensive offered some prospect of relieving the Ger- 
man troops south of the Gulf of Finland, it carried little threat to the Soviet 
troops in the rear of Leningrad. Colonel-General Haider of Army High 
Command regarded this latter objective, to be achieved by an advance to the 
Svir, as much more important. The attacks of IV Corps were successful in 
combination with the advance of II Corps in the eastern part of the Karelian 
Isthmus. On 30 August 1941 the town of Viipuri was captured, and on 2 
September 1941 Koivisto fell." 1 " At the beginning of September 1941, after a 
campaign lasting four weeks, the Finns had reached the former Finnish-Soviet 
border along the entire width of the Karelian isthmus. 

After a regrouping operation east of Lake Ladoga, troops of the freshly 
arrived VII Corps went into action with 'Group Engelbrecht', assembled from 
the German 163rd Division and 2nd Rifle Brigade. From the middle of August 
these troops launched an attack on the left flank of the 'Karelian Army' in 
the region round Lake Suo. Here too the Soviet troops were driven back across 
the old Finnish-Soviet border as far as Lake Syam (Saamajarvi). However, the 
German 163rd Division, which participated in the attack, suffered heavy 
casualties. It became apparent that the division was not properly equipped for 
forest fighting, in which it had little experience. Moreover, by transferring a 
third of its units to XXXVI Army Corps on the Salla Front, it had suffered a 
significant loss in combat strength. Following these battles, the division was 
moved again at the end of August; 163rd Division was held in reserve behind 
the 'Karelian Army' in the Salmi region on the eastern shore of Lake Ladoga. 
The Finnish 14th Division, maintaining the link with III Finnish Army Corps 
sector in the north, had captured Repola (Reboly) on 8 July 1941 and then 
advanced eastwards to Rukajarvi (Rugozero). There, on the orders of 
Mannerheim, it went over to defence in the middle of September.' 41 

At the end of August and beginning of September the successful Finnish 
offensive tapered off at the old border. It thus became certain — as General 
Erfurth of 'Liaison Staff North' had realized in mid-July — that Mannerheim's 
objectives were limited. He was interested neither in a wide-ranging advance 

■» Mannerheim, Memoirs, 424 ff. 

See Haider, Diaries, 1212-15 t 1 Sept. 1941). 

See the figures in war diary of 163rd Inf. Div., BA-MA, 163. Inf.Div., 16260/16. 
" ! On the fighting involving 14th Div. see Erfurth, Finniseher Krieg, 54-6; Kuussaari and 
Niitemaa, Finland* Krig, 85-7; Suomen Sola, v. 13-79. 
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The Chief of the Finnish general staff, Lieutenant-General Edvard Fritjof 
Hanell, told General Erfurth of 'Liaison Staff North' that Mannerheim's 
caution was due to a fear that the German Army Group North might 'halt at 
the Volkhov and leave, him with the task of advancing with the Karelian Army 
to the Volkhov'. 'S' Moreover, the government in Helsinki had not given its 
unanimous consent to major incursions over the old border, and had only 
agreed to operations east of Lake Ladoga to the River Svir. Not until I 
September 1941 did it also give permission for a limited advance on the 
Karelian isthmus to straighten the front on the far side of the former border. 
Even this was to be done only 'to gain tactically favourable and manpower- 
saving positions'. 151 There was no consent for direct participation in the siege 
of Leningrad. Despite Jodl's discussions with the Finnish commander-in-chief 
at the Finnish headquarters at Mikkeli on 4 September 1941, the Finnish 
decision was not altered.'" 

(b) Conquest of East Karelia and Advance to the River Svir 

At the beginning of September, therefore, the decision was taken to accede to 
German demands and resume the offensive east of Lake Ladoga towards the 
Svir and Lake Onega. Helsinki's previous thesis of a 'defensive struggle' 
against Moscow was thus undermined: Finland's war was now revealed as one 
of conquest. The Finnish government sought to justify the invasion of east 
Karelia on the grounds that it was necessary to eliminate the enemy's strategic 
bases of attack and favourable supply-lines in east Karelia on the far side of the 
old Karelian border. 

On 4 September 1941 the 'Karelian Army' east of Lake Ladoga resumed the 
offensive's 4 On the left flank 'Group Oinonen' advanced with two brigades 
north of Lake Syam eastwards towards Lake Onega. In the centre VII Army 
Corps with 1st and nth Divisions went on the attack between Lake Syam and 
Lake Vedlo towards Petrozavodsk (Aanislinna), capital of the Karelo-Finnish 
Soviet Republic. In the southern army sector VI Corps with three divisions 
(5th, 7th, and 17th) and one brigade attacked along Lake Ladoga and through 
Olonec towards the River Svir. By 7 September VI Corps had already reached 
the Svir opposite Lodeynoe Pole. Next day, the Murmansk railway was cut off 
at the Svir. The great success of the Finnish offensive was crowned with the 

■>' PA, Handakten Ritter, betr. OKVC 1941-1944, No. 56, and BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/2: Inf. 
Gen. Erfurth No. 441452/41, g.Kdos. to OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (Wolfsschanze), 27 Aug. 1941 (also 
for the following). 

'» See telex from Gen. Erfurth, Liaison Staff North, la No. 840/41, g.Kdos. Chefs., to OKW/ 
WFSt/Abt. L, I Sept. 1941, PA, Handakten Ritter, betr. OKW 1941-1944, No. 56; telegram No. 
871, Bliicher to foreign ministry, 2 Sept. 1941, ibid., Biiro St.S., Filmland, vol. iii; and war diary 
of Naval Attache Helsingfors, ii, 31 Aug. and 1 Sept. 1941, BA-MA PG 48779-84; also Haider, 
Diaries, 1212-14 (i Sept. 1941); Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 67; DGFP D xiii, No. 264. 

'» Ziemke, German Northern Theater, 198-9; Marmerheim, Memoirs, 427; Erfurth, Finnischer 
Krieg, 68-9. 

I5J Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 69 ff.; Jagerskiold, Marskalken av Finland, 162 ff.; and especially 
the memoirs of Talvela, SotUaan eiamd, ii. 9 ff. 
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Volkhov, there to hnk up with Army Group North. Since the first objective of 
Army Group North would be to tighten the ring round Leningrad, German 
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■» Haider, Diaries, ,217 (5 Sept. t 94 i). .* HitUr > s Directiws> ^ 
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chief to understand that the German leadership intended to starve Leningrad 
out rather than occupy it.' 57 It had been decided that the city couid 'have no 
more right to exist in the future reorganization of Europe'; it was consequently 
doomed to 'total destruction' and would be razed to the ground. ,5S The region 
north of the Neva would then be handed over to Finland. 

The Germans were thus asking Mannerheim to establish the link with Army 
Group North, and to participate directly in the siege of Leningrad. Demands 
were being made which the Finnish High Command had rejected as imprac- 
ticable for political reasons since the start of the first German-Finnish dis- 
cussions. Mannerheim's reply on 25 September 1941'" was a clear rejection of 
all the German operational objectives. The Finnish High Command was 
neither willing to resume the attack on the Karelian isthmus towards Lenin- 
grad, nor to advance across the Svir. Equally, it was not prepared to abandon 
the planned offensive northwards to Medvezhyegorsk on the Murmansk rail- 
way as the new 'main objective of the Finnish army'. Furthermore, 
Mannerheim announced a reduction and reorganization of the Finnish army 
into brigades. It became clear that 'before winter, no further Finnish opera- 
tions' would take place. Mannerheim also made it perfectly clear 'that the 
German troops of Army Group North [would have to] seek to link up with the 
Finns towards Lodeynoe Pole [on the Svir]', and that the capture of Lenin- 
grad was a German task.'*" Only then could new and more offensive Finnish 
operations be contemplated. 

Despite this bold and forthright refusal, the Germans maintained their 
demand for Finnish accommodation. Apparently unaware of Mannerheim's 
attitude, Colonel-General Haider contacted the Finnish liaison officer, Lieu- 
tenant-General Oehquist, with a request 'if possible to attack on the Karelian 
isthmus' to contain the Soviet forces there.' 6 ' The commander-in-chief of 

On the discussion of the attack on Leningrad see Abt. L No. 002099/41 g.Kdos. (I Op.), 
explanations or situation map for foreign ministry, 19 Sept. 1941, PA Kandakten Etzdorf, betr. 
Rutland, and Abt. L No. 02119/41 g.Kdos. (I Op.), 'Memorandum Leningrad', 21 Sept. 1941, 
BA-MA RW 4/v. 578; Leeb, Tagebitchaufzeichmingen, 358 (17 Sept. 194 , 373 _ 5 ( ,2 Oct. 1941); 
Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, L08; Irving, Hitler's War, 303, 313; Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1755-6. 

"* Thus Keitel in his letter to Mannerheim: chief of OKW, WFSt/Abt. L, No. 44580/41, 
g.Kdos. Chefs, to commander-in-chief of Finnish armed forces, FM Mannerheim, 22 Sept. 1941, 
BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/2. See also 'Memorandum Leningrad', 22 Sept. 1941 (as n. 157 above). 
At the beginning of October Hitler decided once again 'that a capitulation by Leningrad or later 
by Moscow [should] not be accepted', according to Gen. Jodl in his letter to the C.-in-C. of the 
army (Ops. Dept.) on 7 Oct. 1941, No. 123-C, /MTxxxiv. 426. See also Army Group North, war 
diary, 12 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 III/I68. In contrast, Army Group North initially wanted a 
military occupation of the city; see war diary of 15 and 17 Sept., 24 and 27 Oct. 1941, ibid. RH 
19 III/ 167, 168; also Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 349 (5 Sept. 1941). On the economic reasons 
for Hitler's decision see sect. H.vt. 4 (b) at n. 350 (Miiller). 

•» C.-in-C. of the Finnish armed forces to FM Keitel, 25 Sept. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 
20S44/2. (also for the following). 

Gen. Erfurth, Liaison Staff North, la No. 83/41, g.Kdos. Chefs, to OKW/WFSt/Abt. L, 25 
Sept. 1 94 1, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/2 (author's emphasis). See also Army Group North, war 
diary, 27 and 28 Sept. [941, BA-MA RH (9 HI/167. 

"" Haider, Diaries, 1259 (26 Sept. 1941), 1275 (5 Oct. 1941). 
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The Finnish High Command was unsettled by the withdrawal of German 
troops from Tikhvin and the retreat behind the Volkhov, which had been 
forced by constant enemy penetrations.' 68 Within the framework of 
Mannerheim's proposed reduction of the Finnish Army, the sectors on the 
Svir front were reorganized from November 1941 and a defensive position was 
established. After the beginning of December 1941 no further major oper- 
ations were launched by the Finns in any sector of the front. 

Even the occupation of the port of Hanko on 3 December 194 1 was due 
less to direct German or Finnish operations than to the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from the naval base for strategic and supply reasons.' 6 * 
Nevertheless, the 'recapture of Hanko' was greatly celebrated by Hitler 
and Ribbentrop in their message of congratulation, where it was described 
as 'a further great success in the Finnish people's historic struggle for 
freedom'.' 76 

(c) Military Result of Operations in Southern Finland and the Problem of 

Joint Military Planning 
After the retreat of German troops behind the Volkhov, if not earlier, the 
Finnish High Command was forced to accept the prospect of a prolonged war. 
The first doubts about German victory emerged. Field Marshal Mannerheim 
believed that a 'serious setback' was possible on the Karelian isthmus and the 
Svir front."' At the very least, it was clear that Helsinki and Berlin had been 
fundamentally mistaken in expecting a lightning war against the Soviet Union; 
their belief at the outset that the war would be won in a matter of weeks, and 
by autumn 1941 at the latest, was fatally flawed. When the Germans did 
recognize that the war was likely to last considerably longer, they conspicu- 
ously failed to correct the Finnish assumption that victory would be achieved 
'in a few weeks'. Major-General Warlimont had argued that a more realistic 
corrective view was necessary in the middle of August 1941, after his visit to 
Finland." 2 

At the beginning of the war, the Finnish government had organized the total 
exploitation of the economic and manpower resources of the country. For 
example, no less than 16 per cent of the population had been conscripted. This 
situation could not long be sustained without serious consequences and dis- 
ruption of the war economy. Hitler too was convinced that Finland could not 

■» See Mannerheim to Erfurth, papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 293 (20 Dec. 194O, BA-MA 
N 257/1. 

|S » See Haider, Diaries, 1333-5 (3 Dec. 1941). 

'*> See Hitler's and Ribbentrop's messages to President Ryu, FM Mannerheim, and Foreign 
Minister Witting of 4 Dec. 194 1, PA, Buro St.S., Finnland, vol. iv. 

Thus in his letter to FM Keitel, 19 Dec. 1941, papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 299, BA-MA 
N 257/1. 

" J Report of Liaison Ofncer/Wehrroacht Dept. Propaganda in Liaison Staff North, 11 Feb. 
1942, and Amt Ausland/Abwehr report on public mood in Finland, 20 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RW 4/ 
v. 325; Paasikivi, Supemackt, 421. On the proposal of Gen. Warlimont see Ritter memorandum 
of 16 Aug. 1941, PA Buro St.S., Finnland, vol. iii. 
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'tolerate much blood-letting'.-* Admittedly, German arms deliveries since 
summer 1940 had ensured high levels of equipment in some sectors of muni- 
tions and the war economy.'* However, the effects of the Finnish-Soviet 
Winter War of 1039-40 had not been fully overcome. There was still a serious 
lack of balanced armaments production capacity and suitable war-economy 
reserves. Many shortages of ammunition, motor-vehicles, supply equipment 
heavy weapons, and air-force equipment were apparent. 

After a reorganization in 1940-1, the Finnish air force was able to provide 
successful support for ground fighting conducted by its own army units 
However, ,t rema.ned dependent on German assistance in questions of sup- 

rh aSai T S ? ViCt raidS ° n Finnish Cities > strate S ic operations 
against the Murmansk railway, and the movement of enemy shipping on Lake 
Ladoga the Stalin Canal, and the White Sea pom.™ Such support was 
repeatedly requested by Mannerheim, but it could be provided only 
infrequently: the formations of Air Fleet 5 were concentrated on northern 
Finland and the support of Army Comm and Norway, while Air Fleet 1 in the 
south was primarily engaged in providing relief for the operations of Army 
Group North. It was highly unfortunate that Mannerheim's first request for 
German air support, during the Finnish army's attack of 10 July i 94I , had 
been turned down. The Luftwaffe could provide only a 'psychological effect' 

from the Finnish High Command that the promised assistance had failed to 
materialize.' 7 ? 

In autumn 1941-partly due to German transport demands-a major crisis 
developed throughout the Finnish transport system. Additional German deliv- 
eries of lorries and captured Soviet railway engines and wagons were therefore 
requested by Mannerheim, in his letter to Keitel on 12 November I94 i, and 
by President Ryti from the German envoy.* The request could not be granted 
until summer 1942. Until the end of 1941 the Finns received only minor 
deliveries of captured Estonian railway stock.'* In addition, casualty rates in 
the Finnish army increased as the war dragged on, leading to a more realistic 
assessment of Finnish prospects. This new attitude was partly responsible for 

I94 ) ' Erf " rth | K m g, 81; Engel, Heeresadjutom bei Hitler, in 

■ On Z?JZ , "ftenjehkrieges, iii. 404-5; Mannerheim, Memoirs, 4,5. 
On the operations of the Furnish air force see Erfunh, Finmscher Krieg, 02 
See papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 59-64, 68, BA-MA N 257/1 
"' Ibid. 116. -" 

Not ™, mI,-^' 'T^f**** tele 8 ram N °- I2 39. Blucher to foreign ministry, 1 
Nov. 1941, PA Buro St.S., Fmnland, vol. iii, and DGFP d xiii, No. 477 n 2 Arrru- Command 

N °- 10I/4 '' « Kdos - Cheft " » OKW/wTStSt/Ab,. L, 4 Nov. BA-mX" 

a*?JE ^T^V^' FM Kdtd in his letKr <° Mannerheim, Chief of OKW No 
BA MA irf A Ch £ * F % Ah ]- L CI ° P> 10 HB FM Bar ° n von Mannerheim, 2, ™ 
e™M tr l A ^\^S/l.The desired railway materials had to have the Russ an gauge and 
could not therefore be taken from regular German production. 
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Mannerheim's rejection of the ambitious German operational objectives. 
From the end of 1941 the Finnish High Command reorganized and regrouped 
the army from divisions into 16 brigades. By spring 1942 its strength had been 
reduced from approximately 500,000 to 150,000 men.' 80 In December 1941 the 
Finnish commander-in-chief had made his position crystal clear to the 
Wehrmacht High Command: it was of 'vital significance' for all future oper- 
ations on the German-Finnish front that the situation at Leningrad be re- 
solved by German troops, who would also have to effect a link-up with the 
'Karelian Army' on the Svir,' 8 ' Only after these two problems were solved 
woutd the Finnish Army be able to respond to German requests and deploy 
the troops thus released for an attack towards Sorokka (Belomorsk) on the 
Murmansk railway and northern Russia. As a result, at the end of December 
1 94 1 Mannerheim rejected Army High Command's proposal for a feinted 
Finnish attack. He had no wish needlessly to provoke the Soviet troops on the 
Finnish front into great activity.' 82 For the Finns, as General Heinrichs stated 
on his visit to Wehrmacht High Command on 6 January 1942, a new and 
successful German attack on Leningrad was the 'key to the entire German- 
Finnish front'.' 83 

By the end of 1941 the underlying military objectives of the two national 
high commands had become clear. It was sadly apparent that there was no 
joint conduct of operations, nor any co-ordination of partial and ultimate 
objectives within the Framework of an agreed plan of action. No unified 
command under a single central high command had emerged. The Finns were 
now determined not to commit themselves to any new, extensive operational 
objectives beyond the front line they had already established. Their attitude 
was the result of several factors: the first doubts about German victory; the 
heavy losses already sustained; the regime's uncertain political war aims in 
domestic affairs; and the fear of foreign-policy difficulties with the United 
States and involvement in the war between the great powers. Accordingly, the 
strategic decisions of the Finnish High Command were determined by con- 
sideration of the country's position in domestic and foreign affairs. ,8 « The 
impression of joint Finnish-German conduct of the war was given only in the 
early stages of the conflict against the Soviet Union, when the military objec- 
tives of the two countries appeared to coincide. When victory was not forth- 
coming and expectations were disappointed, it became clear that Helsinki 
would not pursue strategic objectives which went beyond its own interests — 

'*' DGFP d xiii, No. 436; Liaison Staff North, la No. 112/41, g.Kdos. to Army Command 
Norway— Headquarters Finland, 11 Nov. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/1; Erfurth, Finnischer 
Krieg, 82. 

"" See Mannerheim's letters to Keitel on 4 and 19 Dec. 194], papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 
273 ff., 295 ft, BA-MA N 257/1 (also for the following). 
|K: Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 90. 

■*) Papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 266, BA-MA N 257/1. On Heinrichs's report on his 
discussions in OKW and with Hitler see also Jagerskiold, Marskalken av Finland* 233 ff. 
'* Papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, vol. i, passim, BA-MA N 257/1- 
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such as reunification with the former Finnish territories in Ladoga-Karelia 
and on the Karelian isthmus, and the capture of territory inhabited by the 
ethnically related population of east Karelia.* A further Finnish advance into 
northern Russia, to the coast of the White Sea, or Finnish participation in the 
siege of Leningrad, would inevitably have begun a struggle for the very 
existence of Finland. It would thus have demanded the deployment of all the 
reserves and resources of the state, and meant an almost total dependence on 
(jerman deliveries of arms and industrial items. 

The two high commands consequently conducted military actions in their 
areas of operation largely independently and in pursuit of their own plans 
There was no effective or extensive co-ordination of German and Finnish 
operations. In addition, Hitler deliberately attempted to maintain secrecy: his 
aim was to leave the states involved in the war in the east in the dark about his 
operational objectives in Operation Barbarossa, and to retain all decision- 
making m his own hands. These factors further discouraged any discussion of 
joint military operations in an atmosphere of trust, and may even have made 
it impossible. 1 " 6 

On the other hand, the situation was not without advantages for Helsinki 
The Finns were able to conduct their own military operations against the 
Soviet Union without fear of the military predominance of Berlin, which 
would have been unavoidable if the war aims had been co-ordinated within the 
framework of a coalition. The coincidence of Finnish and German military 
objectives was thus reduced to a common intention and military plan to defeat 
and destroy the USSR in a lightning war lasting a few weeks. This aim could 
not be acmeved. Subsequently, at the beginning of 1942, State President Ryti 
and the Finnish commander-in-chief, Field Marshal Mannerheim, both con- 
cluded that the entry of the United States into the war had made Germany's 
military position 'alarming' if not catastrophic. Helsinki was greatly worried 
about the .ncreasing possibility of a British-American landing to attack 
(jerman positions in northern Scandinavia. 

3. Political Balance Sheet of German-Finnish 
'Brotherhood-in-arms' to the Winter of 1941-1942 
Even during the first months of war, helped by the lack of a formal wartime 
alliance with the Third Reich, the Finnish government portrayed its partici- 
pation m Operation Barbarossa as a specific and independent struggle 
against the Soviet Union. On 26 June 1941 President Ryti justified Finland's 
entry into the war by referring to Moscow's 'innermost intention' to destroy 
the independence of Finland. He described the attack on the Soviet Union 
as the consequence of a persistent Soviet policy of aggression and as a renewed 
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'defensive struggle' following the Finnish-Soviet Winter War of I939-40.' 85 It 
became clear that Finland intended to pursue a 'separate' war against the 
Soviet Union, detached from German war aims and the European war of the 
great powers. This struggle was waged side by side with Hitler's war in the east 
'operationally' but not 'genetically'; the Finnish population regarded it as the 
'continuation' of the Winter War of 1939-40. The 'separate war' theory also 
implied that Finland would wage a 'normal European national war' against the 
neighbouring Soviet Union.' 90 As an 'event of pure power polities', it was thus 
in stark contrast to Hitler's own plans for the conquest of 'living-space'. The 
Finnish position was determined by considerations of domestic and foreign 
policy, with the government emphasizing on numerous occasions that the 
'separate war' was a form of 'self-defence' against Soviet attacks. The argu- 
ment was supported by the fact that it had been the Soviet Union that had 
opened hostilities against Finland. 

Shortly after Finland entered the war, Foreign Minister Witting told the 
German minister von Blucher that 'Finland had entered a new phase of her 
policy'. IO! Nevertheless, the Finnish government tried to avoid becoming 
dependent on Germany in foreign policy; it hoped to maintain existing 
relations with the Western powers and the United States in order to demon- 
strate its theory of 'separate war'. From June 1941 the British government 
had stopped trade and begun economic reprisals against Finland because of 
the German invasion of the Soviet Union and the waging of war from 
Finnish territory. '« Nevertheless, Helsinki was reluctant to accede to 
Ribbentrop's demand for diplomatic relations with Britain to be broken off." 4 
The Finnish government also avoided taking any foreign-policy action against 
the United States on the grounds that this would be 'unpopular among broad 
circles'." 5 

The Finnish government finally responded to German pressure and broke 

"■ On Ryti's radio broadcast to the Finnish people see Blauwefi-Buch, ii. 147-56; Ryti, Reden, 
79-91, and Archw der Gegemsart (1941), 5092-3. 

'*> See DGFP d xiii, No. 262, and Blucher, Gesandter, 244-5. On this subject see also the report 
on the Finnish research by Vehvilainen, 'Finnische Kriegsziele'. For the German assessment of 
the Finnish position see the report by the former German military attache, Col. Horst 
Kitschmann, 29 ff., Ba-MA W 02-24/1. 

"" See Hillgruber, 'Endldsung', 139. 

See Helsinki's memorandum to the British government on 7 Oct. 194 1, in telegram No. 
1071, Blucher to foreign office, 7 Oct. 1941, PA, Buro St.S., Finnland, vol. iii. Also Procope, 
Sowjajustiz, 32. The Soviet Union did not accept Finland's 'separate war' theory; see statement 
of the Soviet prosecutor Maj.-Gen. Zorya in IMT\\\. 344. 

DGFP d, xiii, No. 29. On the political relations between Berlin and Helsinki see also 
Polvinen, Finland i stormaktspolitiken, 43 ff. 

"» On the British attitude towards Finland see Churchill's statement of 5 July 1941: "There is 
no need to declare war, but it seems to me they should have much the same treatment as if they 
were at war': PRO, Premier 3/170/4, Prime Minister's Personal Minute No. M.704/1. 

'« See DGFP D xii, No. 643, and ibid, xiii, Nos. 85, 140; FRUS (1941), '• 36, 51. See also 
Haider, Diaries, 1076 (26 July 194O. 

Telegram No. 551, Blucher to foreign ministry, 1 July 1941, PA, Biiro St.S., Finnland, vol. 

iii. 
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off diplomatic relations with Britain, but only after a treaty of alliance had 
been s.gned between Britain and the Soviet Union on 12 Juty 
earner ai rcr aft had launched air raids on Kirkenes and u£££5?£ 
Petsamo region. Even then, Helsinki was anxious that neither Z German, 
nor the press should interpret this conduct as signifying fZ^ enTZ 
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occasion of its fifth aniversary and extension. 202 Nevertheless, the decision was 
described as an expression of Finland's 'principled anti-Communist attitude* 
and its readiness to combat Communism in the ideological sphere, and not as 
the manifestation of a .military alliance with Hitler. 201 In his proclamation at 
the ceremony in Berlin Foreign Minister Witting stressed, in addition to the 
tasks of military defence, the need for action against the Communist menace 
'with the means of the spirit'. 204 

In the spirit of 'separate war', Helsinki informed the Western powers that 
Finland was pursuing specifically Finnish goals in the struggle against the 
Soviet Union, and was merely 'a co-belligerent with Germany'. 1 " 5 Neverthe- 
less, it soon transpired that Finland's discussions concerning political war 
aims had been influenced by the country's war on the side of the Third Reich 
during its early successes in the east. The Finns eventually accepted ideas akin 
to National Socialism on the 'gaining of new living-space in the east' and on 
the 'European crusade to destroy Bolshevik rule'. 106 

For the National Socialist leadership, the description of the war in the east 
as a 'European crusade against Bolshevism' was merely a propaganda device 
to disguise its real intentions. 207 Yet this notion of an anti-Bolshevik crusade 
offered the Finnish government an integrating image of the enemy, rooted in 
the anti-Communism of the Finnish population which had been latent since 
the war of independence. Helsinki constantly described its participation in 
Operation Barbarossa as a contribution to the common defence of Western 
culture against the east; it was clear that the aim was to join Berlin and win 
the war by destroying the Bolshevik system 'for all time'. 10 " In the first 
weeks of war the orders of the day, appeals, and proclamations of the Finnish 
High Command and the government repeatedly called for a 'holy war' 
against the 'eternal threat from the east', for a 'final struggle' against the 

" ! On the negotiations for accession and German pressure during them see Grundherr's 
notes, Pol. VI 7 Seng of 14 Nov. 1941, PA, Dt. Ges. Helsinki, Schriftwechsel geheim, vol. iii, and 
DGFPd xiii, Nos. 472, 474, 477, 485. On the 'Memorandum on extending the duration of validity 
of the agreement against the Communist International' of 25 Nov. j 94 1 see DGFP D xiii, No. 
498. 

"3 Telegram No. 1418 to foreign ministry, 30 Nov. 1941, PA, Biiro St.S., Finnland, vol. iv. 
™« Statement of Finnish Foreign Minister Witting in Berlin on 25 Nov. 1941, in Monaahefiefur 
auswartige Politik, 8 (1941), 12/1050. 

*» US Minister Schoenfeld, Helsinki, to Secretary of State, 4 July 1941, FRUS (1941), i. 46-7. 
** See Ryti's radio broadcast of 26 June 1941; Ryti, Reden, 91. 

w Clearest on this subject was Rosenberg's speech 'to those most closely concerned with the 
eastern problem' on 20 June 1941: 'Today however we are not waging a "crusade" against 
Bolshevism solely to save the "poor Russians" from this Bolshevism for all time, but to pursue 
German world policy': [MTxxvi. 614-15. On Hitler's motives for the war 'before the eyes of the 
world . . . according to tactical points of view', see his remarks in the discussion of 16 July 1941, 
WiTxsacviii, Bormann Aktenvermerk, pp. 86 ff. See also Lang, Bormann, 469-70, and Hillgruber, 
'Endlosung', passim. On the question of National Socialist European policy see Kluke, 
'Europaideologie', 241-75. 

** See Mannerheim's order of the day on 7 July 1941, in telegram No. 615 to foreign ministry, 
13 July 1941, PA, Biiro St.S., Finnland, vol. iii'. On Mannerheim's attitude towards Bolshevism 
see Jagerskiold, Marskalken an Finland, 70 fF. 
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sions within Finland itself. 3 !* Field Marshal Mannerheim, in his order of the 
day on 10 July 1941, called for the 'fulfilment' of an ealier promise to 'liberate' 
east Karelia and create a 'Greater Finland'. 21 * The issue of territorial claims 
and 'political' war aims was given particular impetus in September 1941, when 
the government yielded to German pressure and ordered the Finnish army to 
cross the 1939 border." 6 Even the Finnish government was apparently becom- 
ing convinced of the 'need for a Greater Finland'." 7 

In September 1941, as the British and American governments waged a 
diplomatic campaign to persuade the Finnish goverment to announce a cease- 
fire with the Soviet Union, numerous newspaper articles made the claim that 
Finland was 'war-weary'. The Finnish government felt compelled to inform 
the Germans publicly that such speculations were groundless. The minister of 
commerce and chairman of the Social Democratic Party, Vaino Tanner, made 
it clear in a speech in Vaasa on 14 September 194 1 that Finland was deter- 
mined to continue the war. 1 ' 8 Tanner also revealed that the Finnish govern- 
ment preferred not to be forced into a public discussion of the country's war 
aims at present. He stressed: 

Finland is still the same democratic, freedom-loving people, defending its indepen- 
dence, that it was during the Winter War ... If events have made us loyal brothers-in- 
arms with Germany, there is still no doubt that our war is with Russia and Russia alone. 
We have no part in the current war between the great powers, and we have no desire 
to be drawn into the competition of the great powers . . . For us this is no more than 
a defensive war to create secure borders and a durable peace for ourselves. 

Tanner was realistic enough to acknowledge that no one could say 'where the 
war will end and where anything at all will end'. Significantly, however, he also 
felt bound to make concessions to the triumphalist mood by responding to the 
demand for territorial conquest. He therefore argued that the recovery of the 
former Finnish lands had achieved Finland's war aims 'to a certain extent' 
only; by crossing the former border of 1913, Finland had done no more than 
'regain the extra interest belonging to it'. It seems unlikely that this 'interest' 
was intended to be returned voluntarily to the Soviet Union at a later date. As 
the Finnish Social Democrats were unwilling to associate themselves publicly 

"> See e.g. the speech by the president of the Finnish parliament, Vaino Hakkila, on 20 July 
I94t, in war diary of Naval Attache Helsingfors, vol. ii, 20 and 21 July 1941, BA-MA PG 48779- 
84- 

"s Heinrichs, Mannerheimgestaken, ii. ijgff., and Jagerskiold, Marskalken av Fmlattd, ii2ff., 
who does not see it as announcing a programme of political annexation. See also Lundin, Finland, 
127, 285. 

See Blucher, Gesandier, 249. 

■" See the observation in war diary of Naval Attache Helsingfors, vol. it, 24 Oct. 1941, BA-MA 
PG 48779-84. 

"> Speech by the chairman of the Finnish Social Democrats and Finnish Minister of Trade 
Tanner in Vaasa, 19 Sept. 1941, in Monatskefte fiit auswanige Potitik, 8 (1941)1 10867-72 (also for 
the following quotations); on the German assessment of the speech see ibid, 851-2, and telegram 
No. 953, Minister von Blucher to foreign ministry, 15 Sept. 1941, PA, Biiro St.S., Finnland, vol. 
lii; also FRVS (1941), i. 66ff. 
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with proposals for conquest, the 'Greater Finland' plans did not become a 
programme supported by all the political parties. Nevertheless, they acquired 
a quasi-°fficial character in September and October 1941, when President Ryti 
told Berlin that the line Neva-Lake Ladoga-Svir-Lake Onega-White Sea 
with glacis would become the Finnish border. The Finns also demanded the 
disappearance of Leningrad as a great industrial city.-* These territorial 
demands involved not only 'White Sea Karelia' or 'Far Karelia' situated 
beyond east Kareha, 'but also the Kola peninsula'."" Additionally, the Finnish 
government hoped that Germany would annex the region round Archangel 
and the northern Dvma to the east as a 'forest colonial area', since it would be 
better for Finland not to border on Russia in future."' 

Berlin agreed to these plans, except for the claim to the Kola peninsula 
Hitler, who .mended to seize this area for Germany, had already made 
Gauleiter Terboven responsible for its exploitation.- It was clear that am- 
bitious Finnish schemes would tie the country more closely to Germany 
Moreover, political war aims of this kind would turn the war between Finland 
and the Soviet Union into a Iife-and-death struggle for both sides, a develop- 
ment which Field Marshal Mannerheim had previously tried to avoid Finnish 
commitment to an expansionist programme ruled out a political solution in 
the form of a separate peace between Finland and the Soviet Union Hitler 
was willing to be generous [to Helsinki] in regard to territorial questions' 
However he wanted to discuss the 'special case' of the Kola peninsula with a 
Finnish plenipotentiary »3 Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop was especially 
pleased that Finnish demands 'now also extend to former Russian territory' 
By making extensive plans for the conquest of territory, and demanding a 
border that guarantees its people security against a new Russian attack for 
generations to come V* the Finns were close to adopting German notions of 
conquest. Not surprisingly, plans were made for the resettlement of several 

L, 2. S^f.lf m°La k'4 36 ; See f?:. Mem °"'"imn of report Leningrad', OKW/WFSt/Abt 

territorial claims see Talvela, Muistelmat, ii. 124 ™" m maklng 

DGFP o xiii, No. 436, pp. 710-20. 
"' See 'Bormann minute 1 on the discussions of 16 July 1941, No. 221-L, /Mrxxxviii 00-2 Tn 
Aug. .04! a staff of the war economy and armaments deparunem had air«dy^«n 2 UD " 
Rov„ CIater He.sinki) under Commander BarthoMi to ded J^CS^^« 
EastV • IfeST H 8 °M Gen - Th ° maS ° r Stat£ SeCretar * K6m « (Economic Op^Lns Staff 

„ S v," 7 enUT 0f 13 Sept - 'W' DGFF D No. 301 n. 3 

" 4 Ibid, xtu, No. 331. 

»s Thus the declaration by Minister Tanner during his visit to Berlin in Oct 104,- see 
Monatshsfu fur auswdrtige Polilik, 8(1941), 8<j2. 94 ' see 
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million people of related origin from other parts of Russia in the 'settlement 
area' of 'Western culture' in east and White Sea Karelia and the region round 
Archangel. The Finns also showed an interest in the ethnically related 
populations of occupied Estonia and Ingermanland, and in the political future 
of these regions. 216 Significantly, Finnish propaganda now began to claim that 
the Finnish people had Nordic racial characteristics. This literature demanded 
the extension of living-space through the acquisition of Finland's 'natural 
eastern marches' with the Kola peninsula and east and White Sea Karelia, plus 
the 'removal of the Russians setded there'. 217 

After November 1941 military developments produced a more sober Finn- 
ish assessment both of the prospects for victory and of appropriate political 
objectives." 8 In these circumstances it was Hitler, on the occasion of Witting's 
signing of the anti-Comintern pact in Berlin on 25 November 1 94 1, who spoke 
of Finland's desire for territorial conquests as far as the White Sea. He was 
now prepared to give the Kola peninsula to Finland. Hitler emphasized that 
Finland's resolution of its problems with the Soviet Union must be of 'truly 
historical dimensions'."* Expansionist war aims of this kind, however, far 
exceeded anything the Finns could hope to justify as a 'guarantee of territorial 
security' against the Soviet Union. 230 

On 6 December 1941 Finland unilaterally nullified the Peace of Moscow 
and proclaimed the reincorporation of the reconquered regions of Karelia, 
Salla, and Hanko. 23 ' Simultaneously, the British government declared war on 
Finland in response to pressure from the Soviet Union. The British view that 
Finland was supporting Hitler's policy was also shared by the Dominions and 
the United States. It became obvious that Helsinki could not completely 
separate itself from German conduct of the war, nor wage a national struggle 
independent of the European conflict as a whole and without regard for the 

'"■ See telegram No. 1045, Blucher to foreign ministry, 2 Oct. 1941, telegram Pol.V 4340 to 
German Minister, Helsinki, Oct. 1941, and memorandum State Secretary von Weizsacker No. 
743, 10 Nov. 1941, PA, Buro St.S., Finnland, vol. iii; also telegram No. 45, Ribbentrop to German 
Minister Helsinki, 21 Jan. 1942, ibid., vol. iv, and memorandum State Secretary von Weizsacker 
No. 739, 10 Nov, 1941, ibid., Handakten Ritter, RuBland (No. 29); and Blucher, Gesandier, 272. 

S!T Auer ei al. , Finnlands Lebensraum, 36; Jaakkola, Ostfrage Finnlands, 67 ff., 77. 

"* See the report on Finnish 'doubts about the economic profitability of east Karelian territo- 
ries', in war diary Naval Attache Helsingfors, vol. ii, 13 Nov. 1941, BA-MA PG 48779-84. 
DGFP D xiii, No. 507; also Staatsmanner, i. 638-47. 

*»" Regarding the conflict between the limited goal of a guarantee of territorial security and the 
political war aim of the conquest of a new 'settlement area', see the speech in parliament by 
Premier Range]! on 29 Nov. 1941, quoted in telegram No. [418, Blucher to foreign ministry, 30 
Nov. 1944, PA, Biiro St.S., Finnland, vol. iv, and papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 267-8, BA-MA 
N 257/t- The striving for territorial expansion out of 'national-romantic motives' is also reported 
by Polvinen, Finland i stormaktspolitiken, 49. 

On the correspondence between Churchill and Mannerheim, and the British ultimatum to 
Helsinki on 27 Nov. 1941 as a result of Soviet pressure, see PRO, Premier 3/170/1: Prime 
Minister's Personal Telegram to FM Mannerheim No. T 892, 28-9 Nov. 1941, and Mannerheim 
to Prime Minister Churchill, No. T 920, 2 Dec. 1941 (contact was via the US legation); also 
Jagerskiold, Marskalken av Finland, 211-12; Polvinen, Finland i stormaktspolitiken, 8off.; 
Mannerheim, Memoirs, 435-8; DGFP d xiii, Nos. 533, 540; FRUS (1941), 85, i I3ff. 
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1 94 1 was avoided only by large-scale deliveries of German foodstuffs, raw 
materials, and military equipment. «s Hitler and Goring themselves intervened 
to promise the Finnish government supplies of foodstuffs which could only be 
achieved 'at the expense of the supply situation of the German people'. A 
'German War Economy Officer in Finland' was appointed in mid-December 
1 94 1 'to unify all the war-economic work of the German Wehrmacht that is 
necessary in Finland', and to organize the extensive German deliveries to that 
country. This office also liaised with the war-economy and armaments office 
in Helsinki. *s' Almost inevitably, Helsinki became vulnerable to German 
pressure in establishing its claim to hegemony and leadership in 'reorganizing' 
raw- material distribution in northern Europe. This process was also regarded 
as one of Germany's 'main points of economic penetration and political 
influence'. 238 

Almost immediately, Berlin and IG-Farben repeated the demands for rights 
to the nickel-ore deposits at Petsamo that they had previously addressed to 
Moscow. During the German-Finnish economic discussions of October- 
November 1 94 1 an attempt was made to persuade the Finns to expropriate the 
British-Canadian concession-holders in favour of a German-Finnish society 
dominated by German firms. 139 Following its entry into the war, the Finnish 
government had already taken over the custodianship of the concession 
through the Petsamo Nikkeli OY company, and had agreed to increase Ger- 
man supplies to 90 per cent of the development. However, the Finns refused 
to regulate the concession rights and conditions of ownership while hostilities 
lasted. 24 " For the time being, German plans could not be put into practice. 

'» See e.g. Haider, Diaries, 1039 (13 July 1941). On Finland's catastrophic economic position 
see the 'special report on the Finnish armaments industry' and the 'memorandum of the Finnish 
ministry of national supply on the food situation', in liaison officer Liaison Staff North No. 576/ 
4ig, situation report of 7 Nov. 1941 with appendices, BA-MA Wi/F 5.655- For Helsinki's request 
for weapons and war equipment, and the discussions of the head of the Finnish war economy 
department, Gen. Grandell, with Gen. Thomas of the war economy and armaments department) 
see the notes in war diary WiRuAmt I Apr. 1941-31 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RW 19/165, (66. On 
deliveries of foodstuffs see the discussions in the foreign ministry, memorandum HaPol 732gRs> 
1 Nov. 1041, PA, Buro St.S., Fionland, vol. iii; also memorandum Schnurre, 18 Nov. 1941, ibid., 
vol. iv. 

! J* See Schnurre memorandum HaPol No. 7709/4^, 27 Nov. 1941, PA, Buro St.S., Finnland, 
vol. iv. 

ORW Az 1 1 WiRuAmt/Stab/I/O No. 6569/4^ on the establishment of a department of the 
'German war-economy officer in Finland' (WO Finland), 19 Dec. 1941, PA Dt. Ges. Helsinki, 
Schriftwechsel geheim, vol. iv, and Auswartiges Amt Pol I M (Att) 49 ig, 12 Jan. 1942, ibid. See 
also "The war-economy officer and his tasks, based on the example of Finland', BA-MA Wi/I F 
5.2294, Commander Henry Koch became WO Finland. 
Eichholz, 'Expansionsrichtung Nordeuropa', 18. 

«» On the negotiations over the nickel agreement at Petsamo see report of the liaison officer to 
the Reich ministry of economic affairs, 15 Oct. 1941, 8A-MA RW 45/15; letter of IG Farben, 5 
Sept. 1941, FA, Dt. Ges. Helsinki, Schriftwechsel geheim, vol. ii; DGFP d xiii, No. 429- Also 
Krosby, Petsamo Dispute, 186 ff., I97ff.; Jager, Wirtschafilicke Abhdngigkeit, 230-1; and Ueberschar, 
Hitler unci Finnland, 315. 

=*> See DGFPo xiii, No. 469; Bliicher, Gesandier, 258, and BA-MA RW 45/16 (report of 26 Feb. 
1942). The opposition stemmed largely from the attitude of Minister of Trade Tanner: see letter 



3- German-Finnish 'Brotherhood-in-arms' 093 

In view of Berlin's plans for hegemony, the prospects for genuine coalition 
with the Third Reich, or for co-determination on the part of its allies or co- 
belligerents, were non-existent. This was true on economic and commercial as 
well as political grounds. Close military and political co-operation was out of 
the question. It was made impossible by Hitler's leadership claims, as well as 
his desire to take sole responsibility for the war in the east in order to fulfil 'his' 
mission.- Even after the entry of Finland into the war, Hitler was not 
interested in forging a stable and enduring political alliance as the foundation 
for long-term trusting co-operation. It was hoped that the difficulty of co- 
ordinating such different political ideas could be overcome by the achievement 
of a 'blitzkrieg' victory. In consequence, the two states' conduct of the war 
against the Soviet Union was based on a momentary understanding between 
their political leaders, and on occasional military discussions at high-com- 
mand level and among local commanders.- Unified leadership was lacking, a 
situation which was partly responsible for the inadequacies of the war waged 
by Berlin and Helsinki. In the last analysis, there was only a limited com- 
munity of interest in the German-Finish 'brotherhood-in-arms', to use Hel- 
sinki's description of the war against the Soviet Union. 1 * This community of 
interest was based on a common anti-Soviet attitude, and on a struggle which 
was fought simultaneously but independently in both military and political 
terms. It was not the result of any military or political interests uniting Berlin 
and Helsinki in the pursuit of identical objectives. To this extent, the basis of 
the common struggle against the Soviet Union was a loose political relation- 
ship held together largely by the common enemy. In consequence, the war 
waged by Germany and Finland in the northernmost theatre is a paradigm for 
the entire conduct of the Second World War by the Axis powers and the 
governments which were allied with or friendly to them. 

4- The Attitude of Sweden Following the German Invasion 
of the Soviet Union 

After the launching of Operation Barbarossa, Berlin expected Sweden to 
support the German war effort against the Soviet Union, in line with the 
declarations of intent made at the end of June 1941. However, these hopes for 
active participation in the 'anti-Bolshevik crusade' against Moscow were 
quickly disappointed. By the end of the year the Germans had been forced into 
a more sober assessment. As a Baltic state, Sweden naturally followed German 

of Wehrrnacht commander in Norway, Col.-Gen. von Falkenhorst, to FM Keitel, 6 Nov 1041 

PA, Dt. Ges. Helsinki, Schriftwechsel geheim, vol. iii, and telegram No. 1285, German leeation 

Helsinki to foreign ministry, 10 Nov. 1941, ibid., Buro St.S., Finnland, vol. iii. 

See Hiilgruber, Strategic, 484. 

• ' v °" thi ^ S! ! U . e . See , Ueberschar ' ' GuE ^ de coalition', 40ft., and id., ■Koalitiomkriegfuhrung 
im Zweitcn Weltfcrieg', 380 ff. 6 B 

Blucher, Gaandter, 246. 
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intentions and political measures in east central Europe with great interest. 
This attention was even more essential after the outbreak of war, when 
Sweden assumed the role of Poland's diplomatic protecting power in Berlin; 
in the summer of it took on the same role for the Soviet Union. 544 

It was in this capacity that on 19 July 1941 Stockholm informed the German 
foreign ministry of the Soviet offer to apply the regulations of the Hague Land 
Warfare Convention of 1907 'on condition of reciprocity' in dealing with each 
other's prisoners of war. 245 This note undoubtedly occasioned considerable 
irritation and insecurity on the German side. Until then the Soviet Union had 
not been party to the Geneva convention of 1929 regarding prisoners of war; 
there was also some doubt whether, as the successor to the Tsarist state, it had 
regarded itself as committed to the less detailed agreements of the Hague 
Land Warfare Convention. In its message via the Swedes Moscow was an- 
nouncing its recognition of the simple rules of the Land Warfare Convention 
and attempting to force the hand of the German government. However, Hitler 
and the Wehrmacht High Command were not interested in any agreement. 
The issuing of Hitler's 'criminal orders' had already created situations wholly 
incompatible with these regulations. Moreover, in those first weeks after the 
outbreak of war Hitler's attitude was based on a certainty of victory and the 
desire for a free hand to achieve his racial and ideological objectives in the east. 
In September 1941 he decided 'that no legal agreement may be reached with 
the Soviet Union on the question of the treatment of prisoners of war'. Hitler 
even intervened personally to stiffen the German reply to the Swedish govern- 
ment, making it virtually impossible for the Soviet government to use this 
method for further initiatives. His over-confident assessment of the German 
position appears to have led him to squander an opportunity which had been 
created with Swedish help, and which offered 'the most important and prom- 
ising chance to base the treatment of each other's prisoners on the principles 
of humanity'. 

It was very difficult for Sweden, as protecting power for the Soviet Union, 
to participate either covertly or indirectly in Germany's self-proclaimed 
struggle of European culture against 'Bolshevik barbarism'. In the first weeks 

144 Akerren, 'Schweden ah Schutzmacht'. 

On this subject see the study by Streit, Keine Kameraden, 224ff., and Streim, Die Behandhing 
sotujaischer Ktiegsgefangener, 33-4; also the documents from military sources in BA-MA RW 5/v. 
506 and 6/v. 279 (also for the following quotations). On the other hand, Roschmann, Gutackten, 
3-4, is not to the point. In view of the published documents in DGFP d xiii, Nos. 173, 389 
(akoADAP* i, No. 51: Ribbentrop memorandum for Hitler, 21 Dec. 1941), attempts have been 
made (as in this volume, sect. II. ir.3 at n. 31 (Hoffmann)) to cast doubt on Streit's arguments 
and documentary evidence by arguing that they are not wholly in accordance with the facts and 
are the result of misinterpretation and a denial of actual events. As regards Hitter's basic attitude, 
and his fear that an agreement with the USSR might create the impression on the eastern front 
that German prisoners would be treated according to the convention by the Russians, while 
the list of names which the Germans would have to hand over to the Soviet government would 
enable it to discover 'that not all Russian soldiers fallen into German hands are alive', see ADAP 
e i, No. 106. 
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after the attack on the USSR the early successes of the Wehrmacht led the 
Germans to expect a swift victory. Their hopes for Swedish accommodation 
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Fmmsh Aland .slands by Swedish troops, for example. This would offer 
mdirect support to Germany and make the task of the German navy in the 
Baluc ea sler . Such attitudes were strengthened after Finland entered the war 
on the German side. A sense of solidarity with Finland made the defeat of the 
Soviet Union and of Communism appear very desirable, particularly as it 

rid ° f ^ Finnish ~ S -« "order to the east, furthe from 

the border with Sweden. These circles also believed that Sweden would be 
trea ed with greater respect in the subsequent peace negotiations if it had 
participated actrvely ,n the victory over the Soviet Union, and that it might 
then have a part to play in the reorganization of Europe by the Third Reich 
However, the official view of the Swedish government differed from that 

^Lnr** h" Pr °- G ™ mi!itar >" The government's primary 

n erest lay m ending us commercial and political isolation in the Baltic From 
Juh- 1941, w It h the permission of Berlin and London, Sweden resumed its 
maritime trade between Goteborg and abroad, which had been halted il 
March of that year.^ The 'Goteborg trade' was subjected to British arS 
German control m each country's areas of naval operations. Nevertheless, its 
resumption was s.gnincant as a symbol of Swedish attempts to preserve free 

feTri? % Z 10 T e T sk of another Gem,an d ™ Swedi <* 

territory (6th Mountain Dmsion, envisaged as reinforcement for the Arctic 
Fronts However, Stockholm turned down this request on 1 August 104,. On 
the other hand, transports of material to Norway and Finland and the 
overflying of Swedish territory for German hospital and courier "Ll^ 

Si^ 
! " 7 Haider, Diaries, 1076 (26 July 1941). 

» ! See DGFPd xiii, No. 91; also Rockberger, Gouborgstrafiken. 
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.■At the begining of November and again in mid-December, however, Stock- 
holm refused to accept Wehrmacht troop requests exceeding the level pre- 
viously agreed. In this case, the Swedish government under Premier Hansson 
referred to the country's policy of strict neutrality and to the availability of 
other options — sea routes, land routes through Finland, and the use of Swed- 
ish territorial waters along the Baltic coast to the north. 3 '" At the end of 
February Minister Schnurre, special emissary of the German foreign ministry, 
reported that Stockholm was still adhering 'stubbornly and rigidly' to this 
position. 150 

German bitterness at the various refusals was intensified by increasing 
dissatisfaction with the general attitude of Sweden. In particular, its co- 
operation with 'the struggle of Europe against Bolshevism' was regarded as 
inadequate. «' In the first weeks after the launching of Operation Barbarossa, 
circles within the Swedish army had viewed the destruction of Bolshevism in 
Russia as highly desirable not only for military and foreign-policy reasons, but 
also because of its effect on internal conflicts with the Swedish Communists. 
In general, these elements hoped that the removal of the Soviet Union from 
the Baltic Sea area would have positive effects on domestic affairs within 
Sweden. On several occasions the leadership of the Swedish forces supported 
demands for a ban on Communist activity and for effective government 
measures against Communism in Sweden. They were even prepared to accept 
a deterioration in relations with the Western powers, if favourable and positive 
relations with a victorious Germany and Finland could be attained. However, 
this initial enthusiasm for the German 'struggle against Bolshevism' had 
'completely subsided' by the middle of August; by this stage the Swedish press 
was openly reporting the 'purely imperialistic plans of Hitler'. 1 ' 2 This encour- 
aged the general line of the Swedish government to 'keep all possibilities 
open', 2 ' 1 and to stay out of the conflict. Berlin reproached the Swedish govern- 
ment for continuing to tolerate the actions of the Communist Party and 
refusing to ban it. 1 ^ In addition, Berlin had not been able to persuade Sweden 
to join the anti-Comintern pact with Finland and Denmark in November 
194 1, King Gustav V Adolf's confidential message to Hitler on 28 October 

'« Telegram No. 746, Ribbentrop to German legation Helsinki, 29 July 1941, No. 745, Fitter 
to German legation Stockholm, 29 July 1941, both in PA, Buro St.S., Schweden, vol. ii; telegram 
No. 782, Ribbentrop to German legation Stockholm, 3 Aug. 194 1, ibid., vol. iii; DGFP Dxiii, Nos. 
172, 176, 178; memorandum from Swedish 'Royal Ministry of the Exterior', 4 Nov. 1941, BA-MA 
Wi/I E 3.30b. See also Gruchmann, 'Schweden', 603; Wilhelmus, 'Schweden und das 
faschistische Deutschland', 804. 

«• Telegram No. 395, German legation Stockholm to foreign ministry, 19 Feb. 1942, and No. 
453, 24 Feb. 1942, both in PA, Buro St.S., Schweden, vol. iii. 

See telegram No. 782, Ribbentrop to German legation Stockholm, 3 Apr. 1941, ibid. 
Report of liaison officer war economy and armaments department Stockholm, Col. Drews, 
No. 691/41 Mil.Att.: assessment of public mood in Sweden, 14 Aug. 1941, BA-MA Wi/E 3.30b; 
on the attitude of the Swedish press see also Marandi, Med gramtens Sgon. 

■» Haider, Diaries, 1222 (10 Sept. 1941). 

>» See ADAP e i, No. 151. 
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The Stockholm government cleverly justified its decision by pointing out that 
German deliveries of coal and coke had been incomplete" and thJf Sweden 
rherefore needed adequate means of transport to guarantee fuel sup^esTn tne 
fern, of mcreased domestic deliveries of wood.- Berlin was unable to refme 
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Tension m German-Swedish relations was also created by the rivalry be- 
B f! nand , 1 i ! ndo 1 n wer *« Norwegian merchant ships which had been 
impounded m the Swedish port of Goteborg. Initially the Swedes had pro- 
posed to dehver these to England according to the demands of the NomegTn 



■m DGFP d xiii, No. 430 
" 6 Ibid., Nos. 554, 574 . 
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*' See telegram No. 961 to foreign ministry, i6Julv IQ4I PA Hiirr, <!t <: <:,-i, j , •• 
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government-in-exile in London. However, on 26 September 1941 Ribbentrop 
told the Swedish charge d'affaires in Berlin that Sweden would be committing 
'an unfriendly act' towards Germany if it allowed a single Norwegian ship to 
leave Goteborg.* 6 ' During his conversation with the Swedish diplomat 
the German foreign minister complained bitterly about the Swedish attitude 
during the 'gigantic struggle' against Bolshevism. Ribbentrop also criticized 
the refusal of the Swedish government to allow Swedish volunteers to take 
part in the war against the Soviet Union on the German side. (They were 
permitted only to serve as volunteers in the Finnish Army. 36 ') Instead of active 
participation in the struggle, the Swedes were offering only 'ever new instances 
of unfriendliness and insults'. On several occasions the foreign minister 
expressed his regret that Sweden 'had excluded herself from co-operation in 
the battle against Bolshevism'. As regards the release of the Norwegian ships, 
the country was taking a position 'which not only did not help Germany and 
her allies, but practically amounted to a stab in the back'. His words had the 
desired effect. Though the Swedish government strongly repudiated 
Ribbentrop's criticism, 1 * 4 it then decided — despite angry protests from 
London — to detain the Norwegian merchant ships in Goteborg for the time 
being. 

For the Swedish government, the nature of German occupation policy in 
Norway was also a crucial factor in determining its approach to Berlin. The 
Swedish foreign minister, Gunther, repeatedly emphasized in parliament that 
Sweden took a special interest in political developments there. The Swedish 
government publicly opposed any permanent German occupation of Norway. 
On 29 October 1941 Gunther made an important declaration on his country's 
foreign policy: Sweden, he noted, 'could not remotely contemplate a future of 
the north which does not involve this region regaining its freedom in its 
entirety'. 1 * 5 Swedish declarations about German occupation measures in 
Norway eventually led to considerable ill feeling in Berlin. In May 1942 
Ribbentrop instructed the German legation in Stockholm 'from now on, to 
ignore any communications from the Swedish side relating to the situation and 
events in Norway'. 256 The German foreign minister angrily denied that the 

■*■ On the German position see DGFP D xiii , Nos. 335, 364; for the following quotation see No. 
364. On Swedish readiness to let the Norwegian ships put to sea see telegram No. i486, German 
legation Stockholm to foreign ministry, 20 Sept. 1941, PA, Buro St.S., Schweden, vol. iii, also 
Rockberger, Goteborgstrafiken. 

m On the issue of the participation of Swedish volunteers in the war in the east see sect. 
H.v.3. 

*" Memorandum of State Secretary, St.S. No. 673, 7 Oct. 1941, PA, Ha.Pol., Handakten 
Wiehl, Schweden, vol. vi. 

185 Telegram No. 1818, German legation Stockholm to foreign ministry, 29 Oct. 1941, PA, Buro 
St.S., Schweden, vol. iii. 

** Telegram No. 586, special train Ribbentrop to German legation Stockholm, 27 May 1942, 
ibid., vol. iv (also for the following). On the contacts of the Swedish government with the 
Norwegian government-in-exile see the published documents Handlingar; fragor i samband med 
norska regeringem I94°~ I 943' 
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constraints on the states of northern Europe at this time. As regards their own 
future trade with Germany, they had to assume that in future Germany would 
satisfy many of her economic needs from the conquered territories of the 
USSR rather than from them. There was clearly some justification for their 
fears. In one of his 'table talks' at the end of 1941 Hitler remarked that he 
intended to supply Europe with iron from the conquered eastern territories. 
He added: 'If one day Sweden declines to supply any more iron, that's all 
right. We'll get it from Russia.' 1 ? 2 

Apart from the ease and rapidity of their adjustment, it is therefore scarcely 
surprising that Swedish industrial and agricultural circles showed great 
interest in German ideas for the participation of the north European economy 
in the exploitation of the economic potential of the occupied eastern territo- 
ries. These schemes appeared almost as a replacement for the expected shift of 
trade policy from central Europe to the east. In autumn 1941 the foreign 
ministry and Reich ministry for economic affairs held their first discussions 
about the participation and involvement of other states in the proposed 
economic development of the occupied Soviet territories. At this stage the 
governments of several allied, friendly, and neutral countries had expressed an 
interest in German plans. Sweden was one of the governments to make an 
enquiry. It had expressed an interest in 'obtaining raw materials from the 
eastern territories by supplying industrial products'; 3 ': 5 i n addition, it showed 
'direct interest in an active co-operation in the solution of economic tasks in 
the new eastern territories, for example by taking over businesses, obtaining 
concessions, and also by settlement'. 

On 21 November 1941 a discussion was held in the Reich ministry for 
economic affairs 'on the participation of foreign countries in the economic 
development of the eastern territories'. Here the representatives of the various 
German authorities concluded 'that the development of the eastern territories 
is not a purely German matter but a European affair, Europe should therefore 
be engaged in the eastern territories'. 274 Such an involvement of other states 
was to be recommended on principle, since Germany 'alone [could] not, in 
the near future, supply the necessary workforce and investments for the 
economic utilization of the occupied territories'. 2 " In addition, the native 
population was 'in part unsuited, in part unwanted' for the task. 

Despite this apparent willingness to co-operate with other states, there was 
no change to the principle of undiminished German economic dominance in 

Hitler, Manologe, 59 (19-20 Aug. 1941). 

" J Minute V.Ld. 9777/4^: Participation of foreign countries in the economic development of 
the eastern territory, 24 Nov. 1941, BA R2/30921 (also for the following). 

Minute on today's discussion in the Reich ministry of economic affairs on the participation 
of foreign countries in the economic development of the eastern territory, No. 30573/4 ig., 21 Nov. 
194 1 (signed Dr Worbs), ibid. 

" J On the discussion in the ministry of economic affairs on 21 Nov. 1941 see also the 
memorandum in PA, Pol.Abt. XIII, No. 17: Aligemeine Akte betr. Lage in den besetzten 
Ostgebieten [situation in the occupied eastern territories] (also for the following), see also 
Groehler and Schumann, 'Biindnisbeziehungen', 636ff. 
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plans for a New Order in Europe could ever be realized. The wisdom of 
Swedish economic dependence on Germany was being assessed more cau* 
tiousty at the beginning of 1942, and in places was already being rejected. 
From early 1942 German irritation at repeated Swedish refusals to co-operate 
led to a deterioration in relations between the two countries and to increasing 
tension. 2 " 

After Britain declared war on Finland on 6 December 1941, Swedish neu- 
trality appeared even more gravely threatened by possible British military 
intervention in northern Scandinavia and a preventive strike by Berlin. In late 
1941 and early 1942 the Swedish government was alarmed by rumours of a 
possible military move against Sweden by the Third Reich. The government 
in Stockholm was aware of the reinforcement of the German troops in Norway 
which Hitler had ordered from the beginning of 1942. Although the Germans 
had not planned any action against Sweden, the Swedes thought that British- 
American landings or new German military action might be undertaken with 
the aim of occupying Sweden in the spring of 1942. 180 Preparatory mobilization 
measures were implemented to increase the strength of the Swedish army to 
around 300,000 men. At the same time the king of Sweden sent Hitler official 
reassurance from the government 'that Sweden would never tolerate Anglo- 
American designs on northern Scandinavia involving a march through 
Sweden. He was absolutely determined to prevent the penetration of Anglo- 
American troops into Sweden by force of arms.' 1 '' Hitler himself wanted to 
stabilize the political situation in Scandinavia; he was anxious to avoid new 
conflicts to the rear of the planned German spring offensive in the east and the 
westward-facing defensive line in Norway. On 13 March 1942 he therefore 
informed Sweden's king and government that 'for its part Germany would 
take no step which would violate the neutrality of Sweden'. 1 " 2 As a result, 
political relations between the two countries became less strained. 

In many areas Sweden did help to supply the German and Finnish troops in 
Norway and in the Finnish theatre. However, it never deployed its military 
forces directly against the Soviet Union, as Berlin had wanted, and did not 
participate militarily in the war in the east. Despite ensuring 'important relief 
at certain points, Swedish deliveries were not of decisive significance to the 
German war effort in the far north. 18 - 1 

Goebbels's diary entries typify the irritation within the National Socialist 
leadership over the attitude of Sweden in the spring of 1942, particularly 
regarding the German demand for greater support or involvement in the war 

"* See OGFP a xiii, No. 336. 

** See ibid., No. 561. On the 'February crisis' between Germany and Sweden from 12 Feb. see 
ADAPe i; Uhlin, Februarkrisen 1942; Wilhelmus, 'Vorbereitungen', 1035. 
«" ADAPe i, No. 282. 

Ibid. n. 4, and Ribbentrop's telegram No. 721 to German legation in Stockholm, 13 Mar. 
1042, PA, Biiro St.S., Schweden, vol. iv. 

According to Wittman, 'Deutsch-schwedische Wirtschaftsbeziehungen', 210-11, and id., 
Schwederts Wirtschaftsbeziehungen, 262; also Carlgren, 'Sweden and the Great Powers'. 
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Barbarossa, and by the military operations against northern Russia after the 
German invasion of the Soviet Union. Alongside Sweden and Finland, the 
other north European countries of Denmark and Norway also had a specific 
role to play in the German war effort against the Soviet Union. The nature and 
implications of this role extended beyond purely military factors and, in 
different ways, affected the diplomatic, ideological, and economic spheres. 
With the German invasion of the Soviet Union on 22 June 1941 these factors — 
together with German expectations concerning the conduct of occupied 
Denmark and Norway — had a deep impact on domestic affairs in the states 
concerned. 

After the German invasion of the Soviet Union, discussions immediately 
began in Berlin over the form in which occupied Denmark should and could 
be involved in the war,* 86 Almost as a matter of course, the Germans expected 
police measures to be taken against the Soviet legation and its staff in Den- 
mark. They also demanded that the Danish police arrest former Tsarist 
Russian citizens and foreign Communists. The Danish government, under 
Premier Thorvald Stauning, acceded to this unequivocal demand: approxi- 
mately 300 people were arrested. As the German plenipotentiary, Cecil von 
Renthe-Fink, reported with satisfaction to Berlin on 22 June 1941, these 
measures had been ordered 'without delay' on that day. 287 Only two days later 
the Danish foreign minister, Scavenius, told the German minister that Copen- 
hagen was recalling its minister from Moscow and breaking off diplomatic 
relations with the USSR as an expression of 'solidarity with Germany and 
Finland in the struggle against the Soviet Union' . ,8S In its declaration of 26 
June 1941 289 the Danish government welcomed the war of Germany and 
Finland against the Soviet Union as decisive for the whole of Europe. Copen- 
hagen's official announcement emphasized the 'common European interest' 
in this conflict, but maintained the country's status as a non-belligerent state. 
Nevertheless, the Germans welcomed the Danish decision to enter 'morally 
into the European front against the Soviet Union'. It was noted that, with the 
consent of the Danish government departments, Danish volunteers could be 
recruited for the Waffen-SS as well as the Finnish army. 1 ' Communist activity 
was stopped on 22 June. Finally, after repeated German requests and demands 
from the Danish National Socialists under their leader Frits Clausen, the 

M On the occupation and subsequent occupation policy in Denmark see Germany and the 
Second World War, ii. lo6ff. (Stegemann); Kirchhoff, Kamp; and esp. Thomsen, Besatzungspolitik 
(for the following ibid. 8off). 

Telegram No. 803, Minister von Renthe-Fink to foreign ministry, 22 June 1941, PA, Buro 
St.S., Danemark, vol. ii. 

588 Telegram No. 814, minister to foreign ministry, 24 June 1941, ibid. 

**> See telegram No. 817, Minister von Renthe-Fink to foreign ministry, 26 June 1 941 (also for 
the following); Thomsen, Besatzungspolitik, 81 . 

'* On the participation of Danish volunteers in the war in the east see sect.II.v.3 at n. 
120. 
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Danish Communist Party was banned by law on 22 August 1941 *» The law 
was passed unanimously in the Folketing. 

At this stage, however, Danish public opinion was largely preoccupied with 
the issue of Iceland. The island, which belonged to Denmark, was occupied by 
the Umted States on 7 July 1941 in response to the fact that British troops, who 
had landed there in May 1940, were now urgently needed in other theatres On 
17 May 1941 the Icelandic parliament decided unilaterally to dissolve the 
treaty of union with Denmark and declare Iceland a republic For Danish 
citizens and politicians the loss of constitutional sovereignty over the North 
Atlantic island was a bigger talking-point in the summer of 1941 than the 
German invasion of the Soviet Union. 

The German foreign ministry was anxious to avoid open interference in the 
domestic political and ideological affairs of Denmark. It therefore refused to 

mSn n lilegal attemptS ° f Ehe Dansk National Socialistik Arbejderparti 
(DNSAP: Danish National Socialist Workers' Party) to secure a share in 
government. Consequently, despite individual financial contributions from 
Germany, the Danish National Socialists received litde German support for 
their efforts to force greater Danish participation in the war against Bolshe- 
vism. In order to obtain voluntary co-operation and participation from the 
Danish government, and to prevent internal unrest, the Germans had ruled 
out the use of force. The unique nature of occupation rule in Denmark, 
presented as the 'showcase' of a just and restrained 'supervisory administra- 
tion by the foreign ministry, was not to be threatened. With the New Order 
in Europe in mind, the aim was to retain the legal appearance of the German 
presence in Denmark for as long as possible. At the beginning of November 
1941 the situation was summarized by the foreign ministry in a detailed 
political report for Ribbentrop on 'Denmark's attitude towards Germany' 
Grven that the Danish government and people were unsympathetic to the 
ideology of National Socialist Germany, the report emphasized the political 
achievement of ensuring that none of the countries occupied by Germany 'is 
as peaceful and offers such close and virtually trouble-free co-operation as 
Denmark .»> In its requests and demands for Danish agreement and co- 
operation the German leadership therefore concentrated on actual areas of 
practical political activity rather than on issues of the political future The 
government in Copenhagen adopted a very cautious approach to the question 
of Danish participation in the "construction of the new Europe'; ultimately this 
would involve tasks intended for the Danish people, which would have to be 

Fil tnV* f XChange ° f te ' e ? ramS bMWeen ^ Rdeh P' e "iP°«en«ary, Minister von Renthe- 

DNSApL r TT m l Viy 3nd Aug - W. PA > BOro &.S., Danemark, vol. ii. On *e 
DNSAF in general see Poulsen, Besaaehesmagien 

cZ^TS by n^i" ™" Grundhe " For Wbbentrop: Denmark's attitude towards 
Germany, 4 Nov. 194, DOFPnm, No. 447; an amended version can be found in PA™fi™ 

ut °8ff ' U C f0 " 0Wing ~ ions >- °" 'showpiece Denmark" see k££ 
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carried out 'according to Danish custom'. The attitude of the Danish people 
towards the DNSAP and its leader Clausen was overwhelmingly negative: the 
DNSAP had about 30,000 members. The Germans were aware that 'a real 
inner conversion of the Danish people . . . [could] only be expected after the 
final German victory'. 

Guided by this assessment of the political situation, in mid-November 1941 
Ribbentrop obtained Hitler's agreement to the maintenance of existing policy 
for the future development of German-Danish relations. 3 " Of decisive impor- 
tance here was the fact that 'only a small number of German military forces 
[were required] to secure calm in the country' as a result of the close co- 
operation of German and Danish governmental and administrative authorities 
in Denmark. It was also very significant that the production of Danish industry 
was being largely turned over to German armaments purposes. Such develop- 
ments could be regarded as an important Danish contribution to the war 
against the Soviet Union. Hitler therefore agreed that there should be no 
'acceleration of the tempo by means of an increased activation of the National 
Socialist movement in this country', and that the foreign ministry should 
'cautiously' maintain its previous line. 

On the issue of Danish entry into the anti-Comintern pact, however, 
such 'caution' clearly had its limits. On 20 November 1941, with renewal 
of the treaty imminent, the German minister in Denmark made a demand 
for Danish accession to the pact. The demand was rejected by the Danish 
cabinet due to 'fear of English reprisals, and of a demand for a military 
contribution in the struggle against the Soviet Union'. 2 "* The Danes offered to 
make a unilateral declaration of sympathy with the terms of the anti- 
Comintern pact, but the proposal was rejected as inadequate by the Germans. 
The government in Berlin offered reassurances of its own: joining the pact 
would not commit Denmark outside its borders, and did not imply any 
military contribution to the war in the east. However, Danish doubts and 
hesitations were not allayed. At this stage Ribbentrop intervened to put direct 
and massive pressure on the Danish government. On 23 November he issued 
an ultimatum. If Denmark was not prepared to join the anti-Comintern 
pact, the government would be 'placing itself in the Bolsheviks' camp and 
ruling itself out of European co-operation'; moreover, Germany would no 
longer feel bound by the constitutional promises of 9 April 1940 regarding the 
sovereignty of Denmark. 2 " This was nothing other than a naked threat to 
change the status of the occupation. In these circumstances the government 
and King Christian X agreed that same day to join the anti-Comintern pact. 
On the next day the Danish delegation under Foreign Minister Scavenius was 



™ 'Memorandum for the Fiihrer' from Ribbentrop, n Nov. 1941, and report from the Reich 
foreign minister's office to State Secretary von Weizsacker, 17 Nov. 1941, both in PA, Biiro St.S., 
Danemark, vol. ii. 

!M Thomson, Besaizungspolitik, 83 ff. (also for the following). 

Memorandum from von Renthe-Fink, 23 Nov. 1941, given ibid. 85. 
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was done. 3 "' He intended 'calling together' various senior economic figures 
from the states whose co-operation was being envisaged — including the spe- 
cialists at the head of Danish industry — in order to provide central information 
and tours of inspection in the east. These tours would give them an overall 
view of the great economic possibilities, and win them over for the work of 
construction in the conquered eastern territories. J" 1 

German proposals and ideas evoked a positive response from the govern- 
ment in Copenhagen. In view of the great military successes of the German 
Reich, the Danes saw the prospect of resuming their former economic inter- 
ests and connections in the Baltic territories of the new Reich Commissariat 
Ostland. By the end of October 1941 Reich Plenipotentiary von Renthe-Finfc 
was reporting that Danish economic circles and businessmen were showing a 
'growing interest' in the east. He was also able to report the imminent creation 
of a working committee of 'financially powerful*, 'substantial Danish eco- 
nomists'. This came together at the suggestion of the minister for public 
works, Gunnar Larsen, and was intended 'to operate in accordance with the 
Fiihrer's wishes in Russia'. 303 The Stauning government informed Berlin that 
it would follow Hitler's proposals 'willingly'. During the visit of Gauleiter 
Lohse to Denmark (he was also leader of the Nordic Society) Danish circles 
also expressed interest in the Reich Commissariat Ostland, of which Lohse 
had been appointed Reich commissioner. This 'area of operations' would 
accommodate Danish agricultural circles. After winning concessions in for- 
estry and agriculture and obtaining mineral rights, these men were developing 
the first plans for economic co-operation with the former Baltic States, with 
the aim of obtaining extra animal feed there. Minister Larsen confirmed 
Danish ideas for the country's participation in the economic utilization of the 
conquered eastern territories during his visit to Reich Minister Rosenberg at 
the end of October 1941. Rosenberg's ministry for the east then expanded its 
own activity. He saw this task as a new field of activity for the Nordic Society 
of which he was patron, 304 and which he hoped to use as a link between the 
various Danish and German departments. On 21 November 1941 an impor- 
tant discussion was held at the Reich ministry for economic affairs on the issue 
of participation by foreign countries in the economic exploitation of the 
eastern territories. The meeting, attended by representatives of various minis- 
tries and national authorities, concluded that Danish involvement was desir- 
able and should be encouraged. 305 There was particular interest in the work of 

»' On this issue see the description in Thomsen, Besatzungspotitik, 88 ff. (also for the following); 
also Eiehholtz, 'Expansionsrichrung Nordeuropa', 29. 
y™ Hitler, Monologe, 79 (13 Oct. 1941). 

m Telegram from Minister von Renthe-Fink to foreign ministry No. 1389, 27 Oct. 1941, and 
memorandum from von Weizsacker, St.S. No. 732, 6 Nov. 1941, about the visit of the Danish 
minister: both in PA, Biiro St.S., Danemarfc, vol. ii; similarly the foreign ministry minute 
(Minister von Grundherr) for Ribbentrop: Denmark's attitude towards Getmany, DGFP d xiii, 
No. 447. 

304 Here see Myllyniemi, Neuordnung, i&jff. (also for the following quotation). 
s°s On this subject see the references and evidence concerning Sweden in this chapter (sect. 
II. 111. 4 at n. 271) and nn. 272-7 (also for the following). 
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the Danish cement-machine industry, in structural and civil engineering, and 
in the recruitment of agricultural specialists in animal husbandry. Negotia- 
tions for commercial and economic agreements were to take place through the 
relevant government agencies. 

These earlier proposals gained a new impetus with the comments made by 
Hitler and Ribbentrop when Denmark joined the anti-Comintern pact. Under 
discussion was the co-operation of 'Germanic' experts for tasks of economic 
leadership in the east, and the founding of new factories by foreign industry. 
However, there were also plans for the settlement of the east by 'Germanic 
people', particularly Danes and Dutchmen, as Hitler had proposed in his table 
talks months before. At the beginning of December 1941 the first meeting of 
the 'working committee to promote Danish initiative in east and south-east 
Europe' took place in Copenhagen under the Danish economic director, 
Juncker. This body had been founded beforehand on a private basis, though 
with government participation.^ At this stage the material interests of those 
Danish firms which had previously been active in the east came blatantly to the 
fore. 

By mid-January 1942 the co-operation of other countries in the economic 
reconstruction of the conquered Soviet territories had not progressed beyond 
the stage of plans and preliminary discussions. According to information from 
the foreign ministry, these were currently limited "to the deployment of a 
number of specialists, in particular Dutch farmers',^' despite the fact that 
requests had been received from Sweden and the Danish 'working committee' 
for involvement in the work of economic construction in the east. Progress was 
hindered partly by the struggle for power among the German authorities (for 
example, over who should lead the negotiations— the ministry for the east, the 
Nordic Society, the Reich Commissariat Osdand, or the foreign ministry). 
However, other interests of the German participants also proved to be serious 
obstacles to the development of a large-scale planned participation of foreign 
business circles and capital in the economic exploitation of the occupied 
Soviet territories. Some preliminary activity did take place: there was a tour of 
inspection by a commission composed of representatives of the German 
ministry for the east and the ministry for economic affairs in March 1942, and 
a visit by Minister Larsen and the chairman of the Danish committee for the 
east, Juncker, to Reich Commissioner Lohse in April and May 1942.** How- 
ever, during, these tours it became clear that the German economic agencies 

See memorandum by von Weizsacker, St.S. No. 772, 19 Nov. 194:, PA, Biiro St S 
Danemark, vol. 11; also Thomsen, Besatzungspoliixk, 89. 

*" Foreign ministry circular to a number of German embassies and legations, 13 Jan. 1042, PA, 
Ha.Pol.Abt., Va Ostgebiet, Wirtschaft 6: Beteiligung des Auslandes am wirtschaftlichen Aufbau 
der besetzten Gebiete [Participation of foreign countries in the economic development of the 
occupied territoriesj. 

v Telegram No. 114 from von Renthe-Fink 10 foreign ministry, I J May 1941, and press 
communique: 'Discussions with Denmark on co-operation in the eastern territories', published in 
Volkvcher Beobachter (13 May 1942); memorandum from von Weizsacker, St.S No 323 for 
Ribbentrop, 13 May 1942: all in PA, Biiro St.S., Danemark, vol. ii. See also Eicnholtz, 
Expansionsnchtung Nordeuropa', 29; Thomsen, Besauungspotiak, 91-2. 
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and businessmen in the Ostland were not interested in an independent partici- 
pation by Denmark in the economic exploitation of the east. The Danish 
economic experts were forced to realize that, as private individuals, they 
would be given few opportunities. Subsequently, at the beginning of June 
1942, the government in Copenhagen appointed an official 'office for the east' 
within the Danish foreign ministry. Despite this official commitment by 
the government, Danish plans and ideas met with scant success, particularly 
as new financial problems had begun to hamper plans for activity in the 
east. Apart from the construction of a cement factory, Denmark did not 
participate in the exploitation of the occupied Soviet territories before early 
summer 1942. 

Schemes to involve other countries in the east had been particularly encour- 
aged by Alfred Rosenberg. He had certainly hoped to increase his own politi- 
cal power and prestige on the basis of new commercial and business ties, and 
even to establish his claims in the domain of the foreign ministry. However, in 
two discussions with Hitler in February and May 1942 Rosenberg discovered 
that the Fuhrer would allow other countries only limited tasks and rights in the 
east for as long as the war continued.' * To that extent, the failure of the 
'blitzkrieg concept' in the battle for Moscow acted as a significant brake on 
developments. Only after final victory, in the position of sole victor, was Hitler 
prepared to allocate particular tasks to the other European countries in the 
economic exploitation of the east. It is possible that, in the first half of 1942, 
the Danes were disappointed by the obvious lack of interest that had followed 
the generous offers of autumn 1 941, or at least by the delaying tactics adopted 
by German agencies in implementing them." German conduct involved the 
virtual withdrawal of the offer of equal partnership that had already been 
made. Of course, there is some doubt whether Danish willingness to co- 
operate in the east reflected genuine interest in the opportunities there. It may 
have been little more than a non-committal promise which could be made at 
little cost as a concession to meet the wishes of the occupying power. 

Danish government agencies and entrepreneurs thus attempted to gain 
acceptance as economic partners of Germany. At the same time, in another 
aspect of foreign policy, the Danish government was being confronted with the 
evidence of its status as an occupied country and of the restrictions on its 
sovereignty. A few days after Germany declared war on the United States, the 
German foreign ministry demanded that the American legation be expelled 
from Copenhagen. The precise form of this move was generously left to the 
Danes. However, the Germans made it clear that this was regarded as an 
opportunity for Denmark 'to demonstrate its support for the new Europe'.'" 

J™ See Myllyniemi, Neitordnung, 173. 
3,0 Thomsen, Besaizungpolitik, 92. 

3" See telegram No. 1549, Weizsaeker (foreign ministry) to German legation Copenhagen, 16 
Dec. 1941; No. [627, Minister von Renthe-Fink to foreign ministry, 17 Dec. 1941; No. 1561, 
Weizsaeker (foreign ministry) to German legation Copenhagen, 19 Dec. 1941; all in PA, Biiro 
St.S., Danemark, vol. ii, parts of which are published in ADAP b i, No. 21, p. 26 and n. 5. 
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Communism' j and was 'actually nothing new'. 3 ' 6 However, rumours that 
Denmark might soon be compelled to take an active part in the war against the 
Soviet Union continued to circulate. 

The Stauning government recognized that the country's forced membership 
of the anti-Comintern pact had produced 'severe stress' in domestic affairs.' 17 
This fact led the German foreign ministry to reject demands by the DNSAP 
leader Frits Clausen for the dismissal of some Danish ministers and the 
transformation of the former Stauning government to satisfy the wishes of the 
Danish National Socialists. It was thought that such an intervention would 
lead to 'serious excitement in the country', and to domestic unrest. Berlin also 
recognized that the Danish government had tried hard to satisfy German 
military, domestic, and foreign-policy demands since 9 April 1940. This was 
particularly apparent in the war against the Soviet Union, where Denmark 
had supplied large quantities of war material and essential foodstuffs to the 
German and Finnish troops in Scandinavia. 3 ' 8 

Looking back at the beginning of 1942, the German agencies were satisfied 
that 'the optimum had been obtained from Denmark' for the German war 
effort and food economy, without the need for additional military forces to be 
stationed there. 319 In foreign affairs the Danish government had 'joined the 
European front led by Germany as far as was possible under the current 
circumstances and given its tenacious efforts to stay out of the war'. On the 
other hand, in August 194 1, at a time when the Danish government wanted to 
increase the size of its army, it had refused German demands for a regular 
Danish infantry regiment to fight against the Soviet Union. The Danish 
ministry of war had preferred instead to abandon the plan to strengthen its 
armed forces. 3 ™ 

Even after the death of Premier Stauning on 3 May 1942 and the appoint- 
ment by King Christian X of a new government a few days later, the Germans 
could safely assume that Denmark would maintain continuity in policy; it 
would continue to show a loyal attitude towards the German occupying power 
and co-operate with the Third Reich. Such co-operation included, in addition 
to 'the protection of German military interests', the 'common European 
interest in the struggle against Bolshevism* and Denmark's continued adher- 
ence to the anti-Comintern pact. In response to a specific German request, 
Premier Buhl emphasized this approach in his official government procla- 

31> Telegram No. 1573, Minister von Renthe-Fink to foreign ministry, 3 Dec. 1941, PA, Biiro 
St.S., DSnemark, vol. ii. 

Thus the assessment by Renthe-Fink in telegram No. 173 to the foreign ministry, 5-6 Feb. 
1942, ADAP E I, No. 212, pp. 383 ff, (also for the following quotation). 

"* See the detailed 'Summary of the important requests in the military, foreign, and domestic 
area fulfilled by the Danish government since 9 Apr. 1040' produced by the German legation, 
diary No. 57/42 II, 11 May 1942, as copy Pol VI 61753, PA, Biiro St.S., Danemark, vol. ii; also 
Haider, Diaries, 1 140-4 (2 Aug. 1941). 

>'» Thus the report by von Renthe-Fink, 4 Jan. 1 942, ADAP e, i, No. 90, pp. 167-8 (also for the 
following quotation). 

J™ DOPP d xiii, Nos. 142, 198 (12 Aug. 1941); Thomsen, Besatzungspolitik, 53. 
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r^tld s M miniS r ti ° n C0UnCiF int ° bCing ' ^ «*■ -u.d Tot be 
regarded solely as the executive authority of the German war effort and 

German interests, neither was it an equal and legally valid partner. Even after 
Gaule.ter Terboven took office as 'Reich commissioner for the occupied 
Norw eglan terntones ., ^ councj , ^ fat P-d 

summer of 1040, in order to permit the establishment of a functioning gove^ 
ment Gauleiter Terboven entered into negotiations with Norwegian repre- 
ss of various political committees and parties. The subject of Se 
ulks was the deposition of King Haakon VII and the replacement oTZ 
govemment-,n-ex.le ,n London, which was finding it difficult to gain accept 
ance as the recognized partner of the Western powers 
However, after his meeting with Vidkun Quisling on i 7 August 1940, Hider 

WalNot aband ° nment concerning the appointment a new 

legal Norwegian government in the form of a 'National Council' He had 
agam decided to support the ferer of the Norwegian National Socialist Party 

^^^^ PA. 

235, PP. 401 ff. (also for the following quotation) 3 3 4 ' ' PP ' 374_5 > No " 
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the Nasjonal Samling, as the protagonist of National Socialist development 
and renewal in Norway. By now it was apparent that the war would last longer 
than had been anticipated. In these circumstances the anti-Bolshevik 'leader' 
of the Norwegian National Socialists had again become a useful tool of 
German policy in Scandinavia and had thus regained the favour of the 
German dictator. In part this development was a response to Reichsleiter 
Rosenberg's intervention on behalf of the Norwegian party leader, and to 
Hitler's memory of Quisling's loyalty during the occupation of Norway. How- 
ever, it was undoubtedly also connected with Hitler's recent decision to 
prepare for war against the Soviet Union. Reich Commissioner Terboven 
nevertheless rejected Quisling's request to be appointed head of a new Norwe- 
gian government of ministers chosen from his Nasjonal Samling. Terboven, 
who needed to bear in mind the opposition of the Norwegian population to 
such a solution, also wanted to retain control over decisions about the compo- 
sition of any 'National Council'. He also saw Quisling as his rival for political 
power in occupied Norway. It was Hitler who eventually decided that Quis- 
ling's supporters should be included in a new government. On 25 September 
1940, when the Norwegian Storting refused to bow to German demands, 
Reich Commissioner Terboven appointed 'provisional state councillors' to 
carry out government business. There were thirteen of them, including eight 
members of Quisling's party. The Nasjonal Samling was declared to be the 
sole party of state; the others were banned. Quisling delivered a speech 
celebrating this measure as the end of the party-political system in Norway, 
and as a 'liberation from the yoke of capitalism'. -w 

During the implementation of German occupation decrees by the 'provi- 
sional government' there were numerous conflicts with the Supreme Court 
and other Norwegian institutions and associations. Despite his personal sense 
of mission for Norway, Quisling failed to win the support of the Norwegian 
population either for himself or for a mass National Socialist party. His plans 
to regain the sovereignty and integrity of the country within the framework of 
a conditional independence from Germany were clearly unrealistic. 31 ' After 
the entry of members of the Nasjonal Samling into the 'provisional govern- 
ment', Quisling attempted to achieve a preferential position for Norway as a 
'Nordic land' within the German sphere of influence; at the very least, he was 
anxious to ensure that the country was not reduced to 'protectorate' status in 
any future New Order in Europe. Quisling aimed to achieve independence for 
a Norway led by himself within a 'Greater Germanic empire' 125 In a memo- 
randum of 25 October 1940 he advocated the creation of a 'Greater Germanic 
confederation of states' within which Norway would occupy a special position 
by virtue of its relations with the German Reich. For himself he laid claim to 

Quisling ntft Norwegen, Io8-^. 
w Hayes, 'Quislings politische Ideen', 202 ft, 205. On Quisling see also the controversial 
biography by Hewins, Quisling, 3l6ff. 

,JS From Loock, Quisling, 588 (also for the following). 
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rhe position of a 'regent' of Norway. I n this plan a German command would 

For Quisling, the opportunity to control Norwegian military forces ol aw H 

» regain Norwe ^ -to s - d d s e n 

straw : it to the outside world. In order to approach this objective he Th 
already suggested in August mo that volunteers ^tS^S^t 

5K^'^ST en l ° nteer SerVke " * e S S-Standarte 
wordiand . The response was minimal. Six months later only about 100 

^TV^T WCre SCrVing in Waffen "SS instead of dTe 000 
hop d for,- Qu.slmg's objectives could not be achieved in this way 3 

As the first Norweg.an volunteers were reporting to the WafFen-SS the 
govern^ t , l in ^ J ™*J g O V * 

mn^ eSt r 'i ment ° f ^ N0rWGgian forces ° n * e basis of 5JE£ 
nuhtary serv.ce for Norweg.ans living outside the country. The governmen7 

^ L^ T^ ^ freed0m ° f manttUVre ^foreign p S By 

^2^^^^^™°?'' "** ^ hdp ° f Bdtish rad *° br- 
easts ,t was able to prov.de effective support for the establishment of secret 

re .stance organ.zat.ons within Norway. The Nasjonal Samling's appeal fo 
volunteers to serve the occupying power was thus bound to dic ed" 
Quisling's party .n Norwegian eyes, and did much to isolate it in L couX 
The events of spnng I94I) whe „ many Norwegians welcomed the bS 
landings at Svolvaer on the Lofoten Islands and a partial state of skge had o 
be imposed ,n northern Norway, were also a defeat for the 2 of the 
N a s,ona. Saml.ng,» Most of the Norwegian population was hoST o wa d 
*e German occupying power and towards National Socialism in ~T 
whether of German or Norwegian stamps general, 
Quisling's hopes of being appointed by Hitler as head of an autonomous 
government were further disappointed in the first half of 194,. TherSf " 
war agamst the Soviet Union gave him the chance to remind HidS of h £ 1 
ole as an anti-Communist follower, and to assure him of his co-operadon n 
the new 'struggle against Bolshevism'. After 22 J une mi pwi ^olTZ 

~ s^s^^eee- see also Hewins> QuU!, "*> • w - s - 

1! " On the Norwegian voiumeers see seel. II v \ at nn 1 n ff n„ n ■ r . 
1941 s« Notdland-Echo, 2/3 (, 9 J an l94 ,™ 3 n " ' " ff " °" Qu,slln B s a P^l of .3 Jan. 
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war in the east at Hitler's side could only help him to achieve his main 
objective. For the Norwegian National Socialists, the development assisted 
their efforts to persuade the population that the Soviet Union rather than 
Britain was now the main enemy of Germany. When Reich Commissioner 
Terboven announced the establishment of a volunteer 'Norwegian Legion' on 
29 June 1 94 1, this shift in emphasis was manifest: 'From now on the question 
is no longer first and foremost: England or Germany, but it is, beyond all 
domestic variations of opinion and differences, simply, clearly, and imperi- 
ously: European Nordic culture or Asiatic Bolshevism. He emphasized that 
Norway must and would 'take part' in 'this conflict of unique historical 
significance'. However, German observers noted that the Norwegian popu- 
lation was not enthusiastic. As before, only a minority could be described as 
pro-German or pro-Nazi. Hostility towards the Nasjonal Sarhling had 
'scarcely altered'.^ 2 National Socialist propaganda about the imminent threat 
of a Soviet 'assault against the Nordic states and their culture' was not 
accepted. Much of the population wanted 'an end to the war at any price'. 

With this 'development of the foreign-policy situation', the German attack 
on the Soviet Union ensured that the war had 'entered a decisive phase' for 
Norway. It also had implications for Norwegian domestic affairs. Reich Com- 
missioner Terboven issued a new decree imposing a civil state of emergency 
over the entire country, to prevent any 'occurrences of an exceptional kind 
which touch on the public life of Norway',333 This decree gave the higher SS 
and police leader in Norway the 'extraordinary authority to depart from legal 
regulations that are in force' and to impose martial law, including the death 
penalty. In an effort to counter British radio propaganda, all radio receivers in 
much of western Norway had to be handed over to the authorities; the 
manufacture, purchase, and sale of radio equipment were forbidden. For 
the Norwegian population, the new war against the Soviet Union brought 
further restrictions to everyday life under occupation. In consequence, vir- 
tually no new groups could be persuaded to support the German war effort 
in the east. 

The German occupation authorities intended to make use of the Norwegian 
economy and industry to meet Germany's war-economy and armaments 
needs. Thus in the summer of 1940 the share capital of Norway's biggest 
industrial enterprise, the 'Norsk-Hydro-Elektrisk-Kvaelstof A/S', was in- 
creased; the aim was to allow the German company IG-Farben to increase its 
influence and to eliminate the French majority interest. A few weeks later 

53 ' Radio announcement by Terboven, 29 June 1941, published according to DNB report in 
Monatshefu flir awwanige Poliiik, 8 (1941), 3/675-6; see also PA, Euro St.S., Norwegen No. 12/65 
(also for the following quotation). 

1,1 'Report on the internal situation of Norway, as of 30 June 1941', appendix 25 to progress 
report Ic/Army Command Norway, BA-MA RW 39720 (also for the following quotation). 

3» The decree is reproduced in DNB — Uncensored press material No. 214, 2 Aug. 1941, 20- 
1, Euro St.S., Norwegen No. 12/65 ( a ' so f° r following material). 
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Reich Commissioner Terboven founded a 'working group for the develot, 
ment of electricity in Norway' in order to achieve gre^La^ Note- 
gian energy output by encouraging German capital participation. Like the 
ext ns.ve investment projects in the Norwegian aluminium industry, this 
measures should be seen in the larger context of German plans for^ 'New 
orot, , I n , n f ° rthem Eurd P e - IG-Farben, for example, produced its 'Norway 
Wre^ S P f M Cetime Planning ° n 15 September W> *~ «W ** an 
Srde of Z c "r e Tv lndUStdaI f ° r ^ ' establi ^e„t of a New 

sh p" ™ rhe r Eur °Pean economic space' under German leader- 

ship.^ with th e German mvasion of the Sovkt Unjon 

TLX p m ° re "I" 5 38 a P0WeAI rear SUpp * area for * e German 2 
in northern Russia and on the Arctic Circle. Its economic capacity was to be 
exploited to the full on behalf of the German war efforts Ear.L de.ibe aSon 
on the long-term integration of the Norwegian economy into the coming 
reorganization of the greater economic sphere' now receded into the bTk 
ground. They were superseded by demands for a direct Norwegian economic 
contention to the German war effort, particularly in view of the increased 

S2S wou,d be ~ e d in ca - ing - ^ 

deteri ° rati0 " of milita ^ situation after the battle of Moscow in 
December 1941, the ambitious investment plans for the industry and economy 
of Norway were scakd down. Norwegian industry and its workL began to be 
exited for the benefit of German armaments production. ExploLion of 
Norwegian energy sources was now an important task of German occupation 
rule under Re,ch Commissioner Terboven. However, this also led fo " 

moo°d n of he T QUiSli ^ SUpp0rt — C - fr -ted by the hostile 

mood of the Norwegian po B ulat,on, and aware of the danger to Norway's own 
economic supplies by the end of ,941, not even Quisling's men weJa wlys 
eager to meet German demands,"" y 
As the Germans grew more determined to use and operate Norwegian 
economic capacity, Norwegian industrial firms and entrepreneurs weTe also 
considered as possible participants in the economic exploitation of S occu- 

Hitr^ ° ftht S0Vi " Uni0n " AS in C3Se ° f Swed - Denmai 
Hitler s first comments on the participation of other countries and allied states 

^z^£?£^&^ 1 't^?? r"*-T order " poiicy 

'ExpansionsrichtungNordeuropa'. 'sff 94 ' J de3r ' y reco « n,zed > s « Eichhota, 
■«* Milward, Fascist Economy in Norway, 70 ff. 
Z 1" C ' 8 ' Eichholtz ' 'Expansionsrichtung Nordeuropa', 21,-t 

»* Secret reports on the internal situation of Norway, as of u Dec i<». =,nH c r, 
.94.', appendix 20 to progress report Ic/Army d N<™ y No ,Z, 1 

to progress report Ic/Army Command Norway No. j"^ bS RW*$6 " 
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in the 'new task' in the east were followed by the attempt of German economic 
agencies to develop plans for Norwegian involvement. 339 Norwegian co-oper- 
ation in the occupied Soviet territories appeared most desirable in the case of 
the metallurgical industry; a memorandum from the foreign ministry noted its 
potential use for smelting Soviet ores. However, the lack of a Norwegian 
government was a significant obstacle, since no genuine partner was available. 
The administrative executive of provisional state councillors under Reich 
Commissioner Terboven could play only a limited role as a link with Norwe- 
gian businessmen. Reich Commissioner Terboven was prematurely appointed 
representative for the exploitation of the Kola peninsula by Hitler and Goring 
on 16 July (when it had yet to be conquered), thus signalling apparent 
acceptance of the aim of Norwegian participation in the exploitation of the 
occupied Soviet territories. 34 " However, it soon became clear that this would 
also 'boost' Norwegian claims to northern Finnish territory and to the Kola 
peninsula itself, which Hitler planned to offer to the Finns. The decision was 
therefore changed. Similar reasoning underpinned the refusal of Colonel- 
General von Falkenhorst, commander-in-chief of Army Command Norway in 
northern Finland, to send the Norwegian Volunteer Legion into action in the 
region. 34 ' 

On I February 1942 Quisling's long struggle to have himself appointed 
Norwegian head of government was at last rewarded. Hitler appointed the 
ferer of the Nasjonal Samling as Norwegian 'premier'. As the ostensible 
'responsible head of government business', Quisling would take over the 
functions of the Storting and the king. Ministers were appointed to replace the 
provisional state councillors, whose role was now belatedly described as a 
'constitutional interim phase'. 341 However, Quisling was still subordinate to 
Reich Commissioner Terboven as the 'representative of the Fiihrer', and 
to his directives. His cabinet was a puppet government from the outset. 
Quisling's hopes for a separate peace treaty were also dashed. During his 'state 
visit' to Berlin on 13 February, he attempted once again to win Hitler's 
support for this political objective, but the German dictator rejected it. His 
request to set up his own Norwegian fighting forces was also refused. Hitler 
and Goebbels regarded Quisling's ideas as 'naive' and 'somewhat grotesque', 
while the Reich propaganda minister doubted that he possessed any 
statesmanlike qualities. 341 The foreign ministry also rejected the detailed 

"« Compare in detail Hitler, Monohge, 49 (27 July 1941), 64 (17-18 Sept. 1941)) 3«<J 79 ('3 Oct. 
1941); also the references and data on Sweden and Denmark in this chapter, sects. II.111.4 with nn. 
272-7 and II.in.5 with n. 305 (also for the following). 

w 'Bormann minute' on the discussion of 16 July 1941, No. 22I-L, IMT xxxviii. 90-2. 

Telegram No. 4, German legation Helsinki to foreign ministry, 19 July 1941, PA, Buro St.S., 
Norwegen No. 12/65; a ' s o Milward, Fascist Economy in Norway, 92. 

J*> See press survey 'Clarity in the relationship between Germany and Norway', Afienposten, 83/ 
56 (3 Feb. 1942), in PA, Buro St.S., Norwegen, No. 12/65. On Goebbels's ban on the use of the 
German word Fiihrer for Quisling's Norwegian title of ferer, and his intention to make 'favourable 
publicity' for Quisling in the German press see Goebbels, Diaries, 30 (3 Feb. 1942). 

MJ Goebbels, Diaries, 32 (4 Feb. 1942), 46 (13 Feb. 1942). 
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ZT^r™ QUiS ' in ! handed l ° Hkler in Ber,in > in which I" outlined 
EST? "f m '" tC PeaCC tteaty and * e '^-establishment of the 

cSSeSS Within ^ frameW ° rk ° f 3 <Greater 

confederation The foreign rmmstry was not convinced by Quisling's argu- 
ments for a Norwegian national army' and the enlargement of the NorweSn 

^tho^n T" St3te ^ rCtary V ° n WdZSScker fe,t * to wonTr 

at whom these troops would actually fire. Quisling's promise to join both the 

anti-Commtern pact and the Tripartite Pact after the conclusion of a peace 
treaty was more welcome to the Germans. For the time being, however his 
W1 shes were d.smissed as 'premature'; Hitler did not intend o co^cTude a 
peace treaty ,n the form suggested by Quisling. His appointment as p^mie 
was not accompamed by any concrete or new proposals for a Nonvegian 
contnbut,on to the war. In genera! terms, Norway was expected to bTSy 
fo active co-operation m the execution of joint tasks', including those in- 
volved ,n the 'struggle against Bolshevism'.™ The German occupation au- 
Aonties reported that the Norwegians remained 'unchanged in their rejection' 
b o^nfr a ? ^ f T'?* 1 im P roveme "ts in the interna, situation would be 
brought about mamly by German military victories in the east.-* However the 
domestic pohtical atmosphere was clearly being damaged by the Qui ling 
government's decision to take hostages and pass death Ltences under Se 

burden on Berlin s relations both with the Norwegian population and with the 
governments and peoples of Sweden and Denmark.3" 

Wt Unio n n rST r Ct ! 0n ^ n0rthem EUTOPe t0 Hitler ' S War a S ai ™ *e 
mer r,f Vn^ H , P 6 * a ' m ° St ™ ch * ll ™&* P™er in Europe in me sum- 
mer of i 94I , Huler was compelled to treat the Scandinavian states differently 
m an attempt to persuade them to fall into line or even take part on his Sfc 
Their differences remamed apparent even during the extension and renewal of 

effect gZT PaCt m J"? " N ° VCmber l ^ Which Was «* 
effective German propaganda devce proclaiming the united struggle of 

Europe against Bolshevism. Even then, the states of northern Europe ex- 
™™™» -bout the German war effort. Berlin could neither 
brush these as.de nor leave them out of account in shaping its political and 
economy re.at.ons with Finland, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. Du^ng 
these months, Huler and Ribbentrop received several European politicks 
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and statesmen at state receptions in Berlin. Yet there was no discussion of any 
concept which might have served to transform Fascist ideas on Europe and to 
act as a European counterpart to the Atlantic Charter of the Allies. 

By December 1941 it was apparent that the German Wehrmacht could not 
defeat the Soviet Union in the first assault. Berlin had misjudged the military 
potential of the Soviet Union, and the United States had entered the struggle 
against National Socialist Germany after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
and Hider's declaration of war against the Americans. In consequence, by the 
beginning of 1942 German prospects of final victory were already being viewed 
with scepticism by the countries of northern Europe. A growing political 
restraint was gradually becoming perceptible in the unoccupied states of 
Finland and Sweden, alongside a decline in willingness to collaborate among 
the Danes and Norwegians under German occupation. Furthermore, Hitler 
had no interest in finding a genuine political solution to encourage closer co- 
operation with the countries of northern Europe during the war. 



(a) Romania 



IV. The Decisions of the Tripartite 
Pact States 

JlJRGEN FdRSTER 

i. The Committed Allies 



frotTj^Zil™" aCdVe Par 7 n HitIef ' S Waf ° n * e S »™ U ™n 
Front Rn«,»S!* 7 * ' assumed n °niinal command over 'Army 

Ho'S TT a r' ^ aPP ° imed 38 IlaiS0n officer » Eleventh W 
German leaders '-inevitably led to friction during tactical crises w Jn S 

P reir G ra m „ an d ers felt ^ were «^ -*££?3 1" 

perceive German advice as instruction. The Army Mission regarded the 
German haison command' as a 'valuable means of leadership for tie 
mentation of orders given, and for objective reporting';' mey t 

mrReich^d 10 ^ themSelVCS M ofZ Gre Ger 

man Reich an d as representat.ves of the best of German soldiering'. Though 

cto^^ 

vou^nesf Ketlt 6 T* ° f T^' ° ffenSiVC had crea ^ some ner- 
vousness m the Romanian Arm y and ln me njgh command fa ^ ^ ^ 

l^^StSk'Sj^ 1 ' 21 May Genera, D^ive No. , for G™ 

■ 9^™^ He3d ° f Geman Amy Missio " - *e mi l itary p.ob,™ in Romania> „ Jan 
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because some units had sustained heavy casualties even in the first days of 
the war, during the establishment of bridgeheads across the Pruth. While 
the Romanian Third Army advanced alongside German Eleventh Army, the 
Romanian Fourth Army was forced to make the Pruth crossing atone. Even 
this limited tactical objective was undertaken against the judgement of the 
German Army Mission, which had advised against the allocation of indepen- 
dent attacking objectives to Romanian formations, and had warned that 'the 
standard of German leadership' should not be applied to them.' Major- 
General Hauffe felt that his assessment of the fighting strength of the 
Romanian Army had been confirmed when General Antonescu was forced to 
request a German corps to support Fourth Army for the recapture of 
Kishinev. The decision of Eleventh Army HQ on 22 July 1942 to ask 
Antonescu to undertake 'the seizure of Odessa' is thus all the more astonish- 
ing. 6 The Romanian Fourth Army was given this objective because of the 
operational restrictions placed on Eleventh Army by the battle of Uman, the 
underestimation of the Soviet forces' will to resist at Odessa, and Antonescu's 
declared aim of seizing the territory between the Dnestr and Bug for Romania, 
For that reason the Romanian head of state did not object to this new goal. He 
may even have thought, as the Red Army retreated, that the operation would 
be more akin to a surprise occupation than a difficult offensive operation. 
However, his optimistic belief that he could capture the naval fortress without 
German help was supported by the head of the German Army Mission. 

On 27 July 1941 Hitler used the reconquest of Bessarabia and the northern 
Bukovina as an opportunity to thank Antonescu for choosing 'to fight this 
struggle at the side of the German Reich to the bitter end'. 7 His praise for the 
achievements of the Romanian Army was combined with a highly political 
request for Antonescu 'to advance in the region south-west of the Bug and 
thus to take over security tasks in this territory also'. The Romanian head of 
state responded effusively to his ally's praise for the Romanian soldiers. 
Antonescu was aware that Romania owed the recapture of Bessarabia and the 
northern Bukovina '80 or even 90 per cent to the Fiihrer and the German 
Army'.* In his reply to Hitler he confirmed his desire to share in the campaign 
against 'Russian Bolshevism, the arch-enemy of European civilization and of 
my country ... to the final goal'.' For that reason he agreed to fulfil the tasks 
allotted to Romania. In so doing he was hoping not merely to extend Romania 
'beyond the Dnestr', but also to 'satisfy the requirements of civilization'. On 
7 August 1941 Hitler recognized Antonescu's important role in ensuring the 

5 German Wehrmacht Mission, la No. 176/41, 30 May 1941, 'Further summary assessment of 
the Rom. army (as of end of May 1941)'? ibid. v. 40. 
4 German Army Mission, la No. 32/41, ]8Jan. 1942, ibid. v. 98. See Forstmeier, Odessa, 19, 22- 

3, 35-6- 

1 OGFPo xiii, No. 159. 

1 Thus Antonescu to Minister Clodius at the beginning of Aug. 1 94 1, memorandum from 
Clodius, 16 Aug. 1941, PA, Biiro St.S., Rumanien, vol. 7. 
» Letter from Antonescu to Hitler, 30 July 1941, DGFP d xiii, No. 167. 
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Romanian contribution to the war effort by awarding him the Knight's Cross 

evl n J^ n ,K r ° SS iu and SCCOnd CIaSS -'° ° n ^ occasion Antonescu 
explained that he wanted h.s army group 'to occupy not fust Odessa but also 
Sevastopo and the Crimea, in order to gain control of the Russian air-bases'. 

^ oe ti r ■ r ° ViCt ^ f ° rCe had launched re P eaEed a «acks on 
Hoe, a, Curgiu and ConSanta in an attempt to disrupt the oil production 

which was 'vital' to the German war effort " 

Antonescu's anti-Bolshevik sentiments were not the only reason for his 

ton to order the Romanian Army to advance even beyond Bessarabia a 

decision which was controversial in Romania itself. He was also pursuing solid 

interests m the sphere of power politics. On the one hand, as mentioned 

tz% jrT to : eize ** territory east ° f Dnestr as » ^ old 

border of the former Rus S1 an republic of Moldavia. In order to gain Hitler's 
agreement to this, he was anxious to discover what territorial claim 
Germany s other mam ally, Finland, was making against the Soviet Union « 
On the other hand, the Romanian government had informed Berlin that it was 
anxious to see a 'new ordering' of the USSR; Mihai Antonescu had advocated 
an incorporation of Galicia into the Government-General and a reduction in 
the terntory of the Ukraine. Behind these schemes lay Romania's interest in 
achieving a common border with the Third Reich, and its fear of the emerg- 
ence of a greater Slavic empire', free of Bolshevism, in the norths Romanian 
w.shes ran paral el with similar German ideas, which were put into practice « 
the beginning of August.'* . 

Antonescu's decision to deploy Romanian troops over the Dnestr was 
determined by a second, even more important, motive. He was striving for a 
revision in Romania's favour of the second Vienna Award of 30 August 1940 
For that reason, in his verbal reply to Hitler's letter of 27 July Antonescu 
emphasrced that he, 'the genera.', would march to the end! witLut maLng 
conditions, because he had 'every confidence in the justice of the Fiihrer' * A 
few days later he told Minister Clodius in blunt terms that he had resolved 'to 
march against Hungary when the next opportunity offers itself'."- Given the 
German desire to guarantee the Balkan status quo until the end of the war, this 

o?Z e rlHn y T rdCd Cmpty threat " Never theless, « is symptomatic 
of the relationship between Hungary and Romania, who were allies against 

^ German legation Helsinki, telegram No. 759, ,0 A Ug . I94 ,, PA , Buro St.S., Finniand, vol. 

m s™zr£Zi*:tr ary of Sta,e wo ™ 24 ju * «** - **> 

DGFPom, No. 159 n. 3. 
» Memorandum from Clodius, 16 Aug. ,94,, PA, Biiro St.S., RumSni™, vol. 7. 
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Bolshevism but still deeply hostile to one another. According to the German- 
Italian commission of investigation, it was precisely at that time — late July and 
early August 1941 — that Hungarian units were provoking serious incidents on 
the disputed border in Transylvania.'' 

With Odessa only just surrounded on the landward side by the Romanian 
Fourth Army, and Third Army still engaged in occupying the territory be- 
tween the Dnestr and the Bug, Hitler asked Antonescu to take over security 
responsibilities in the territory between Bug and Dnieper. He even requested 
Romanian troops for the operations of Army Group South east of the 
Dnieper.' 8 

Antonescu, appointed Marshal of Romania by King Michael I on 23 August 
1941, again announced that he was 'happy to be able to contribute with 
Romanian troops to the consummation of the victory beyond the Dnieper and 
to the saving of civilization, justice, and liberty among the nations'. '» However, 
he insisted on a directive from Hitler formally transferring to Romania the 
'rights and responsibilities with regard to the administration and economic 
exploitation between the Dnestr and the Bug', as well as the tasks of security 
in the whole region between the Dnestr and the Dnieper. Convinced that the 
Red Army would soon be destroyed along the entire line, Antonescu was ready 
to accommodate German military wishes as much as possible. However, his 
prestige as head of state and commander-in-chief was threatened when the 
attack on Odessa by Fourth Army was unsuccessful. Despite the arrival of 
Romanian reinforcements, Antonescu was forced to accept German assist- 
ance. 30 Shortly before a final German-Romanian attack, the Soviet Union 
voluntarily surrendered Odessa. With the expected political repercussions, 
Romanian propaganda interpreted the evacuation as a victory. 21 However, the 
battle for this well-fortified naval base had been fought at the cost of much 
Romanian blood. Fourth Army had lost 106,561 men, a fifth of whom had 
been killed." 

After the seizure of Odessa, the Romanian Army was reorganized and new 
formations established. The two army commands (Third and Fourth) were 
withdrawn from the front. Under German command, a number of formations 
took part in the continued advance, or were employed on security tasks in the 
rear of Army Sector South or in the Reich Commissariat Ukraine. These were 
the mountain corps with three brigades, the cavalry corps with three brigades, 
and VI Army Corps with three infantry divisions and two motorized regi- 

German legation Bucharest, telegram Nos. 2457, 4 Aug. 1941, 2452, 9 Aug. 1941, ibid. 
Hungarian liaison officers with Eleventh Army refused to allow Col.-Gen. Ritter von Schobert to 
present them to the C.-in-C, Antonescu. For his part, Antonescu refused to allow Hungarian 
troops to enter the Bukovina. 

,s Letter from Hitler, 14 Aug. 1941, DGFPvs xiii, No. 204. 

" Letter from Antonescu, 17 Aug. 1941, ibid., No. 210. 

" Army Group South, war diary, 29 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/73. 

" Fdrstmeier, Odessa, 88. 

" German Army Mission, la No. 32/42, 18 Jan. 1942, 6, BA-MA RH 31-I/v. 98. 
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ments From autumn i 94I the German Army Mission was again dispatched to 
tram the home-based forces in Romania, which also formed the reservoir of 
recruits for security and operational troops. In two detailed reports on the 
deployment of the Romanian army in the middle of January 1942, Major- 
General Hauffe concluded that the Romanian formations had 'fulfilled the- 
somet.mes difficult-tasks allotted to them, though with many difficulties and 
a great deal of friction'.^ The Third Army, Hauffe stated, had received 
preferential treatment in terms of men and equipment. The level of supply had 
consistently been inadequate for the requirements of 'the troops, in themselves 
undemanding ; this fact should be seen as the reason for much 'unpermitted 
requisitioning . Hauffe stressed his belief that 'all available means' must be 
used to leave responsibility to the Romanians or to force them to assume it, 
but that they must still-skilfully and inconspicuously-be supervised' » The 
issue was first to lead, only then to manage. 

The Romanian goal of extending the state territory beyond the recapture of 
Bessarabia and the northern Bukovina was achieved on 30 August 1041 
exactly a year after the signing of the 'Vienna diktat'. In the treaty of Tiehina 
the territory between the Dnestr and the Bug (Transnistria) was relinquished 
to Romania for purposes of security, administration, and economic utili- 
^'T ' J," I Bu S- Dnie P er re gi°"= however, executive authority was di- 
aled: while Bucharest was to be responsible for security, the 'administration 
and economic utilization' of the area remained in German hands. Romanian 
control of the iron-ore deposits of Krivoy Rog and the manganese deposits of 
Nikopol, much feared by the war economy and armaments office, was thus 
averted * In addition, Germany had ensured her share of Transnistrian re~ 
sources in the interests of supplying Army Group South 

Even before this region was fully conquered, Antonescu appointed the 
umvers.ty professor Georg Alexianu as governor of the new province on 10 
August ,94,^7 In October Alexianu transferred the seat of office from Tiraspol 
to Odessa. He was assigned a senior German military administration official 
tor advice and support'. 

Romania made it clear to both Berlin and Washington that it did not regard 
the conquest of this territory as compensation for the loss of northern 
Transylvania. At the beginning of September 1941, i„ discussions with the 
13 Ibid. 

" A^™ t « y Ih ^ he3d ° f thC Ge T an A "" y MiS5ion ' 11 ' an - >942, 2, ibid. v. 04. 

A^xt, Romanian 8enerai staff > « >*• (ba-ma ^T:£zz 

ftj™ K T Fi ^ mt/S ,? b U * No " 33IO/4! ' 23 Au S- '94>. BA-MA Wi/I F 5.2748. In the middle 
of November the Bug-Dn.eper territory w as ad ded to Reich Com m i ssa ria, UkSne 

' W^I^mT^W™* ^ C — * ° QU/QU 2 B " N °- * Aug. 
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American secretary of state, the Romanian charge d'affaires used the argu- 
ment of the 'Red menace' to justify his country's participation in Hitler's war 
against the Soviet Union. Secretary Hull agreed that the spread of the Com- 
munist system was a genuine problem; his government, however, regarded 
'Hitlerism' as the greatest enemy at the current time. 38 

Antonescu's political position had become closely linked with German 
victory over the Soviet Union. His personal prestige was therefore weakened 
by the continued resistance of the Red Army, the deployment of Romanian 
troops east of the Dnestr, the high casualties sustained thereby, and the 
economic effects of the war on the population. Serious domestic political 
tensions began to re-emerge in Romania, and the smouldering conflict with 
the 'Legion of the Archangel Michael' (see sect. I.v.i at n. 5) broke out anew. 
In July 1 94 1, despite the intervention of the German minister, Antonescu had 
eight Iron Guard members shot. After declaring that every sacrifice must be 
made for the army since it was vital for the existence of the Romanian nation, 
the Marshal, in early November 1941, again resorted to a plebiscite to confirm 
his dictatorship. Germany's representatives in Romania were well aware that 
Antonescu's position was unstable. However, they regarded him as the pro- 
tagonist of German interests and sought to strengthen his position. Both the 
minister, von Killinger, and Hauffe repeatedly pressed for a halt to the uncon- 
trolled bulk buying of goods by the German armed forces, since this was 
undermining the price structure, currency, and even economy of Romania. 
Neubacher proposed that, as a 'friendly gesture' towards the Antonescu 
regime, Berlin should present Romania with 300 tractors worth RMim.; after 
all, the oil-for-weapons pact had brought Germany a profit of RM8om. 2 ' The 
minister and the head of the Army Mission warned against Germany being 
led, 'by misunderstanding our own interests, to do the work of our enemies'; 3 " 
Germany must take care to avoid becoming the cause of Romania's 'financial 
and economic collapse'.- 1 ' It was in the German interest to strengthen the 
country's potential 'in order to have a valuable ally rather than a lead weight'. 11 
When the Romanian central bank refused to make more money available to 
the Wehrmacht because German debts were undermining the currency, their 
Romanian suppliers faced bankruptcy. 33 The German leadership considered 
that a reduction in the number of German troops in Romania — in mid- 
November there were around 63,000 men, including 45,000 in the Luftwaffe — 
offered a first step towards improving the economic situation.- 14 Despite this 

18 On 4 Sept. 1941; FRUS (1941). i. 326-7. 

M German legation Bucharest, telegram No. 3152, 2 Oct. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I C 4.2a. 
30 Report by Killinger, 17 Oct. 1941, DGFP D xiii, No. 406. 

>' Comment by chief of German Army Mission, 1 1 Jan. 1941, 4, BA-MA RH 31-I/v. 94. 
v Ibid. 

» WiRuAmt, Stab, war diary, 11 Dec, 1941, BA-MA RW 19/166. 

« See memoranda on visit to Romania by OKW Chief of StafT, to Nov. t94i,and OKW/WFSt/ 
Abt. L (TV/Qu) No. 003051/41, 16 Dec. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I 345. At the end of Jan. 1942 the 
strength of the Wehrmacht in Romania was reduced to approximately 40,000 men. From the 
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development, Berlin pressed for an increase in oil production and a reduction 
'"Romanian consumption in order to satisfy the growing requirements of the 
C^°T tT '? i tSt W3S n0t incHned tC acc °n™odate these unbacked 

ZZ v Z U 10 S 6 eXtem dCemed necessary ^ me Ge ™ a " economic 
authonues Mmister Neubacher proposed the appointment of a Romanian 
general as 'oU dictator' to Supervise the centra, direction of the RomaZ 

~r n ffi stty - 35 In ±e midd,e of November -s* 1 ** war *««» y -d 

armaments office was even arguing that matters were in such an appalling state 
that one day we w.ll have to take everything into our own hands'.* O n £e 
other hand the Reich ministry for economic affairs advocated political con- 
cessions at Hungary's expense in order to persuade Antonescu to curb Roma- 
man domestic oil consumption." In a discussion with the deputy premier, 
Mihai Antonescu on ,6 November I94 i Goring exp.ained bluntly ^at, Se 
the blood of ,ts soldiers, the most valuable contribution Romania could make 

L e ?L C t 7^° n C3 T ^ ? tS petroleum ' 18 ™° u gh Hitler had vaguely prom- 
sed not to pump Romania completely dry' in the two years which was the 
longest he expected the war to last," Antonescu had only an agreement 
promising to mvolve Romania in the exploitation of the oilfields in the 
Caucasus.- But these regions had not even been conquered! Yet in 1941 

fZT!T K d ° Ubled kS 1940 ddiverieS ° f mineral oil t0 Germany 
3>055,OQ 4 t. as agamst i, 3 74,447)." Though there were repeated attacks by 
Soviet a«r force on Ploes.ti, Constant and Giurgiu untii mid-October 
I94i f these achieved 'no significant disruption or destruction of the oil pro- 
duction which is vital for the German leadership'. This fact, along with the 
^^^™r^> ~ — - * -** — ss by the 
In 1942 the German leadership was forced to demand an increased military 
ontribuuon from its ally, because of the enormous losses of men and Z 
chines sustained by the Wehrmacht in 11941, and in the light of Hitler's 
eccentric operational objectives for ,942. Hitler was insistent on continu „g 
S\ °, ^ m ^ t,on a * ainst Soviet Union which, in the view of S£ 
Wehrmacht High Command, involved 'not only the fate of Germany, but aho 

" WiRuAmt, Stab, war diary, 1 Nov. 194,, BA-MA RW 19/166. 

ibid., 17 Nov. 194!. 
" Ibid., 35 Nov. 1941. 

* Discussion between Goring and Mihai Antonescu, DGFP d xiii, No «s 
J D,sc ussl0 n between Hitler and Mihai Antonescu, 2 8 Nov. i W ', StaJ^r, i, No. 94, p. 

<° Protocol of 17 Jan. I94 j, ADAP e i, No. 144 

" Ibid., No 93: Neubacher to foreign ministry, 5 J an . i 942 . 

German Luftwaffe Mission, la No. 1841/41, 14 Dec toil BA MA RT „«c 5 i u 
report by the German consu, in P loesti> Coun^delm ^ 
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the existence or non-existence of the other European nations'.' 13 On 29 
December 1941 he therefore pressed for increased Romanian participation in 
the summer campaign of 1942.** Antonescu was convinced that victory over 
the Red Army was 'a 100 per cent certainty'," 5 and therefore agreed to a 
massive reinforcement of the Romanian formations on the eastern front. 
However, this commitment to the 'final reckoning with the Slavs'" 6 was to 
depend on the fulfilment of two basic conditions: first, that Hungary should 
also make an increased military contribution; and second, that neither Hun- 
gary nor Bulgaria would attack Romania after the war. Hitler agreed to both 
conditions. 47 Marshal Antonescu's decision was not universally welcomed in 
Romania. The chief of the general staff, General Iacobici, resigned, and the 
chairmen of the National Peasants' Party, Juliu Maniu, and the National 
Liberal Party, C. I. C. Bratianu, sent memorandums protesting against the 
obligations entered into by their head of state. They were unable to make 
Antonescu change his mind. His own calculations, and the political ambitions 
of his allies, did not allow for a Romanian return to non-belligerence. 4 * On 12 
December 1941, after the European war became a world war, Marshal 
Antonescu described his policy as follows: 'I am the ally of the Reich against 
Russia. I am neutral between Great Britain and Germany. I am for the 
Americans against the Japanese.' 49 But was there any real hope that Britain and 
the United States would understand the Romanian position? Was not all hope 
destroyed once Britain, under pressure from the Soviet Union, declared war 
on Romania on 7 December 1941, and Romania, under pressure from Ger- 
many, declared war on the United States five days later? 

(i>) Hungary 

Hungary had declared war on the Soviet Union on 27 June 194 1. The first 
hostilities consisted of an air raid against the city of Stanistav east of the 
Carpathians, which was declared to be a 'reprisal measure'. Next day, Horthy 
wrote to tell Hitler that his army would fight 'shoulder to shoulder with the 
famed and victorious German army in the crusade for the elimination of the 
Communist menace, and for the protection of our culture'. 50 On 1 July 1941 
Hitler thanked the Hungarian regent for Hungarian participation in the war 
against the Soviet Union, which had been decided 'on [Horthy's] own initia- 
tive'.' 1 The other co-belligerents had also made their decision of their own free 

*> OKW contribution to Ribbentrop's discussion with Horthy, 4 Jan. i^42,ADAPe, i, No. 92. 
" Letter to Antonescu, 29 Dec. 1 941, ibid., No. 63. Hitler had first mentioned the increased use 
of Germany's allies to Haider on 20 Dec. 1941: Haider, Diaries, 1369-70. 
<s Discussion between Goring and Antonescu, 13 Feb. t942, ADAPe i, No. 241, p. 437. 

* Ibid. 

" Discussion between Hitler and Antonescu, 1 1 Feb. 1042, ibid., Nos. 244, 245. 
48 See also Mihai Antonescu's arguments to the American minister in Bucharest on 3 Oct. 1941: 
FRUS (1941), i. 332-3- 

* Quoted in Hillgruber, Hitler, Konig Carol und Marsohall Antonescu, 144. 

" Letter of 28 June 1941, quoted in Hillgruber, 'Deutschland und Ungarn', 666. 
51 Copy for Seventeenth Army commander, BA-MA, 17. Armeej 14499/5. 
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will. Now the aim was for Hungarian forces to advance towards and beyond 
the Kolomyya-Stanislav line as soon as possible. In this way, the Soviet troops 
retreating on both sides of Lvov to the east and south-east would be prevented 
from making an orderly withdrawal. 

From i July 1941 the 'Carpathian group' under Lieutenant-General Ferenc 
Szombathelyi, the general commanding VIII Army Corps, took part in the 
campaign against the Soviet Union. It also included corps troops from the 
^Mobile Corps' under Major-General Bela von Miklos with two motorized 
infantry brigades and one cavalry brigade, one mountain brigade and one 
border-patrol brigade. The Hungarian army group had a strength of approxi- 
mately 45,000 men; it was not placed under the command of Army Group 
South. Tactical requests for the deployment of Hungarian troops, which were 
sent directly to the 'Carpathian Group', were regarded as having been ap- 
proved by Hitler. Horthy gave instructions that these requests should be 
granted 'in the interests of a united and streamlined leadership'. In the co- 
ordination of the movements of Seventeenth and Eleventh Army, the German 
leadership was anxious to avoid 'at all costs' any contact between the Romanian, 
Hungarian, and Slovak troops under the command of the two armies.* 1 What 
Martin Brozsat has called the 'inner paradox' of the 'Hitler coalition' thus 
exerted its effect on the operational leadership of Army Group South. Moreo- 
ver, the German leadership was also eager to ensure that the petroleum region 
round Drogobych was not occupied first by Hungarian troops." 

Only a few days after the appearance of the 'Carpathian Group', it was 
disbanded as a big formation. The 'mobile corps', the most modern oper- 
ational formation in the Hungarian Army (24,000 men)," was placed directly 
under the command of Army Group South from 9 July, and took part in the 
continuing advance. The two less mobile brigades initially remained in 
Gahaa. There they were assigned to security tasks and, in response to a special 
request by the Hungarians, to bringing in the harvest." After Galicia had been 
incorporated into the Government-General, the reduced 'Carpathian Group' 
was placed under the command of the commander of Rear Army Area South 
on 13 August 1 94 1, and was moved to the east. After the creation of the Reich 
Commissariat Ukraine, it was subordinated to the appropriate Wehrmacht 
commander. 

The beginning of August 1941 saw ihe revival of tensions within the 
Hungarian leadership, and between government and opposition, over Hunga- 
ry's participation in the war against the Soviet Union. The chief of the general 
staff, Colonel-Genera! Werth, was ready to offer the Germans more troops for 
offensive operations or for security tasks.'* In contrast, the chairman of the 



31 Army Group South, war diary, 30 June 19411, BA-MA RH 19 V71. 

" Seventeenth Army, la No. 092/41, 30 June 1941, appendix, BA-MA RH 22/g 

« See Toth, 'Ungams militarische Rolle', 79. 

» Foreign ministry, telegram No. 787, 4 Aug. 1941, PA, Biiro St.S., Ungam, vol. 4. 
55 Report of the German military attache in Budapest, Toussaint, 5 Aug. 1941, ibid. 
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small Farmers' Party, Endre Bajczy-Zsilinszky, wrote a letter to Premier 
Bardossy advocating an end to military co-operation with Hitler in the east," 
which he believed was based '50 per cent on the situation and 50 per cent on 
crude coercion'. Even, the crusade for Europe and civilization was no more 
than a 'cheap phrase'. Since Hitler would be unable to create a New Order in 
Europe, the Hungarians should 'extricate themselves in good time from this 
debacle, which would occur as certainly as 2 X 2 makes 4'. Every day that 
passed without the Hungarian government acting 'to strengthen inner resist- 
ance and effect our withdrawal from the Russian war' involved 'terrible 
dangers' for the Hungarian nation. No record of Bardossy's answer has 
survived. Colonel-General Werth, however, took the opposite approach. In a 
lengthy memorandum to the head of government, the chief of the general staff 
argued that the Hungarian troops on the eastern front should be strengthened 
immediately by at least four or five army corps, on a voluntary basis. Werth 
claimed that despite its traditional anti-Bolshevik stance, the government had 
provided only weak forces to join the German attack on the Soviet Union. 
Increased participation in the war should be offered to Berlin at the political 
level and linked with four demands: the recovery of Hungary's thousand-year- 
old frontiers, the resettlement of the Slav and Romanian minorities, the 
expulsion of the Jews, and participation in the exploitation of Soviet raw 
materials.* 8 Bardossy submitted Werth's memorandum to Horthy a week later 
and linked it with a vote of confidence in himself. He argued that it was better 
to wait for a request from Germany before offering any reinforcement of 
Hungarian troops on the eastern front. A contribution of the kind proposed by 
Werth would, Bardossy thought, weaken the existing political system as well as 
the army and the economy. 59 

On 6 September 1941 Horthy decided to support Bardossy in the argument 
over Hungary's attitude in the war against the Soviet Union. Werth was 
dismissed. The new chief of the general staff was the former commanding 
general of the 'Carpathian Group', Lieutenant-General Szombathelyi. Major- 
General Laszlo, chief of the operations department, remained in office. 

Szombathelyi may have been appointed because of a situation report he 
had been allowed to submit to the regent on the recommendation of Horthy's 
son. Here Szombathelyi had concluded that hopes for a rapid victory over the 
Soviet Union would be disappointed: 'The war will last for a long time, we 
must prepare for that and not for a lightning war. Great-power politics and the 
waging of war, those we must leave to the great powers, we must keep under 
cover close to the wall.' 60 
The change of military command did not bring any radical turn in 

" Aliianz Hiller-Horthy-Mussolini, No. 1 15. 

5" Quoted in Juhasz, Hungarian Foreign Policy, 199. 

» See ibid. 200, and Fenyo, Hitler, Horthy, and Hungary, 30-1. 

to Quoted in Toth, Kriegspropaganda [privately owned manuscript], 14;' also Gosztony, 
'Ungarns militarische Rolle', 2. 154. 
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Hungarian policy. A few days after his appointment, it was Szombathelyi who 
told jodl of Hungarian designs on Galician territory. Although the territory 
claimed by Budapest had already been assigned to the Government-General, 
Berlin did not reject Hungarian designs out of hand.*' Budapest advocated the 
withdrawal of the 'mobile corps' from the beginning of September. However, 
this request did not signify' any change of policy; the aim was only to replace 

* and provide for its rehabilitation in Hungary. Both 1st Armoured Group, 
then m command of the Hungarian formation, and Army Group South 
emphasized their interest in keeping the 'Mobile Corps', especially as it could 
scarcely be replaced by better forces. It had proved itself able to offer 'efficient 
assistance', and was actually in a better condition than the German mobile 
formations.* 1 

On 7 September 1941, at Hitler's invitation, Horthy travelled to 'Fiihrer 
headquarters' at Vinnits with his new chief of the general staff, Szombathelyi, 
and Premier Bardossy. During the ensuing discussions, the Hungarian leaders 
pressed strongly for the rapid withdrawal of the Mobile Corps, which had 
sustained heavy casualties. In the opinion of the German chief of the Army 
General Staff, the request concealed a 'self-centred' desire* to use this mod- 
ern and battle-hardened formation as the nucleus for the creation of an 
armoured division equipped with German war material. Hitler rejected the 
request, but promised to provide German equipment to make the corps 
capable of mobility' for further operations, and to supply the equipment for 
an armoured division.** Understandably, the Hungarian side hoped for a more 
rapid delivery of the promised equipment than was envisaged by the German 
agencies. 

The Hungarians linked a new appeal for the relief of the Mobile Corps and 
the two brigades of the 'Carpathian Group' with an offer to replace them with 
tour brigades for occupation purposes. 6 ' Berlin turned down the first part of 
the Hungarian proposal, but immediately accepted the second. At the begin- 
ning of October 1941, when the chief of the Hungarian general staff asked the 
German military attache 'what is expected of Hungary in the next year',** the 
Wehrmacht High Command passed on a request for another two security 
bngades for the rear area.*? Szombathelyi had already been assuming 'that 

*' See Juhasz, Hungarian Foreign Policy, 201 . 

* tl?J G ™ UpSouth ' diary, 3 o, 31 Aug., 1 Sept. 194,, BA-MA RH 19 I/ 7 2. 
"> Haider, Dianes, 1221 (9 Sept. 1941). 

* Memorandum from Operations Dept. of the Hungarian general staff, No. 6466/., ,4 Oct 

f f 3 ^' ? Df J ° Sef BofUS ' Hun 8 a ™ Academy of Science, for providing 

a translation of this hitherto unknown source. ' * 

CwSw » C °" Ven T n b c etw « n Co1 - (Gen. Stoff) Ernst-Anton von Krosigk [chief of 
Genera! Staff Rear Army Area South] and Army Group South, lb {Col. (Gen. Stoff) G Schalll 

* Foreign ministry, telegram No. 1 159, 24 Oct. 1041, PA, Buro St.S., Ungam, vol 5 
Foreign ministry, telegram No. 1234, 9 Nov. 1941, ibid. 
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Hungary would gradually have to fight the war with all its forces at the side of 
Germany'.* 8 At the beginning of November 1941 the Hungarian government 
agreed to provide the two brigades for security tasks, and OK.W assented to 
the Hungarian request for the relief of the Mobile Corps. Though the latter 
left Seventeenth Army's area of command on 20 November 1941, it was not 
finally moved until the end of December because of transport problems. By 
that time Hungarian casualties amounted to approximately 4,500 men in 
total. 6 * At the end of 194 1 the reinforcement of the security brigades was also 
completed (the 102nd, 105th, io8th, I2ist, and 124th, and two bicycle battal- 
ions), amalgamated under the command of the 'Hungarian Occupation 
Group' (around 38,000 men). This group was divided at the end of January 
1942, with the Dnieper as the dividing-line. Hungary had finally been permit- 
ted to withdraw the Mobile Corps, but had been forced to find replacements 
for it. In purely numerical terms, the Hungarian contribution to the war 
against the Soviet Union was only marginally smaller in the winter of 1941-2 
than in the summer of 1941, although the type of formations being deployed 
had changed. 

The war against the Red Army had aroused no enthusiasm among the 
Hungarian soldiers. On 23 August 1941 the war diary of the Mobile Corps 
noted that the men of 12th Bicycle Battalion were all wondering when they 
would be able to return home. 'In this context, the officer corps cannot find 
any tangible arguments to influence the people in the opposite direction.'? 
Though the majority of active officers and some reserve officers supported the 
war against the Soviet Union for political and even ideological reasons, an 
assessment made at the end of 194 1 argued that most conscripted soldiers and 
many of the reserve officers lacked any 'awareness that the adjacency of the 
Soviet Union [presents] an offensive threat to the country'.? 1 In contrast, the 
infantry brigades deployed for security tasks in the rear area showed few 
scruples in their actions against partisans. 71 

On 29 December 194 1 Hitler informed Horthy as well as Antonescu of his 
decision to continue the war of annihilation against the Soviet Union." He 
requested an intensified and timely participation by Hungary in a conflict 
which would decide 'the existence or non-existence of all of us'. Unlike 
Antonescu, Horthy was not deliberately flattered by a proposal to place the 
Hungarian formations under their own Army High Command. However, 

68 Foreign ministry, telegram No. 1159, 24 Oct. 1941, ibid. 

* Gosztony, 'Ungams militarische Rolle', 2. 154; Darnoy, Organisation, 68 and apps. e-x, 
MGFA M 2/1-2, by contrast gives 4,000 men. 
" Quoted in Toth, Kriegspropaganda, 13. 
t Ibid. 12. 

" For example, members of 105th Inf. Brig, shot a '90-strong Jewish gang' for supplying food 
to partisans; for the period from the beginning of Nov. 1941 to the middle of Jan. 1942, the 
division reported that approximately 1,800 partisans had been rendered 'harmless': extract from 
the operations diary (22 Dec. 1941 and 10 Jan. 1942), BA-MA RH 22/182. 

1 ADAP e i, No. 64. 
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fo^ id P K 0m J Se m , a j erial SUPPO " for 1116 «l™Pm«t of the Hungarian 
formations which would participate in the summer offensive 

The aim of the Wehrmacht High Command was 'to deploy at least half the 
Hungarian and half the Romanian army' in the east." Account was taken of 

d3r n f ° maman , hOStility ° Ver ^ C,uesdon ^ P^uading Ge™ ny' S 
allies to make increased military and economic commitments. It the begT 
n ng of January 1942 Ribbentrop travelled to Budapest. As 'tactics' for^e 
discussions with Horthy and Bardossy, the Wehrmacht High Command htd 

StS™ T'J ^ ^ depl ° ymem ° f Hun ^' s Military s"eng* n 
the app oachmg deas.ve battle in the east.- He was to indicate Sat Romania 
would hkew.se' be sending an army. Within his intimate circle, Hider^T 
mented that the Hungarians would be useful 'as padding' * 

The Hungarian political leaders promised to take part in the summer 
offensive to a much greater extent than in x 94 , Nevertheless, they renTZ 
make the Hunganan army available '100 per cent for the campaign in the east' 

Ribbentrop did manage to obtain a promise from Horthy 'that Hunga^ would 
not undertake anything against Romania'." In addition, the HunSS 

S TrCS f°M ake 20 ' 000 ' ethnic Germans ' availa * e for ^SZ 

\ T ° f Hun S arian military participation in 1942 were to be 

In his answer to Hitler in mid-January, Horthy claimed that Hungary 
was eager 'to take part in the decisive struggle with enthusiasm, not Sty 
^Ty^Z^ ^^ brotherhood-in-arms, but also out of j£ 

Z countrv H I ^ """^ C0U ' d DOt afF ° rd » 

bv Ze r y r gUCd ' llVCd ' Wkh g3teS ° PCn t0 ^ BaIkans > surrounded 

Bes£S ^ if P t h?S, t SC hatrCd " direCtCd ^ and forem0st us*. 
Besides if the Balkans were overrun by Bolshevism, only Hungary would be 

left as a 'factor of order'. Hungary could provide troops fi£ the spring offensive 

onty to the extent permitted by 'armaments, time, and the enemies surround! 



Defend M T U u e> k iS n0t SUrpri3ing ^ Keitd ' s discussions with 

P t 2 Tl 1StCr ^ ChiCf ° f GeneraI Staff Szombathelyi, from 

Wehrmacht High Command was to deploy half the Hungarian army on the 

74 Ibid., No. 14 (16 Dec. 1041) 

75 Ibid., No. 92. 

* Hitler, Monobge, 178 (4-5 Jan. 1941). 

* See Tilkovszky, 'Waffen-SS', 141-2 

U I3 °" °" "* am ™ dm — » the draft by Horthy, se c Horthy, Confix 
*° German legation Budapest, telegram No. ,00, 22 Jan. 1942, ADAPei, No. 256. 
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eastern front, they could scarcely be otherwise. Keitel's demand for the 
sending of the Mobile Corps, fifteen infantry divisions, and seven occupying 
brigades was rejected as impracticable by the Hungarian military leadership. 
The Hungarian leadership shifted its position only after the Wehrmacht High 
Command chief of staff promised extensive German material support to 
Hungarian formations in order to bring their levels up to that of German units. 
The Hungarians subsequently declared themselves willing to provide an army 
with three corps commands, nine light infantry divisions, and one armoured 
division for the 'struggle against Bolshevism'." In addition, the Hungarian 
'Occupation Group' was to be strengthened to seven brigades. Hungary was 
thus making a good third of its land forces available for the campaign in the 
east. 

An important motive for the Hungarian promise to provide an entire army 
for the war against the Soviet Union was the fear 'that if Hungary stood aside 
in the campaign in 1942, this would cause Germany to give complete support 
to Romania in the clash over Transylvania' , S! After all, Antonescu had de- 
clared his willingness to send two armies to the eastern front. But there were 
also domestic political reasons for the Hungarian decision. Horthy and 
Bardossy hoped that this increased military contribution would appease the 
right-wing opposition under Imredy and the Fascist 'Iron Cross' movement 
under Szalasi, which was advocating the absolute co-ordination of Hungarian 
with German interests in the struggle against Bolshevism. 

(c) Slovakia 

Unlike Hungary, Slovakia had announced its readiness for military co-oper- 
ation with Germany on 22 June 1941, and had broken off diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union. In fact, on mobilization the Slovak military leadership 
went further than had been proposed by the German Army Mission under 
Infantry General Otto. According to the old mobilization plan, based on 
Czech foundations, around 90,000 men were called up by the beginning of 
July. This was many more than were needed to bring the peacetime army from 
two divisions including army troops (around 28,000 men) to war strength. In 
the view of the Army Mission, this excessive zeal was due to an 'inappropriate 
craving for prestige and an overestimation of strength'. s 3 Continuing tension 
with Hungary had also played a part. Slovakia provided an army group under 
the command of General Catlos for deployment on the eastern front. This 
consisted of two infantry divisions, an advance party, and army troops (around 
41,000 men). The advance party, an almost fully motorized formation, con- 

Sl Report of the conduct of Hungarian Second Army in the war against Bolshevism, 5 May 
1943, signed Szombathelyi, in Darnoy Organisation, annexe D/rv-c, MGFA M 2/1-2, and 
GenStdH/Org.Abt., war diary, 21-5 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/v. 821. See Gosztony, 'Ungarns 
militarische Rolle', 1. 154, referring, in contrast to Szombathelyi's report, to oral agreements only. 
Hillgruber, 'Einbau', 671. 

■> German Army Mission Slovakia, la No. 244/41, 10 Oct. 1941, BA-MA Wi/1 F 3.130. 
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tained two anti-tank companies, two self-propelled anti-tank gun companies, 
an artillery battery, an infantry battalion, and a bicycle squadron It was 
composed predominantly of regular soldiers. General Otto had advised the 
establishment of this mobile formation for political reasons, since he wanted to 
give the Slovaks the opportunity to fight in the front line. It was placed under 
the command of Colonel Pilfousek, and had a strength of around 4,800 men. 
The advance party was ready for action by 24 June 1941, and took part in the 
advance of Seventeenth Army. However, Army Group South warned Seven- 
teenth Army not to expose [the Slovak unit] to individual beatings' * The 
remainder of the Army Group under General Catlos was also placed under the 
command of Seventeenth Army on 1 July i 94I . This Slovak formation con- 
sisted of some 36,000 men, 60 per cent of whom were inadequately trained and 
poorly equipped reservists, and was assigned by Seventeenth Army to covering 
and security tasks. In the judgement of the Army Mission, the structure of the 
Army Group had to be consolidated before it could be brought into action, 
perhaps behind the right flank of Seventeenth Army. Ten days later the Army 
Group was placed under the commander of the Rear Army Area South 
General von Roques ensured that it was given only security tasks 'capable of 
being fulfilled , such as military security and pacification of the oilfield area 
round Drogobych. At the same time, he gave it the opportunity for further 
training.* The military value of the Army Group had now fallen below that of 
the peacetime army. In the view of the Army Mission and the German military 
attache, it was not 'fully fit for duty', and would even be 'a danger' in the event 
of deployment at the front line." Nevertheless, General Catlos urged that his 
two infantry divisions should be moved to the front as soon as possible » In 
contrast, the Slovak government argued that the burdens imposed by the war 
should be kept to a minimum. At the beginning of July i 94I they obtained 
leave for 15,000 agricultural workers from the replacement formations so that 
die harvest could be brought in » Moreover, it soon became clear that the 
Slovak army group, apart from the 'Mobile Brigade Pilfousek', was not capa- 
ble of carrying out the tasks assigned to it. At the end of July 1941 the Slovak 
government also realized that deployment in self-contained formations was 
not feasible because of the inadequate levels of Slovak training and equipment 
To give the Slovaks the opportunity to improve their fighting skills, and to 
relieve the strains on the Slovak economy, the army group was reorganized.** 

12^9, i 73 ff. The Slovak air force provided an air regiment and five ami-aircraft units for the 
ea ern front. See the report by the German Luftwaffe Mission, 30 Oct. , WI TbTd RW V v 44, 

- Commander Rear Army Area South, war diary, n July ,94, (BA-MA RH i7m 
rnander Rear Army Area ,03, Abt. la No. 964/4., , , J Ul y ,94" Sbvak army fcr« (i^rS?// 

* Intelligence office in Military District VII, No. 10491/41, 9 July 1941, ibid Wi/I F , idi 
£ German egation Bratislava, military attache, No. 322/4/, ,0 July ,94, ibid 3 43- 

Z * Iegat '° n Bratislava > ™H«»y attache, No. 3 "5/4", 9 July loli, bid 

RH 3-IV/v. ,5); Haider, D tanes> ,o 7 8 C27 July 1<)4I ); German Army Mission Slovakia, AbTz 
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The majority of reservists were released; a mobile division was created from 
the regular troops, with the brigade under Colonel Pilfousek at its heart; the 
remainder of the regular soldiers were amalgamated into a security division. 
The strength of the Slpvak armed forces was fixed at around 32,000 men. 
General Catlos transferred command of the Slovak troops on the eastern front 
to Colonel Pulanich. Colonel Turanec took over the Mobile Division (8,500 
men), and Colonel Malar was appointed commander of the security division 
(8,000 men). In addition, the Slovak air force deployed two reconnaissance 
Staffeln, two fighter Staffeln, and flak units — 1,500 men in all. 

At Lipovets, near Vinnitsa, the Mobile Division was involved in clashes 
with Soviet units for the first time while participating in the advance of the 
German XXXXIX Army Corps on 22 June 1941. It was unable to achieve the 
objectives assigned by the corps command, which the German liaison officers 
had also regarded as too difficult. The Germans described the conduct of the 
artillery detachment and the anti-tank company as good. However, the infan- 
try officers were regarded as 'impossible'; they had such a 'bad spirit' that they 
had no influence over their troops.'" The German liaison officer was highly 
critical of the inappropriate use of the term 'mobile brigade' and of the 
'completely impossible' working methods of the Slovak staff. He also ex- 
pressed profound gratitude that he had not been wounded, since the medical 
facilities dated back to the era of the empress Maria Theresa." By the middle 
of August Slovak casualties numbered 320 men, a third of whom had been 
killed. 

In a report of early October 1941, the German Army Mission in Slovakia 
concluded that the Mobile Division was not equal to a German division 
despite the training it had been given. Instead it was suitable 'for military 
objectives of a not too difficult character'. This was also revealed by its 
deployment at Kiev. General Otto praised the 'willing acceptance' of German 
proposals by the Slovak officers and NCOs." The German leadership also 
gave a positive assessment of the security division. The tasks laid down had 
been carried out willingly and with care. In general the 'human material' was 
good. 'The young unit is particularly suitable for patrol duty and for action 
against partisans.' 93 The Slovak soldiers had generally behaved bravely, though 

No. 66/41, 5 Aug. 194! (BA-MA Wi/I F 3.130); commander Rear Army Area South, la, report of 
12 Aug. 1941 (BA-MA RH 22/6); OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/Abt. Heeresversorgung/Qu i/I No. V 
20171/41, 6 Sept. 1941 (BA-MA RH 22/7). This reorganization is wrongly interpreted by Dress, 
Sbwakei, 334, as evidence that the Slovak government had been forced to withdraw 35,623 men 
because of opposition, passive resistance, and unreliability. The German military sources present 
a completely different picture, though they too state that there was no enthusiasm for the war in 
Slovakia. 

50 See the reports and situation reports of Maj. von Lengerke and Lt.-Col. Schwarzhaupt, 24, 
25, 27 July 1941, BA-MA RH 3t-IV/v. 15. 
»' Report of Lengerke, 2 Aug. 1941, ibid. 

" German Army Mission Slovakia, la No. 244/41, 10 Oct. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 3.130, and 
signal from First Armoured Army, 22 Oct. 1941, ibid. RH 19 1/75. 
" Wehrmacht Commander Ukraine, Abt. la No. 570/41, 26 Oct. 1941, ibid. RH 19 I/75. 
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the mass of the officer corps could be given 'no good report' .* General Otto 
expected the older officers' spirit to be stiffened by action and by German 
example ,n the field. The Germans had long ceased to worry about possible 
Slovak unwillingness to fight Soviet soldiers on grounds of ethnic solidarity 
At the beginning of 1942 the Siovak government requested the withdrawal 
ot the two Slovak divisions from the eastern front. The Wehrmacht High 
Command refused, but yielded to pressure from Bratislava for the units to be 
better equipped, as Hitler had promised at the end of November" On the 
invitation of the Slovak premier Tuka, the Wehrmacht High Command chief 
ot staff discussed this matter personally with the Slovak political and military 
leadership President Tiso made it clear that, 'after the disposal of the 
Bolsheviks , the Slovak army would have to be equipped with modern, i e 
German material, because Slovakia had no 'friends, but [only] neighbour^ 
who could not be trusted. Field Marshal Keitel renewed Germany's full 
guarantee of the Slovak frontiers against Hungarian demands. In response, 
Premier Tuka observed that Slovakia Valued the protection promised by 
Germany but the protection [should] not be that of the sheepdog for a flock 
of sheep * In view of the German defeats in the east and Berlin's desire to 
leave both Slovak divisions in the area of operations, the Slovak leadership was 
able to demonstrate a degree of self-confidence. In the spring of 1942, on its 
own initiative, ,t offered to establish another regiment in order to reorganize 
the Slovak security division into a combat unit. Its massive need for security 
forces persuaded the Army High Command to accept this 'assistance'. 

(d) Italy 

Italy and Japan, Hitler's actual partners in the Tripartite Pact, were officially 
informed of his decision to attack the Soviet Union only on 22 June I94 i The 
global poliftcal triangle of Berlin, Tokyo, and Rome was again revealed to be 

^.r^ f 7v. CtriC u deSign ' dCSpite the faCE that the stru gg» e against 
Bolshevism had been the ongma! raison d'etre of the pact.* In the war against 

the Soviet Union, consequently, a shift in alliances took place. Though Hitler 
thought he could do without Italy and Japan, Romania and Finland became 
welcome comrades-in-arms. 

Hitler told Mussolini about the "hardest decision' of his life only at the 
last moment, hoping to present him with a /ait accompli. Although this con- 
duct contradicted both the letter and the spirit of the Tact of Steel' of May 

attache on the visit by Tiso, Tuka, and Catlos to Hitler, Ribbemrop, Keitel, Brauchitsch and 
^^r<^£&«^ - ^ 

Pel. ^SJ^sSSt'S ? Jan " ' 942; k8ati0n B * N °- ■* ' 

jlJtSi^ discussion on 23 Feb. ,942 (PA E 362867-70). I am gratefu. to Dr Colony, 
Berne, for his kindness in providing a photocopy. ™«j«y, 
" See Hillgruber, 'Hitler-Koalition', 474-5. 
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^939^ Italy was far from surprised by the German attack on the Soviet Union. 
Since the beginning of 194 1, Hitler and Ribbentrop had frequently referred to 
the deterioration in German-Soviet relations; moreover, the Italian military 
attaches in Berlin, Moscow, and Bucharest had reported the military build-up 
by both sides. Mussolini had concluded that he must prepare for active Italian 
participation in a German-Soviet conflict, which now appeared inevitable. 99 
On 30 May 1941 he instructed the chief of the Italian general staff, General 
Ugo Cavallero, to set up a special army corps in the Lubljana-Zagreb re- 
gion.™ Mussolini justified his decision on the grounds that he was calculating 
on the possibility of a conflict between Germany and the Soviet Union, and 
that Italy could not stand aside in this case 'because it would be a matter of the 
struggle against Communism'. On 3 January 1940, influenced by German 
policy during the Soviet-Finnish War, Mussolini had already told Hitler that 
the struggle against Bolshevism must be given priority over the war against the 
Western democracies. 11 " In his discussion with Hitler on 2 June 1 941 he urged 
a 'final solution of the Russian question'. 102 When Hitler ruled out the possi- 
bility of a military alliance with the Soviet Union, and explained that the 
outbreak of war was only a question of time, Mussolini pushed ahead with 
preparations for Italian involvement in the war. It appears that after a dis- 
cussion with Cavallero on 15 June 1 941, he instructed his military attache in 
Berlin, Efisio Marras, to offer the Wehrmacht High Command an army corps 
for action on the eastern front. By 19 June 1941 it was clear that the 'Corpo 
d'Armata Autotrasportabile' under General Francesco Zingales would consist 
of two motorized infantry divisions and one mobile division, with corps troops 
and air-force formations." 13 Hitler accepted the Italian offer of military assist- 
ance for the campaign in the east 'with a heart filled with gratitude' on 21 June 
1 94 1. However, he also informed Mussolini that there was no need for the 
immediate dispatch of an army corps. 104 He emphasized instead, 'in a burst of 
malice and realism',"'' that the best help that Italy could provide for the 
common war effort lay in reinforcing the Italian army in North Africa and 
intensifying the air and submarine war in the Mediterranean. State Secretary 
von Weizsacker regarded the plan to send an Italian contingent to the eastern 
front as an 'acte de presence', 106 the Romanian general staff as a 'symbol, 
nothing more'.'"? In contrast, in his reply on 23 June 1941 Mussolini offered 
thanks for the acceptance of Italy's offer and stressed the ideological dimen- 

* DGFP D xii, No. 660; Haider, Diaries, 975-6 {25 June 1941). 
" he operazfoni al frome russo, Nos. 1-3. 

"» Cavallero, Comando Supremo, entry of 30 May 1941; DGFP d xii, 924, editors' note. 
">< DGFP d viii, No. 504. 
™ Ibid, vii, No. 584. 

See he operazioni al frome russo, 7 1 ff. 
■<x DGFP o xii, No. 660. 
"» Collotti, 'L'alleanza italo-tedesca', 24. 
"* Weizsacker-Papiere, 261 (23 June 1941). 

Memorandum of Legation Councillor Hans Kramarz, Pol I M No. 48/g, 3 July 1941, PA, 
Biiro St.S., Rumanien, vol. 7. 
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sion to his decision. Italy could not stand aside in such a war. The German 
attack on the Soviet Union had met with 'enthusiastic approval . . . espeSy 

Zr n a t? r * ° f ^ ^ Italia " P^"» instruct to 

portray Itahan palpation as an 'anti-Bolshevik crusade', with emphasis laid 
oj . European solidarity in the struggle against Communism.- aZ X 

vZt IZTrU w ^ WantCd t0 be inV ° lved ' m defeat ° f *e Soviet 
nZr'Z ta i 3n 3imS ' ay in ^ Mediterranean and the Balkans 

* than ,n the easLFurthermore, he regarded Britain as the main enemy 

vSo* ■ o eStmCtl ° n ° f BmiSh POS " i0ns in * e Mediterranean as the key to Ax£ 

letS of IT 1941 Hitkr t i ank£d MuSSOHni f ° r his offer - Echoin g Mussolini's 
<B^lZ 1 ^ daimed that thdr march together against the 

Bolshevik world enemy' would be 'a symbol of the war of liberation' being 

rTveld'onr '"' ^ b °. mbaStic Profession « f a ™ua, anti-Bolshevism omy 
revealed once again its 'opportunistic usefulness'.- On the one hand it 
accommodated Mussolini's craving for prestige and also disguised the fac 
« ^0 K Tu aUy 35 ° f VCry Htde Value since the ™^ military 

not to lag behind Germany's other allies or to lose the claim to a say in the 

stvaSa " ° PC - <We . Cann0t aH ° W ° UrSdVeS 10 be P Ut in * e 

Slovakia we owe it to our German ally.-; For that reason, on 14 July 1041 he 

addit.on, the use of anti-Bolshev.k terminology, particularly by the Italian 
government, was designed to gain the mora! support of the Pope. "< However" 
Mussolini's calculations proved to be based on iUusion. Hitler had aheady 
^ t d TM g,n i r 3b0Ut ItaIy ' 8 f0le in ** Eur °P e the future Z 

SSf I ST ^ rCgard f ° r It3iy ° nCC ^ Sovie£ Uni ° n «• defeated.- 
^ J' H i t,Cr eve » «garded the imminent appearance of Italian troops on 

vtc d him tSr m,StmSI - EXPefienCe ° f War in ** *« had'con- 
vmced h.m that they were no more than 'Harvest hands', who 'must in no case 

be allowed in the Crimea',- which was to be incorporated into me^ernian 
ml baZI " 3 7; tdegram No ' 15004 fr( ™ G ™ ™*«y in Rome, 23 j™ 

Funke, 'Deutsch-italienische Beziehungen', 844 

M;L 0p ;s m ~7 dum from Musso,ini for comando su ™> 2t ** - 

"« See Collotti, 'L'alleanza italo-tedesca', 24 
"* Haider, Owhej, 971 (24 J une , g4 ,). 
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empire. The Eleventh Army was instructed to deploy the Italian corps on its 
left flank rather than near the Black Sea." 7 

On 9 July 1941 the Italian formation was renamed the 'Corpo di Spedizione 
Italiano in Russia' (C$IR: Italian Expeditionary Corps in Russia). A few days 
later, Corps General Giovanni Messe took command in place of Zingales, who 
had fallen ill." 8 The Italian leaders considered it essential that the army corps 
should be well equipped in both men and material, not only on grounds of 
operational effectiveness, but also to enable it to stand comparison with the 
other non-German formations. The transporting of the CSIR from Italy to 
Romania took almost a month. At the end of August 194 1 the Expeditionary 
Corps was placed under the command of Army Group South. The corps 
consisted of 2 infantry divisions (Pasubio, Torino), each with 2 infantry and 1 
artillery regiment, and the 3rd Mobile Division (PAD A). This latter contained 
1 Bersaglieri regiment, 2 cavalry regiments, 1 artillery regiment, and 1 ar- 
moured batallion with 40 light tanks. Directly attached to the corps, alongside 
the usual corps troops, were big engineer and supply units, 1 reconnaissance 
and 1 fighter group of the air force (83 aircraft), 3 battalions of the Fascist 
militia ('Blackshirts'), and 12 detachments of Carabinieri. In total, the CSIR 
numbered 62,000 men. Since the expeditionary corps had only enough ve- 
hicles to transport one division, and only the three Bersaglieri battalions were 
motorized, the formation was unsuitable for rapid and wide-ranging oper- 
ations. In mid-September 1941 the Italian ambassador in Berlin, Dino Alfieri, 
contacted Ribbentrop as a 'private person' to make an 'absolutely confidential 
and strictly personal' suggestion that Mussolini be awarded the Knight's 
Cross."' 

On several occasions Mussolini informed the German leadership that he 
was ready to strengthen the CSIR by at least one army corps. Under the slogan 
'Fewer workers, more soldiers' he wanted to increase Italian participation in 
the German military operations against the Soviet Union." Although Hitler 
informed the Italian head of government at the end of October 1941 that he 
regarded the campaign in the east as 'in the main brought to a decisive 
conclusion', 111 Mussolini intensified his efforts. The time for 'partial, semi- 
symbolical participation' was over. 1 " Italy had the duty and the right to 
increase its operational efforts during 1942. Mussolini saw this offer as the best 
way to combat speculation about possible Italian willingness to conclude a 

" 7 Army Group South, war diary, 12 July 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/71. At the end of June 1941 
Eleventh Army was instructed to insert the Italian formations between the Hungarian and 
Romanian troops. 

" s Le operaxioni al fronte russo, 71 ff.; Cruccu, 'Operazioni italiane in Russia'. 

"' DGFPd xiii, No. 308 (12 Sept. 1941). Alfieri referred specifically to the awards to Antonescu 
(8 Aug. 1 941) and Horthy. The latter, however, was not honoured until 10 Sept. 1941. Alfieri was 
confusing him with Mannerheim, who received the Knight's Cross on 18 Aug. 

1,0 DGFPd xiii, No. 424. 

111 Letter from Hilter, 29 Oct. 1941, ibid., No. 433. 

" ! Letter from Mussolini, 6 Nov. 1941 (ibid., No. 454), and discussion between Ribbentrop 
and Ciano, 25 Nov. 1941 (ibid., No. 501). 
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separate peace with the Soviet Union. The idea of reinforcing the CSIR to 
compensate for the transfer of German forces to Sicily may also have played 
a part. The commanding general of the CSIR, General Messe, was not alone 
in his opposition to the sending of further troops to the eastern front. At the 
end of November 194 1 Hitler told Ciano, the Italian foreign minister, that 
Italy should concentrate on holding North Africa.' ^ However, he thought that 
Italy might make a 'useful contribution' to the coming summer offensive by 
providing 'Alpine troops' for the conquest of the Caucasus and further ad- 
vance into the Middle East. Mussolini received this request 'with pleasure', 
and was eager to send an army corps of Alpini and mountain troops. 11 ' At the 
end of 1941, however, the German leadership changed its policy towards Italy. 
In view of the enormous losses suffered by the German army, the value of 
the Italian formations increased. In a personal letter to Mussolini on 29 
November, Hitler justified the need for increased and timely participation by 
Italy in the summer offensive of 1942. ' 2 ; He accommodated Mussolini's crav- 
ing for prestige by suggesting the subordination of all Italian troops under one 
Italian Army Command. In negotiations between the Comando Supremo and 
the Wehrmacht High Command it was decided that the expeditionary corps 
should be reinforced by a corps command with three infantry divisions and a 
corps command with three Alpini divisions.' 2 * The CSIR had lost approxi- 
mately 8,700 men by the end of 1941, roughly one in twelve of whom had been 
killed. 117 



2. The Reluctant Allies 

(a) Bulgaria 

Among the European states allied with Germany, Bulgaria occupied a special 
position. 11 " Even after 22 June 1941, Sofia maintained diplomatic relations 
with Moscow and acted as representative of German, Hungarian, and Roma- 
nian interests there. At the end of July 1941 the German foreign ministry 
requested that Bulgarian-Soviet relations be broken off, but hoped that this 
step could be linked with the fall of Leningrad and Moscow.' ! ? The problem 
dragged on until the summer of 1944: Moscow refused to accept Bulgaria's 
declaration of neutrality on 23 August 1944 and declared war on Bulgaria on 
5 September. 

Bulgarian sympathy for Russia had deep roots, dating back to 1878. Hitler's 

"» Discussion between Hitler and Ciano, 29 Nov. 1941, Staaismanner, i, No. 97, p. 678. 

Report of German military attache in Rome, No. 1501 14/41, 1 Dec. 1041, BA-MA H 27/41 
'■s ADAP e i, No. 62. . =" 

"* See Forster, Stalingrad, 14, Le eperazicmi al fronte russo, l86ff. 

'" German Liaison Command to Italian Expeditionary Corps No. 594/41, 9 June 1942, BA-MA 
RH 3 1 -DC/22. See also Le operazioni al fronte russa, 487. 

"" See Miller, Bulgaria; Hoppe, 'Balkanstaaten', and id., Bulgarien. 
Hoppe, Bulgarien, 129. 
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war against the Soviet Union was therefore unpopular among the Bulgarian 
population. The authoritarian regime of Emperor Boris III did not offer troops 
for the eastern front, and volunteers failed to come forward. In fact, the 
German leadership itself opposed the involvement of Bulgarian troops in 
Operation Barbarossa for two reasons. First, the Germans hoped that the 
Bulgarian army would secure the south-eastern flank of Europe against Tur- 
key, thereby providing relief for the German war effort by taking over police 
functions in the Balkans. Second, Hitler and the Wehrmacht High Command 
feared that any operations by Bulgarian troops on the eastern front might lead 
to 'fraternization between Bolshevik and Slav'. 1 Only in mid-December 1942, 
under the impact of the unexpected successes of the Red Army, did the foreign 
ministry discuss the creation of a Bulgarian legion within the Waffen-SS. The 
German minister opposed this plan, since the volunteers would be drawn from 
opposition circles and this would inevitably arouse distrust of German inten- 
tions within the Bulgarian government.' >' In mid-July 1941, however, the 
Bulgarian minister of war, Teodori Daskalov, agreed with Field Marshal 
Keitel that the Bulgarian army should be expanded to enable it to deal with its 
functions in the Balkans. 132 Bulgaria's involvement in the German-Soviet war 
was limited to providing a complete military hospital and 2,000 beds for 
the recuperation of German soldiers in Bulgarian health resorts. Not even 
Soviet air raids on several Bulgarian cities on 23 July and 1 1 August 1941, and 
open Soviet support of the partisans in Bulgaria, could persuade the govern- 
ment in Sofia to change its attitude. For tactical reasons, the pro-German 
premier, Bogdan Filov, wanted the Soviet Union to be the one to break off 
diplomatic relations. 113 Under German pressure, however, Bulgaria joined 
the anti-Comintern pact on 25 November 1941. Hitler took this opportunity 
to inform the Bulgarian king that nobody could change the course of the war, 
'neither England nor America, nor any other coalition'. 114 Sofia declared war 
on these two states on 13 December 1941. In March 1942 Boris III opposed 
a new request from Hitler for the severing of diplomatic relations with 
Moscow, '-w 

The Bulgarian king sought to maintain a degree of national sovereignty by 
making domestic political concessions to National Socialist Germany 'so as 
not to lag behind Romania in proclaiming loyalty to Hitler'. 1 ' 6 The passing of 
the first anti-Jewish laws in. January 1941 was followed by the introduction of 
further professional restrictions for Bulgarian Jews in October. '■" Yet though 

'■ M Ambassador Ritier's enquiry to Ribbentrop, 11 Feb. 1942, ADAP e i, No, 229. 

Foreign ministry, telegram No. 2181, 14 Dec. 1942, DGFPe iv, No. 286 and n. i. 
1,1 See Hoppe, Bulgarien, 133-4. 

Ibid. 129. 

'» Discussion between Hitler and Popov (Bulgarian foreign minister), 27 Nov. 1941, 
Staaamanner, i, No. 90. 

■» Memorandum from Under-Secretary of State Woermann on Bulgaria, Pol IV r2<j2g, 29 
Mar. 1942, ADAP E ii, No. 77. 

, ' 6 Kazasov, Burnt godini, 660, quoted in Hoppe, Bulgarien, 92. 
Hoppe, Bulgarien, 138 AT. 
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^ITnttd f JCWiSh righ l S W3S accderated ^ the 'Wannsee conference', 
w,despre a d pro ests among the population ensured that less severe supple- 
mentary regulauons were introduced. In trade affairs too, Bulgaria Is ready 

RMi^KA'h ° erman f wishcs - ^ German credit balance of 

RMi 7 m. at the begmmng of 1941 had become a German debt of RMro 5 m by 
31 December.-* In order to reduce the ilabour shortage in the German la- 
ments mdustry, the Bulgarian government had supplied 12,500 Buta 
workers by the end of ,041, a move which also servS to reduce uneX- 
ment n Bulgana. After 22 June , 94I the government in Sofia made effomfo 

STcSz ZT hes ab r; its misguided to,erance ^ co mm I 

R.Z " made f ° r SOme years > but had b «« encouraged by 

f 9 3 7 ^Tr 1 " P r° HCy SinCC C -""— Soviet agreement of summer 
1939. A total of 3) ooo Communis were interned, and a screening process 
weeded out others from the reservists who had been ca.Ied up" b„ 22 
November t 94 i Bulgaria also agreed to align her propaganda and base ft on 

l^^SEZ^*** 10 C ° UmeraCt * e £ ™» ° f 
With Turkey remaining neutral despite German pressure and Turkish en- 
thusiasm for German successes against the Red Army, Bulgaria remained 
Germany's only ally in the Balkans. remained 

(b) Japan 

Outside Europe the Third Reich had one more ally, Japan. Tokyo was offi 
cially informed of the German attack on the Soviet Union oST^jS 
94I-- Some weeks before, however, Hitler and Ribbentrop had disclosed to 
*e Japanese ambassador in Berlin, General Hiroshi Oshima, that a German- 
Soviet war could be expected in the near future. They had left the Japan^el 
decide whether to join Germany, but had made it clear that mey hoped fS ^ 
co-operanon of the Japanese army to bring about the defeat of tne Sovie 

4 J une '?4i, Oshima had emphasized German strategic calculations- it was 
believed 'that an overwhelming German victory over L Soviet Union rnjh 

nert^T t0 aband ° n ^ idCa ° f eme]ing the war in fe ™ur of Britain^ 
persuade u to restnct Kself to the American continent.- The Germans were 
tfrus claiming that a German-Soviet war would provide Japan with S fre 

™ E ° 3 ? ieVe ^ aimS " S0Ut] " EaSt A8ia - ^ "-come hid Sen 

r, r u egy Within thC Japanese kadershi P- % » June i 94I 
this, however, had not been completed. 

Hitier had hoped for German-Japanese military co-operation since the 

,J " Ibid. 131 ff. 

OGFP d xiii, No. 490. 
"° Ibid., N. 1058. 

- Hillgruber, 'Japan', 329 ff. On Hitter's expectations see KTB OKWl 258 ( 9 Jan. I94t ). 
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beginning of 1941. His aim was to persuade Japan to seek expansion towards 
the south at the earliest possible moment: 

The earlier Japan attacks, the easier will be the military conditions it will find. It must 
get possession of Singapore and all the raw-material territories it requires to continue 
the war, especially if America intervenes. The longer Japan delays, the stronger 
America will become and the weaker Japan's position will be . . . All those military 
operations which Germany wants to see in the interests of its struggle against Britain, 
and perhaps against America, should be defined."' 

The Germans wanted a Japanese drive for expansion which would threaten 
the United States from the Pacific flank, thereby preventing American inter- 
vention in the European war by creating the spectre of a potential war in two 
oceans. It was hoped that the Japanese task would be made easier by the 
German offer of a dual guarantee against the Soviet Union and the United 
States. On 4 April Hitler had spoken to Matsuoka, the Japanese foreign 
minister: 'If Japan is drawn into a conflict with the United States, Germany 
would accept the consequences ... It would not hesitate for a moment to 
reply immediately to any extension of the war, whether by Russia or by 
America. Grandiose over-optimism regarding his own prospects had per- 
suaded Hitler to sign this blank cheque, even though the coincidence of 
German and Japanese interests was limited to South-East Asia. Both Japan 
and Germany were pursuing a policy of 'sacro egoismo'; each regarded its ally 
as an instrument with a specific function within its own overall strategy. 
Germany thus hoped to use Japan as a political counterweight against the 
United States, taking account of the effects of Operation Barbarossa on 
Japanese expansion southwards against the British position in East Asia. For 
its part, despite its endeavours to establish a 'Greater East Asian Co-Prosper- 
ity Sphere', Japan was interested in securing peace in the Pacific and sought 
secret negotiations to reach a settlement with the United States. To achieve 
this objective, the Japanese government was prepared to accept a de facto 
annulment of the 'preventive defensive' Tripartite Pact of 27 September 1940, 
which was directed against the United States. !4J 

After 22 June 1941, Ribbentrop was the main protagonist of attempts to 
encourage Japanese military action against the Soviet Union. In an instruction 
to the German ambassador in Tokyo, Major-General (ret.) Eugen Ott, he 
pointed out that the German-Soviet war 'would have as its consequence the 
final solution of the Russian question as a whole'. Referring to the anticipated 
rapidity of the operations, he urged Japan to 'reach its decision for military 

KTB OKW\. 328-9 (17 Feb. 1941). 
'*> Staatsmanner, i, No. 73- 

On Japanese policy see Sommer, Deutschland und Japan; Martin, Detaschland und Japan; 
Libal, Japans Weg in den Krieg; Nish, Japanese Foreign Policy, Martin, 'Japans Weg in den Krieg'; 
Herde, Pearl Harbor, Toyama, 'Japanische Planungen'; Krebs, Japans DeutschlandpoHtik; Carr, 
Poland to Pearl Harbor, 144 ff.; Wetzler, 'Hirohito'; and Das Deutsche Reich und der Zweiie 
Weltkrieg, vi, 192 ff. (Rahn). 
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',1 P?f PDSiii ' No - 35 (28 June F941). 
1,6 Ibid., No. 36 (28 June l94l) 

Ibid., No. 53. 
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UOal, japans Weg tn den Kneg, 240. 
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the .army concentrated on the conquest of Malaya, Java, Borneo, New Guinea, 
the Philippines, and the Bismarck Islands, while the navy planned its surprise 
attack on the American fleet at Pearl Harbor. 

From the point of view of the Germans, the Japanese leadership had taken 
the wrong decision. '5° Nevertheless, Hitler and Ribbentrop did not change 
their calculations regarding Japan. In mid-July 1941, with victory over the 
Soviet Union apparently assured, Hitler took the initiative. In a conversation 
with General Oshima, he defined the 'destruction of Russia' as the 'political 
life's work of Germany and Japan'. It would 'be our eternal enemy':'*' Though 
Hitler did not wish to give the impression that he needed the Japanese army, 
he pressed for joint military action against the Soviet Union. Moreover, the 
dictator turned his previous defensive strategy against the United States into 
an offensive one, offering Japan a comprehensive alliance for its 'destruction'. 
Italy was not mentioned at all. 

The United States and Britain', Hitler declared, 

will always be our opponents. This realization must become the foundation of our state 
policy. After long consideration, this has become my holy conviction, the basis of our 
political understanding. America and Britain will always turn against whomever they 
believe to be isolated. Today there are only two states which have no possibility of 
conflict with one another, these being Germany and Japan. In its new imperialistic 
spirit, America presses sometimes against the European living-space, sometimes 
against the Asiatic. From our point of view, Russia threatens in the east and America 
in the west; for Japan, Russia threatens in the west and America in the east. I am 
therefore of the opinion that we must destroy them together. There are tasks in the lives 
of peoples that are hard. One cannot solve these tasks by ignoring them or leaving them 
to a later date.' 

Hitler did not tell Oshima of his speculation that the victorious campaign 
in the east would bring about a political upheaval in Britain and lead to the fall 
of Churchill. In that case, he expected the new British government to join 
'Europe's struggle against America' as a 'junior partner' of Germany.' 52 

Hitler had still hoped to persuade Japan that 'its great moment against 
Russia had come'.'" In this he was disappointed. But because he had scarcely 
expected a rapid Japanese attack in Manchuria (i.e. before the end of 1941), by 
the end of July 1941 he was already expressing concern that Japan's inactivity 
might call into doubt the 'collapse of the Soviet system*. Yet this, in his view, 
was necessary, 'since Russia could not be conquered'. 1 '* Hitler believed that a 

>s» DGFP d xiii, No. 63. 

Staatsmanner, ii. 548 ff. (14 July 1941). 
■ Hewel diary, entry of io July 1941, quoted in Hillgniber, Zenit, 1 [-12. See Hitler, Monobge, 
44 ff. (22-3 July I«l4i)> 56(8-11 July 1941). This speculation was resolutely repudiated by the naval 
war staff (Salewski, Seekriegsteitungs i. 406). 

'» Bock, Tagebuch, ii (25 July 1941), MGFA P-210. At this time Keitel was at Army Group 
Centre HQ and informed Bock of Hitler's opinion. 

,M Ibid. See discussion between Ribbentrop and Oshima, 23 Aug. 1941, DGFPd xiii, annexe 

rv. 
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double onslaught from Germany and Japan would precipitate the collapse 
of the Stalmist system. The air raids on Moscow, which were carried out at 
this time, were also undertaken with this objective in mind. At the beginning 
of August die secretary of state in the foreign ministry, Ernst von Weizsacker! 

tt°J? != a ^ JaPanCSe t0 ° W ° Uld leDd 3 hand with * e ^ 
he east . At the same time, the Japanese general staff informed the Germans 

that the army and government were determined to intervene in the war 
against the Soviet Union at the earliest possible moment.'* However, the 
German side failed to understand Japan's view of the obstacles to such an 
™ B At m , e end of Au **« '941 Hitler was convinced that Japan would 
attack Vladivostok as soon as the assembly offerees was completed ■* The 
wish was father to the thought. Despite German recognition that the stubborn 
resistance of the Red Army had made "aid from Japan more necessary than 
prmously thought',- the Japanese had long since abandoned any plan to 
solve the 'northern problem' during 1941. 

The trade embargo imposed by the United States, Britain, and the Dutch 
East Ind.es, ,n anticipation of the planned Japanese occupation of 
outh Indo-China had also produced a change in Japan's attitude towards 
die Umted States* Japan had to choose between giving way or making war 
The Japanese government did not decide at once, although the rapid decline 
m its stocks of oil and bauxite, and the increasing rate of American armament, 
called for a rapid decision. Readiness for war was now increasing in the 
navy; at a conference with the army leadership me decision was taken to 
intensify preparations for a conflict. Though Premier Konoye sought a 
meeting with Roosevelt, his initiative for a Japanese-American summit 
collapsed owing to reluctance in Washington. Independently of this, on ■* 
September the Japanese authorities took the decision 'to open hostilities 
against the United States, Great Britain, and The Netherlands' if 
Japanese demands-an end to the war with China without hindrance from 
the United States and Britain, and the lifting of the economic boycott-were 
not achieved by mid-October in the coming diplomatic negotiations.'*' This 
decision was confirmed by the imperial conference on 7 September 1041 
At the same time, Hitler decided not to intensify the pressure on Japan to join 
the war against the Soviet Union in case this was regarded as a sign of 
weakness^ Subsequently the initial successes of Operation 'Typhoon' 
rev,ved Hitler's hopes of defeating the Soviet Union unaided. Indeed, 

Weizsacker-Papiere, 263 (10 Aug. 1941). 
^ Etzdorf memorandum, 5 Aug. ,94,, as photocopy in DwM an d im zvxiun Weltkrieg, ii. 

See Haider, Diaries, 1 152 (4 Aug. 1941). 
,5 " 'Fuhrer Conferences', 229 (22 Aug. 1941). 

Weizsacker-Papxere, 265 (31 Aug. 1941). 

2 See Herde, tort Harbor, ,09-10; Toyama, ■japanische Planungen'. 

Harbor > ' 34; T °y ama > 'Japanische Planungen'. 
"° DGFP d xin, No. 291 (8 Sept. 1941). 
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Japanese intervention would be an obstacle to a subsequent 'settlement peace' 
with Britain.' 63 

Just as Hitler had left Tokyo in the dark about his plans to attack in the east, 
Tokyo kept the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor secret from the Germans. The 
plan was approved by the chief of staff of the navy on 3 November. Only days 
before Operation Hawaii, which Emperor Hirohito approved on 1 December, 
Tokyo made sure that Germany (and Italy) would join Japan in the event of 
war against the United States according to the terms of the Tripartite Pact. 
Hitler's attitude to the Japanese attack on the United States was ambivalent. 
On one hand, he saw it as a 'turning-point of unimaginable proportions',' 6 * 
because the United States would now be tied up in the Pacific and its defeat 
would be 'no more than a question of iron endurance' by the Reich."* Hitler 
also thought that Japan's entry into the war would have positive effects on the 
war against Britain, which would now be fearful for the existence of its 
Empire, especially India. This assessment was shared by Luftwaffe General 
von Richthofen: 'With Japan, all British, American, and Russian hopes swim 
away for the coming years. Would be a hell of a coup! Then local setbacks (as 
long as they remain local) can be accepted here or in Africa.' 166 On the other 
hand, Hitler regretted that 'the white race would disappear from this area' as 
a consequence of the Japanese action: 'I did not want that!" 5 ' He then 
returned to the hopes expressed in July 1941 for a possible German-British 
partnership at world-power level after the elimination of the Soviet Union: 
'East Asia could have been held, if all the white states had built a coalition. 
Japan would not have been able to move against it!' 168 If Britain changed 
course now, it could save at least some of its Empire. It was Hitler's 'most 
sacred conviction'' 69 that the conquest of Singapore by Japanese troops would 
lead to the dismissal of Churchill and a British change of course in favour of 
Germany. It was soon apparent that this belief was an illusion. In December 
1 941 the German and Japanese strategies against the Anglo-Saxon maritime 
powers converged, with both resolved to fight jointly until victory and not to 
conclude a separate armistice or peace. Yet in the months before, Tokyo and 
Berlin had been marching separately. 'Four years later they were defeated 
separately.'' 70 

"J Weizsacker-Papiere, 274 (21 Oct. 1941); PA, Handakten Etzdorf, Vertrauliche 
Aufzeichnungen, No. 3, 3 Nov. 1941. 

"* Hitler, Monohge, 179 (5 Jan. 1942). 
Ibid. 193 (10 Jan. 1942). 

"* Richthofen, Tagebuch (entries of 7 Dec. 1941) (privately owned). 1 am grateful to Col. (ret.) 
Dr Gundelach, Freiburg, for allowing me to see the document. 

167 Hitler, Monohge, 156 (18 Dec. 1941). 

,68 Ibid. 163 (31 Dec. 1941—1 Jan. 1942). 

'*» Ibid. 195 (12-13 Jan. t942). 

"° Soramer, Deutschland und Japan, 492. 
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i. The 'Crusade' Aspect 
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JodI had realized that the concept of a 'crusade against Bolshevism' — 
as expressed to the Finns — was no more than a figure of speech.' Similarly 
Alfred Rosenberg, in a speech to his closest colleagues on 20 June 1941, 
declared that Germany was not waging a 'crusade' against Bolshevism in order 
to save 'the poor Russians', but 'to pursue German world policy and to 
safeguard the German Reich'.'' After the start of operations, the secretary of 
state in the foreign ministry, Ernst von Weizsacker, commented that those 
who expected to witness the certain 'death of Bolshevism' would almost all be 
mistaken. 'For our plan is not to re-establish former conditions in the territory 
to be conquered. The scheme is instead to put these lands and their mineral 
resources into service for us fully and promptly.' 7 When Hitler thought the war 
in the east was won, he made it clear that the propaganda thesis of a 'pan- 
European war of liberation' did not mean that Germany was waging war on 
behalf of Europe. The beneficiaries of this war were to 'be the Germans 
alone'. 8 

How well Hitler used the propaganda weapon can be seen from his many 
comments from those days. "The happy thing in an unhappy time', he told the 
Croatian deputy head of state, Slavko Kvaternik, on 21 July 1941, 'is that the 
struggle against Bolshevism has united all Europe. There are things which do 
more than anything else to lead nations to a common goal.' 9 In his opinion, the 
unity of the European nations was now prevented only by the Jews still living 
there, whom he described to Kvaternik as the 'focus of bacilli for new decom- 
position'. In his order of the day at the start of Operation 'Typhoon' on 2 
October 1941, Hitler again glorified the war against the Soviet Union as a pan- 
European act. The struggle against 'Jewish Bolshevism' was 'regarded by all 
the nations of Europe — perhaps for the first time — as a common action to save 
the most valuable continent of culture'.' 11 For Hitler, however, Europe was 
'not a geographical, but a blood-conditioned term'." For that reason he 
believed that German rule over the European continent was most threatened 
by its racial enemy, the Jews. After the failure of the 'rapid campaign', and 
once the real nature of German objectives became glaringly apparent, German 
propaganda declarations acquired an imploring character. In February 1942 
Hitler explained to the Croatian minister in Berlin, Mile Budak, that it was 
Germany's great task to 'organize' the occupied Soviet territories 'not as 
previously against Europe, but for it'. The struggle against Bolshevism, 'the 
bestial degeneration of humanity ... is a crusade such as previously took place 
only against the Huns and against the Turks. This struggle must bring to- 

s OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (I Op) No. 44794/41, 25 May 1941, DGFP n xii, No. 554. 
4 IMTuxvi, 610 ff. 

' Wdzsacker-PapKre, 161-1 (29 June I941). 

• Bormann memorandum, 16 July 1941, IMT xxxviii. 86. See Sect. U.vn.3 at n. 243. 

' Siaalsmanncr, it, 553. 

10 Domains, Hitter, ii. 1757. 

" Hitler, Monobge, 55 (8-1 i Aug. 1941). 
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gether and unite the European peoples.'" Yet even at the start of the war 
against the Sov,et Union, clear-sighted allies regarded the German slogan of a 

^H?' a A T ad 7 g , ai r Bohhe ™ m ' as an 'e»Pty Phrase' or mere propa- 
ganda , At the end of October ,94, Weizsacker too was sceptical that any- 
thing like a European solidarity' could emerge 'so long as we regard the 

SSnce'? r ° Pean tertrit0riCS SimpIy 38 t00k t0 P roIon S our Powers of 

J,!* Ge . m,ans ; ad certain 'y h °P ed for the response that 22 June 1941 and its 
propaganda justification, evoked among the anti-Communist forces in Eu- 

SV£"! S> the ° SeiS ° f Servke and the a PP"«tions from volunteers 
itdeJ^ mi T% kS re P rcsentativ « abroad, and the Wehrmacht 

leadmhip unprepared. The associated political, legal, and organizational 

b iteZt f ^ Clarified - NOt Umil 30 JunC W Was a di — held 
berween the foreign m.mstry, Wehrmacht High Command's foreign depart- 
ment, SS main office, and the NSDAP foreign political department to work 

ZZT eu f lines fo , r ^ treatment of <vo,unteer 

countries for the struggle against the Soviet Union' .« Ambassador Hitter 
demanded a positive approach to the volunteer question, 'both for the current 
struggle : against Soviet Russia and with regard to the future political develop- 
ment of Europe . Among the initiated, of course, there was no talk of a 
crusade. 

At this discussion it was decided .that only self-contained volunteer units 
wouM be accepted into the Wehrmacht or the Waffen-SS. The volunteers 
would wear German uniforms with nationality badges in order to identify 
them as regular combatants, but naturalization would not be necessary The 

lode fH ^? 31 ^ 311 " ° f paymCntS remained -resolved It wa 
also decided that Czech and Russian ^volunteers would not be accepted 
A few days later, Wehrmacht High Command issued its 'Guidelines for the 
employment of foretgn volunteers in the struggle against the Soviet Union' '« 
Significantly they were to take the oath to Adolf Hitler for the 'fight against 
Bolshevism'. Like German soldiers, they were to receive service pay front-line 
allowance, and incidental expenses. 

National Socialist racial policy led eo the classification of the volunteers as 
Germanic or non-Germanic'. While 'Germanic' volunteers-Danes, Finns 
{sic), Flemings, Dutchmen, Norwegians, and Swedes-were incorporated 

" Wetzsacker-Papiere, 274 (29 Oct 1941) ' 3J ' 
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into the Waffen-SS, the 'non-Germanics'— Frenchmen, Croats, Spaniards, 
and Walloons— fought in Wehrmacht units. However, SS propaganda appeals 
for foreign volunteers were not based on the war against the Soviet Union. 
Their roots lay in the ideology of the SS and its rivalry with the Wehrmacht in 
the recruitment of able-bodied men for replacement formations and new 
units." As early as the beginning of November 1938, Himmler had announced 
his intention of 'getting Germanic blood from the whole world, robbing and 
stealing it' wherever he could.'* The SS Standarte 'Germania' did not bear its 
name 'in vain'. In less than two years, he claimed, it would be filled with 'non- 
German Germanics' (nichtdeutsche Germanen). The occupation of Denmark, 
Norway, the Netherlands, and Belgium subsequently opened the way for the 
activities of the SS. Though the newly established Standarte 'Nordland' and 
•Westland' had attracted only a few hundred Danish, Norwegian, Dutch, and 
Belgian volunteers in 1940-1," from 22 June 1941 the SS was able to use 
propaganda of a 'European crusade against Bolshevism' as an additional aid to 
mobilization. Its ideological framework was not the German national state, 
but the racial community, the 'Greater Germanic empire'. 

At the end of 1941 12,000 'Germanic volunteers of non-German nationality' 
were fighting in the Waffen-SS: 2,399 Danes, 1,180 Finns, 1,571 Flemings 
4,814 Dutchmen, 1,883 Norwegians, 39 Swedes, 135 Swiss and 
Liechtensteiners. There were also 6,200 'ethnic German' volunteers from 
Alsace, Lorraine, Luxemburg, Romania, Serbia, Slovakia, and Hungary. In 
addition, 24,000 Frenchmen, Croats, Spaniards, and Walloons were serving in 
the Wehrmacht. 20 Overall, therefore, some 43,000 'foreign volunteers' were 
wearing German uniform in 1941. Alongside the ideological motives and 
idealism of recruits, a role was also played by opportunism, the lust for 
adventure, and the desire to escape domestic restrictions or oppressive daily 
life under occupation. Additionally, some Spaniards had nursed a strong 
personal desire for revenge since the civil war. For the commanders, some 
sections of the officer corps, and the political groups and military elites who 
supported the units, there were important domestic political motives. Within 
the Walloon battalion and the French regiment, for example, these led to 
power-struggles which destroyed the internal structures and endangered pol- 
itical calculations. All the volunteers appear to have expected that the Red 
Army would collapse very quickly, allowing them to return home as celebrated 
heroes. This belief was an illusion. As a result of the enormous losses of men 
in the German army by the end of December 1941, the German leadership 
began to value both its allies and the volunteer units much more highly than 

" See Stein, Geschkhie der Waffen-SS; Buss and Mollo, Hitler's Germanic Legion,; Wegner, 
Garde des "Fuhrers" '; id., Hitlers politisehe Soldaten. 
" Himmler, Geheimreden, 37-8, 

■» On 30 June 1940 the Standarte Westland contained 38a volunteers, and Standarte Nordland 
245; quoted from Wegner, 'Pangermanische Armee', 101-2. 

" The figures were reported to the foreign ministry on 21 Jan. 1942 by OKW foreign depart- 
ment and SS main office: PA, Handakten Ritter, No. 56. 
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a united Spanish volunteer force rather than separate array and Falange units. 
The infantry division to be dispatched would be a national unit of volunteer 
regular soldiers and Falangists under good leadership, thus enabling it to fulfil 
its purpose and be worthy of the Spanish military tradition. From first lieuten- 
ant upwards, the officer corps was recruited only from regular officers. Two- 
thirds of the second lieutenants and NCOs were also drawn from the army, 
and only a third from the Falangist militia. The ranks were recruited from the 
civilian population by local branches of the Falange and the army, with 
preference given to veterans of the civil war. All soldiers were screened for 
political and social reliability.^ As commander Franco appointed General 
Augustin Mufioz Grandes, a battle-hardened officer, acceptable to both the 
army and the Falange. The Spanish volunteer division, Division Espafiola de 
Voluntarios (DEV), was soon to become known as the 'Blue Division' 
(Division Azul) because of the blue shirts worn by the Falangists. In line with 
the will of the general staff, it was to be recruited from all eight military regions 
as well as Morocco. The division was to consist of four infantry regiments and 
an artillery regiment, with a strength of 640 officers, 2,272 NCOs, and 14,780 
men. 36 The decision was followed by a rush to volunteer. Only in Military 
Region IV (Barcelona) was the target figure not reached. Soldiers there had to 
be 'persuaded' to volunteer, and some vacant posts were filled by volunteers 
from Valencia. 

The Falangists were convinced anti-Communists who accepted the Ger- 
man justification for the attack. For them, the 'European crusade against 
Bolshevism' was more than an empty phrase. But they were also convinced 
that their place in the new Spain, and its weight in the reorganization of 
Europe, depended on their willingness to risk their lives against the common 
enemy. Among the officers, these ideological motives were bolstered by con- 
cern for their careers. Months spent on the eastern front counted double for 
promotion, and any decorations brought additional plus-points over col- 
leagues at home. 

As the training of the voluteers began in barracks throughout Spain, a 
commission was sent to Berlin, where it was confronted with German de- 
mands for men and material. The commission discovered that the Germans 
were expecting the strength of the division to be 526 officers, 2,813 NCOs, and 
!4j397 men with 300 lorries and 400 motor-cycles." This meant that the DEV 
had an excess of officers and men and a shortage of NCOs. The level of 
mobility demanded also exceeded Spanish capacity. After the intervention of 
various agencies, the German demands were dropped for political reasons — 
not least, out of regard for Spanish domestic politics. 

On 13 July 1 94 1 Serrano Sufler bade farewell to the DEV at Madrid's north 
station at a ceremony attended by the military leadership and the diplomatic 

's Kleinfeld and Tambs, Spanish Legion, 6 ff. 
* Ibid. 9, 355. 
17 Ibid. 20 ff. 
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regarded all women as fair game and 'held orgies' even with Jewish women in 
Grodno. 1 ' On 24 September 1941 Hitler decided that 250th Infantry Division 
should reinforce Army Group North. At the beginning of September this army 
group had been forced to hive off troops to Army Group Centre for the attack 
on Moscow. Instead of attacking, the Spaniards were now expected to march 
on, from Smolensk to Vitebsk, before completing their journey by train. On 10 
October 1941 the division was placed under the command of the von Roques 
Group in Sixteenth Army's sector, relieving 1 8th Infantry Division and part of 
126th Infantry Division. The position ran through Novgorod north of Lake 
Ilmen along the Volkhov. 

The 250th Infantry Division was assessed as incapable of offensive oper- 
ations, and the condition of its horses and lorries as alarming.' The Germans 
regarded the troops as rather odd, but General Mufioz Grandes was seen as an 
energetic commander with a deep interest in German battle experiences. 
Obvious differences in mentality and conduct at the front led the Germans to 
underestimate the fighting spirit of the Spaniards. Within a short time the 
division proved itself well able to hold its sector of the front against fierce 
attacks by the Red Army. The elan and personal courage of the individual 
soldiers remained unbroken by the rigours of the winter and inadequate levels 
of equipment. Mufioz Grandes vigorously rejected the hasty judgement of the 
new corps commander, Infantry General Friedrich-Wilhelm von Chappuis, 
that the division was the greatest problem facing XXXVIII Army Corps and 
would be unable to resist increased Soviet pressure. Chappuis stuck to his 
opinion, urging Sixteenth Army HQ to agree to the relief of the Spaniards. 
Mufioz Grandes and his division were determined to repel this attack on their 
military honour, with its possible repercussions on German-Spanish relations, 
by holding their sector of the front intact. He ordered that the positions were 
to be defended as if Spain itself was at stake. The fierce fighting that followed, 
which included atrocities by both sides, led to heavy casualties among the 
Spaniards. In two and a half months the division lost almost 3,000 men.- 1 ' 
Since the Spaniards had held their positions, Mufioz Grandes felt able to agree 
to a shortening of its sector of the front without losing face. At the beginning 
of January 1942 he was awarded the Iron Cross First Class. Hitler too was 
under the impression that, as troops, the Spaniards were a 'dilapidated forma- 
tion' and that the relations between officers and men were 'miserable'. But at 
the same time he praised the fact that the division had abandoned 'not a 
metre' of ground. 'One cannot imagine pluckier people. They take no cover, 
they let themselves be killed. Yes, our men are happy when they have the 
Spaniards in the adjoining sector of the front.'' 2 

*» Bock, Tagebuch, ii (3, 20 Sept. 1941), MGFA P-210. 
" Army Group North/la, war diary, 10 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 IH/168. 
>' Kleinfeld and Tambs, Spanish Legion, 168 ff. In Mar. 1942 the division had a strength of 
13,766 men. 
32 Hitler, Monobge, 178 (4-5 Jan. 1942). 
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Disputes between the Spanish and German leadership, and between the 

«or™n- a ? f T V J- ° Ut anCW ° VCr ^ form of rehabilitation and 

reorganization of the dmsion. Franco wanted to withdraw the division from 

nL t0 / n ? It l ° bC re ? Ienished for ^ ^ring offensive he was 
proposmg a fixed rotation of person„el-2,ooo-2, 5 oo soldiers every three or 
four months. Serrano Sufier, on the other hand, wanted an exchange of the 
Falangists. Both suggestions were rejected by the German leadership. Though 

the Volkhov led them to oppose the transfer of the division to the rear At the 
end of i 94 r Franco was forced to accept that the unexpected powers of 
resistance displayed by the Red Army meant that the 'European crusade 
against Bolshewsm* would continue for some time. The spread of the Euro- 
pean war mto a world war made Spain's entry into the conflict on the side of 
*e Tripartite Pact even less likely. Nevertheless, Franco kept 2 5 oth Infantry 
Division fighting on the eastern front. ^ 

The willingness of the Spanish government to establish a volunteer formation 
for the struggle against Bolshevism' led the German minister in Lisbon, 
Oswald Baron von Hoyningen-Huene, to explore the attitude of Portugal to 
die war against the Soviet Union. On i July I94I the Portuguese premier and 
foreign mmister, Salazar, emphasized Portugal's deathly enmity towards 
Bolshevism . ln these days of the decisive struggle' at a public rally of the 
anti-Bolshevik Legion. Unlike the Spaniards, however, he saw no need to 
repay any debt of gratitude for German help.- The foreign ministry in Berlin 
welcomed Salazar's attitude, but thought it did not go far enough. The 
secretary of state informed the minister of Germany's political interest in the 
Participation .of a Portuguese unit-however small_in Operation Barbarossa 
v£m ZZ dem0nstra « * e ™ty of Europe in the struggle against Bolshe- 
vism, and would also have a beneficial 'effect on opinion in Brazil'.* Huene 
was not successful Out of regard for Britain, Salazar would not permit 
the establishment of a volunteer unit, even though 'pro-German Portuguese 
officers' had been placed in the ministry of war for that purpose.* 

In France, news of the German attack on the Soviet Union came through on 
die fim anniversary of the Franco-German armistice. The domestic pcKical 
situation was very Afferent from that of Spain. Three-fifths of France was 
occupied by German troops, with the remainder under the authoritarian rule 
of the Vichy regime; the country was suffering the psychological, personal, and 
material consequences of defeat and the 'reality of the armistice'.* The official 
German version of a preventive war to safeguard Europe from Bolshevism 

n DGFP d xiii, No. 60 
* Jackel, Frankreich, 85. 
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served to intensify and accentuate several very different trends in France — 
resistance, 'wait and see', and willingness to collaborate. 37 After the collapse of 
the German-Soviet alliance of 1939, the French Communists were also able to 
join the resistance and provoke the occupying power to disastrous over- 
reaction by attacking German soldiers. Equally, the events of 22 June 1941 
offered the leaders of politically organized collaboration an unexpected politi- 
cal opportunity to unite the policy of total collaboration with Germany with 
that of anti-Communism. Participation in the 'European crusade against 
Bolshevism' appeared to give them the chance to win German consent to their 
struggle for the 'national rebirth' of France. However, the supporters of 
collaboration were utterly divided as to the desired political shape of this new 
France. They were united only in their rejection of the 'reactionary' Vichy 
regime, of parliamentary government, and of Communism. Many of them also 
demonstrated a militant anti-Semitism. Jacques Doriot, the leader of the 'Parti 
Populaire Francais 5 (PPF), responded to the news of the German attack in the 
east with the words: 'If there is a war to which I am sympathetic, it is this.' 18 
He publicly demanded the establishment of a volunteer legion and declared 
that he himself would report for service. His domestic political rivals, Marcel 
Deat of the 'Rassemblement National Populaire' (RNP) and Eugene Deloncle 
of the 'Mouvement Social Revolutionnaire' (MSR), also wanted to participate 
in the anti-Bolshevik crusade. The idea of a legion was further encouraged by 
the German ambassador, Otto Abetz.w 

On 1 July 1 94 1 Secretary of State von Weizsacker informed the German 
ambassador that the government was ready to find a place in the Wehrmacht 
for Frenchmen who volunteered for 'the struggle against the Soviet Union'. 
Only self-contained units wearing German uniform would be considered. 
'Berlin had no interest in the prominent appearance of Russian emigres.**" 
Abetz reported that there were some 3,000 volunteers, including 80 fighter 
pilots, and asked for further instructions. Once the Wehrmacht defence de- 
partment had indicated that it was not considering the use of French and 
Walloon volunteers, Minister Ernst Eisenlohr appealed to the foreign minis- 
ter, Ribbentrop. 4 ' On 5 July 1941 Ambassador Ritter informed Paris that the 
Germans had decided in favour of a French volunteer formation. There were 
constraints, however. The number of volunteers was not to exceed 10,000, and 
'support for such enrolment on the part of the French government was not 
wanted'. 42 The initiative for the founding of the legion was thus to come from 
the political groups of occupied France, since Hitler was determined to ensure 

" Ibid. i8o. 

38 Quoted from Wolf, Doriot-Bewegung, 253. 
" Davey, 'Origins of the LVF', 29 ff. 

*° PA, Handakten Ritter, No. 55. Abetz had reported on information from these circles on 23 
June. 

" Telex to Ambassador Ritter, 3 July 1941, ibid. 

" DGFP D xiii, No. 78; Abetz situation report, 23 July 1942, PA, Biiro St.S., Franfcreich, vol, 

9- 
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dm the creation of a French volunteer formation did not leave him with any 
obligation to Vichy, The Vichy government had broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Moscow on 30 June. Petain, who had consented to the creation of 
a legion, had to rescind the law forbidding French soldiers to serve outside the 
.trench army. 

Once permission was reteived from Berlin, Abetz named Doriot, Deat, and 
two other representatives of smaller groups, Marcel Bucard of 'Francisme' 
and fterre Constant™ of the 'Ligue Francaise', to work from the embassy. 
The French representatives decided jointly to set up a 'Legion des Volontaires 
Francais contre le Bolchevisme' (LVF). On 8 July a joinfappeal appeal in 
the Cn du Peuple^ This described the aims of the Legion: participation in the 
crusade against Bolshevism, French representation on the eastern front, and 

and H ° P l an CIviIization ' 11 aiso strcssed the agreement of Petain 

and Hitler.* Three other party leaders thereupon declared their willingness to 
ake part in the undertaking: Jean Boissel (Front Franc), Pierre Clementi 
(Part, Francais National Collectiviste), and Eugene Deloncle (MSR) A cen- 
tral committee was established under the chairmanship of Deloncle and given 
the task of settmg up the Legion. I n the unoccupied zone an action committee 

mL 1 °uT£ Under Sim ° n Sabiani) ^ PPF tentative from 

Marseilles The recruitment campaign was opened by Doriot and Deat with 
separate rallies on 6 July 1941. Appropriately enough, Abetz offered the use of 
the offices of the Intour.st' Soviet travel agency to assist the central commit- 

* T Se , 'TT 81 * iSSUCS SUch aS ^ oath > * e unifo ™> an<* payment 
Stl11 * be cla " fied ' ™ e commander, Infantry General oTvon 

Stulpnagel agreed to a first joint meeting by the pro-German parties on 
condition that BastHle Day passed off quietly on 14 July. The meeting took 

clT i I? ?? ™ ? C Wl0drome d ' Hiv «' Only after Wehrmach^High 
Command Guidelines for the service of foreign volunteers in the struggle 

SSd 77 T 1 ' a,TiVed " ™* 3nd the militar ? commando's 
staff had worked out 'Instructions for entry into the French Volunteer Legion 
for the struggle against Bolshevism', were the necessary questions of organic 
afcon discussed between the German military and diplomatic authorities « 
JThe notary commander was represented by Colonel (General Staff) Dr 
Hans Spadel and Major (General Staff) Hans Crome. They reported the 
disappointment of the German embassy representatives, Dr Ludger Westrick 
and Dr Liebe, at the 'excessively narrow' procedure laid down by OKW for 
the recruitment of volunteers. Though individual issues remained unresolved 
in July 1941, lt was now clear that the French would take their oath to Hitler 
and would receive pay plus supplements like those of the German troops. Only 
Frenchmen of Aryan descent aged between 18 and 40 (officers up to 50) were 
to be accepted as volunteers. The issue of uniform had still to be finalized; the 

« Davey, La Legion, 13. 
iJru^ionT C ° mmander in Fran «- H Q Staff Ic/VODB, No. 973/4!, , 5 ju.y , w , with 
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instructions stated that the volunteers would 'probably' wear French uniform 
with German badges of rank. Uniforms and equipment were to be provided. 
These regulations were passed to the central committee by the German 
embassy and published in amended form in the Cri du Peuple on 1 8 July 1 94 1 .« 
The recruitment campaign could now begin in earnest. However, it soon 
became apparent that the numbers volunteering for service were much smaller 
than the target figures. 

There were many reasons for this. They included a general French reluc- 
tance to regard participation in the 'crusade against Bolshevism' as an oppor- 
tunity for the national rebirth of France, as Doriot had hoped; Hitler's 
decision not to allow French prisoners of war to opt for the Legion; and the 
inadequate support provided by the German leadership. This last point was 
linked with Hitler's refusal to make the necessary political concessions to the 
French government, which he considered tantamount to dissolving the armi- 
stice regime. First of all he wanted to solve the 'Russian problem'. Until then, 
France was to be handled in a dilatory manner, 46 

The formation of the Legion was overshadowed by a political attack. The 
first official call-up ceremony for the Legion was held on 27 August 194 1 at the 
Borgnis-Desborde barracks in Versailles, and attended by the leading figures 
of collaboration— Pierre Laval, Count Fernand de Brinon, Doriot, Deat, 
Deloncle, and Constantini. (Ambassador Abetz and the commander of the 
Legion, Colonel Roger Labonne, were absent.) During the formalities, one of 
the legionnaires fired his machine-gun at the assembled dignitiaries and 
wounded Laval and Deat. This episode was the first public manifestation of 
the political struggle within the pro-German groups, which ultimately brought 
about the collapse of the LVF. 

On 6 September 1 941 the first contingent of the Legion, 25 officers and 803 
NCOs and men, arrived at Deba training camp in Poland.-" It became the 
basis of 1st Battalion of 638th Infantry Regiment. Already it was apparent that 
there would be no French formation with its own uniform, fighting with the 
Wehrmacht in the struggle against Bolshevism; instead, 638th Infantry Regi- 
ment would be a German regiment in which French was spoken. The estab- 
lishment and training of the unit were the responsibility of Military District 
VIII (Breslau). Major Hammerschmidt was appointed chief of the German 
training staff. On 17 September Ambassador Abetz arrived for an ostensibly 
private visit to the camp after the departure of Colonel Labonne for discus- 
sions with the military commander in Paris. Abetz, who had come from the 
Fiihrer's headquarters, had no wish to observe the training of the legionaries; 
he had come to exchange political views with Doriot. The subject of the 

Davey, La Legion, 21. 

* PA, Handakten Etzdorf, Vertrauliche Aufzeichnungen, No. i, 26 July 1041; TackeJ 
Frankreuh, 1 78-9. 

« See war diary of training staff of French Legion, 24 Aug. 1941-31 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RH -n- 
23/49. 
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future German-French co-operation. For his part, Brinon praised the legion's 
willingness to assist the German struggle to save civilization in Europe. On this 
occasion Labonne handed over a message for Marshal Petain, which was 
published in Cri du Peuple on 5 November along with Petain's positive reply. 
The Marshal referred here not only to the anti-Bolshevik crusade under 
German leadership, but also to the Legion's service for France. This, however, 
was far from being Hitler's intention. On 19 October 1941 the Army High 
Command informed Army Group North that it should not expect the transfer 
of the LVF: 'the Fiihrer wants the question of the Legion to be handled in a 
dilatory manner for political reasons. '5- Nevertheless, only three days later 
Army Group Centre was told by Army High Command that (French) 638th 
Infantry Regiment would be dispatched to Smolensk. The army group was to 
place the regiment — comprising regimental staff, signals platoon, motor-cycle 
dispatch platoon, band, two infantry battalions, each with three rifle com- 
panies and a machine-gun company, and each with one anti-tank gun com- 
pany and one infantry gun company—under the command of a suitable 
division.*' The regiment was entrained at the end of October. En route to the 
eastern front, Colonel Labonne was received for short discussions by Field 
Marshal von Brauchitsch and, at his personal request, by Goebbels. On 4 
November Labonne and Doriot reported to the commander of Army Group 
Centre, Field Marshal von Bock. The latter described Labonne as an 'older 
man, who knows half the world, no old campaigner, also no adventurer, but 
apparently a great idealist'; as regards Doriot, he remarked only that 'the 
adjutant is a reserve officer and professional politician*.' 1 After the regiment 
assembled in Smolensk, the march to the front began on 9 November. Since 
Bock regarded 638th Infantry Regiment as more of a free corps than a 
disciplined unit, 'initiation personnel' from 7th Infantry Division were at- 
tached to it. These were 'first to assist it, and second to ensure that no acts of 
indiscipline occur which damage our reputation, since the French are wearing 
German uniforms '.» A few days later the German liaison officer, Captain 
Winneberger, informed the army group that the regiment was already totally 
exhausted by an average march of 8-10 kilometres per day on good roads. In 
his view this state of affairs was due to the failings of the officers, inadequate 
care of the horses, complete ignorance of marching discipline, and inadequate 
training of the men. It also appeared that the troops had not received regular 
rations. With the agreement of Labonne, the army group ordered shorter 
marches and more frequent rest-days, to get the regiment 'at least up to 
behind the front line'.* 

5" Aimy Group North/la, war diary, 19 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 HI/]f38. 
" BA-MA RH 19 II/124. 

" Bock, Tagebuch, ii (4 Nov. 1941), MGFA P-210. 
5J Ibid. (6 Nov. 194!). 

» Army Group Cemre/U, war diary, [6 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 II/121. See Bock, 
Tagebuch, ii (15 Nov. 1941), MGFA P-210. 
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depoliticized' and moulded into a 'militarily usable instrument' Hitler de- 
cided that it should consist of 15,000 men. The guidelines envisaged the 
dismissal of coloured troops, former Foreign Legionnaires, Russian emigres, 
and legionaries who failed either in action or in exercises lasting several days. 
(It seems that, despite die regulations, not only 'Aryan Frenchmen' had been 
accepted for service.) To avoid hurting the pride of the legionaries and in the 
hope of creating a positive attitude among those dismissed (who were regarded 
as potential foreign workers for Germany), dismissal was to be on medical 
grounds wherever possible.* 8 The legionaries also had to commit themselves 
'to an unpolitical attitude' during their service. Four officers and eleven men 
did not sign the required declaration. To avoid the fiasco of the LVF becom- 
ing too obvious, Colonel Labonne and seven other legionaries were awarded 
the Iron Cross Second Class. There are varying figures on the size of the 
Legion. According to the war diary of the training staff in Deba, disbanded at 
the end of March 1942, 100 officers and 2,902 NCOs and men had arrived at 
the camp, of whom 9 officers and 152 men were returned to France, presum- 
ably either on medical grounds or because of inability to reach the required 
standard. A memorandum for the chief of the Army General Staff of 9 July 
1942 refers to 113 officers and 3,528 NCOs and men. In addition, it gives the 
strength of the two battalions at the end of January 1942 as 58 officers and 
1,038 men.** 

Hitler himself regarded the French Legion and the groups as valuable 
mainly in the context of French domestic politics. The soldiers' task was 'not 
to see action on the eastern front, but if necessary to be active in Paris one day 
to protect our Party men there (Marcel Dead) from their own countrymen'. 
Hitler expected these Tarty men' to 'bring Paris into opposition to Vichy and 
keep it there'. 60 

In occupied Belgium volunteers also came forward to take part in Hitler's war 
in the east as members of the 'Walloon Legion'. The most famous legionary, 
Leon Degrelle, gave the following motives for himself and his comrades: 
defence of the West and the common European fatherland against Bolshe- 
vism, and thirst for adventure. He made no mention of his domestic political 
motives. In autumn 1940 Degrelle had already developed an ambitious plan 
for a Fascist Greater Belgium under the leadership of his Rexist movement; 
this would operate within the framework of a 'New Order' in Europe guaran- 
teed by Germany, and be shaped by the 'hard, pure, and revolutionary' idea 

57 I-e"" from OQu IV in Army General Staff to Abetz, 19 Mar. 1942, PA, Handakten Etzdorf, 
BA-Ma'rH^v 2 8i°" nUmb " Amly Genera ' StafPOr « Abt ' war "-'5 Feb. 1942, 
1^53^95* C ° mmander ' n Goven,ment - Gen eral, Abt. Ia/Org. No. 169/42, annexe, BA-MA RH 

M PA, Handakten Etzdorf, Frankreich, vol. 2. 

60 PA, Handakten Etzdorf, Vertrauliche Aufzeichnungen, No. i ; 20 Feb. 1942; telegram from 
Ambassador Abetz, 23 June 1944, ibid., Inland Hg, vol. 366. 
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to establish and train the ^7ird WalwiT j l -Measures were taken there 
com pani es. Until the end' Tj^^^ t BV ^\ aa ^^^ 
Jacobs. The battalion was Z^Z^^T^™ 
'European organization', but was an ^ [fT^T^ ° f * 

end of August 104, it swore an oath nf I Wehrmacht. At the 

'struggle against BolsheW ^ T ^ allegiance to Adolf Hitler for the 

eastern front began. The b^^^J^^^^ to ^ 
97th Light Infantry Division,* which ir fin.iif 1. ? ^ ^ mmsa d of 
December ,94,. £ the Sterk DemH I * 31 ^ beginnin S of 

against local panisan g^ouTs USed » C ° mp ™ 

«S^ifS LtealSTom O^n ^ * ^ °" 

the defensive, ha^ "Sd^ end 1^^^ ~ ^ « » 
through its lines on several occasions in m s rtfT" r°° PS ^ 

-orporated into the front Ime but ^ 

•» Degrelle, Die verloreve UgionT P aCt,VUy ' RW 74>- 

N Id., La Cohue, 517, 

» fvT™v ^ C P r S0 /, Uth/Ia, T *"* 25 Sept - '94'- BA-MA RH , 9 I/ 73 
IV Army Corps/la, war diary, 9 Dec. .94,, ibid. RH =4-4/49. 9 ?3 ' 
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strength of 23 officers and 649 NCOs and men. 67 Belgian documents reveal 
that the winter temperature — on 6 December, for example, it reached 
— 24 °C — caused morale to deteriorate. There were also internal tensions. On 
30 December 1941 th,e battalion commander was replaced by Captain Pauly. 68 
German records clearly indicate that conflicts were occurring within the 
battalion over the political line to be taken. The divisional commander, Major- 
General Maximilian Fretter-Pico, reported to IV Army Corps Command that 
two groups had emerged, Rexists and 'a kind of National Socialists'. 69 He had 
been asked to mediate between them. Fretter-Pico responded to this request 
by asking the corps to deploy the battalion elsewhere. The corps shared 
Fretter-Pico' s view and judged the battalion to be 'worthless in military 
terms'. For their part, the Walloon volunteers felt that they were being worse 
treated by the German authorities than the Hungarians and Italians, and 
complained directly to the Army High Command. The commander of Seven- 
teenth Army wanted to avoid a row 'out of regard for subsequent foreign- 
policy plans through these forces'; 70 he therefore placed the Walloon 373rd 
Infantry Battalion directly under the command of another corps. Tensions 
none the less remained: 97th Light Infantry Division now complained that the 
'very competent German liaison officer' had been 'reprimanded in an un- 
pleasant manner in the presence of a corporal [Degrelle]' by the chief of staff 
of LII Army Corps. 7 ' Once again the German leadership responded by chang- 
ing the command structure. At the end of January 1942 the battalion was 
placed under the command of 100th Light Infantry Division for 'locality and 
railway protection'. One can only speculate about the group which was com- 
peting with Degrelle's party. Might there have been members of the Flemish 
Verdinaso among the Walloons? At any rate, the chief of the Militia, 
Jef Francois, had given the name De Nationaal-Socialist to the newspaper he 
had founded in June 1941. 72 In 1938 the Verdinaso, which also supported 
ideas of a Greater Belgium, had described the Walloons as 'Romanized 
Dietsche'.n 

The Walloon 373rd Infantry Battalion was reorganized and given inten- 
sified training in tactics and discipline. At the beginning of January 1942 
six officers and fifty men were sent back home on the grounds of incom- 
petence or sickness. Degrelle, who had volunteered as an ordinary soldier, 
was promoted to officer rank during 1942 for gallantry in action, and was 
awarded the Iron Cross First and Second Class. In a major speech in January 
1943 he repeated his claim for a say in the future shape of Belgium, now 'with 

" 97th Lt. Inf. Div. Abt. Ila, activity report, 20 Dec. 1941, ibid., 97, Inf.Div., 18409/34, 
w Documentation of Centre de Recherches et d'Etudes Historiques de la Seconde Guerre 
Mondiale, Brussels. I am grateful to Mr Vanwelkenheuysen for kindly providing a photocopy. 
60 IV Army Corps/la, war diary, 20 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 24-4/54. 
" Ibid., 2[ Dec. 1941. 
" Ibid., 25 Dec. 1941. 
" Willequet, 'Fascismes beiges', 85 ff. 
" Wagner, Belgien, 26. 
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purely Germanic lineaments'." Hitler noted the change: 'It is highly intere- 
sting that the Walloons are suddenly considering themselves to be 
Germanen:™ The way was now opening for Walloon volunteers to enter the 
Waffen-SS. 



Volunteers for Hitler's wiar in the east were found in south-eastern as well as 
western Europe. Ante Pavelic, head of state of Croatia, responded to the 
German attack on the Soviet Union by assuring Berlin of Croatia's 'complete 
inner readiness to support this struggle by the Reich with its own forces also' * 
In a personal letter to Hitler, Pavelic offered Croatian volunteer formations 
from the army, navy, and air force to fight 'shoulder to shoulder with their 
German comrades against the Bolshevik enemy'." The 'German general in 
Agram [Zagreb]', Infantry General Edmund Glaise von Horstenau, regarded 
the offer as a sincere and politically astute gesture* It was part of an attempt 
to establish such close relations with Germany that the Croats would be able 
to resist further Italian territorial and political pressure. Though an 'independ- 
ent state of Croatia' had been declared on 13 April 1941, it had been domi- 
nated by Rome since the Croatian-Italian treaty of 18 May 1941.TO The 
Croatian army leadership was permitted to create two infantry divisions and 
three mountain divisions, each with six battalions and two artillery detach- 
ments. 8 " In mid-June Croatia had joined the Tripartite Pact. On this occasion 
the pro-German minister of defence and second most important man in the 
state, Kvaternik, had told the German foreign minister that Croatian volun- 
teer formations would be available for 'future operations'. 8 ' By providing 
volunteers, the Croatian state leadership hoped to secure German help for the 
armed forces it had begun to create; furthermore, Croatia might also be able 
to evade the military agreements of the treaty of mid-May, which envisaged 
the co-operation of Italy alone in the establishment of Croatian fighting forces 
Croat political calculations proved correct. Hitler accepted the offer of volun- 
teers and ordered that issues of organization be settled by General Glaise von 
Horstenau and the German minister in Zagreb, Siegfried Kasche. The Croat 
offer was certainly governed by ideological considerations as well as domestic- 
and foreign-policy motives. Both Pavelic and Kvaternik were convinced anti- 
Communists and anti-Semites. Hitler was assured of a sympathetic audience 

74 See n. 62. 

" Wagner, Belgkn, 248. See Wegner, 'Pangeimanische Armee', doc 4 

" ^ p^^/^ 5 "*'- te ' e I ram N °- 544 > 22 June '94'' PA > BQr ° St -S-> Kroatien, vol. 1. 
" Ibid., Buro RAM, Kroatien. See Gosztony, Hitlers fremde Heere, 130 ff 

' German legation Zagreb, Ha No. 165/4,, 25 June .94,, BA-MA RH 31-ni/i. See the 
memoirs of Glaise von Horstenau, General im Zwidkht. 

» See Oishausen, Zteischenspiel auf dem Balkan, 153 ff. 
1 fiO X! Sec0nd Com mand ICj war diary> , 4 May ba.ma rh 20 . i/io86; u Arm Co ^ 
la, No. 1550/41, 21 May 1941, ibid. E 432/2. v 

»' German legation Zagreb, telegram No. 574, 24 J une , 94t , PA> Buro St.S., Kroatien, vol. 1 
Kvaternik had already made a similar offer on 12 Apr. 1941. Haider had described the idea of a 
Croatian legion as a 'nonsense' on 15 Apr. 1941 (Diaries, 876). 
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when he gave free rein to his hatred of the Jews in a conversation with the 
Croatian minister of defence on 21 July 1941: 

The Jews are the scourge of humanity ... If the Jews had their way, as they have in the 
Soviet paradise, they would carry out the most lunatic plans. Thus Russia has become 
a plague-centre for humanity ... If just one country tolerates a Jewish family in it for 
whatever reason, this would become the germ-centre for new corruption. If there were 
no longer any Jews in Europe, the unity of the states of Europe [under German rule!] 
would no longer be disturbed." 1 

Following this conversation, Marshal Kvaternik was unable to inspect 
Croatian troops on the eastern front, but he was permitted to visit Army 
Group South and Sixth Army. Thereafter he expressed great admiration 'for 
the greatness of the Reich', and for the indomitable courage, discipline, and 
organization of the German troops. Kvaternik also renewed his 'vow of loyalty 
to the Fuhrer'> 

The Croatian leaders accepted German requests for self-contained volun- 
teer formations by offering to second a regular infantry regiment to the 
Wehrmacht in addition to four air Staffeln and a larger number of marines. 
The heavy companies were to consist of volunteer reservists under the leader- 
ship of regular officers. Owing to the unconditional commitment of the 
political and military leadership, no major recruitment campaign was neces- 
sary. Pavelic, however, issued an appeal on 2 July. The Croatian army contin- 
gent assembled in Varazdin for transfer to the troop-training ground at 
Dollersheim in Lower Austria for training, while barely 300 'air-force volun- 
teers' were sent to Germany. At the same time, the Croatian state leadership 
was placed under pressure to second a legion of battalion strength to the 
Italian army. Kvaternik described this idea as untenable in domestic politics. 
He received the personal support of Glaise von Horstenau in his endeavour to 
block this Italian request> However, the German leadership officially adopted 
the role of neutral observer, with the result that the Croats were eventually 
forced to establish a Croatian Legion supervised by Italy. This was finally 
dispatched on 14 December 1941, and from 1942 was employed on the eastern 
front as part of the Italian expeditionary corps. 

The Croatian volunteers in Dollersheim swore an oath of loyalty to Adolf 
Hitler on 31 July. From among their number, Military District XVII estab- 
lished the 'reinforced 369th Croatian Infantry Regiment'. After a short period 
of training in the camp, on 7 October it was placed under the command of 
100th Light Infantry Division within Army Group South. The regiment con- 

Sa Smatsmiinner, ii. 556-7. See Hitler, Monologe, 99 (21 Oct. 1941), 130-1 (13 Nov. 1941). 

!j Telegrams to Ribbentrop, Goring, and Keitel, in telexes of the foreign ministry representa- 
tive with Sixth Army Command, 24 July 1941, BA-MA, 6. Armee, 15623/2. 

*• German legation Zagreb, la Nos. 185/41 g.Kdos. and 192/41 g.Kdos., 10 July 1941, BA-MA 
RH 31-III/1. See also German legation Zagreb telegram No. 731, 12 July 1941; for the position of 
the foreign ministry on 15 July 1941 see PA, Biiro St.S., Kroatien, vol. 1, and Le operazioni al frame 
russo, 187-8. See also the memoirs of Edmund Glaise von Horstenau for 1941: General im 
Zwielichi, iii. 79 ff. 
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sisted of three battalions, each with four companies plus two heavy companies 
It was remforced by the 369th Light Artillery Detachment. The division was 
gjven the task of guaranteeing 'organization and disciphne according to Z 
German model' by providing further training * Four weeks later the 12™ 
of the regzment was transferred to the regimental commander, Colonel Ivan 

^cSTSf? m 369Ch Croa,ian ArtUk * Detachment - d « Li- 

tenant-Colonel Marko Mesic remained with German 83rd Artillery Red- 
men^ The reinforced 3 6 9 th Infantry Regiment was an organ* part of L 
iooth Ught Infantry Division. On 21 November 194, it had a streng* of 1 
officers 5 officials, 496 NCOs and 3 , I95 m,*«o per cent of the office™ 
consisted of regular officers. 88 W 
As levels of training were still inadequate, the regiment was not initially 
employed as a self-contained unit. At the end of October, however, individual 
ompames were assxgned to German regiments and acquitted themselve 
corps' ^ " eK i *" ™ ™ critical of the on£ 

aZLr£ ^ - g W ■ J and C ° nSent t0 Gem,an in «ruction are found 
Z me r ma ' 0nty ' 3 C ° nS,derabIe section *e officers and NCOs, who do 
not meet recrements as leaders regarding character, personal ty and 
.ntellectua ability . . . must be replaced ... The leadersh p corps 

r^ment^ k » k °^ to that rfV uKJ 

wo B uni;H N0V H mber 1941 rCgiment h3d SUffered l6 5 casualties (37 dead, 7 6 

warded t "d S T " J**" " ^ Service ° f ** C ™^™ ™ re- 
warded m mid-December with the award of n Iron Crosses Second Class 

Hie reinforced Croatian regiment remained with iooth Light Infantry Divi- 

ftheT Rifi % Divisi0n ! : and t00k part in ^ Ge ™ »- 

sivc In the spnng of 1942 the Croatian government offered to establish 
another regiment. Underlying this proposal was me desire tQ ^ J™ 
dmjon The Army High Command overrode the objections of WehZ ht 
Si I T by a rgulng that ^ urgem need for secu 
the acceptance of this 'stopgap'. wa 

Croatian r™/ ^ ^ ^ ^ ° rdered 11,6 exte « si ^ of the 
Croat.an troop units into an independent division.* He was also thereby 

accommodating the wishes of the Croatian leadership. However, the Croats 

Sr°L r 510 ; to reinforce their contingent within *■= g — ™SS 

for ,ts effect m domestic politics. At the end of December 1941 Kvaternikhad 
already offered to strengthen the 'Croatian Legion' serving with the Itahan 
expeditionary corps by six battalions in order to prevent the planned ex tension 
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of the security area of the Italian Second Army in Croatia. Both Kasche and 
Glaise von Horstenau had openly represented Croatian interests. 9 ' 

3. Volunteers from Northern Europe at the Beginning 
of the War against the Soviet Union 

Gerd. R. Ueberschar 

One aim of National Socialist propaganda relating to the 'European crusade 
against Bolshevism' was to bring countries such as Finland and Sweden into 
the war against the Soviet Union on an official basis. However, the campaign 
was also designed to produce indirect support and military assistance from the 
countries of northern Europe. Accordingly, Berlin responded positively 'for 
political reasons' to the first registration of volunteers from Scandinavia.' 1 On 
principle, the German government would welcome the registration of suf- 
ficient numbers of volunteers to enable them 'to take part as self-contained 
national formations in the European struggle against Bolshevism within the 
framework of the German armed forces'.** 

After Finland entered the war, volunteers from Sweden quickly reported for 
service in the Finnish army. Although a volunteers' office was set up in 
Sweden in July, propaganda for the recruitment campaign was not permitted. 
At this stage Swedish military circles considered sending a self-contained air- 
force formation or an entire division to serve as a volunteer unit in Finland.*" 
Berlin thought it appropriate not to object to such operations in Finland. 
However, the Germans hoped that 'a larger number of Swedish volunteers 
would also participate on the German side in the struggle against the Soviet 
Union, so that a Swedish volunteer corps can be established as well'.w 

According to the guidelines issued by Hitler, these 'Germanic volunteers' 
were to enter the Waffen-SS. The 5th SS Division Germania (renamed the SS 
Division Viking from December 1940) had already been established in Sep- 
tember 1940 as the volunteer formation of the 'Nordic' and 'west Germanic' 
peoples.' 6 A small number of Swedes had joined the newly established SS 
Standarte Nordland within this division following Himmler's decision of 
4 September 1940 to permit the recruitment of volunteers from Sweden." 

" German legation Zagreb, No. 416, 20 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 3/v. 428; German legation 
Agram, telegram No. 1634, 16 Dec. 1941, ADAPe i. No. 19; memorandum from Ambassador 
Ritter, 23 Dec. 1941, ibid., No. 54. 

" 'Memorandum of the meeting in the foreign ministry on 30 June 1941 regarding volunteer 
registration in foreign countries for the struggle against the Soviet Union', Pol. I M 47061!, 2 Tulv 
1941, PA, Handakten Ritter, No. 55. 

« Draft telegram von Weizsacfcer, Pot. I M 4822g, July 1941, to legation in Lisbon, ibid. 

* Telegram No. 739 to foreign ministry, 25 June 7941: see PA, Buro St.S., Schweden, vol. 2. 
" Memorandum on meeting in foreign ministry, 30 June 1941 (see n. 92). 

* On the history of the SS Viking Division see BA-MA RS 3-5/1-4, 8; also Stein, Geschichie der 
Waffm-SS, 80-7, 96-75 StraBner, Freiuiillige; Steiner, Die Freiwilligen. 

« As early as Aug. 1040 SS main office had made contact with Swedish private individuals with 
the aim of recruiting for the SS Standarte Nordland: see letter from SS Brigadefuhrer Berger, 
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Very few Swedish volunteers either reported individually to the German 
recruinng office of the Waffen-SS in Tomio, Fin.and, or tZlT< ZZZ 
and direcdy to Germany to join the organization. Despite German 

Berger, 4 Sept. .940, T^b. No Kl^ ,^ ^ T"? S ' aff ' t0 SS Bri e a d=fiihrer 
unpublished w orfc kindled* to ml SnnTw documen « at y «PP«dix of the 
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* Carlgren, Svemk uirikespalitik ,31^ 16 ; DGFPnuni Mr, j 
JJ. « , and 9fa , Sehnurre to U.^T^.^ S St^ S ' nt^ 

to .formation given to the^^ntn WeE, ^Jr™ 1 ***** 
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such volunteers were contravening the wishes of the Swedish government ">• 
The practice was sharply criticized by the Swedish press and the general 
public. Entry by Swedish nationals into the war service of foreign powers 
without government permission was forbidden by law; in autumn 1941 the 
Swedish government officially repeated its opposition.- By this time volun- 
teers had also begun to report for service with the Western powers At the 
beginning of September, therefore, the government decided that no more 
Swedes would be permitted to volunteer for foreign service, other than with 
the Finnish army."* At the end of the month, in a discussion with the Swedish 
charge d'affaires in Berlin, Ribbentrop was bitterly critical of this indirect ban 
on the participation of Swedish volunteers in Germany's war on the Soviet 
Union. The German foreign minister declared that all Europe— even former 
enemies such as France— was providing volunteers in German uniform and 
thereby helping to 'defeat Bolshevism'."* Only Sweden and Switzerland "had 
excluded themselves from participation in this struggle'. Ribbentrop recalled 
Molotov's visit to Berlin the year before, when he had expressed Soviet 
interest in Baltic Sea outlets 'along the Swedish coast', to argue that the Soviet 
Union had designs on Swedish territory. The Swedish attitude to the 'batde 
against Bolshevism', he declared, was 'totally incomprehensible'. 

In February 1942 the Finnish-Swedish Colonel Ekstrom renewed efforts to 
bring Swedish volunteers to Norway for enrolment in the Waffen-SS '<* This 
development received very little support in Sweden; the Swedish share in the 
contingent of European volunteers in the Waffen-SS remained relatively small 
at about forty men. 

SS endeavours to recruit volunteers in Finland were considerably more suc- 
cessful. At the end of February 1941, at Himmler's request, Hitler gave his 
permission for the recruitment of Finnish volunteers to the Waffen-SS This 
step had been planned since the beginning of that year by the head of the SS 
main office, SS Major-General Gottlob Berger, and his Finnish contact in 
Helsinki."* At the outset, it was decided that the volunteers were to be of 

SS rWH dC « H N ° 981 W ^ miniSUy ' 18 July I94I > and ^ Po1 - 1 M 2[ 8g. Reichsffihrer 

L sfs ^ r T V 4- Te ," No - 886/41 8eh /VI Tgb " N °- 3° J-ly 1941, PA 

Buro St.S., Schweden, vol. 2. The volunteer unit was to be set up at Kirkenes 

Press repon of 27 Aug. ,941, PA, Abt. Inland Ilg, Akten betr. Waffen-SS, Schweden No. 

3, ZIdGfTJ^, No 8 ' 2 To ed W f0reig " miniStIy ' ' SCPt - ' 94 '' PA ' B " r ° St S > SchW6den ' TOl 
"* DGFP d xiii, No. 364. 

St.S., ^ht^™^ 1 *' Gemlan legati ° n He ' Sinki IO fordgn minisWy > 5 Feb - '94*. PA, Buro 

I Z^tlS^jEt I T niSh V ^"T rS J°' "* Wafre "- SS s « «™ from war diaries Nos. 
MARS , ?t L" 3 i f 2 ° 94 r 3) ° f th£ F, " nish Volun teers' B^talion of the Waffen-SS, BA- 
3 "" /5 ' 6 > correspondence of the Chief of SS main office, BANS .9^364; Stein and 
Krosby, Das finmsche Fretw.lhgen-BataiUon der Waffen-SS'; Ueberschar, Hitler und FmdZS, 

3 Pi ? ta 7 T ra "?, nS SeC thC Finnish aceoum b y J oki P". Panitipatoljoo™; less satisfactory^ 
is Tieke, Fmmsckes Freiwilligsn-Bamillan, ' 
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tion of the Finnish volunteer formation. The Finns did not swear an oath of 
loyalty to Hitler as 'leader of the Greater Germanic community of destiny', 
but took the oath of the European (non-Germanic) volunteers in the Waffen- 
SS."" 

Field Marshal Mannerheim was informed about the affair only in retro- 
spect. Along with the Finnish high command, he viewed the volunteer action 
with caution, if not outright rejection. It was noted with regret that the Finnish 
army was being deprived of virtually irrepleacable trained officers and NCOs 
on the eve of the country's own struggle against the Soviet Union."" After 
Finland entered the war against the USSR, no further major recruitment of 
volunteers for the Waffen-SS could be expected. Instead, appeals were made 
for the volunteer formation to be recalled prematurely, or at least for it to be 
sent into action in the Finnish theatre, for instance with SS Division North on 
the Salla front." ' Contacts to that end through the German legation in 
Helsinki proved fruitless, however. SS main office in Berlin turned down the 
request on the grounds that this volunteer SS formation would deepen and 
consolidate German-Finnish relations more effectively than the normal 
foreign-ministry channels. 

It is thus apparent that the Finnish volunteers had entered German service 
not after the beginning of the 'crusade against Bolshevism', but before it. The 
Finnish government had not consented to the sending of volunteers to Ger- 
many out of any real political and ideological affinity with National Socialist 
Germany. Instead, the Finnish aim was to create a sense of German obligation 
to Finland, thus persuading it to offer support if Finland were to be attacked 
by the Soviet Union. In the spring of 1941 Helsinki was eager to use the 
volunteer issue to consolidate German interest in Finland. 

Norwegian volunteers had also been sworn into the Waffen-SS since the 
summer of 1940. In April 1940, only days after the occupation of Norway, the 
SS had set up its own supplementary office 'North' in Oslo in order to recruit 
volunteers for the newly established SS Standarte Nordland. Very few Norwe- 
gians had come forward by the end of the year. The leader of the Norwegian 
National Socialist Party (Nasjonal Samling), Vidkun Quisling, therefore made 
a radio appeal to 'nationally conscious' youth to volunteer for service in the 
Waffen-SS and its Volunteer Division Viking, formed in December 1940; their 
role would be to defend freedom and the independence of the homeland. 1 " 2 

"> The oath ran: 'I swear to you, Adolf Hitler, as leader, loyalty and courage. I vow to you and 
the superiors appointed by you obedience until death, so help me God.' See Buss and Mollo, 
Hitler's Germanic Legions, 136; Tieke, Finnisches Freitnilligen-Bataitton, 76. 

"° On this subject see Jagerskiold, Marskalken av Finland, 34 ff. German sources show a more 
positive attitude on the part of Mannerheim towards voluntary service in the Waffen-SS: see 
Ueberschar, Hitler und Finnland, 307. 

11 ' Jagerskiold, Marskalken av Finland, 35. 

"* On Quisling's appeal of 13 Jan. 1941 see Nordland-Echo, 2/3 (19 Jan. 1941), and the section 
'Quisling's Military Co-peration with Germany' in Andenass ec ai, Norway and the Second World 
War, 71 ff. 
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the formations of the 'SS Volunteer Legion Norway' at regimental strength. 
Howeverj it was soon apparent that far fewer volunteers had come forward 
then expected, forcing the SS leadership in Berlin to moderate its ambitious 
plans. The weak Norwegian response to the 'Norske Legion' (as the unit was 
known in Norway) may have been due in part to the refusal of the Norwegian 
clergy to call for volunteer participation in Hitler's war in the east. Most of the 
volunteers came from the ranks of Quisling's 'Nasjonal Samling'."? In conse- 
quence, the volunteer movement looked like a party-political manoeuvre. 

Nor was there any significant influx of volunteers to the SS Standarte 
Nordland after 22 June 1941. In September 1941, as before, some 300 Norwe- 
gians were serving in the SS Viking Division, for which Norwegian volunteers 
continued to be recruited. At the beginning of 1942 the 'SS Volunteer Legion 
Norway' consisted of approximately 1,200 men." 8 During the recruitment 
campaign there had been references to service in Finland, but in March 1942 
the Legion was sent to the front at Leningrad. There it was placed under the 
command of Eighteenth Army within Army Group North. In July 1941 Colo- 
nel-General von Falkenhorst had refused to employ the Legion in his area of 
command in northern Finland. The staff of Army Command Norway argued 
that such employment was 'undesirable' on military and political grounds, 
since it might 'give impetus' to 'certain desires' in Norwegian circles for 
territory in northern Finland and northern Russia." 9 Furthermore, Colonel- 
General von Falkenhorst 'did not think much of the troops'. 

Only a few weeks after the German occupation, from May 1940, volunteers in 
Denmark had also begun to come forward for the SS Standarte Nordland. 130 
Most of them were members of the Dansk National Socialistik Arbejderparti 
(DNSAP: Danish National Socialist Workers* Party) and erstwhile volunteers 
for Finland's Winter War against the Soviet Union, who had returned to 
Denmark in June 1940. It was also hoped that former soldiers from the Danish 
army would be attracted after it was reduced in size at the end of April 1940. 

the German Wehrmacht, Adolf Hitler, and as a brave soldier will be ready to stake my life for this 
oath at any time." See decree of OKW7i4g/w WFSt/Org{I)-ig/42, 10 Jan. 1942, 'Guidelines for the 
employment of foreign volunteers in the struggle against the Soviet Union (revised version)', BA- 
MA RL 2 II/106; see Blindheim, Nordmenn, 21. 

"' According to Neulen, Eurofaschismus, 138, 60% of the volunteers were members of the 
'Nasjonal Samling'. 

1|! See also Haider, Diaries, 1405 (17 Feb. 1942), who gives the figure as t,ioo men. Buss and 
Mollo, Hitler's Germanic Legions, 92, and Neulen, Eurofaschismus, 107, give 1,218 men for the 
beginning of 1942. On 16 Mat. 1942 1,150 men were in action at Leningrad. 

1 " The offer to send the 'Norwegian Legion' into action with Army Command Norway came 
from Reich Commissioner Terboven. On the refusal of Falkenhorst see telegram No. 4, German 
legation Helsinki to foreign ministry, 19 July 1941, PA, Biiro St.S., Norwegen, No. 12/65. 

On the Danish volunteers' movement see Thomsen, Besatzungspolitik, 94 ft; Buss and 
Mollo, Hitler's Germanic Legions, 76-87; on the dates see Tieke, Tragodie, 10-1 1; id., 'Geschichte 
des "Freikorps Danmark" '; and Schou, Danske Ostfrom-fiivilhge. On Hitler's order of 20 Apr. 
1940 for the creation of the 'SS General Service Troops Standarte Nordland' see PA, Abt. Inland 
Hg, vol. 17a (also for the information given by Himmler to Ribbentrop). 
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In the view of the SS a the volunteer were preparing the way for a 'Greater 
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Z ,S n T ? y ' n 1116 StmggIe againSt 1116 Soviet Uni O". The oath taken 
by the Damsh volunteers to Hitler as the supreme commander of the Germa^ 
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Lrtd th , P ? f * e DNSAP " The S° ve ™t in Copenhagen even 
agreed that regular soldiers in the Danish army could volunteer for Se new 
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end of July. A ma,or ant.-Communist rally' was held in Copenhagen on I2 
August ,941, at wh.ch the DNSAP warned that it was 'DenrnTr^du* o 
TOpate in the crusade against the Soviet Union'.'. 'The milWhonour of 
the Danish people would be restored' by massive recruitmen ^he 'Free 

By me end of 1941 the Free Corps Denmark' comprised some 1,060 men' in 
May I942 ,t was sent to Army Group North on the eastern' fronTas a 
reinforced infantry battalion with approximately 1)200 men 
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'■' Neulen, Eurofaschismm, loo. 

BOroIS! Z^artvofr 13 " ' £gati ° n ^"^e^ W *> ^ '94., PA, 

the following quotations). Waffen-SS: Danemark No. 300 (also for 
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CorpsY neither the German authorities nor the Danish National Socialists 
were able to achieve a significant increase in volunteer registration.' 16 The 
'Free Corps Denmark' was regarded as a creature of the Danish National 
Socialists, particularly _ as its recruitment offices were situated in DNSAP 
branch offices. Inevitably, the Danish public tended to regard the legion as a 
party body born out of internal dissension. The leader of the Danish National 
Socialists, Frits Clausen, complained in February 1942 that the German 
authorities had not adequately supported his efforts to counteract public 
hostility to the Danish volunteers. 117 Few sections of the population were 
impressed by the 'Free Corps Denmark', and very few Danes volunteered for 
military service against the Soviet Union either in German or in Finnish units. 

Berlin revealed a particular interest in recruiting ethnic Germans from North 
Schleswig as volunteers. However, by the end of 1941 only about 530 volun- 
teers had reported for service in the Waffen-SS, and approximately 100 for the 
Wehrmacht.' 28 At the beginning of 1942 recruitment efforts were therefore 
intensified. The campaign, which was run from the end of February 1942, was 
notable for making volunteering 'the duty' of this ethnic group. By the end of 
April the Ethnic Group Agency in North Schleswig was able to report that 
over 1,400 volunteers had come forward for the 'final struggle against Bolshe- 
vism'.' 19 At first the volunteers from North Schleswig were incorporated into 
the 'Free Corps Denmark'. However, the North Schleswig ethnic-group 
leader, Dr Jens Moeller, complained about this practice to the German 
plenipotentiary in Copenhagen and also directly to Himmier. Subsequently, 
the volunteers were assigned to the SS Death's Head Division.'* Yet 
even after Himmler's decision, the Ethnic Group Agency and the National 
Socialist Workers' Party in North Schleswig made a number of complaints to 
SS departments that ethnic German volunteers from North Schleswig were 
being assigned against their will to the 'Free Corps Denmark'. In individual 
cases, volunteers also joined the Wehrmacht. Though the Party and 
SS leadership were unhappy about such cases, consent was given to them 
retrospectively. 

Overall, the number of volunteers from Finland, Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark — including the ethnic Germans from North Schleswig — reached 5,501 

'* On this 'propaganda holiday' see the files PA, Abt. Inland Hg., Akten betr. Waffen-SS: 
Danemark No. 300. 

ADAP e i, No. 212, pp. 383-4 (6 Feb. 1942). 

Telegram Nos. 73, Ribbentrop to Copenhagen legation, 17 Jan. 1942, and 92, German 
legation Copenhagen to foreign ministry, 20 Jan. 1942, both in PA, Biiro St.S., vol. 2; see also 
Noack, Tyske mindreml. 

'*> Of these, 829 men were fit for service. See the numbers and telegrams in PA, Abt. Inland 
Ilg., Akten betr. Waffen-SS: Danemark No. 298. 

Decree of Himmier, Tgb. No. AK/1271/8-RF/V., 22 Apr. 1042, PA, Abt. Inland Hg., 
Akten betr. Waffen-SS: Danemark No. 299. See also ADAPv ii, No. 176, pp. 294 ff. (29 Apr. 
1942). 
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in the Waffen-SS at the beginning of 1942.-3. These men were to take part 
n the crusade against Bolshevism'. The total was a disappointment to 
*e Nanonal Soca. st leadership, which had expected more enLs^m and 
greater numbers of volunteers from the 'north Germanic peoples'. Hitler 
had expressed th.s view in a proclamation on 2 October 1941, in which he 

1, . a , f ° r '° lnt acUOn t0 save me most valuable continent of 
to crSte A1 ° ngSlde f 5 f °™^"y - W, the SS .eadership attempted 
to create as many volunteer formations as possible. At the same time, it 
was reveahng a wdhngness to give up its claim to be an elite, or at JeTst to 
redefine th,s cla.m to cover the whole of Europe. The creation of new legions 
n western and northern Europe can thus be regarded as a 'significant con 

^s"w ,f Th tranSformati °\° f the WafF - SS - sVnatira. 
mass army There were even hopes that these legions, by being granted 

"r 7r n w r c ^ sions r d ,imited amonomy in «^*r£ 

rest of the Waffen-SS, m.ght persuade the European peoples to adopt a 
more posmve attitude towards the occupying power. In view of the mSt 
numbers of recruits alone, these hopes were utterly unrealistic. The conduct 
of German authorities and liaison staffs towards the foreign volunteer 
formations also led to many justifiable complaints. Army High^ommand' 
deep mistrust of the employment of self-contained fordgn voSntee 
formations was exemplified by its demand for specially 'increased' intelhgeS 
super™ and censorship of the volunteers' letters from the field " 
t th J r? °r I94I 7 ehrmacht Hi * h C^n.and was compelled to respond 
orittt sT* tem,0n C3USed by ^ arr ° gance of * e Ge ™ -uth- 
wet as to the lack of attention and care they had received. Field Marshal 

t d fc ' E , WaS ' the .?~ Wehrmachfs obiigation of honour 

to treat the foreign leg.ons w.th particular respect and to extend to them 

sldaSs' f ° rmati0nS d ° mCet Ge ™ a " ^ 

In view of the low number of volunteers in the months after 22 June 104,, 
Ae Germans stepped up their demands for the other European nations to 
ake a greater part m operations planned for 1942. At the beginning of 
Aat year it was argued that they must help to 'guarantee thf required 
supenonty m forces for a rapid offensive operation' as part of the 'decisive 

1,1 A 'survey of the Germanic volunteers in the WafFen-W J™ <;<; te r-. 

Jan o I941 , gives the blowing figures for ^ fouTnaTioa FiLs . ,80 11^ T ™' ' 5 
1,883; Danes (including men from northern SchieTg) " a Z. S ee ^ K ', ^oXZ^ 
Domarus Hitler, ii. I757; sirnilarly Hitler's speech o^^Oct .w^ 3 ,76^ 3 '' 

'» Wegner, •Pangermanische Armce', 105 7 3 ' 

Del S£ iTZ^T^ CIV/Qn) N °' on foreign voider formations, , 9 
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struggle of all European nations' against the Soviet Union for 'existence or 
non-existence V3* 

By now Wehrmacht High Command regarded the full utilization of the 
fighting power of all European countries as 'essential'. Ambitious demands 
were therefore addressed to allied or collaborating governments, politicians, 
and parties. In the light of these, it was inevitable that— especially in the 
occupied countries of Norway and Denmark— the existence of the volunteer 
formations became linked with certain political speculations and plans. The 
two leaders of the native Fascist parties in Denmark and Norway, Clausen and 
Quisling, thus saw the volunteer legions as the core or cadre for a national 
armed force. As this development concealed solid national interests, it was not 
welcome to the SS leadership in Berlin. The German authorities emphasized 
the special status of the legions as quasi 'semi-independent national units' 
simply in order to make entry into 'non-German formations' possible and 
attractive to foreigners.' 37 

SS operations office, however, continued to regard the volunteer formations 
virtually as the contribution of various subordinate European peoples to 
Germany's struggle against Bolshevism. During 1942, when Berlin realized the 
'national-state interpretation' of the formations, its response was to push 
through an increased concentration of the volunteere in major SS formations, 
and to 'out the cord' to the collaborating groups and Fascist parties in the 
occupied countries in order to achieve a 'reorientation in the Germanization 
policy of the SS'. 1 * 1 This SS Pan-Germanism, moreover, led to the removal of 
the previous limited autonomy of the legions by integrating and incorporating 
them completely into Waffen-SS divisions. There was a perceptible move 
away from any recognition of the unique national features of individual 
legions. The SS leadership now regarded the volunteers as the logical contri- 
butions of various Germanic Gaue to the 'Greater Germanic Reich' under 
Hider and to his 'decisive struggle' against the Soviet Union. 

" 6 ADAP e i, No. 92, p. 171 (also for the following quotations). In this 'contribution of OKW 
to the discussion of the Reich foreign minister with Regent von Horthy', 4 Jan. 1942, the call was 
made directly to Hungary; however, it applied equally to the other countries of Europe. 

'3' Neulen, Eurofasehismm, 108. 

See here Wegner, 'Pangermanische Armee', loSff. 



VI. The Failure of the Economic 
'Blitzkrieg Strategy' 

Rolf-Dieter MOller 
i. Economic Policy in Anticipation of Victory 
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The increasing seriousness of the labour shortage was one important in 
Jcator of the excessive strains being placed on the German wTr «ono m v 

critical stage. The steep fall in iron and steel production was especially striking 
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of the withdrawal of labour for the Wehrmacht and the priZL t 

mihtary transports The temporary obstruction of ore imporis frSn Sweden 

and mckel imports from Norway, owing to the operations in the 7jZ wa" 

of only mmor significance in comparison. It is true that the region accounted 

declined by only 15 percent in July i 94I . Nevertheless, the German leadershio 
regarded the potential danger to ore deliveries as so great thaUt warrant 
putting the navy on the offensive against the Soviet Baln -Fl^^^t 
edly intervened in the direction of operations to press for the ra P S occupation 

I^et It' f e T d ^ SUPPly ° f ir ° n ° re ^m3en 

necks m 1^1 P *"* m,1 " ary Ieadership at rate > bottle- 

necks m die German war economy had already reached dangerous prooor 
uons on the eve of the German invasion of the Soviet Union. FroTIZZ, 
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July .94!, 11 Aug. .941, BA-^ rV°c/,V 7 7 f' ^ d "f-' war - econom pi^tion report No. 23, 
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attempts were therefore made to eliminate or at least limit additional strains. 
The great hope was that the situation would be relieved by a quick end to the 
war in the east, thereby allowing the exploitation of Soviet resources. It 
appeared that the imminent decline in German war production, and the 
placing of extra burdens on the population, could be avoided only by making 
full use of Soviet raw materials and foodstuffs. 

However, German economic preparations and economic war aims went 
beyond this short-term task.3 Colossal armaments plans by the Wehrmacht for 
the period after Barbarossa, made with an eye to the expected conflict with the 
Anglo-Saxon bloc for world supremacy, demanded a ruthless exploitation of 
the projected Russian 'supplementary area' as a colonial economy to extend 
and complete the German supra-regional economy in Europe. Behind such 
plans lurked the traditional German goal of achieving world-power status. It 
was to be attained by the creation of an autarkic continental empire, which 
would stretch from the Atlantic to the Urals and be secure against blockade. 
In the preparatory phase of Operation Barbarossa, these economic ideas 
had become inextricably entwined both with Hitler's plans for racial and 
ideological annihilation, and with the apparent inherent necessities of the war 
economy. 

These dimensions to the war in the east must be borne in mind during any 
attempt to show the historical significance of military events and to assess 
economic preconditions, accompanying developments, and consequences. 
There are three main requirements in such an analysis: first, to compare the 
economic approach and expectations of the German leadership with the actual 
course of the war; second, to examine specific armaments policies and their 
results in relation to the material demands of the war in the east; and third, to 
investigate the interaction between economic policy, operational leadership, 
and occupation policy. 

For the economists and the men responsible for armaments production, the 
launching of the war against the Soviet Union had different implications from 
those confronting the soldiers engaged in fighting. The leaders of the economy 
were already debating and planning the period after Barbarossa. In the expec- 
tation of a short campaign, they believed that urgent measures to overcome 
bottlenecks in the war economy could be postponed. This anticipation of 
victory was partly due to the unwieldiness of the production process— the 
relatively long period which elapsed between the taking of an economic 
decision and the concrete results in production terms. However, it was also 
believed that Operation Barbarossa could be completed with only a limited 
armaments effort, which had already been largely completed. The shortage of 
reserves of production appeared to require immediate concentration on the 
tasks which were likely to arise after 'Barbarossa'. 

The economic leadership thus relied totally on the success of Germany's 



3 See sect. I.tn.2(/). 
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these, anticipating rich economic gains in the Ukraine, were opposed to a 
more careful approach there of the sort advocated for political reasons by 
Rosenberg. 

Under the impression that victory in the east was imminent, Hitler was 
devoting his attention to future armaments projects in the period after 
Barbarossa. At the forefront of his thinking was the expansion of the 
Luftwaffe. In Goring's view, the number of combat aircraft produced would 
have to be quadrupled. 8 At the same time, Hitler also demanded the imple- 
mentation of Tank Programme 41. Each of these plans alone exceeded the 
current productive capacity of the German war economy; together — and with 
the navy's building plans— they could be put into effect only by exploiting 
Soviet economic potential.! 1 The use of 8,400 machine-tools freed by the 
rupture of economic relations with Russia brought little relief. 10 Since Soviet 
raw materials and factories were not available at first, there was no prospect of 
getting the new programmes under way immediately, given the stagnation of 
German munitions production. 

As a transitional solution, Hitler therefore ordered that the army share of 
total armaments should be further reduced. The capacity this released was to 
be concentrated on the production of tanks, submarines, and aircraft." Once 
again the Chief of Army Armament Programmes was forced to reckon with 
the lowest conceivable production quota in his sphere. 12 He concluded that the 
resources saved would not be sufficient to allow the army to fulfil its new tasks. 
These involved an increase in the production of tanks, anti-aircraft guns, and 
anti-tank guns, and the establishment of a motorized expeditionary corps for 
operations after Barbarossa. In these circumstances, contributions from the 
army to support the expanded Luftwaffe programme could not be justified.^ 

For the time being, the Luftwaffe was forced to restrict itself to restoring its 
existing formations to full strength. In fact, a significant extension of capacity, 
and the employment of at least 200,000 extra workers, proved to be necessary 
even for this purpose. Clearly, appeals from the War Economy and Arma- 
ments Department for strict concentration on the most urgent tasks through- 
out the Wehrmachf 4 would not be sufficient to solve the armaments problem. 

8 See discussion with State Secretary Milch on 16 June 1941, in KTB OKW\. (016-18 (60). 

' See discussion between armaments chief and raw-materials chief with departmental head 4 
July 194!, KTB WiRuAmt/Stab 1941, 131-2, BA-MA RW 19/165. 

10 See presentation by armaments chief to departmental bead on 24 June 1941, ibid. 1 14, also 
urgent letter from Reich minister of economic affairs regarding guidelines on the restrictability of 
manufacturing—here: treatment of Russian orders, 26 June 1941, BA R7/4699. 

" Hitler's guidelines of 14 July I94t for future conduct of the war after the defeat of Russia, 
printed in Thomas, Wehr- und Rustttngswirtscka.fi, 452 ff. On this subject see Das Deutsche Reich 
undderZweite Weltkvieg, v/i. 567 ff. 

" Letter from Reich minister for armaments and ammunition to Wehrmacht branches regard- 
ing exchange of capacities, 1 1 July 1941, BA-MA Wi/I A. 84. 

" Ru Ha No. 1418/4' g-Kdos., memorandum on discussion in WFSt/L of 17 July 1941 on 
Fuhrer guidelines of 14 July 1941, KTB WiRuAmt/Stab 194!, 148-50, BA-MA RW 19/165. 

" OKW/WiRuAmt/Ru (Ila) No. 2438/41 g.Kdos., letter on reorientation of armaments, 2 ! July 
1 941, BA-MA Wi/I A. 84. 
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Interest was expressed in securing supplies of industrial raw materials, and in 
the continued operation of raw-material manufacturing industries, especially 
the extraction of coal and iron ore in the Donets region, of strategically 
important manganese ore in Nikopol, of Caucasian oil, and of significant 
phosphorus supplies on the Kola peninsula. For this to be achieved, Soviet 
power-stations had to be reopened and the transport network extended. In 
contrast, the industrial area of the Urals was regarded as unprofitable because 
of the unfavourable transport situation, and was virtually written off. 1 ' De- 
tailed 'share-out plans' were also discussed." Most vocal in this process was 
the industry of Upper Silesia, which laid claim to the 'eastern territories' as its 
domain with the same exclusiveness as had been demonstrated by the industry 
of Rhineland-Westphalia in western Europe.^ The Reichswerke-Konzern thus 
made an immediate claim for the coal supplies of the Ukraine, first to pre- 
empt claims by Ruhr businesses dating back to the First World War, and 
second to seize the opportunity to extend the central and east European 
business empire to Russia, under the patronage of Goring. 14 For other indus- 
trial groups, this onslaught was an important aspect in restraining their own 
ambitions and in leading them to urge that the Russian 'spoils' should not be 
distributed until after the end of the war. 1 ' Overall, German heavy industry 
welcomed the extension of German steel capacity by the imminent conquest 
of Soviet foundries. 56 It had no serious reservations about taking over the 
installations, as the Soviet combines were largely self-supporting. 17 In the 'view 
of leading circles in the metallurgical industry', an 'improvement in work 
discipline' was the main requirement for a future increase in productivity from 
the Soviet blast furnaces. 1 * 

The light metal industry was of absolutely vital importance for armaments 
production. Developments here were typical of the way in which economic 
interests could sometimes conflict. Shortly after the German attack on 
the USSR began, interested companies had approached the ministry of econ- 
omic affairs in order to obtain an agreement on the sharing out of Soviet 

" See report from liaison officer War Economy and Armaments Department/Reich minister of 
economic affairs on Russia, 2 July 1941, BA-MA RW 45/15. 

" Memorandum by Hans' Hahl, owner of Rodingen ironworks, for Friedrich Flick, 26 June 
(941, printed in Anatomic des Krieges, No. 166. 

" Evidence in Eichholtz, Kriegstoirtschafi, 204-5. 

" For an overall view see Riedel, Eisen, 305 ft; id., 'Bergbau', 245 ff. On the rivalries among the 
companies see Gibbons, 'Soviet Industry', 1556*. 

« See the retrospective account in the memorandum by the liaison officer in the War Economy 
and Armaments Department to the Main Trustee Office, 28 May 1942, BA-MA Wi/ID. 1600. A 
drive by the GutehofJhung smelting-works and the Otto Wolff company, both of which had taken 
a leading role in German-Soviet trade and now wanted to establish themselves in the east, was 
rejected by Hitler; see report on the discussion between Lt.-Gen. von Hanneken and Ernst 
Poensgen on 25 July 1941, doc. NI-50, cited in Gibbons, 'Soviet Industry', (39. 

* See the retrospective comments of the chief manager of the Economic Group Ferrous 
Industry, in Reichert, 'Europas Eisenerzeugung'. 

" See e.g. 'Industrie!!; Entwicklung SowjetruBlands'. 

*" See 'Die dringlichsten Aufgaben'. 
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conditions, and the availability of raw materials, had been clarified " 
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Funk;. the minister of economic affairs, invited the leading figures of the 
chemical industry to Berlin to discuss future action in Russia.:" Funk assumed 
that the establishment and operation of a certain number of chemical firms in 
Russia was necessary, both for the supply of the occupied territories and to 
relieve pressures on the economy within Germany. His main concern here was 
the manufacture of medicines, fertilizers, and detergents. These would cer- 
tainly be needed in the future German colonies in the east, and it would be 
more practical for firms in the east to supply them. It was decided to establish 
a consortium of eight companies under the leadership of IG-Farben, to reach 
agreement on the creation of a semi-nationalized Chemical East Company 
Ltd. (Chemie-Ost GmbH). It soon became apparent that IG-Farben was 
anxious to limit state influence and prevent the creation of binding business 
principles.;™ This, it was hoped, would protect the company against possible 
risks and losses which might result from the uncertain political conditions in 
the east. 

Family firms, for example the textile sector, demonstrated rather less re- 
straint than most other branches of industry. Thanks to his position as general 
representative for special duties within the ministry of economic affairs, its 
representative, the entrepreneur Hans Kehrl, was able to suppress plans for 
the foundation of a semi-nationalized monopoly company for textiles. 4 " In- 
stead, with the Ostfaser Company Ltd. (Ostfaser GmbH) he created an 
undertaking organized and directed exclusively by private industry. During 
the war years Kehrl built this company into the biggest textile concern in 
Europe, with around 300 Soviet factories. He worked closely with the German 
Bank, which had offered to act as investor. The bank, which had traditional 
business interests in Russia, attached great importance to 'taking a leading 
part in the new possibilities that offer themselves'. As the textile industry 
expected a turnover of several hundred million marks, the business 'would be 
a very comfortable one' for the bank. 4 ' 

Kehrl got his way despite the opposition of State Secretary Backe, who 
refused to support him over the cultivation of flax and cotton in the east. 

58 See letter from Reich minister of economic affairs, 30 July 1941, primed in Trials, viii. 259- 
60. On the results of the various discussions see the report by Ilgner on 7 July 1941, doc. NI-1334, 
and the minutes of the 26th board meeting of IG-Farben on 10 July 1941, doc. NI-8077, both 
printed ibid. 262-3. 

- 1 ' On this subject see the memorandum of the legal department of IG-Farben, 23 July 1941, 
doc. NI-4962, ibid. 266 ff,, and a corresponding letter from board member Georg von Schnitzler 
to the head of Economic Group Chemical Industry on 8 Aug. 1941, doc. NI-4961, ibid. 268-9. 0<> 
1 Nov. 1941 the Chemistry East Company was finally established. IG-Farben participated with an 
investment of RM 1, 000; see doc. NI-4964, printed ibid. 272-3. 

<° See the account in Kehrl, Krisenmanager, 222 ff., and specifically on the Baltic area Czollek, 
Faschismus und Okkupation, 

«' Memorandum by Gerhard Elkmann, deputy director of Deutsche Bank, of a discussion with 
the head of Economic Group Textile Industry, Hans Croon, on 9 July 1941, printed in Anatomic 
des Kriega, No. 169. On the foundation of Ostfaser GmbH, see also the position of the board 
member of Deutsche Bank, Karl Kimmich, on 19 Aug. 1941, also ibid.. No. 175. On the role of 
Deutsche Bank overall see Radandt, 'Beziehungen', gff. 
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Backe explained that he was much too preoccupied with the problem of food 
supply, and needed every acre of Russian soil within reach of transport 
However, he also promised not to obstruct Kehrl if he chose to act on his 
own - General Thomas, who had ordered that the textile-processing factories 
in the east should be neglected for the moment because of the needs of the 
armaments economy, responded in similar fashion. However, as German 
factories were only employed to 50 per cent of capacity, their owners were 
much more interested in finding favourable sources of raw materials and sales 
outlets than m obtaining additional processing capacity. When the textile 
industry explained that German cotton supplies would be exhausted the next 
winter, and that the situation would become 'very serious' without the imple- 
mentation of detailed textile-manufacturing plans in Russia, Thomas prom- 
ised his support. - " 

Overall, in its commitment to the east the main interest of the German 
private economy was in obtaining the use of Soviet raw materials. The desire 
of individual firms for expansion in the east took second place to a general 
endeavour to clarify the important issue of future ownership rights. The day 
after the German attack began, Goring attempted to accommodate these 
interests. During a discussion with leading representatives of industry he 
announced his intention to reprivatize all state holdings in industry after the 
end of the war.« In the period that followed, the political leadership made it 
clear that the most efficient economy could be expected 'only on the proven 
foundation of (state-guided) private enterprise'. The collective economy in the 
east would be maintained only as long as was absolutely necessary 'to avoid 
disruption which could result from the sudden switch of economic systems', 
and which might damage the provision of supplies to the Wehrmacht or the 
development of the economy for German purposes .« 

The Continental Oil Corporation offered a model for co-operation between 
the state and the private sector. This semi-nationalized company was to be 
established on a permanent basis, taking immediate and 'final' control of the 
Soviet petroleum economy. Similar solutions were envisaged for other raw 
materials, the 'permanent transfer of which to German hands [was] in the 
interests of the German economy as a whole'; the plan was to 'transfer the 
lactones in question immediately into the possession of the German undertak- 
ings which would operate them in the long term'.«« Generally, however, a 

" See Kehrl, Krisenmanagcr, 223. 

1 f« KTB WiRGAmt/Stab 1941, !8S-o (6 Aug. .941), BA-MA lo/ifis 

« Reich Marshal of German Reich, Plenipotentiary for Four-year Plan, VP 12028 order of « 
July ,941 (copy) BA-MA RW 3 ,/„ s see also Ae memorandum of SdHo CtetS 
plempotent.ary of the Flick concern, for Friedrich Flick on .3 Aug. (doc S Ed 

* Goring order of 27 July 1941, BA-MA RW 31/11. 
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transitional solution was chosen with the establishment of 'eastern companies' 
under the leadership of the ministry of economic affairs." With effective 
participation from interested economic circles, these companies were to oper- 
ate various sectors of the Soviet national economy as monopolies, and prepare 
the way for later privatization. This system offered the state apparatus suffi- 
cient opportunity to direct the companies according to the needs of the war 
economy, to skim off economic profits for the purpose of financing the war, 
and to avoid a 'great race by German industry for Russian plants'. 48 There was 
a price to be paid in the form of the further proliferation of the Economic 
Organization East. For the private sector itself, this settlement offered more 
advantages than an immediate transfer of ownership. 

Through the use of trustees and temporary factory managers, firms 
were able to establish themselves in occupied Soviet territory without risks.* 
This procedure also secured them a legal claim for — though not a guarantee 
of— a subsequent transfer of ownership.'" An acquisition would be carried out 
later only 'if the final shape of the political, legal, and economic conditions in 
the occupied Russian territory were taken into account' and if the German 
Reich intended to dispose of the factories.'' Competition for the intended 
trustee posts was so fierce that the task of sorting out the applications mono- 
polized the attention of the new section for the economic reorganization of the 
eastern territories within the ministry of economic affairs. 52 The applicants 
used every opportunity to exploit the chaos over authority in trusteeships 
for their own benefit, and to play off the various state offices against each 
other.-" 

The Economic Staff East operated at the junction of state and private-sector 
interests in the exploitation of the Soviet 'spoils'. Two days before the German 
attack on the Soviet Union, Goring's state secretary, Korner, had defined its 
main task as obtaining the greatest possible amount of vital goods from the 

« See WiStabOst/Chefgruppe W/AHg.W/Gr. i , No. 55256/42. survey of the tasks of the eastern 
companies, printed in Brown Folder, part a, Apr. 1941, appendix 9, BA-MA RMC 31/134. For an 
account see Dallin, German Rule, 331 ff.; Czoliek, Fasckismus und Okkupation, 78 ff.; Czoliek and 
Eichholtz, 'Konzeption', 161 ff. 

* Memorandum of 13 Aug. 1941 (see n. 45); from the Marxist point of view, in the interpre- 
tation of these events the state apparatus is ascribed a 'unique' leading role: see Hass, 
'Monopolkapital', joff. 

* See WiStabOst/FQ la No. 1361/41, special instructions No. 10: appointment of temporary 
administrators, 17 July 1941, printed in Brown Folder, pan a, appendix 10,65-6, BA-MA RW31/ 
134. 

*■ Expectations along these lines on the part of industry are found, for example, in the 
memorandum by Kimmich dated 19 Aug. 1941, printed in Anatomic des KrUges, No. 175. 

51 Proposals from the Zeiss company for the Economic Group Precision Engineering and 
Optics, 18 Aug. 1941, printed in Anatomic der Aggression, No. 28. On the role of this company see 
also Schumann, 'Kriegsprogramm', 704 ff,. and id., 'Zeiss-Konzern', nsff. 

52 See report of liaison officer War Economy and Armaments Dept./Reich ministry of economic 
affairs on economic reorganization of the occupied parts of Russia, 10 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RW 45/ 
15- 

» On this subject see the later report of the head of the Trustee Office East on the development 
of the trustee administration in the 'Ostland' for Goring, t6 Apr. 1942, BA-MA Wi/ID. 1600. 
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eastern territories which were occupied.* First and foremost, this meant 
petroleum and foodstuffs to supply the areas under German control 

In its attempt to accomplish this objective, the policy of the Economic Staff 
East was greatly affected both by the shortages facing the German war 
economy, and by the dominance of representatives of the civilian economic 
bureaucracy and the private sector in the organization. From the outset, the 
organization was always more concerned with economic 'reconstruction', and 
the cannibalization of existing installations for delivery to the Reich, than with 
providmg direct military support for the army in the east." Military influence 
on the creation of guidelines for action also . declined steadily After the 
distribution of the 'Green File', the War Economy and Armaments Depart- 
ment was immediately forced to begin work on a revised edition following 
numerous protests from civilian departments.* The strongest opposition 
came from Rosenberg's office. In response to the 'Green File', this office 
drafted different guidelines based on the following principle: 'The war against 
the Soviet Union is a political campaign, not an economic raid. The con- 
quered territory as a whole must not be regarded as an object to be exploited 
even though German food supply and the war economy must lay claim to 
larger areas.'s' 

OKW initially paid little attention to these differences. Like the ministry of 
economic affairs and the Four-year Plan authority, its members assumed that 
Rosenberg and his staff would not take over the administration of the occupied 
eastern territories until later in the war, and would not have any influence over 
economic policy. Proposals were thus made for a uniform network of eco- 
nomic agencies in the east, based on five economic inspectorates which would 
operate according to the directives of the Berlin Operations Staff. Since the 
authorities of the civilian administration would have to spend considerable 
time preparing for their practical work, the Economic Staff East also at first 
believed that its own political activities would be able to fill the vacuum Its 
plan was therefore to extend the system of military administration by means of 
a dense network of commandants' offices (Kommandanturen) with economic 
advisers , and operate them for a considerable period against Hitler's express 
instructions. It also intended to create a 'halfway loyal' native leadership elite 
to support this structured An appropriate directive from Goring to the com- 

,mmW h B MarSha !° f **■ Gr T r Germa " Reich > Pfenipotemiary for the Four-year Plan, VP 
rfi«f ' meet ' n8 ° f Ge " eral C0UnC "' 24 jU ° e '94'. <*oc. m- 1A1 l Staatsarchiv 

clelr^aiddowr.h™^! 5 ' J 9 ? °" • ^JT £ ™ na 8 em ™t ™ ^ «t Goring had 

clearly laid down the postwar tasks: pnnted in Demsche Besaizungspolitik, No. 76. Rosenbera dared 

BA R 6723 agam$t SyStem ° f eaS,er " C ° mpanieS: S « hi * " GoLg of 3 S 

a nlr°!i t - M ad0pted in B t MA RW 3l/l=7. The second edition with appropriate supplements 
appeared in Nov. [94 1; see BA-MA RW 31/130 supplements 
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mander-in-chief of the army was expected to that end .« However, in a dis- 
cussion between General Thomas and the quartermaster-general on 8 July 
1941, it transpired that the army leadership had no particular interest in an 
alliance of this kind with the economic agencies. Wagner was more concerned 
to release the rear areas from his responsibility as soon as possible, despite the 
fact that Rosenberg was nowhere near completing his own preparations. 60 
When Thomas suggested that they should jointly advocate that Rosenberg's 
proposed administrative personnel should be attached either to the army or to 
the Economic Staff East, Wagner was prepared to co-operate, but he left it to 
Thomas to contact Goring on the subject. 

On r6 July the Economic Staff East brought the political issue to the fore. 
Its second report underlined the 'need for a larger number of district com- 
mander's offices with security and administrative tasks . . . The waves of Ger- 
man agricultural leaders now pouring in are the backbone of the future, but 
will only obtain higher crop and livestock yields if they are given rapid backing 
from these district commander's offices.' 6 ' On that day, however, Hider re- 
iterated his wish for the rapid installation of Rosenberg, and the restriction of 
the military administration in the rear. Though confirming Goring' s 
autonomy in economic matters, Hitler left it to his vassals to agree among 
themselves over the demarcation of authority.* 1 

Rosenberg did not dare challenge Goring's position. He therefore aban- 
doned the idea of establishing his own economic apparatus, and agreed that 
the local economic commands should be turned into armaments commands 
subordinate to OKW when territories were transferred to civilian administra- 
tion. The various Agriculture, Labour, and Economy Groups would then 
move step by step into civilian service, and be taken over by the Reich 
Commissioners as the economic administration. 6 ' 

These groups continued to receive their specialist directives via the Eco- 
nomic Operations Staff East. The departments of agriculture and of trade and 
industry in the Economic Staff East were also taken over by the Ministry for 
the East through personal union (the officials belonging to both bodies), 
thereby maintaining the unity of economic leadership in principle at least. In 
reality, however, the complicated regulations on the chain of command 
opened the way for the administrative chaos in the east which was greatly 
regretted later. Military responsibility was restricted to the area of operations 

» See WiStabOst/La, War Diary notes, 9 July 1941, BA-MA RW 31/42. 

* Minute on the discussion between Gen. Thomas and Gen. Wagner on 8 July, KTB 
WiRiiAmt/Stab 1941, 139-40 (n July 1941), BA-MA RW 19/165. 

" Chef WiStabOst No. 40063/41^, 2nd situation report of 16 July 1941, BA-MA RW 31/u 

* See Fuhrer conference of 16 July 1941, No. 221-L, /AfTxxxviii, 86 ff., and First Decree of the 
Fuhrer on the Introduction of the Civilian Administration in the Newly Occupied Eastern 
Territories, 17 July 1941, No. I997-PS, ibid. xxix. 234ft. 

*> See the Goring decrees of 18 July 1941 (VP 11064), 31 July 1941 (VP 12262), and the 
appropriate implementation instructions from the War Economy and Armaments Department of 
25 July and 22 Aug. 1941, printed in Green Folder, part ii, 2nd edn., Aug. 1942, BA-MA RW 31/ 
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many control of i per cent of Soviet capacity, nor during the development of 
the Estonian shale-oil deposits. Under these circumstances, it was difficult to 
see how the needs of Russian agriculture, and of the winter building pro- 
gramme in the east, could be met. 68 In his aviation-fuel programme Krauch 
again called on OKW to demand annual imports of 9m. t. of petroleum from 
Russia, and the development of a new oilfield between Kiev and Kharkov. 6 ' 
However, Thomas preferred to base his plans on realistic foundations, and to 
prepare for the least favourable situation, i.e. for coping without major deli- 
veries from Russia in 1941; this would eventually require further restrictions 
on German consumption. 7 " 

In its latest situation report, the Economic Staff East concluded that the raw 
materials already obtained in conquered Russian territory would not signifi- 
cantly improve the German supply situation. 7 ' It was still expected that the 
front would gradually advance from the mainly agrarian areas to 'get a grip on 
the industrial centres'. Nevertheless, the first signs of a failure of the economic 
strategy, which had aimed at a smooth 'take-over' of the Soviet economy, 
could not be overlooked. In particular, the increasing level of destruction and 
evacuation carried out by the Soviet side was taking its toll. 

The leadership in Berlin was fully aware of the consequences of this 
development, which threatened to intensify as the war in the east was pro- 
longed. During a discussion on 29 July 1941, the under-secretary of state, 
Lieutenant-General von Hanneken, told Thomas that he would have to curb 
the coal consumption of German industry by 40 per cent. 72 The 'time had been 
reached when the Fuhrer himself must decide what is to happen in the 
raw-material sector in the winter'. Yet no one was prepared to bring 'the 
matter to the Fuhrer for a decision finally'. Thomas and Hanneken both 
regarded the fuel supply as the biggest bottleneck. They agreed that, 
where supplies were running out, they must create a united front of all the 
economic agencies, allowing the Reich Marshal to give the Fuhrer a clear 
picture of the situation and press for the most rapid possible conquest of the 
Caucasus. 

Next day, it became apparent that the munitions companies were already 
drawing the appropriate conclusions from the confused situation. Ewald 
Loeser, a director of Krupp, asked General Thomas to release those members 
of the company's workforce who had been made available for service in Russia 
but had not yet been deployed.^ In view of the constant decline in produtivity 

M Report chief of taw materials to departmental head, KTB WiRuAmt/Stab 1941, 152 (21 July 
1941), BA-MA RW 10/165. 
64 Discussion between Prof. Krauch and departmental head, ibid. (23 July 1941). 
*■ See ibid. 159 (24 July 1941), 166 (28 July 1941). 

" Chef WiRuAmt No. 40139/16741 g., fortnightly report WiStabOst (6-19 July 1941), 26 July 
1941, BA-MA RW 31/11. 

" Discussion between Lt. - Gen. von Hanneken and departmental head, KTB WiRuAmt/Stab 
1941, pp. 169-70 (29 July 1941), BA-MA RW 19/165. 

" Discussion between Director Loeser (Krupp) and departmental head, ibid. 171-2 (30 July 
1941). 
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Union-Mhe Caucasus (oil) and the lower Volga (grain) — would soon be in 
German hands. To supply the army in the east with the materials necessary 
to achieve this objective, while at the same time sending supplies of food to 
Germany, the economic leadership would stop at nothing. Only time would 
tell whether this determination would be sufficient to close the widening 
gap between the demands of the war in the east and the resources available to 
wage it. 

2. First Modifications 

The economic and armaments policy of the Third Reich had been based on 
the assumption of rapid military victory in the east. When the failure of the 
campaign plan became perceptible from July 1941, leading to the unexpected 
extension of the German-Soviet war, economic and armaments policy had to 
be adapted to the changed conditions. This process of adjustment, however, 
was sluggish and inconsistent. The political and military elites delayed making 
moves towards fundamental reorganization because they still hoped to achieve 
military victory over the following weeks. As a sense of reality was lost, refuge 
was taken in the an of improvisation. However, Hitler had begun to recognize 
that the war would probably last into 1942; he took this as additional support 
for his view that the capture of 'vital sources of raw materials' was more 
important than the achievement of operational advantages. 7 * Hitler told his 
adjutant that he could not sleep at night, 

as he was still not clear about many things. In his bosom two souls were struggling, the 
political-ideological and the economic. Politically he would say that the main abscesses 
must be removed: Leningrad and Moscow . . . Economically there were quite different 
objectives. Though Moscow was also a big industrial centre, the south was even more 
important, with oil, grain, absolutely everything that was necessary to secure living- 
space. A land flowing with milk and honey. 77 

Though this issue remained a matter of dispute between Hitler and the 
army leadership, some recognition of the logical consequences of unfavour- 
able military developments could not be further delayed. Measures to reorgan- 
ize and re-equip the army, originally planned for the autumn of 194 1, had to 
be put off for the forseeable future. 7 * However, this step was not accompanied 
by any abandonment of wildly unrealistic armaments plans. 7 ' During dis- 
cussions between the responsible OKW departments in the middle of August, 
the Chief of Army Armament Programmes warned in vain of the need to 
emerge from 'cloud-cuckoo-land' and adjust military requirements to meet 

* See Hitler's study on the continuation of the war in the east, 22 Aug. 1941, KTB OKW\. 
lo63ff. (100). 

v Engel, Heeresadjutant bet Hitler, 107 (28 July 1941). 

* Fuhrer conference of 19 Aug. 1941 withBrauchitsch and Fromra, KTB OKW i. 1059-60 (96). 
n Chef OKW/WiRuAmt/Ru (Ha) No. 2600/41 g.Kdos., letter re reorientation of armaments, 10 

Aug. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I A. 84. 
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i^SSSlf^ (see n - 8o > « straim: see 

2.8, SZ^rS^ Chl£f C ° 1 h ^ ^ Aug. I94I , KTB WiRuAmt/Stab 

.iSSTaE^ R^J^ C ° al AsSOdati0 "' P - - Gen. Thomas, 20 Aug . 

dL^-G^'E" ando^Tr Rei " eCke (Chief ° f Gen « a! ^ h "™hc Office), 
Stab ,041, 244 BA Xkw de P art ~' «ead, , 7 Sep, mi , KTB WiRuArni; 

* Talk between armaments chief and department head, 30 Sept. ibid . 2M . 
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Ukrainian miners in the Reich. 88 Once this political and ideological taboo had 
been broken, Hitler also accepted that Soviet prisoners of war could be used. 
Yet no systematic solution to the manpower problem was found. With the 
exception of those men already in labour squads under the control of the 
quartermaster-general, most Russian prisoners of war were no longer fit for 
work because of the appalling living conditions in the camps. Their number 
was being decimated by hunger and epidemics. 

Attempts to solve the raw-material problem were equally inconsistent. At 
the discussion of 16 August 1941 with the branches of the armed forces it was 
already apparent that the desired figures for armaments production would be 
completely out of reach without the capture of those parts of European Russia 
that were rich in raw materials. Hitler therefore decided to switch the main 
thrust of operations to the south, in order to obtain 'the high-grade iron-ore 
deposits and the large blast furnaces' by occupying Krivoy Rog.^ This, of 
course, meant accepting the demands of the Thomas memorandum of Febru- 
ary, which had been underpinned by the alarming decline in German iron and 
steel production. However, in his memorandum Thomas had predicted that 
the capture of the raw-material area would ease the situation only if the 
Germans managed to prevent large-scale destruction by Soviet forces, to solve 
the transport question, and to conquer the Caucasus in 194 1.*> Even in August 
1941 it was obvious that these conditions could not be met. 

In view of the destruction in Krivoy Rog, which made a resumption of 
iron-ore mining and the reopening of the smelting works impossible for some 
time to come, the Economic Staff East decided that it was more sensible to 
concentrate available workers, machines, and experts on the manganese-ore 
operations in Nikopol, which were vital for German steel manufacture." 
Without the reconstruction and exploitation of the Ukrainian iron-smelting 
industry, it was virtually impossible to increase iron and steei production in 
German-dominated areas sufficiently to fulfil the gigantic armaments plans, 
and to keep pace with the war production of the enemy powers. Such plans 
would have to be abandoned for the time being, quite apart from the fact that 
the majority of German iron and steel industrialists were not inclined to help 
in such a task. 

Despite these developments, on 26 August 194 1 the Reich foreign minister 
issued a circular celebrating German victory in the east, and declaring that 
Germany would no longer face difficulties over food supplies and raw ma- 
terials.' 1 This claim was utterly unrealistic. On the contrary, OKW was forced 
to take far-reaching measures to obtain control even of the raw materials in the 
occupied territories, so that they could be exploited for the German war 

™ Talk between armaments chief and departmental head, 22 Oct. 1941, ibid 280 
" Haider, Diaries, [157 (6 Aug. 1941). 
*■ See Thomas, VPehr- und Rustungswirachafi, 531. 
283 fillther ' nf0nnation see Riede1 ' ' Ber 8bau', 250 ff., and Eichholtz, 'Wirtschaftspolitik', 
" DGFP d xiii, No. 244. 
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the Soviet Union's industrial bases and raw-material deposits. The successful 
prosecution of the operation, and the advance into the Dnieper-Donets indus- 
trial region, did bring Hitler closer to achieving his main economic objectives. 
The price, however, was high. The consumption of fuel and ammunition, and 
the losses in men and material, were considerable. They significantly weak- 
ened the substance of the army in the east, since new production in the Reich 
was totally unable to compensate for the losses sustained. 97 Despite the inevi- 
table erosion of the fighting power of the army in the east, the battle of Kiev 
was a success for Hitler's plans. However, it did not bring about ah end to the 
conflict; nor was the success exploited to the full to boost the German war 
economy and to sustain further operations. The most important reason for 
this was the fact that the Red Army did not collapse, as the Germans had 
hoped. Instead, it continued the struggle with undiminished ferocity, and its 
measures of evacuation, paralysis, and destruction made it exceptionally diffi- 
cult for the occupiers to exploit the land. The civilian population also played 
its part. Though its initial reception of the German troops had been friendly, 
the longer the war lasted, the more the population adopted a policy of 
passive — and in individual cases even active — resistance. 98 

Finally, the economic exploitation of military successes was also hampered 
by inefficiencies in economic management. The proliferation of high-level 
organizations, due to the multiplication of tasks and the increasing influence 
of civilian agencies, was only one cause of this process." As before, the biggest 
problems arose over co-operation with Rosenberg's civilian administration. As 
a committee of the main economic functionaries, meeting only at irregular 
intervals, the Economic Operations Staff East could not provide the necessary 
central direction. Moreover, the civilian administration was not yet ready to 
take control; when Hitler established the Reich Commissariat Ukraine on 20 
August 1941, it was still making its preparations. , °° 

At this stage, Rosenberg appeared to be most interested in his power- 
struggle with Himmler and Goring for the dominant role in the east. Above all, 
he was anxious to prevent further expansion by the SS. Since Himmler was 
also trying to carve out a role in economic policy, Rosenberg found an 
important ally in Goring."" Yet agreement between them lasted only a short 
time; after they had successfully fended off Himmler's claims, rivalry and 

" Figures from 'Survey of the army's armaments situation (weapons and equipment)' as of 1 
Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 8/v. 1090; graph showing losses of armoured fighting vehicles, ibid. RH 
8/v. 1023, and the relevant 10-day reports, ibid. Ill W 805/5 an d <>■ 

* Corresponding references in the USSR reports of the SS security service, BA R 58/2145. 

» By the end of 1941 there had also been established within the Economic Staff East a Main 
Group Labour and four special groups, e.g. for the professional associations and for forestry and 
wood; see business distribution plan, 1 Nov. 1941, BA-MA R 43/686a. 

™ Second Fuhrer decree on the introduction of civilian administration in the newly occupied 
eastern territories, 20 Aug. 1941, printed in Green Folder, part ii, 2nd edn., BA-MA RW 31/131. 
On this subject see also sect. H.vii.3 at n. 260 (Forster). 

"" See the correspondence between Goring and Rosenberg in Aug. 194 1, BA R6/23; also 
Muller, 'Interessenpolitik', I07ff. 
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fnnofnted R h T™ ^ ^ R ° Senberg CrUpted ^ Koch > * e "ewly 
appointed Reich Commissioner for the Ukraine, was also trying to pursue an 

independent pol.cy in carrying out his task of exploiting the region His own 

strained relations with Rosenberg Ied him to turn first to the econormc 

organizat.cn for support in building up an administrative apparatus He 

iS^VT a short time - however - Koch,s ^ » ; 

detnmental effect on economic management,-.' as the new agencies of the 
c.vihan admin.stration sought to create their own sources of income. Koch 
encouraged the existing monopoly companies to demand that goods which 
were vital to the war effort be handed over bythe military economic ageTcS 
for sale ,n the Re !C h, at least partly to swell the coffers of the Reich Com- 
missariat . - He made this attempt even though, four weeks previously, G6nng 
had decreed that the armed forces were to have first option on captured 

SST* Sem ,'-f 1Sh ^ 8 °° ds > and raw -trials in order to meet the needs 
of the troops. Only goods produced afterwards could be sold to improve the 
financial position of the Reich Commissioners.- Goring confirmed this 
guideline in a formal decree, thereby assuring the Wehrmacht of the decisive 
influence at least m the armaments sector, even in areas controlled by the 
civilian admm.station The struggle for authority was officially settled. 

Nevertheless, m individual cases the Wehrmacht commanders, and arma- 
ments agencies in the Reich Commissariats, became embroiled in conflict with 
the civihan administration. This was particularly the case over the appoint- 
ment of provis.onal administrators in firms important for armaments pro- 
duction, the allocation of Wehrmacht orders, an5 the requisit Sing o, ^goods 
for th war effort - Hosts of officials and officers were kept busy settling these 
disputes In the city of Riga, for example, Supply District North hafset 
up a fuel depot and an ammunition dump in the Meza Park and had organized 
the laymg of railway tracks - After Riga was removed from the army's area 
of operates, the newly appointed Area Commissioner protested against 
what he saw as an «un,ustified interference in the affairs of the city'! and 

iZX^W^Z"™™*™ ° n diSCUSSi °" With S,ate SECretary K5r " er °" 4 Sept. 
"» On the role of Koch see also Dallin, German Rule, 133 ff. 

Nagel memorandum, 1 r Aug. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/127 nomas, see 

Folder, part ii, 2nd edn., BA-MA RW 3 ,/, 3 , temtcm «> ^ Oct. 194., printed ,„ Green 

« For 5£ fnnw berg ' S 'f"" *? K£i I?' 29 ° Ct - !941 (c °Py>> BA-MA RW 4 ,/ 9 . 
Nord/Abt H V rTZ to Di« ?™^«™«™*»* Gen.Qu./^orgungsbezi* 

3 /v. T39 Commissioner City of Riga, 18 Oct. 194I) BA-MA RH 
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demanded the transfer of the installation. At precisely this time-the middle of 

£2? ? 4 SUPPly ° f ** " eaSt was in ™ owing to the 

HStS PT SitUad ° n; ^ WehrmaCht de P a *™nts were ^.read^ 
at m stretch. In such circumstances, the damage done by these conflicts I 

son^LttventTf tfat 'r n ' S Pre ° CCU P ation wi * P^etime conditions 
sometimes even led to coalitions with the army departments aeainst the 

TnTcLXdt s R T n H rg ' s new ^ * e * SS£ 

hJ „ ^° mpleted ln Se Ptember 194,, ag ai„ ma de it clear that the ministry for 

Order in the east, and that it intended to use economic policy to that end - 
The key issue involved the collective farms. Rosenberg wanted to press for 

2 BaMcTn^e ^ With *? °4ricu,ture a™Un 

me Baltic and the Ukraine, in order to win the co-operation of the native 
population. Here he was supported by some army offices, in £ belief I 
such measures would help to pacify the hinterland..- The foreign min rv also 
advocated the immediate breaking up of the collective farms - 

However, the economic leadership maintained the view it had taken in the 
spring of that year, to the effect that hasty action would destroy any prospect 
of Germany gaining possession of the Russian harvest.'. Backe XSto 
accept responsibi ity for anything more than the existing propagandl efforts- 
transformation of the collective farms into so-called communaf to ^ For 
his part, Hitkr avoided taking a „ unequivocal decision; after a discuSL ^ 
Rosenberg, he advocated only a step-by-step and limited return of the co^ 
tive farms to private ownership. "5 

thafrhf nr miC St8 f E , aSt P ° inted 10 Hitkr ' S * eneral dirc «ive to the effect 
diat the Ukraine and the Caucasus were to be administered 'in a puSy 

^rton™;^ f T rity W3S » be - them Che 

war effort. Political considerat.ons could not be taken into account. As 

P Z^*X£J^£~^ - — — territories, Sep,. w , 

"° See Rosenberg's letter to Goring, 28 Oct kmi RA b ■ , . . . 
creation of a planning departmem in L Li, , "? 4, ', BA R 6/2 3' ln wh "* he announced the 
^ - or the SS 

report of the military administration with ^command o A™ r 9 ' an ^ fetros P« u «'y *e 
printed in part in Mailer, 'InteresscnoohnV ^, ^ Arm \ Grou P C«"«> Aug. I94 2, 

economic agencies, the mernoirTof K2' f £ ' £ ' J " g the S3me assessm «» of the 
East Otto lehx B^gaT^^ * «* ** - 

Letter from the Ministry for the East to Backe » aJ^, BA W/„ 

■ L)\jrP t) xm, No. 372 (t Oct. 1941). 
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regards economic efficiency, there were diametrically opposing views, as was 
revealed in a meeting of the agricultural leaders of the Economic Inspectorates 
on 20 October 1941,'" The Economic Inspectorate North opposed the pro- 
posal that the collective farming system should be at least partially dismantled. 
This was justified on the grounds of Hitler's decision to regard the Baltic as a 
German settlement area, which meant that no new property rights should be 
created for the native population. In contrast, the representative of Economic 
Inspectorate Centre claimed that the collective farming system could not be 
retained in his area if a further increase in damaging partisan activity were to 
be prevented. Agricultural production could only be maintained with the 
goodwill of the rural population. Finally, the Economic Inspectorate South 
argued that the collective system must be retained at all costs, since the area 
'had to be ruled by force', and any relaxation might have unforeseen conse- 
quences. There should be an end to discussion; the policy should be carried 
out with full rigour. 

As these discussions demonstrated, the economic leadership also faced a 
dilemma which increased inexorably as Germany's military position deterio- 
rated. In such conditions, the original interplay between political-ideological 
and economic objectives could no longer function smoothly. On this occasion 
too, his preoccupation with the supply of the homeland and the troops led 
Backe to reject any alterations to the economic policy of exploitation. 

However, this coalition between the civilian administration and the eco- 
nomic leadership was not successful, because the army leadership shrank from 
political conflicts. This attitude is demonstrated by a letter written by the 
quartermaster-general on 20 September, in which he announced his pleasure 
'that this time we have nothing to do with any of the political business. In the 
west it worked, but here, where so many ideological questions play a part, I'm 
very glad.'" 8 It also explains the general eagerness of the commander-in-chief 
of the army to hand over the occupied territories to the Reich Commissioners 
as quickly as possible, despite the fact that Koch, for example, wanted to wait 
until spring before taking over because there was not much he could do in the 
coming winter anyway. "» And yet, despite these reservations, it remains true 
that in September 1941 the army began its efforts to bring about a modifi- 
cation of occupation policy. The objective was to pacify the hinterland by 
means of a more considerate treatment of the population, especially in 
economic matters.' 20 

WiStabOst, Chefgr. LA la No. 23443/41. report on the meeting of agricultural leaders on 20 
Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/42. 

"* Wagner Generalquartiermeister, 201. 

"» Discussion between Schtotterer and departmental head, 15 Oct. 1941, KTB WiRuAmt/Stab 
1941, BA-MA RW 19/165. 

Thus, for example, Army High Command and the Ministry for the East together attempted 
to persuade the Economic Operations Staff East to make consumer goods available for the 
population in the conquered eastern territories, since these people could not be won over with 
'paper money'; see letter from both agencies in BA R 6/287. 
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nomic agencies to obtain an overall view of capacity to complete Wehrmacht 
orders. Moreover, directly after the occupation of the country almost all 
important factories that were still in operation had been inundated with orders 
from Wehrmacht units, the Todt Organization, and other departments. Al- 
most all of them would be working at full stretch for the foreseeable future. 

The main problem was undoubtedly the independence of the economic 
organization; this hampered the co-ordination of policies. Thus, while Army 
Group South repeatedly demanded the deployment of German specialists to 
protect and reconstruct the industrial region of Krivoy Rog," 6 Economic 
Inspectorate South concentrated on starting manganese extraction at Nikopol, 
in accordance with instructions received from headquarters in Berlin. 

General Thomas and the chief of Economic Staff East realized only gradu- 
ally that it would have been preferable for the economic organization to be 
subordinate to the army from the outset.' 27 Appropriate conclusions were 
drawn in November 1941: the economic inspectorates were attached to the 
army groups, and given the main task of securing supplies from the land for 
the troops.' 18 Parallel to this, the quartermaster-general reorganized his field 
offices into Assistant Chief of Staff offices (Oberquartiermeister-Stabe) with 
the army groups. ' ,9 Now at last the army groups had control of their own 
economic apparatus, uniting responsibility both for the exploitation of the 
land and for the organization of supplies from Germany in the hands of the 
various senior commands. 

The preparation of Operation Typhoon had revealed that these organiz- 
ational changes were long overdue. After the battle of Kiev, Hitler had recog- 
nized that a further effort would be required to destroy the bulk of the Red 
Army before Moscow, enabling Germany to gain strategic supremacy in 1941 
and favourable starting-positions for continued fighting in 1942. A study by 
the War Economy and Armaments Department, stressing the need to occupy 
the Moscow-Tula region in order to prevent the Russians from recovering 
during the winter, provided the basis for this decision.' 3 " The offensive was 
thus intended to bring the major fighting to an end, giving the army in the east 
the opportunity for rest and rehabilitation during the winter pause before 
finishing off the war in the following year. 

However, the conditions for such a development were deteriorating rapidly. 
German armaments production was now unable to meet even the running 
requirements of the war. In these circumstances, it was inconceivable that the 

"» KTB Befh. ruckw, H.Geb. Slid, 77 (9 Aug. 1941), BA-MA RH 22/3. 

Report by Lt.-Gen. Schubert, head of Economic Staff East, departmental head, 25 Oct. 
1941, KTB WiRuAmt/Stab 1941, 298, BA-MA, RW 19/165. 

"* OKW/WiRuAmt/Stab I/O No. 5321/4^ order to Economic Staff East, 3 Nov. 1941, BA-MA 
RW 31/12. 

See Befehlsstelte Slid OKH/Gen Qu No. 2955/41, suggestion for reorganization into a Q.Qu. 
staff, 31 Oct, 1 94 1, BA-MA RH 3/Arb. No. in. 

■*> See report by Maj. Zinnemann to departmental head, 6 Sept. 1941, KTB WiRuAmt/Stab 
1941, 230, BA-MA RW 19/165. 
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merit, the country which the Wehrmacht was setting out to conquer in a 
lightning campaign had been supplying the German war economy with 
indispensable strategic commodities, ranging from grain to oil. This flow 
inevitably dried up wljen the attack was launched. It was the task of the 
economic leadership to survive on the meagre stocks available until imports — 
now obtained through the economic exploitation of the country — could be 
resumed. 

The role of the Army High Command was to calculate and obtain in 
advance the outlay that would be necessary to achieve the envisaged goals of 
conquest. Some of the factors involved were almost impossible to predict. 
These included the speed of the advance (on which depended the consump- 
tion of fuel), the intensity of enemy resistance (which determined expenditure 
of ammunition), and — most of all — the duration of the campaign. Army High 
Command was too ready to rely on optimistic assumptions: that the expendi- 
ture of ammunition would be no greater than during the campaign against 
France; that much of the army's food could be obtained from the land; and 
that the Red Army could be completely destroyed in front of the Dnieper- 
Dvina line. 

Even if these assumptions were correct, difficulties remained which over- 
stretched the capacities of the Wehrmacht. For example, the problem of 
supplying tyres was almost impossible to solve because of the bottleneck in 
rubber supplies in Germany. From the outset, a high level of wastage had to 
be expected in the motorized columns, which had to negotiate the few and 
poor roads and the trackless terrain. Virtually no replacements were available. 
Armoured vehicles were also affected by the shortage because the develop- 
ment of a pure metal track was still not complete, and the rubber-padded 
tracks in use were not sufficiently durable. 

Most serious of all was the fuel shortage. Although civilian and military 
consumption had been drastically reduced before the start of the campaign, 
and the motorization of the army was kept within extremely narrow limits, a 
reserve of three monthly consumption quotas was all that had been provided. 
Direct imports from Romania to the eastern front promised to provide some 
relief. On the other hand, captured stocks would be of little assistance, since 
Soviet fuels had a lower octane rating and could not be used in German 
engines without adaptation. The previous year there had been moves to 
assimilate German and Soviet fuel quality, but these had been thwarted by the 
breakdown of the negotiations involving IG-Farben in Moscow. 1 " Overall, it 
had to be assumed that there would be a fuel shortage by July at the latest. 

Another problem area was the enormous need for replacement parts by the 
army in the east. This was caused not only by the expected wear and tear on 
motor-vehicles, but also by the use of over 2,000 different types of vehicle '« as 
a result of the use of captured material. More than a million different spare 



See sect. I.m at nn. 75-6. 



IM See Knimpelt, Material, 187. 
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parts were required in the area covered by Army Group Centre alone Owin* 
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replacement parts m Germany, ,t proved impossible to provide sufficient 
-pphes to compensate for breakdowns and the poor state of many vehicles 
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wea pons production. Beyond the two to three basic issues, the *Zy in th a « 
had minimal reserves at its disposal. y 

Overall, the quartermaster-general had to assume that supplies from the 
fati'ons™^ *IZT • ^ T iStTy ° f f ° 0d ^ -msS ; 
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favour of the other services of the armed forces. Larger reserves of men and 
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men and time than the Wehrmacht could afford if it hoped to p Sen the Red 
Army from retreating into the vast Russian hinterland. Their intention to ~ 
a hghtning campaign forced the Germans to rely more than before o T he 
use of motor-vehicle convoys, requiring increased costs (fuel, wear and tear 
men) for smaller payloads. Some ,,6oo lorries were needed to replace tS 
caoacty of a double-track stretch of raiJway,* Furthermore, iere were not 
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tteeast with the planned motorized supply columns. Despite the use of laree 

numbers of captured vehicles, 77 infantry divisions were equippeLnly w S 
pt::nt r c a a™. tranSP ° rt C ° 1UmnSi eaCh ' ^ additi °"' ^ **» -oden 



By means of a systematic integration of motorized transport canacitv it 
proved possible to deploy 20> ooot. of haulage capacity with each aJmy IX. 

•£^<&^i^T%?^ «*> - Bede Ut un g der Eisenbahn (The 
Cteveld, Supplying War, 143. 
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This consisted of heavy trailer lorries belonging to the Reich railway and 
civilian transport hauliers, which were called up with their drivers and amal- 
gamated into three motor-vehicle regiments. '37 No further reserves wer avail- 
able. The plan was for this system to cover the first 500 kilometres in one fell 
swoop, and then to establish a new supply-base for the second phase with the 
help of the railway. The Wehrmacht had no choice but to adopt this combi- 
nation of road and rail. At most, the lorries could bring in about 10,000 1. of 
supplies per day to the front on their ever longer journeys, i.e. roughly 701. for 
each division; the estimated requirement of the mobile divisions, however, was 
300 1. per day. In order to supply the armies over a distance of over 1,000 
kilometres by motor convoys alone, transport capacity would have had to be 
increased tenfold. Germany lacked both the fuel and the vehicles to achieve 
this. A fully motorized supply-system would have been sensible for Operation 
Barbarossa, because of the intended rapidity of the operations and the prob- 
lems of rail transport. During the Second World War, however, only the 
American army managed to achieve such a performance. 

Army High Command attempted to find a new solution to cope with the 
two heterogeneous masses of the army in the east, one of which was advancing 
in front of the other. Its plan was to make the mobile assault troops indepen- 
dent of a supply-base in the first stages of the campaign, and to prevent the 
lorry convoys on their journey from the supply-depots to the most advanced 
units from becoming entangled with the marching infantry columns. This was 
to be achieved by equipping the motorized divisions with an extra 'suitcase' of 
supplies, consisting of 400-5001. of transport capacity, integrated with the 
fighting troops. After supplies were consumed or unloaded, the lorries were to 
be taken back behind the front. There they would join the large-volume 
haulage vehicles in creating a 'necklace' of supply-bases. Starting from each 
army group's supply district, which was sited close to the border and was 
already partly stocked, bases were to be established at intervals of 100-200 
kilometres to supply the various armies. As soon as motorized convoy capacity 
became available and the railways were made usable, the Army Group Supply 
District was to be moved further into captured territory, and then supplied 
from the rear by rail alone. 

To direct and supervise this new system, the quartermaster-general estab- 
lished a field agency directly subordinate to him with each army group.'' 8 Its 
task was to direct the staffs of the assistant chiefs of staff in the separate armies. 
These would remain independent of the troop commanders, and would be 
able to set up priorities in the management of supplies. To this end, the 
haulage facilities and a range of supply-depots, field hospitals, equipment 
stores, and workshops were integrated into the supply district, and placed 
under the control of the field agencies. The separation of the army groups 

'■" Windisch, Naekschubtnippe, 37 ff. 

,J " For details see Fahndrich, Aufgaben und Arbeit der AuBenstellen, MGFA T-8-2. 
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^SSTET?- SUPPHeS ^ er-genera. to set his 

own priorities and, if necessary, to establish a balance between the different 

Z7i: Z m " dangCf femained *« te control o^peSuo" 

and the management of supplies were not always synchronized At Te 

iS2SS5~ ' ^ ^ ° ffiCeS ^^—Lrst/be r 
Other errors of organization occurred elsewhere. For example the n,, nr tPr 
master genera, had control over supp.ies from £»T^ ^o£S£ 
stockpiles, and over the depots and haulage vehicles, but he had no auZritv 
over the ra.lways which were operating between them ^ese we e unS 
Ae contro, of me chief of ^LZg^Z 
Rudolf Gercke •» This OKW department gathered individual requ«ts fo 

Z tn^S 5 u " ng SUppheS l ° the raiiwa ^ and f«ch them from 

the unloading-pomt, but he had little control over what quantities arrived ™ 
the destination, or when The intrre^ \ , anwea at 

High Command and OKW £«n^<££ 

Russia on W tnr P ?' ^ ^rlS^Zt 
Russia on th.s railway serv.ce. OKW's Authorized Transport Officer 
with each army group had authority over the Commander of Railway Enl 

rorm/T't K C ° nStmCti0n tCamS 3nd 3 Hdd Raii ^ Co™Tof 
22,000 men for the operation and development of the tracks Dreoared 
by the engineers. Though each army normally required its own s' etch of 
Ime to supply ,t, the railway troops were seldom able to re-lay Ld operate 
rnore than one main line per army group. In the most favouLbk circum! 

E Z ZuZ: ompaRKS of railway engineers mana ^ ed » ^ >° 

In these conditions, it is surely very doubtful whether the ambitious oner 
ational ob,ectives could have been achieved even if enemy res ance h ad 
coHapsed rapidly, as the German leadership expected. In Jor^ Se balance 
achieved between rail, wheel, and caterpillar track was the besX could be 
obtained. At the same time, however, there was no way of keeping the flow of 
supphes constant or distributing them evenly. As the German 

Sm e n eaS T dS ' f0rmati ° nS SCnt inCreasin ^ <™» ds to £ supply 
controllers, the supply of men and materials was bound to diminish Difficult 

ZoTcl mt :T fied b t C3USe l0giStkal iSSU£S had be - taken adequate ly 
m o account durmg the planning and implementation of operations A™ 
High Command mtended to achieve victory by means of rapid armoTd 

ank n ^ T m Ukraiman c <™^e, where conditions ZZlt 
tanks, nor with the support of fully motorized supplies-towards the vS 

^^^^ 

S« D,e Bedeutung der Eisenbahn fThe significance of the raHway"^^^ T^gT^ 
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oilfields of the Caucasus. Instead, victory was to be achieved in central Russia, 
which offered less favourable opportunities for movement, and obtained with 
a supply apparatus which became increasingly dependent on the railway and 
horse-drawn vehicles as the advance moved to the east. Nevertheless, the 
military elite had no doubt that the operation would be successful. Far from 
adjusting their operational objectives to the limited resources available, they 
considered that they might even have been too cautious in their calculations, 
and might reach their objectives even more quickly.'*' 

In fact, the first few days of the campaign brought unpleasant surprises. 
Though the mobile divisions with their 'suitcases' advanced rapidly to the east 
and carried out the first encircling operations, the great bulk of the infantry 
divisions with their horse-drawn transport columns fell ever further behind. As 
the empty lorries travelled back from the armoured spearheads through the 
vast unsecured area between the two groups, the most advanced sections of 
the railway engineers began work repairing and re-laying the tracks. This was 
an unprecedented development in modem warfare: a section of the supply 
apparatus was advancing ahead of the bulk of the army instead of following in 
its wake. Inevitably, it resulted in heavy casualties. 

Though Army High Command had been aware that the few roads were in 
poor condition, the sheer extent of the difficulties was greater than had been 
expected. The surfaced roads were not capable of bearing the heavy lorry 
traffic, and were often ruined after a few days. Unsurfaced roads were badly 
rutted by the horse-drawn vehicles; after heavy rainfall at the beginning of July 
1941, these roads became little more than quagmires. The resulting break- 
downs, including the losses caused by enemy action, amounted to 25 per cent 
of the haulage-vehicle capacity. 141 In Army Group Centre this figure rose to 
over 30 per cent by 20 July. A major problem was the fact that repair facilities, 
still sited far to the rear in the Government-General or the Reich itself, could 
not be brought to the front. 

The rapid decline in available motorized transport capacity was ac- 
companied by an unexpected increase in fuel consumption. Owing to poor 
road conditions and tactical detours, the daily requirement of the army in the 
east rose from the original estimate of o,,ooot. to 12,000. 143 In practice, fuel 
sufficient for 100 kilometres under normal conditions was enough for only 70 
kilometres in the Russian countryside. As a result of periods of high tempera- 
tures during the day, the fuel was often unserviceable, and its use led to 
breakdowns. In Armoured Group 2, the spearhead of Army Group Centre, 30 
Mark III and 4 Mark IV tanks broke down at the beginning of July 1941 
because captured oil had been used. 1 * 4 

,4 ' Cecil, Hitler's Decision, 129. 

141 Haider, Diaries, 1026-9 (" Ju'y 1940. 

'« Discussion between Thomas and Wagner on n July 1941. KTB WiRuAmt/Stab 1941, 140, 
BA-MA RW 19/165. 

'« KTB, Pz. AOK. 2/O.Qu., 6 July 1941, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 819. 
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M ,T?T 0f .. the damagC sustained b y motor-vehicles could have been 
avoided if there had been enough time and fuel to prepare the drivers for the 
extraordmary conditions they would meet in Russia, and the special driving 
skills they would require. ■« A shortage of maps also necessitated travel in 
convoy causing considerable loss of time in the event of a major breakdown 
Many of the civilian vehicles used by the troops, especially the motor-cars, 
proved to be unserviceable because of their low ground clearance. In summer 
they bottomed out on sandy and sodden tracks, and in winter they were stuck 
in snowdrifts. As a result, these vehicles frequently suffered irreparable dam- 
age to their oil-sumps and transmission. During the advance, many break- 
downs were also caused by broken suspensions. Stocks of spring steel in the 
replacement-part depots, provided on the basis of demand during the French 
campaign were exhausted after a short period, compelling the armies to use 
that own lorries to fetch small amounts of spring steel from Konigsberg and 
Elbing, or from Stuttgart and Ulm. Tyres proved unable to withstand the 
abrasion of the sandy tracks, but could be replaced only infrequendy. On 10 
July 1941, Army High Command informed the armies that no more tyres at all 
would be supplied.""' 

Difficulties and breakdowns plagued the numerous horse-drawn vehicles as 
7"; S th " m <"° r -vehicles. Their usual rubber tyres were rapidly worn to 
shreds, and had to be replaced with wooden wheels clad with iron hoops 
Moreover, the German horses were not up to the demands made on them 
The heavy columns and field howitzer detachments, in particular, were held 
fast by the deep, loose sandy ground. The number of horses lost through 
exhaustion rose inexorably, leaving some infantry divisions faced with the 
prospect of having to leave the heavy artillery behind. In some cases, radical 
temporary measures were adopted with the disbanding of die heavy convoys 
and the motorized baggage train. For example, 167th Infantry Division main- 
tained its mobility and fighting strength by leaving its 'heavy baggage', ve- 
hicles, and equipment in a divisional camp at Slonim, together with 200 men 
who hvedindependently under military administration and did agricultural 
work. « The camp was disbanded only in the winter of 1942, when the 
division, inadequately clothed and equipped, was forced to end its advance 
800 kilometres further east. 

In the first phase of the campaign, when supplies had to be transported 
mainly by road, the numerous vehicle breakdowns inevitably reduced the 
movement of supplies. Very few replacement vehicles were available. Until the 
end ofjuly, only about one in ten broken-down vehicles was replaced by a new 
one. Thereafter, Army High Command refused to provide more vehicles 
T-'g-,^ VetSOrgung der 68 - lnfe™™-Division [The supply of 68th I n f. Div.], ,8, MGFA 

MA, J *°S O QU ' reP ° n a ™ : ' m0t ° r °«*«' '4 Ju.y a , BA- 

T-iiT VerSOTgune der l67 - Infenterie-Division Uhe supply of 167th Inf. Div.], MGFA 
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because of the shortage of lorries, and because it planned to establish new 
formations. 148 

This reduction in motorized strength inevitably led to bottlenecks in sup- 
plies, because the railway network also performed below expectation. Army 
High Command had hoped that, in addition to the re-laying of tracks, exten- 
sive parts of the Soviet railway system could be taken over unaltered and 
operated with captured rolling-stock. However, the Red Army succeeded in 
evacuating most of its locomotives and wagons, partly because the most 
advanced German formations paid insufficient attention to this danger. The 
only solution was to re-lay a major part of the railway network to the German 
gauge, and to operate it using German material. However, even this proved to 
be more difficult than expected. The bed of the Russian tracks was generally 
so weak, and the rails so lacking in load-carrying capacity, that the only 
German engines they could carry were light models dating from before the 
First World War. The railway system had also suffered serious damage: some 
rails had been torn up by the Russians with sleeper ploughs; many stations had 
been destroyed by the Luftwaffe; the German troops themselves had often 
inflicted excessive damage, such as the destruction of telephone lines, the 
burning of snow-fences and sleepers, the removal of serviceable railway ma- 
terial as scrap, etc. Moreover, since operations generally followed the roads, 
additional military operations were often necessary to clear the railway lines, 
further delaying efforts to put them back into operation. 

Co-operation between the railway engineers and field railwaymen was sel- 
dom smooth. The engineers, who were expected to work quickly, frequently 
laid the track without regard to operational requirements. In many cases only 
one track was re-laid on two-track sections, so that important installations 
such as ramps and engine sheds were out of reach. The engineers' reports on 
the capacity of the lines proved to be too optimistic, since these took no 
account of the capacity of junction stations, or of the railways' own needs for 
coal and building material. In these conditions, Lieutenant-General Gercke's 
assessment of daily railway capacity was completely unrealistic. '5° 

(a) Army Group North 

The greatest problems of supply were undoubtedly to be found in the most 
northerly sector of the German-Soviet front, during the operation of German 
troops against Murmansk."!' There were few transport networks and settle- 
ments in the subarctic tundra mountains, and the extreme climatic and 
geographical conditions made communications and supply very difficult to 
maintain. At the end of the year Mountain Corps Norway produced a devas- 
tating progress report complaining about the utter inadequacy of organiz- 

'■I s See activity report army motor transport officer (see n, 146V3. 

PottgieiSer, Deutsche Rekksbahn, 28. 
IJ ° Rohde, Wehrmachurampontiiesen. 173, 
'" See sect. II.iu.i (b) at n. 70 (Ueberschar). 
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ational and material conditions. Supplies to this remote theatre were co- 
ordinated not by the quartermaster-general, but mainly by the OKW 'Home 
Staff Overseas'. This had to direct transports across the Baltic to Finland, and 
over the North Sea to Norway, and thence along the 5 oo-km. long Arctic Sea 
route, or by sea to Kirkenes. 

By comparison, Army Group North was relatively easy to supply The 
distance from the jump-off base in East Prussia to Leningrad, its most 
important operational objective, was only about 750km. At least in the former 
Baltic States, there was a relatively well-developed transport network. East of 
Lake Peipus, however, the countryside became more thickly wooded and 
trackless. Apart from the haulage vehicles, which were directly controlled by 
the quartermaster-general, the leader of Field Agency North, Major Alfred 
Toppe, was able to put to use about 5 o lorry convoys and 10 motorized 
supply companies with bakeries, butchers, etc., plus the stocks of his supply 
district in East Prussia. With the capture of the Baltic ports, it was likely 
that some sea transport could be used to ease the strain on overland 
connections. 

Toppe's greatest problem arose shortly after the beginning of the campaign, 
when Armoured Group 4 advanced widi unexpected speed and left the infan- 
try tar behind. The tanks covered almost 350 km. within five days. When the 
armoured group's supply columns were held up on the advance roads by the 
following mfantry during the day, serious temporary bottlenecks were created, 
which could be overcome only by air transport. In these circumstances, no 
further advance was possible until the supply-base was moved forward, thus 
condemning the tank formations to halt until 4 July. Thereafter, only limited 
new operations were possible. Even these required the entire haulage capacity 
of the army group to be concentrated behind Armoured Group 4) while 16th 
Army had to be held back. The delaying of the infantry advance had serious 
consequences on the approaches to Leningrad, when the armoured forma- 
tions advanced into thickly wooded countryside which was unfavourable to 
tank operations. The armoured group was not deterred by the risk, and was 
eager to s«ze the opportunity for a rapid capture of Leningrad. It demanded 
that the entire transport capacity should be placed at its disposal to that end -a 
However, such a move would render Sixteenth and Eighteenth Armies immo- 
bile, while the armoured group itself would be dependent on long and vulner- 
able supply-lmes. Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb could not be persuaded 
to take the risk; Armoured Group 4 was ordered to wait for the arrival of 
the mfantry at the gates of Leningrad, where it faced a permanent supply 



Meanwhile, though the railway troops had succeeded in making some 

hillri^" 1 n a " d M ° Untail l COrpS N ™ 3 ^ 3 No - 3W/4. Bch. Kdos., Erfahrungsbericht Gber den 
b.shengen Osteins ,m Eismeergebiet [Experience of operations so Tar in the Arctic Ocean 
region], Dec. 1941, i6ff., BA-MA. XIX. Geb.K., 76205 

■» KTB Pz.Gr. 4/O.Qu., 63, 65 {9 and 10 July 1941), BA-MA RH 2 ! -4/334. 
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500km; of track usable,"* only one train per day was arriving instead of the 
expected ten in Daugavpils, where Supply District North had been set up after 
its first move forward. The quartermaster-general had calculated that the tank 
formations could be provided with support from base as far as Leningrad. ■» 
However, his thinking would remain purely theoretical until the supply-base 
could be stocked with the necessary material, and until sufficient motorized 
convoys could be dispatched along supply-lines stretching several hundred 
kilometres to the front, and protected against the attacks of Soviet partisans. 
To have any hope of keeping pace with the rapid advance, it was necessary to 
make more use of captured rolling-stock on Russian tracks. However, the 
process of re-laying from German to Russian gauge soon became a bottleneck 
for the entire supply-system. The situation in Eydtkau and Siauliai became so 
catastrophic for a time that re-laying was taking up to eighty hours instead of 
the regulation three, and whole trains were being 'lost'. In these circum- 
stances, only a small part of the network of track could be fully utilized. The 
army group, which demanded thirty-four trains per day to satisfy its needs, 
could count on receiving eighteen at most, and even this figure was reached 
only in exceptional cases.' 56 

Though Field Agency North could argue that no unit had faced a dire 
emergency, complaints from the troops were increasing. In particular, Colonel- 
General Haider was very critical of the management of supplies, Trains 
intended for his armoured group had been 'hijacked' by the infantry armies. 
The Luftwaffe was helping itself by claiming a larger share of the incoming 
trains than had been assigned to it, and guarding them with armed officer 
commandos. Neither Wagner nor Gercke was willing to take responsibility for 
the chaos, and there was very little improvement before the end of July despite 
the personal intervention of the commander-in-chief of the army.'* 8 

Railway capacity was inadequate to supply the front to the extent required, 
at the same time as laying in new stocks and moving the bases forward in line 
with the advance. The haulage vehicles therefore had to be used for this 
purpose. After their earlier losses, their capacity was only about 60 per cent of 
the original level. Heavy rainfall made the undulating roads of northern Russia 
impassable for lorries with trailers; on the other hand, unhitching the trailers 
virtually halved the transport capacity. 159 The use of the sea route to Riga, and 
the resumption of shipping traffic on Lake Peipus, brought some relief. In the 
second half of July the supply troops were fully engaged in advancing the 
supply-base from Daugavpils to Riga, and stocking up with supplies. 

«* For the schedule of supplies in Army Group North see the maps in the atlas of operations: 
'Der Feldzug gegen die Sowjetunion, Kriegsjahr 1941' [The campaign against the Soviet Union, 
war year 1941), BA-MA RH 19/661 D. 

'* Haider, Diaries, 993-4 (1 July 1941), 996 (2 July 1941). 

'*> See Creveld, Supplying War, 160— I. 

KTB Pz.Gr. 4/O.Qu., 77 (17 and 18 July 1941), BA-MA RH 21-4/334. 

's» See Creveld, Supplying War, 160. 

'» Versorgungsfubrung, 7, MGFA T-8-6. 
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There was some justice in the quartermaster-general's claim, in the face of 
compla.nts from Armoured Group 4. that the supply situation of lZy £>ul 
North was much better than that of the rest of the eastern front^etTme 
opnmistic predictions of Wagner are compared with the actual resu ts it i 
c.ea r that m un s at i sfactory supply _ system ^ ^ event 

t^7fu ' WhlCh Sm rC8arded aS ° ne of ™t inrponant obS! 

uonlv re^ CamPalgn " 11,6 a " aCk ° n Un ^ ad had t0 * postponed for 
supply reasons on seven occasions. Even Hoepner's desperate plan to attack 
the huge cry w,th a single armoured corps was vetoed by Wagne TbVcau £e 
felt unable to guarantee the necessary supplies «• 
When the offensive was eventually resumed on 8 August 1941, the defence 

even TZtZ "7^" made ** ™ ds ^-able, soTa 

even the troop urgent demands for ammunition could not be met On u 

September Hitler withdrew Armoured Group 4 for the attack on Moscow 
Leningrad was now to be destroyed by the Luftwaffe, and starved out 
(f>) Army Group South 

The operational objectives of Army Group South were even wider and more 
varied than those of Army Group North. The army group ^ intTnded to 

t h e , C ' mP r am eCOn ° miC g ° aIs of cam P ai ^ ^ me u£ine 
the Donets basm and the Caucasus. The advance from Poland, southTf ±e 
Fnpet marshes, led mto countryside which was favourable to tanks. However 
^s o P po rtuni ty cou , d not be fu , ly a( mo "T m e 

mob le troops were deployed with Army Group Centre. Moreover, Arm"y 
Group South encountered the bulk of the enemy forces in the Ukraine^ 
Soviet forces were well led, and offered vigorous resistance which slowed 

amm"?, 6 ^ The Wtter fightin * ,ed to an unexpectedly high 

LTk Z T T : q T tmC ^ Whkh depended almost ^rely on the achieS 
* e n haula 8 e .-^.e S) since only a few stretches of railway line wire 
aya.lable. However, m the m.ddle of July heavy rainfall turned the black 

co^vsT ;' >nt ° r d ', f ° rCinS UP ^ ratC °' breakdowns! rhe^ 
convoys to 50 per cent. Supply-units were therefore forced to switch from 

^TS 1 " ? PeaSant Ca " S 10 a extent than had been antS 

pated..^Th,s led to a significant fall in productivity, as incomparably more 
time and manpower had to be devoted to the horse-dLn convoys which we 
brought in to help the 'most modern army in the world' ou Zt t sZ 
P y difficulties. Added problems were caused by the delay in advanc ng Z 
supply-base: supply-runs were often over 200 km. long, twice the distance 
considered acceptable. mstance 

As in the other sectors of the front, by the end of July there was significant 

"" Haider, Diaries, jo6( (19 July 1941) 

Die Versorgung der 68. Infantme-Divsion, ir, MGFA, T-8-13. 
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strain on the supply-system, there were increasing complaints from the troops, 
and reciprocal impounding of trains. In the operational planning of 
Barbarossa it had been envisaged that there would be a pause for rest and 
rehabilitation once the Dnieper-Dvina line was reached. During this period, 
following the destruction of most of the enemy's fighting strength, the forma- 
tions would be restructured and fresh stocks provided for the second phase of 
the attack. In fact, this had not been achieved: in the sector of the front south 
of the Pripet marshes the encirclement of the strong Soviet formations had not 
been completed, while the German army had neither reached the course of the 
river nor established bridgeheads for the next move. Instead, Armoured 
Group I had to wait on the banks of the Dnieper for the infantry, while the 
enemy succeeded in establishing a new front. The Soviet Fifth Army held out 
in a gap between Army Group South and Army Group Centre, tying down 
significant parts of the inner flanking armies, preventing a concentration of 
forces for the advance across the Dnieper at Kiev, and hindering an orderly 
rehabilitation of the formations. In view of the continuing fighting, withdrawal 
of the armoured groups could not be contemplated. Meanwhile, the infantry 
was exhausted from fighting and marching to encircle the great pocket before 
becoming involved in repulsing the counter-offensive. It was no less in need of 
rest than the mobile formations. 

In these circumstances, it was extremely important to advance the supply- 
base into the Dnieper bend. This was achieved only with considerable difficul- 
ties and delays, owing largely to the fact that the railway could provide only 
some of the necessary transports; the haulage vehicles that were required for 
the remainder had to make the entire journey as far as the former Polish 
border, i,oookm. overall. When the offensive was continued across the 
Dnieper at the beginning of August, the supply-base had not been fully 
restocked, and bottlenecks inevitably intensified in the course of operations. 
For example, Armoured Group I had such low stocks of fuel and ammunition 
that incoming supply-trains had to be used to supply the immediate needs of 
the troops."* In the southern sector, it was hoped that the situation could be 
eased by exploiting the sea route to Nikolaev. An independent supply agency, 
the Assistant Chief of Staff Black Sea, was established for this purpose. 
However, plans to use the Bug as a supply-route had to be abandoned because 
of the shortage of shipping capacity. 

To prepare for the battle of Kiev, the quartermaster-general took personal 
charge of supply measures for Army Group South. Here the operation of 
motorized supply convoys played a bigger role than previously. For that 
reason, the haulage transport vehicles were withdrawn for rehabilitation at the 
end of August to be made ready for their forthcoming tasks. However, this 
measure met with little success, since the shortage of replacement parts 
prevented readiness for action from rising above the 70 per cent mark. Stocks 

KTB Pz.Gr. i/O.Qu., 22, 23, 24 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-1/327. 
See Supply management, 6, 9, MGFA, T-8-6. 
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tZT ^ trusted. As the raw materials required for an 

mcrease .n production were not available, the Army Ordnance Office ar^ed 

m 3i n ta !k „ m faV ° Ur ° f the manufacture of spare parts '« To 

H CUITent flCet ° fl0nieS ' 3,1 3nnUal P roduction of I50) L vehicles 
would have been necessary. In fact, only 39,000 lorries were bu It in Z f l 

There was thus little prospect of providing Army Group South with ad 
equate stocks and guaranteeing further supplies, because L raSway system 

Z £° 0V f T etChCd - m ° St W3S achieved "» ^ supplemen S 
first issue of the troops, and to cover regular consumption. Where no serious 
supply problems emerged in the course of the battlefthis was dZ7JeSZ 
avourable weather conditions, which made it easier to bring in n7oforized 

ines available to the army group were not sufficient to bring up adequate 
supply Instead of the 24 trains per day that were demanded ^ Rundstedt 
obtamed i 4 5 on average, or less than half as much as Army Group cTnte £ 
In Supply Catchment Area South, where the trains were assembled c7aos 
ensued when ne H was fey fl frequency led a 

their destination only half loaded. at 

Wh^n me Sel C r C rT T ^ t0 gCt thC rai ' Way traffic across * e Dnieper. 
When the Germans fa.Ied to capture the Dnieper bridges intact, the process of 

br 8 theVridtr m v f r rr raty hait - During the ^ 

rebuild the badges, a d.fficult ferry service had to be operated In these 

ZIT^T'Z ™ y S ?? C ° nSidered *« i* <**«*»2 objectives ct d 
advance d -1, NeVerthdeSS ' after ** ^"idation of the Kiev pocket the 
advance was m.t.ally so rap.d that Armoured Group 1 was cut off from its rear 
co-cations at the beginning of October, because the infan ry co umn 
were blocking the supply traffic. When the muddy season began on 6 October 
£ offensive generally came to a standstill. Many difficult werVcaused by 
the pohcy of systematic, long-term destruction practised by the Soviets in the 
approaches to the Donets reagion. All convoys were brought to a hal ^ *e 
unusable roads and there were also significant delays in getting the r^v 
m o operauon. Men and materials could no longer be brought up ^ 0" 

oTc a ea o C ° ^ mad£ 10 time - C ° nS Umin ^ 'over-head' buildinl^ On' 

occasion a shuttle operation was maintained with the scant rolling-stock that 

•KTB Aui3 e nStelle OKH,G™Q u ,„.G, SOd, ,6 ^ ,„„ «, BA-MA RH 3 /A rb . 
™ Ibid. S. Die Bedeutung der Eisenbahn, i6, MGFA T-8-j 7 . 
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Table II.vi.i. Armoured Fighting Vehicles and Assault-guns on the Eastern Front 
r between 22 June 1941 and 31 January 1942* 

June 1941 July '94' August 194' 





Total 


Allocation 11 


Manufacture 


Total 


Allocation 11 


Manuracture* 


Total 


Allocation* 


Manufacture 




Imks 


(captured) 


(delivery) 


losses 


(captured) 


(planned) 


losses 


(captured) 


(delivery) 


Mirfc I unit 


34 


— 


— 


146 


— 


— 


17' 


— 


— 


MwfcllmdF 




















ttnk 


11 


— 


•5 


1 12 


— 


20 


104 


1 


36 


Mirk III tank 


11 


— 


'33 


155 


45 


"5 


74 




'79 


Ms* 38(0 "nk 


33 


— 


65 


182 


27 


«S 


■ S3 


8 


64 


Mark IV tank 


t5 


— 


3« 


109 


'5 


4' 


6S 




44 


Ai&tult-gun 




— 


56 


It 


4 


47 


16 




50 


Armoured tftctor 


11 


— 


665 


"5 


5 


690 


95 


3 


613 


Unarmoured 




















- tractor 


■ 4* 


24 




459 


8(3) 




473 


118(B) 




Armoured 




















command 




















vehide - ; ■ 




— 


5 


■7 


— 


'5 


12 


2 




Armoured uout 






















26 


— 


35 


145 


21 


39 


114 


12 


77 


Truck : 


646 


152 


3.479 


6.381 


1,251(525) 


1.3*3 


7.655 3.733dJ38) 3.'74 


Other motor- 




















vehicles 


1.074 


97 


34 


'4J5I 


8t8(2QO) 


92 


18,066 


M54(4°6> 


62 


Light Field 




















Howitzer r8 




















(hone-drawn) 


12 




*9 


66 




100 


124 




'30 


Light Field 




















Howitzer i3 




















(powered) 


13 






°5 






58 






Heavy Field 




















Howitzer iS 




















(hoiw -drawn) 


9 




4S 


26 




66 


53 




51 


Heivy Field , 




















Howitzer 18 . 




















(powered) 


ID 






64 






48 






Heavy io-cm. K 




















18 


4 




s 


■ 9 




'3 


II 




9 


3.7-ctn. anti-tank 




















gun 


135 




163 


837 




too 


8n 




'35 


5 -cm. imi-unk 




















gun 38 


'7 




163 


107 




220 


70 




250 


Light infantry 




















gun 18 


12 




■ ■7 


'55 




"5 


256 




ICO 


Heavy infantry 


















48 


gun 33 


4 




46 


+4 




52 


50 





had been found locally, using railway personnel flown in by towed glider. 
Armoured Group I was able to continue its advance only by having the entire 
motorized capacity concentrated in its service until it too came to a standstill 
on 13 October. From then on, the supply situation deteriorated rapidly. On 17 
October it was already being described as catastrophic.'^ Three days later, no 
supplies at all could be got to the front, forcing the armoured group to use its 
last stocks and live off the land. No fundamental change was to be expected 
before the onset of winter frosts, though a temporary improvement in the 



•t KTB Pz.Gr. i/O.Qu., 17 and 20 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-1/327. 
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Table II. vu (com.) 



II2I 



September 7941 



October 194 t 



November 1041 



Mark I tank 
Mark II and F 

tank 
Mark III tank 
Mark 38CO tank 
Mark IV tank 
Assault-gun 
Armoured tractor 
Un armoured 

tractor 
Armoured 

command 

vehicle 
Armoured scout 

caH 
Truck 

Other motor- 
vehicles 

Light Field 
Howitzer \S 
(horse-drawn) 

Light Field 
Howitzer 18 
(powered) 

Heavy Field 
Howitzer 18 
(horse-drawn) 

Heavy Field 
Howitzer 18 
(powered) 

Heavy 10- cm K 
18 

3.7-cm. anti-tank 
gun 

5-cm. anti-tank 

pin 3& 
Light infantry 

gun 18 
Heavy infantry 

pi" 33 



losses (qpHwd) (dEkvcy) los „ (ellKBn!d) Imks 



33 '2 



31 

62 
23 



37 
178 
76 
46 
38 
872 



*5 
77 
85 
55 
23 
S3 



337 34(0 



>*7 
73 
5* 
7 



18(1) 



48 

'79 
53 
S> 
' 71 
650 



30 
116 
149 

3» 



16 

39 



45 

59 
52 
46 



'7 




2 


14 




99 


22 


28 


72 


3 16 


4-943 


2.018(917) 


1.905 


3-r84 


2,7030,417) 3.741 


9.666 


'J73(4"5) 


6j 


5^)01 


S'27(323) :jr 


66 




79 


78 


45 


35 






'9 




10 




32 


26 


39 


22 






32 




12 




5 


19 




39' 




95 


599 


39 


3' 




152 


49 


14 1 


132 




65 


84 


83 


45 




24 


53 


19 



79 48 



30 



S.996 1.348(378) 3.7*5 
10,371 808(124) 100 



87 



45 



■46 
17 
62 
32 



9 
3 
212 
40 
4« 



[continued ever leaf I 

weather at the end of October permitted a single corps to continue the 
advance on Rostov. By that time, almost all transport movements were made 
solely by peasant cart. Sixth Army also managed to avoid the destroyed 
Dnieper bridge at Kremenchug by using ferries; temporarily, it operated the 
stretch to Kharkov with some captured Soviet goods wagons drawn by rail 
lorries. These were heavy motorized tractors which were equipped with inter- 
changeable road and rail wheels, the latter adjustable for wide and normal 
gauge. ,?l 



■" Die Bedeutung der Eisenbahn, 15, MGFA T-8-27. 
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Table II.vi.i (cent.) 



December trjijl January 1941 Total II June 1941-31 Jan. 1941 





Total 


Allocation 6 


Manufacture 


Total 


Allocation* 


Manufacture 1 


Total 


Allocation* 


Manufacture 




losses 


(captured) 


(delivery) 


losses 


(captured) 


(planned) 


losses 


(captured) 


(delivery) 


Mark I tank 


19 






22 


30 




45o 


42 





Mark II and F 




















tank 


70 


15 


50 


68 


31 


3 R 


492 


69 


28<) 


Marie III tank 


[13 




188 


t(H> 


55 


'59 


R20 


332 


'037 


Mark 38(0 tank 


toi 


_ 


50 


27 




59 


Bi3 


10R 


482 


Mark IV tank 


40 




56 


48 


11 


59 


396 


102 


3 8 7 


Assault- gun 


19 




40 


53 


3 


45 


157 


15 


393 


Armoured. tractor 


44 





587 


18 


3 


5°4 


3"5 


31 


5.269 


Un armoured 




















tractor 


39 1 


31 




579 


44 




2,946 


3>9(i3) 




Armoured 




















command 




















vehicle 


12 




15 


37 


18 


■4 


116 


25 


5< 


Armoured scout 




















car* 




1 


1 1 


3 R 


48 


in 


645 


■55 


246 


Truck 


5 J 89 


855(128) 




5-976 


625(57) 


3.210 


39.87o 


12,685(4.960) 


2 7.535 


Other mcnor- 




















vehLcles 


7-23 1 


756(31) 


'39 


8,734 


33 l < 32 ) 


242 


74,794 


6,764(1,611) 


862 


Light Field 




















Howitzer iS 




















(horse-drawn) 






45 


io8 




45 


818 




578 


Light Field 




















Howitzer f8 




















(powered) 


'7S 






89 






482 






Heavy Field 




















Howitzer i5 




















(horse-drawn) 


71 




9 


69 




26 


3 01 




281 


Heavy Field 




















Howitzer 18 




















(powered) 


129 






19 






34' 






Heavy 10-cm K 




















rS 


33 






14 






'32 




4r 


3.7-cm. anri-iank 




















gun 


651 






43** 




4 


3-7 r 4 




559 


5 -cm . anti-lank 




















gun 38 


'35 




"5 


49 




V5 


475 




1,778 


Light infantry 




















gun 18 


198 




45 


148 




40 


1,047 




605 


Heavy infantry 




















Bun 33 


74 




27 


5° 




37 


352 




299 



* The most important of the array's big equipment and weapons have been chosen. Figure? of losses and allocation are taken 
from the 10-day reports of OKH/GenQu, BA-MA III W 805/5 °"- Obvious errors in addition have been corrected. These lead to 
minor divergences from the overall figure* which appear in the GenQu reports from autumn [941 and are frequently referred to 
in the literature; sec eg- (he table in KTB OKW i. 1 15. Figures on manufacture were taken from Oberblick uber den 
Rustungsstand des Hccrcs (Waffen utid Gerat} Juni 1941-Januar 1942, BA-MA RH S/v. 1090, 1091. 

h Supply figures for artillery piece* are unavailable. Until Oct. l<M.r losses were replaced on a running basis from the equipment 
depots of the GenQu or through deliveries from BdE and OQu West. Thereafter losses were not replaced because it was thought 
that divisions in the east would soon be recalled> leaving their heavy equipment and weapons to cover the losses sustained by the 
remaining units. 

* As no evidence is available, the planned total from the survey of the preceding month has been used, 

* Includes armoured radio vans* heavy and light amoured scout cars, observation cars, Panhard radio vans and Panhard scout 
cars, Somua and Hotchkiss tanks, and self-propelled mounts. 
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By means of similar stopgaps, also in the sector covered by Armoured 
Group i, a first supply train was brought up in October via Mariupol to the 
Sea of Asov. But even after the railway bridges at Dnepropetrovsk were 
brought back into operation on 6 November 1941, and in winter, when rails 
were laid over the frozen Dnieper, the transport achievements of the railway 
could not begin to satisfy supply needs. Only about a third of the running 
supply requirements could be met, and that at the expense of bringing up the 
supplies necessary to restock," 2 This development was already perceptible in 
outline in the late autumn of 1941. During the whole of October, only 195 
trains arrived at the Dnieper base instead of the expected 724.'" The presence 
of German-allied troops proved to be another burden; almost immobile 
and badly equipped, these had to be additionally supplied by the German 
managers. 

Army High Command was unwilling to accept the escalating supply crisis as 
a reason for Army Group South coming to a standstill.'?* However, Haider was 
forced to recognize that the army and corps commanders saw no possibility of 
continuing the advance to the Don, let alone to the Caucasus, in these 
circumstances. Further advances along the railway line to the east seemed 
possible only after winter restocking had been completed. The onset of the 
period of first on 14 November 1941 brought fresh unpleasant surprises: huge 
numbers of vehicle engines broke down in temperatures of -2o°C because of 
a lack of antifreeze; railway transport also deteriorated; the ice floes on the 
Dnieper hindered the passage of ferries with supplies. Field Agency South 
eventually reported that the troops could not be supplied even with essen- 
tials. '?s The success of Amoured Group 1 in reaching Rostov at all is remark- 
able. It paid a heavy price, including the deterioration of the army's vehicles to 
a state in which they were deemed 'no longer suitable for mobile warfare' 
owing to high losses, wear and tear, and the lack of repair facilities.'' 6 

The case of Army Group South proved the accuracy of the original assump- 
tion that the army in the east could be properly supplied only within an area 
500km. deep, i.e. as far as the Dnieper. Though the supply organization did its 
best to support the operation by means of improvisation, it too suffered from 
organizational weaknesses. The Army High Command, Hitler, and von 
Rundstedt all failed to take full account of the fact that the troops had reached 
the end of their tether. Instead, the Supreme Command assumed that the 
attack could be resumed before the end of 1941 through Rostov, although even 
this objective lay outside the range of the logistical apparatus. The successful 

See Pz.AOK i/O.Qu. No. 2871/42 geh., Bericht uber die Versorgungslage der 1 
Panzerarmee im Winter .941/42 [Report on the supply situation of First Arm. Army in winter 
1941-2], 1 Apr. 1942, appendix i, BA-MA RH 21-1/332 

KTB AuBenstelle OKH/O.Qu./H.Gr. Sud, Oct. 1941, 8, BA-MA RH 3 /Arb. No 104 
' 7J See also sect. 11.1.1(c) at n. 301 (Klink). 

Oeveld, Supplying War, ,66. 

See Pz.AOK i/O.Qu., Comment on the reports on conditions of First Armd Armv mNov 
1941, 2, BA-MA RH 21-1/332. J 
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Soviet counter-offensive, which led to the abandonment of Rostov, forced 
them to change their minds. 

(c) Army Group Centre 

(See the Annexe Volume, No. 26) 
According to the plans of Army High Command, the outcome of the cam- 
paign was to be resolved in central Russia. For that reason, the biggest of the 
three army groups was deployed here with the bulk of the armoured forma- 
tions, which were to destroy the enemy and advance on Moscow in rapid 
pincer operations. Yet despite these ambitious objectives, there was no genu- 
ine concentration of forces, which could have been achieved by integrating all 
the mobile troops and all the haulage transport. Not even for the thirty-one 
infantry divisions and sixteen mobile formations deployed was a fully motor- 
ized and efficient logistical apparatus established. The inadequate provision of 
motor-vehicles for the Wehrmacht was partly to blame for this situation. Other 
difficulties were created by the geographical and transport conditions of the 
region: owing to the inadequate road system, supplies had to be transferred to 
the railways as the advance moved further from the starting-point. Apart from 
the question of whether and how quickly the Soviet railway system could be 
got back into operation, the small number of serviceable tracks offered most 
cause for anxiety. 

Though the terrain was less favourable to tanks than the Ukraine, it could 
be covered more easily than the countryside of northern Russia. Nevertheless, 
Army Group Centre did not advance as quickly as Army Group North. This 
was partly due to the fact that there were fewer roads in the sector covered by 
Bock's army group and the marching discipline of the formations was not 
sufficiently strict. Enormous masses of infantry blocked the Bug bridges in the 
first days, preventing the haulage vehicles intended for Guderian from cross- 
ing the river until the evening of 25 June; Armoured Group 2 had to be 
supplied with fuel by air.' 77 Conditions in Ninth Army, where infantry and 
horse-drawn supply convoys struggled with Hoth's Armoured Group 3 for 
priority on the roads, were equally confused.' 75 Frequent detours into the 
countryside dramatically increased the fuel consumption of the tank forma- 
tions. However, this did not initially lead to difficulties, owing to the capture 
of a big Soviet fuel depot at Baranovichi; after appropriate technical process- 
ing, almost a third of the group's fuel consumption was for a time covered 
from captured stocks. 

The spearheads of Guderian's armoured group reached the Dnieper, and 
thus the limits of assured supply, on 2 July 194 1. Until that time no serious 
bottlenecks had occurred, although the dusty conditions and the shortage of 
spare parts led to breakdowns in the tank formations. With the advance so 
rapid, supply had to be concentrated on the fuel sector. Though supply stocks 

■" KTB Pz.Gr. 2/O.Qu., 2 July 1941, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 819. 

"« KTB AOK 9/O.Qu., 22 June-6 July 194 1, BA-MA, 9. Armee, 13904/1. 
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sZttl htf h DniePer ^ CrOSSed ' Guderian ' S aSse ™ t ■* supply 
situation had been too optimistic.'" There was a real danger that the offensive 

::^iTuZ stands H u r ner or iater if serious ^ ^::^z 

to rZond t rh H ^ OVerstretche d supply-lines would be unable 
to respond to die dramatic increase in ammunition expenditure 

Following the deployment directive for Army Group Centre Guderian 
attempted to reach the area Roslavl-Yelyna-Smo.ensk as^as possibk 
Velyna was situated 750km. from the supply-base, scarcely witfiin reach of 
motorized supply. The transport problem thus became Ae'donZa^S? 
^Z"\ ' ,mPOrtam Wa " aw -Minsk-Sm 0l ensk railway route W S no t 

network remamed under Soviet control For longer than expected and 1 c2 
not b e d to ease th situadon A( beg . nnji f rfJ ^S^tSt! 
,ust sufficient to supply Armoured Group 3. Ninth Army was compS 
dependent on haulage transport, although the distance from the supply bat 
was now almost 400km., and the roads were in poor condition 

on * 1 ^ \t yS ^ ' nVasion k had be ^ t° «t up supply-bases 
on tihe hne Ahtus-Voronovo-I^sna in order to shorten the L P Sy-route S 
Each supply base included ammunition, fuel and foodstuffs depots field 
hospitals, mamtenace and repair workshops, bakers' and hu tch J^^ 

IScS^L: ^ *f 3 battali ° n ° r e,Se a detachmentTS 

Reich Labour Service, as well as a Vehicle Transport Detachment, and public- 
order services At the end of June ! 94 i preparations were made to create a new 
backbone of support for the supply-system, beginning on the Tne 

wo^kttd ;^ f UtSk ' H ° WeVer ' eVaCUati °" and ™ent of * 
workers and admm.strative personnel from the supply district in the denlov 

sTSchTnd °; k * too f lone - T For one thing ' disS * - i dep S; 

w Snffi f rdUCtant 10 givC UP tro °P s " ln Edition, there 

was insufficient transport avaUable to stock the new bases. Railway capacity 
remamed be ow requirements, so that motorized transport capacity was" 7 
ready at fuU stretch moving the necessary regular requirements frZ tne 
supply district and from the bases along the advance roads to the troops A 
great deal of time would have been saved if spare supply KooptlntZot 
in* wo r r V ° yS ^ Ae ^ h3d b£en avaiIabl <= fcr rebufd- 



The new base, the Dnieper Supply District, was extended eastwards to the 
ceed!; J'^^-Borisov-Bobruysk by the middle of July. Restocking pro- 
ceeded slowly once the track had been re-laid, and the railway was opemSg 
efficiently enough to bring increased supplies to the new bases Haider and 
Wagner had intended that the Dnieper base would be ready by the end of Ju^ 

See Krumpelt, Material, 165. 
oZ^ZS^T^ ***** of the Su p ply 
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when it would be able to guarantee the tank formations an operational range 
as far as Moscow. Daily deliveries of 37,000 1, of supplies would have been 
necessary to achieve this objective. These conditions were not fulfilled: when 
Guderian crossed the Dnieper, the new base contained munitions sufficient 
for only five days' fighting, fuel for 40km., and half a day's rations.' 8 ' Yet the 
organizational structure of the base did keep pace with the advance. At the end 
of July the bases of Orsha and Smolensk were established along the army 
group's main line of advance. 

At the same time, a serious ammunition crisis developed in the Yelnya 
salient.' 81 When Soviet counter-attacks forced the German formations to 
mount a five-week defensive battle, the high level of ammunition expenditure 
could not be made good because of the long, overstretched communications 
with the rear. As long as the railway system was unable to transport regular 
daily supply requirements sufficiently close to the front, the troops would 
remain dependent on the efficiency of motorized transport capacity. Stocks at 
the advanced supply-bases were so low that the motorized convoys were 
compelled to travel back to the nearest working railhead— a distance of 
750 km. Fundamentally, the crisis at Yelnya was no accident; the investigation 
ordered by Hitler found no evidence of a dereliction of duty. But only time 
would tell whether the right lessons were being learnt from the overstretching 
of supply management. 

When priority was given to ammunition supply at the beginning of August, 
a drastic cut in the supply of fuel and rations was necessary. The armies which 
had been sent into action to liquidate the pocket at Smolensk were thus placed 
in a difficult situation. For some units, the distances were reduced by the 
advancing of the supply-bases— on the southern flank the Slutsk-Bobruysk- 
Mogilev axis, and on the northern flank, which was particularly difficult to 
reach due to the road and transport situation, the bases at Polotsk, Nevel, and 
Vitebsk. However, no decisive overall relief was possible as long as supplies 
from the Reich continued to be sluggish. Vital ammunition trains 'got lost' in 
the Warsaw supply catchment area, with days elapsing before they were 
located and sent further. The ammunition stocks of Army Group Centre 
declined even further, instead of increasing to the extent which would 
have been necessary to prepare a new offensive. The resistance of the Soviet 
troops in the Smolensk pocket also delayed the rest period which had been 
planned for the mobile formations. The Soviet forces held out for a month, 
although Guderian had originally calculated that only three or four days would 
be lost. 

During August and September 1941 the Dnieper Supply District was moved 
forward to the area round Smolensk and expanded into a productive base. The 
rear bases had to be closed down step by step, and the supply troops moved 

"' , Hofmann and Toppe, Verbrauchs- und Veschteillsatze [Consumption flnd wear-and-tear 
rates], 85, MGFA P-igo, T. 2. 

On the following see Krumpelt, Material, 167-8. 
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STlirt Idd V ^ I"' diStribUte 1116 SUPpHeS — being moved 

maLm3 r nd T SUStamed ' indiVidUa ' t3nk f0rmati0ns w« to be 

tZ d* v ersorgung der .A^^t^ - ^ mgfa 

"»- : ^5S ^ S?S3b?^^^M3fcS^i^SriS Ma, antl depar,mema ' head - KTB ™«*> 

Nac^^ 3 lib No. 3W1> tadrong betr . 

parts], 6 Oct. mi , BA-mX^^Z " SUpP ' y of "-vehicle replacement 

,: " Se e sect. L111.4 at n. 454. 
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''■ At the beginning of September 1941 the tank position — compared with the 
starting-position— was as follows: total losses 30 per cent on average, under 
repair 23 per cent, ready for action 47 per cent. 18 ' Among the armoured 
divisions of Army Group Centre, however, only 34 per cent of tanks were 
ready for action. The repair units subordinate to the quartermaster-general's 
command posts were overstretched; as a result, damaged vehicles sometimes 
had to be transferred to the central repair facility in Germany, placing an 
additional burden on the inadequate railway system. Field repairs had to be 
carried out in unsatisfactory working conditions and with inadequate means, 
especially a shortage of tank engines, workshop installations, and fuel. Fur- 
thermore, the general condition of the repaired tanks had been so weakened by 
previous rough treatment that they were often unable to withstand new 
demands. It was calculated that when new operations were launched, between 
20 and 30 per cent of the original and repaired tanks would break down again 
within 50 km. '9° 

Under these conditions, it was extremely difficult to make a realistic assess- 
ment of the fighting power of the army in the east, particularly as the statistical 
declarations and reports available to Army High Command did not always 
appear to be reliable. Thus, for example, 157 captured light Czech 35-tonne 
tanks were sent into action with 6th Armoured Division, but these do not 
appear in any of the quartermaster-general's statistics, although the division 
still reported 41 total losses by the beginning of September 1941. '9' In view of 
the very different situations facing the individual armoured formations, overall 
figures and averages did not provide any reliable guide for the planning of 
combat tasks. Even a regular inventory was ineffective in the last analysis, 
because it gave no information about combat-worthiness. With increasing 
wear and tear, the shortage of spare parts, and the lack of repair facilities, the 
number of vehicles which were out of action inevitably rose steeply towards 
the end of the year. It should also be remembered that the figures for replace- 
ment vehicles dispatched did not mean an unconditional gain for the troops. 
Apart from the fact that a lengthy period might elapse between the allocation 
of the tanks and their arrival at the front, it was not unusual for armoured 
fighting vehicles to be delivered in an unsatisfactory condition. Brake fluid and 
accessories, which could not be supplied at the front, were often lacking. In 
addition, obsolescent models were delivered, and — during the winter— models 
with narrow tracks; these had to be kept back by the unit commanders until 
they could be made fit for service.'' 2 

It would certainly have been unrealistic to expect the front-line troops to 

— OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (I) No. 702/41 g.Kdos., on tank supply east, 15 Sept. 1041, 
appendix id, BA-MA RH 22/v. 1326. 

■»* See OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/Abt. Heeresversorgung No. I/01017/41 g.K., memorandum on 
fuel and motor-vehicle situation in the new operations, 11 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326. 

"" See Paul, Brennpunku, 102, and OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (I) on tank supply east (see n 
189). 

■»' Winter 1941-2. 1 Apr. 1042, BA-MA RH 21-1/332. 
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of supply were so inadequate, it was not in the interests of a unit to provide 
details of surplus material. '» On the other hand, there must often have been 
a temptation to manipulate the figures on losses, repairs, and combat-readi- 
ness, in order to secure as large a share of supplies as possible, or to justify the 
failure to cany out orders to hold on or attack, especially during the heavy 
winter fighting. Such 'cries for help' did indeed multiply at the end of the year. 
Apart from the question of their reliability, they can be regarded as an 
indicator of the success of supply provision, which was at least partly depend- 
ent on the confidence of the troops. If these troops could be certain of 
receiving supplies at the critical moment, they would be less tempted to report 
that they were running out of ammunition before this was actually the case."" 
However, the efforts of Army High Command to prepare the logistics of 
Operation Typhoon were hardly likely to justify the confidence of the troops. 
For Army Group Centre, Hitler's decision to postpone the advance on 
Moscow in favour of the battle of Kiev at least gave Armoured Group 2 time 
to recover before the forthcoming fighting in the Ukraine. During his opera- 
tions in the south, Guderian did not face further serious supply problems, 
because the German railway transport had now reached Gomel, and Ar- 
moured Group 2 could therefore be supported effectively from the Roslavl- 
Gomel line. 

However, the switching of the main supply-line to the south-east delayed 
the restocking of supplies for Second Army, whose supplies were dependent 
on a less efficient Soviet railway line from Gomel to Gorodnya. Not until 15 
September did the army describe its supply situation as secure; and even then, 
the slow build-up of stocks made any resumption of the advance impossible 
before the beginning of October. '« Moreover, in the northern sector, Ninth 
and Fourth Armies reported that transport capacity was insufficient to provide 
running supplies as well as stocking the depots to an extent at which the troops 
could totally rely on them during the coming fighting." 6 

Army High Command hoped that the advance on Moscow would bring 
about the last and decisive act of Operation Barbarossa. However, it neglected 
to concentrate the available supply capacity behind this sector of the front. At 
the end of August, 5,000 1. of haulage capacity was actually withdrawn and 
placed at the disposal of Army Group South in order to build up its supply- 
depots.'" In order to cover running requirements, and at the same time to lay 
in sufficient stocks for the advance on Moscow, Field Marshal von Bock 
demanded 30 trains daily; Gercke could promise him only 24. In fact, in 
August Army Group Centre seldom received more than 18 trains per day. 

•» See Die Versorgung der 251 . Infanterie-Division [The supply of 251st Inf. Div.], t 4 , MGFA 
T-8-J0. 
•« Ibid. 32. 

'» AOK 2/O.Qu./Qu. 1 daily reports 3-15 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-2/1442. 
'* AOK 9/O.Qu. to OKH/GenQu, 14 Sept. 194!, BA-MA, 9. Armee, 13904/4, and AOK 4/ 
O.Qu. No. 1859/4! g., Supply situation of army, 13 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-4/884. 
Haider, Diaries, 1 198-9 (25 Aug. 1941). 
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Sufficient numbers were not dispatched even after the strategically important 
Orsha-Smolensk line had been re-laid. 1 ' 8 , 

Despite these problems, the troops' supplies had been partially restocked by 
the end of September. The exception was Armoured Group 2, which had 
returned to Army Group Centre after the battle of Kiev and now had only 
small reserves of fuel available. On the other hand, the restocking of Dnieper 
Supply District was still in the early stages. It was clear that the offensive on 
Moscow and the encirclement of the city, plus the provision of cover against 
enemy relief attacks, would require vast quantities of ammunition. Moreover, 
the first supplies of winter equipment to the troops, which had still to be 
carried out, would make further demands on the supply system. Equally the 
continuation of the fighting east of Moscow during the depths of winter would 
mean an extraordinary attrition of material of all kinds. At the beginning of the 
offensive Army Group Centre had no supply basis capable of meeting all these 
demands. 

The establishment of supply-bases near to the from, in Gomel, Roslavl 
Smolensk, and Vitebsk, could bring relief only until the stocks in store there 
were exhausted. Because of the inadequacies of the railway network and the 
damage inflicted upon it by partisan groups, the troops inevitably encountered 
increasing supply problems as they moved further away from the railheads. 
Given the scarcity of motorized transport capacity, these problems might 
easily develop into full-scale crises if weather conditions were to deteriorate '» 
The quartermaster-general's Army Supply Department warned that the pos- 
ition regarding tanks, motor-vehicles, and fuel was so precarious that the 
fighting strength and mobility of the army in the east might be 'insufficient to 
bring the eastern campaign to a conclusion in the autumn'. 100 'A great re- 
duction in the fighting power and mobility of the army, perhaps at the crucial 
moment', might occur unless drastic measures were adopted. These included 
a considerable increase in supplies to the eastern front, and the release of all 
new production to replace lost material. 

This demand was partly fulfilled, at least as regards tanks, with the allo- 
cation of 316 armoured fighting vehicles— more than the total production for 
the month of September—and the dispatch of 2nd and 5th Armoured Divi- 
sions from Army High Command reserve with around 450 tanks. In addition 
large numbers of captured French tanks were to be dispatched for deployment 
on security tasks in the rear area. In October 62 of these vehicles were already 
at the djsposa! of Army Group Centre (Army Group South had 21, Army 
Group North had 28).-' Even then, the reinforcement of heavy equipment 
was not sufficient to restore the armoured formations in the central sector of 
the eastern front to full combat strength. In fact, Army High Command was 
not certain how the position should be assessed. The game of playing with 

Z n™!A 7& t°,'J^' ( 'J 3nd 16 AuB - '" Knunpelt. Materiel, ,80. 

OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/Abt. HV, memorandum of n Sept. 1941 ( see „. ,oo) 
Haider, Dtanes, 1236-8, 1281-3 ('5 Sept., 9 Oct. 1941). 
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percentages for combat-ready tanks, and the submission of widely differing 
situation reports, had become a serious problem. On the basis of the position 
taken by the army administration, Wagner reported to Haider that there was 
a deficiency of 40 per cent; 2 " 2 three days later, Army High Command Organi- 
zation Department reported a deficiency of 53 per cent to OKW; 2 °3 the two 
departments of Army High Command showed a difference of 543 tanks in the 
number of losses they reported. Such hair-raising errors in this order of 
magnitude were the result of different chains of reporting. Moreover, they 
were disregarded in the Army General Staff, which also used divergent figures 
on available new production. Only Hitler was irritated by the confusion. 'How 
was he to conduct a war, if he was counting on 1,000 additional tanks and then 
someone told him there were actually only 500? He had assumed that the 
people in the Ordnance Office could at least count.' 204 

Whatever the level of equipment available to Army Group Centre, it had 
been achieved at the expense of the supply of rations, replacement parts, and 
ammunition. The quartermaster-general estimated that the stockpile of one 
issue of ammunition was not sufficient to replace even two weeks' consump- 
tion in an attack. 185 Shortly before the launching of the attack, the arrival of 
fuel trains was considerably in arrears, 206 although the reinforced Army Group 
Centre now had three armoured groups and two infantry armies — eighty big 
formations — to keep moving. Fuel stocks would not support an advance of 
more than 300km. — at most as far as the gates of Moscow. On the eve of the 
attack Wagner reported that supply for 'Typhoon' was 'satisfactory', and 
everything was 'ready for the jump-off 1 . 20 ' Though the last part of the report 
was accurate as far as it went, it was very doubtful whether the 'jump-off' 
would reach as far as Moscow and beyond. Wagner was still unshakeably 
optimistic in his conviction that he could get Army Group Centre to 
Moscow. 208 Further than that he dared not think, hoping that by then 'the 
winter [would be] here, and with luck the war would be at an end'. Wagner 
was playing a dangerous game with his readiness to take any risk in the 
conduct of operations, and his tendency always to give an optimistic answer to 
any question about the range of supply despite 'some nerves'. 200 Though all the 
signs indicated that Army Group Centre was not strong enough to achieve its 
operational goals, Haider was vociferous in advocating the advance on Mos- 

Ibid. 1225 (11 Sept. 1941). 

*» OKH/GenSldH/Org.Abt. (I) No. 702/41 g.Kdos. to OKW/WFSt/Abt. L, 15 Sept. 1941, BA- 
MA RH 2/v. 1326. Here, in contrast to the figures provided by the Dept. Army Administration, 
the losses of Mark I and Mark 35t were included. The differences are also explained by the fact 
that the Org. Dept. based its figures on the position on 5 Sept., and Dept. Army Supply on the 
position on 25 Aug. It is nevertheless remarkable that both reports were circulating in Army High 
Command at the same time without any adjustment. 

™* Engel, Heeresadjutam bei Hitler, 112 (4 Oct. 1940. 

™5 Haider, Diaries, 1250-1 (22 Sept. 1941). ■* Ibid. 1258 (26 Sept. 1941). 

™ 7 Ibid. 1264 (29 Sept. 1941). 508 Wagner, Generalquamermeister, 203 (29 Sept. 1941). 
Ibid. 204, 206 (5 and 12 Oct. 1941); parallel to this see his attitude during the campaign 
against France, ibid. 180 (8 June 1940). 
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' See KTB Pz.AOK 2 /0.Q U „ en «ri« of 3, „ Oct, a nd , Nov. ,94,, BA-MA RH 
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was in no position to lay in increased stocks for a new offensive, or to satisfy 
its running requirements. The supply-base was moved forward as far as the 
Rzhev-Vyazma-Bryansk line, with an advanced base in Orel, but there was 
insufficient transport capacity to stock it. Across almost r,oookm. from the 
Reich border, through land that was almost empty from a logistical point of 
view, most supplies had to be moved along two railway lines (Warsaw-Minsk- 
Smolensk, and Brest-Gomel-Bryansk); these had only a limited capacity and 
were under attack by partisans. The ability of Dnieper Supply District to 
transport and distribute the supply goods brought in by train was dependent 
on available lorry capacity, i.e. on the number of serviceable vehicles, on the 
supply of fuel, and above all on the condition of the roads. Even when the 
supplies eventually arrived with the divisions, they still had to be taken to 
the front by peasant carts and a small number of motor-vehicles, often off 
the roads. 

When the frost made the roads passable again at the beginning of October, 
the motor-vehicles — sometimes sunk to their axles in frozen mud — had to be 
dug out. In many cases they were damaged beyond repair. Though antifreeze 
had been sent to the army group from 1 1 October, many of the vehicles were 
not winterproof and broke down. 

It is possible that Hitler had forbidden his commanders to refer to the 
problem of winter equipment. However, this had not prevented Haider from 
ordering appropriate measures from the beginning of July 1941."* Hundreds of 
regulations, orders, and circulars from the quartermaster-genera! had been 
issued during the autumn to deal with winter preparations. 1 " 1 These concerned 
three main problem areas. The first need was to define requirements for winter 
equipment and supplies. For this purpose the number and condition of the 
troops, their geographical distribution, and their form of service had all to be 
taken into account. In anticipation of a rapid victory, it was initially assumed 
that an occupying army of 56 divisions would be required," 6 to be provided 
with appropriate accommodation. Two-thirds of the army in the east would 
therefore be brought back home, leaving some of their material behind to 
provide stocks for the occupying troops. As early as the beginning of Septem- 
ber 1 941, the base figures for the winter programme had to be revised upwards 
by 50 per cent, to 750,000 men and 150,000 horses. 2 ' 7 

When winter set in at the beginning of November, the entire army in the 
east was still in action. Army High Command was forced to adjust to the idea 

111 Haider, Diaries, 1016 (8 July 1941). On the problem of winter equipment see also Wagner, 
Gmeralqvartiermeister, 3l3ff. 

"> See Summary of the fundamental decrees of Army High Command on the securing of 
requirements for the winter, appendix 1 to Befehlsstelie Sud OKH/GenQu No. 1819/41 geh., 26 
Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 41/9. 

»" See memorandum on the occupation and securing of Russian territory and on the restruc- 
turing of the army after the completion of Barbarossa, 15 July 1941, KTB OKWi. 1022-5 (7*)- 
See OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/TVa No. 1010/41 (V) to Organization Todt headquarters, 31 
Oct. 1 941, BA-MA H 17/85. 
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that major operations on the eastern front would be necessary throughout the 
winter. Only ,n mid-December did its leaders recognize that it was no longer 
possible to bring -divisions back to Germany, and that, on the contrary, 
considerable reinforcements would have to be brought into Russian territory. 
The bulk of the formations would have to be employed in the winter fighting, 
in areas which offered hardly any opportunities for them to live off the land 
with exhausted troops, battered equipment, and without satisfactory stocks' 
me quartermaster-general was simply not prepared for the resulting demand 
tor winter equipment arid supplies. 

The second need was to make the necessary material ready in good time To 
this end, it was essential to consider productive capacities in the occupied 
eastern tentories as well as in the Reich. This option appeared particularly 
attractive, because the manufacture of accommodation and other winter 
equ.pment in the occupied areas would also reduce the need for transports 
trom Germany. At any event, energy installations such as gas and electricity 
works in the occupied territories must be put into operation, and large repair 
workshops established for army equipment. In practice, moreover, given the 
strains facing the German war economy, extra orders to satisfy the needs of 
the Wehrmacht could not be accommodated within Germany. Production in 
the occupied territories was also sluggish, not least because of friction with the 
economic agencies and the civilian administration. 1 ' 8 

Nevertheless, it was here that the only possibilities for improvement lay In 
the middle of September Army High Command instructed the army forma- 
tions in the east to endeavour to lay in their own winter stocks,-* despite the 
fact that the final accommodation areas and the composition of the occupying 
troops had not yet been defined. The overriding principle was 'to obtain and 
utilize the stocks and products of the country to the fullest possible extent, in 
order to relieve the homeland'."" The quartermaster-general therefore 
launched an extensive production programme in the area of operations 
Alongside bathtubs, pokers, and other equipment, this included the manufac- 
ture of 252,000 handkerchiefs, 445, 789 articles of knitted underclothing, and 
30,000 snow-shirts. 22 ' 

Third such of the winter equipment as could not be produced in the 
occupied eastern territories had to be dispatched from the Reich and distrib- 
uted in good time. Decisions had to be taken according to operational con- 

'■« On the quartermaster-general's production programme see the account in Kriegswirtschaft 

po t L s rr^ 

o c : Sf^^^S^r 18,9,41 eeh ' ordets ' for s ^ in ™>«* 

of producoon performances, WiRuAmt/Ro I/Ost, 22 June ,94., appendix 5 BA-MA S 
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ditions and transport possibilities. Since rapid victory was anticipated in the 
east, it seemed reasonable to assume that the necessary winter goods could be 
dispatched to the troops after the conclusion of operations. Unexpected 
military developments, especially the preparation and implementation of Op- 
eration Typhoon, meant that consignments of ammunition and fuel were 
subsequently given priority. 

In order to meet at least the most urgent needs of the troops, the quarter- 
master-general planned a transport movement — named 'Bow' — from 22 to 30 
October 1941.*" The 'Bow' trains were loaded in the Reich with clothing, 
accommodation material and equipment, motor-vehicle winter equipment, 
sledges, and skis. This plan, however, fell victim to the failures of railway 
transport. The trains were kept waiting in the Warsaw supply catchment area, 
and could only be brought to the front in isolated cases, slipped in between the 
ammunition and fuel trains which had priority. 

As a result, it was left largely to the initiative of the individual armies to 
demand trains with winter equipment, if necessary at the expense of ammu- 
nition supplies. For example, Second Army, advancing through Bryansk to 
Tula, had decided on 16 October that the dispatch of winter clothing was 
urgently necessary to prevent frostbite; after the arrival of clothing at the 
Gomel supply-base, it applied for this to be brought to the front by air 
transport. A week later two army corps received a drop comprising 47,000 
pairs of gloves and 68,000 Balaclava helmets. The situation had not greatly 
improved by the time the frost set in fourteen days later. Convoys containing 
light winter clothing were still on their way to XXXXVIII Armoured Corps; in 
the case of five divisions it was calculated that at least a week would be 
required in the absence of adequate supplies in the army area."J 

When the need for winter equipment soared with the onset of winter, it 
would have been necessary for several hundred trains to be dispatched to meet 
the new demand. 214 Given the fact that the transport crisis was intensifying at 
this time, there was no possibility of an appropriate response. The situation 
was even worse because the winter clothing provided was inadequate to meet 
the demands of the Russian winter. Furthermore, even when the equipment 
had arrived with the armies, it could not easily be transferred to the front-line 
troops. With road and transport conditions so poor, it often took several 
days to get the clothing to the troops, while in the meantime the fighting units 
were decimated by frostbite. The situation in the individual formations 
varied considerably, even in Army Group Centre, which faced the worst 
conditions. 

The onset of winter had its worst effect on the railway. German locomo- 
tives, unlike Russian ones, had their cooling-pipes on the outside; in icy 
conditions between 70 and 80 per cent of them froze and burst."' The ensuing 

ai See Headquarters South OKH/GenQu, orders for supply in winter (see n. 200), 3. 

is " AOK l/O.Qu./Qu. 1, daily report of 16, 22 Oct. and 7 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-2/1441. 

"* See Wagner, Generalquartiermeister, 317. "s Pottgiefler, Deutsche Reicksbakn, 35. 
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transport crisis exceeded all others. Between 12 November and 2 December 
no supply trains arrived at Second Army for days on end, necessitating serious 
reductions in consumption in all areas.'* In the period from 9 to 23 November 
only one fuel-train came though to Ninth Army, and its contents could not be 
taken to the troops because there was only just enough fuel to fill the empty 
tanks of the lorry convoys.'" At the same time, the railway tracks were 
continuing to carry 'Jew trains' from Germany. This led to an understandable 
protest from Bock, who feared that it 'would mean that a corresponding 
number of vital trains to supply the attack would have to be dropped' 

In this period the management of supplies depended almost exclusively on 
the effectiveness of the haulage vehicles. In fact, it was due to them that the 
army group survived at all at this time. From the beginning of the campaign 
unt.l the end of the year 616th Lorry Transport Regiment employed with 
Army Group Centre carried 291,0001. of supples, or the freight of 650 railway 
trains.'* By nud-November half of the vehicles had already broken down In 
response, Army High Command decided to amalgamate the serviceable units 
oi the haulage fleet and to leave them in the area of operations, while vehicles 
m need of repair were sent back to Germany. 22 ' 

A few days before this decision Haider had endeavoured, in Orsha to 
convince the armies in the east that the offensive must be continued at all 
costs Major (General Staff) Otto Eckstein, who was responsible for the 
supply of Army Group Centre, strongly opposed this view, with the assistant 
chief of staffs of the earmarked attacking armies also offering a pessimistic 
assessment o the situation. 2 - However, Bock did not support his supply 
officer. He believed that it would be better to make one last major effort to take 
Moscow, rather than be forced to continue the fighting in winter. Though 
Haider too was aware that the operation could not be properly prepared, he 
agreed with Bock. In this situation even Wagner's optimism disappeared; he 
was now convinced that the army had reached the end of its strength 

In view of the heavy losses of material, Army High Command now esti- 
mated that the actual fighting strength of an armoured division was only « per 
cent of its normal strength. The situation facing Second Armoured Army was 
especially precanous. Guderian reported that he had begun the campaign with 
around 1,000 tanks, and had been assigned a further 150 during the course of 
operations, but that he now had only 150 tanks available.*. Even more 
catastrophic was the condition of the unarmoured motor-vehicles; in the 
middle of November only 15 per cent of the fleet was fully ready for service 
As a result, the motorized transport capacity of the armies had to be amalga- 
mated, and the divisions were forced to resort to horse-drawn convoys. 

"> AOK MC*, '"JV' dai ' y reports J 2 N ° V - 2 DeC - 'ML BA-MA RH awrt+p. 
a 1. -r '3 <1 da ' y. re P° rts Nov. i 94[) BA-MA, 9. Armee ,3004/5. On the following 

S "'S^S MGFA MA «« 781.* f ° 1!0Wm8 
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Army Group Centre was thus sent into action for a last attack on Moscow. 
Its troops were exhausted and decimated; its motor-vehicles and tanks had 
sustained excessive damage; important sections of its armies were not ready 
for action because of the shortage of winter equipment; it lacked adequate 
stocks in the supply-base; and it had no prospect of receiving a smooth and 
sufficient flow of supply trains. The attack was based solely on the belief of the 
operational leadership that the enemy was in a much worse position. The 
initial successes of the attack could not be exploited because there was not 
enough fuel, and movements came to a temporary standstill. 212 

At the end of November the attack was finally called off altogether. Haider 
nevertheless remained full of confidence. During a discussion with the assist- 
ant chiefs of staff of the armies in the east, he painted a positive overall picture. 
In particular, the management of supplies had been a success up till that 
time.™ Haider did concede that the weakness of the troops and the supply 
situation— in these weeks only t6 trains a day were arriving at Army Group 
Centre instead of the 31 demanded 2 - 1 '! — no longer permitted major co- 
ordinated operations in 1941. Nevertheless, Haider announced that the attack 
would be resumed before the end of the year, and urged the armies to accept 
'the greatest risk in supply matters ... for the sake of the operational concept'. 
At the same time, he submitted ideas for the rehabilitation of the army in the 
east during the winter months. Only a few days later these were shown to be 
already outdated. 

When, at the beginning of December 1941, the supposedly defeated Red 
Army launched a surprising counter-attack, Army Group Centre was so 
shaken that the commander-in-chief of the army saw no way 'of saving the 
army from the difficult situation'. 2 ^ Inadequate stocks with the armies and in 
the Dnieper Supply District meant that the army group found itself in extreme 
difficulty as soon as a few supply-trains failed to arrive. Soviet penetrations 
frequently forced the German formations into precipitate retreats because the 
troops had no confidence in the management of supplies. On the icy and 
congested roads the battered motor-vehicles were unable to withstand the 
renewed strains upon them. The constant shortage of fuel and replacement 
parts caused further problems, so that by the beginning of January 1942 more 
than 10,000 vehicles had had to be abandoned. Equally disastrous for the 
mobility and fighting power of the troops was the extraordinarily high loss of 
horses, particularly with the horse-drawn artillery. Guns either had to be 
blown up or allowed to fall into the hands of the enemy. Overall, the losses of 
weapons and equipment in December 1941 increased steeply. Replacements 
could not be brought up because of the lack of transport capacity, since the 
troop movements ordered by the army group served only to intensify the 
shortage of engines for the supply-trains. 216 

" J Reinhardt, Moskau, 155. »J Haider, Diaries, 1312 (23 Nov. 1941). 

•» Ibid. 1303-5. w Ibid. 1356-60 (i^ Dec. 1941). 

" f See e.g. KTB Pz.AOK 2/O.Qu., 13 Dec. 1941 BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 819. 
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to be loaded with winter equipment, replacement parts, lubricants, sledges, 
stoves, medicines, etc. These were followed by the divisions, and finally by the 
horse detachments. By the end of April, within 100 days, 5 infantry divisions 
with 60,000 men altogether, 26 draft-conducting battalions with 17,000 men, 
6,500 horses, and 650 lorries with 3,000 1. of transport capacity had been 
brought to Army Group Centre. 

During this period Dnieper Supply District near Smolensk, with its ad- 
vanced bases of Roslavl, Vyazma, Bryansk, and Gomel, became the backbone 
of the winter fighting waged by Army Group Centre. The bases proved to be 
cornerstones of the defence. The troops withdrew to them at times of crisis, 
and used them as bases from which to launch counter-attacks to close gaps in 
the front and gain secure defensive positions in this sector of the eastern front. 
Supply troops frequently had to be sent into battle as a last resort. Of course, 
the concentration of the rear services in the few cities was liable to persuade 
the military commands that significant reserves for the front could be released 
by vigorous 'combing-out' operations. Apart from the questionable military 
value of these men, who were generally poorly armed and were often unsuit- 
able for front-line service, such interventions had highly regrettable con- 
sequences. 14 ' They weakened rearward connections at a time when they were 
more valuable than ever, and when partisan attacks and appalling weather and 
transport conditions were placing them in increasing danger. 

Though the combat strength of the infantry was declining, it was not 
feasible to enforce an equal reduction in the supply troops. The decline in 
fighting strength affected only the rations transports, which comprised only a 
small part of the supply load. Consumption of ammunition and fuel was 
unchanged. In fact, the need for ammunition actually tended to increase 
whenever an attempt was made to compensate for the weakened fighting 
power of the infantry by an increase in artillery firepower. 242 In addition, the 
demands on the personnel in workshops and salvage units rose as the aim was 
to get broken-down vehicles back to the front as quickly as possible, or to 
transport them to the rear during withdrawals. 

Though the combing out of rear services was an obvious and popular 
emergency measure in the eyes of the combat troops, it could not resolve the 
contradiction between the demands of the war and the means available to 
wage it. With some justice, the supply leadership can be charged with mistakes 
in organization and some inefficiency, the quartermaster-general with a dan- 
gerous optimism, and the supply troops with a lack of discipline and poor 
preparation for action. 21 " But even with the best will and the greatest dedica- 
tion, the quartermaster-general's men could only bring to the front the ma- 

*" See e.g. the protest by XXXXVI1 Army Corps against the deployment of corps supply troops 
which had been ordered for the defence of Ore!, KTB Pz.AOK 2/O.Q11. , 23 Jan. 1 942, BA RH 2 1 - 

2/v. 819. 

*" Windisch, Nachschubmtppe, 1 1 . 

M -' See e.g. OB 4. Armee, O.Qu.III/Ha/Ic No. 2000/41 geh., special order for the maintenance 
of discipline, it Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-/884. 
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tenal provtded by the war economy and the Economic Staff East-and that 
was amply not enough to satisfy the requirements of the army in the east It 
may be that the principal reason for the failure of supply leadership lay in the 
fundamental errors of operational thinking, which was based on a belief that 

-lati ■ f*? ^7 C ° Uld b£ deStr ° yed WeSt 0f ^ D ™per, and Aa 
^at,vely few forces would be required to occupy the remainder of European 
Russ.a As far as the Dn.eper-Dvina line, supplies proved to be secure and 
genera ly functioned satisfactorily. By contrast, the conditions for an adequate 
ST SUpp]y - base on ^ far ^de of the Dnieper were wholly 

Even in July 1941, it was obvious that the operations plan had failed. Despite 
this, no new war plan was developed to take account of economic and 
logical poss.bilities. Hitler and the military leadership held to the strategic 
goal of the ehm.nat.on of the Soviet Union as a military factor in r 94 i- tiSy 
decided to continue operations despite the fact that increasing enemy resist- 
ance was producing an inexorable erosion of the strength of the troops This 
™prov.sed operational | thinking was based on the assumption that the enemy 
was on the verge of collapse, and that guaranteed and secure supply services 
cou ld be dispensed with. The quartermaster-general was not prepared to fetter 
die operational leadersmp by pointing out the realities of the supply situation 
He accepted the nsk of supplying the troops along diminishing supply-routes 
even though * was clear that any interruption of the flow of supplies ^wheuie 
due to organizanonal mishaps and bottlenecks in the war economy or to the 
effects of enemy action and the weather-would intensify local crises and 
could have unforeseen consequences. Wagner subordinated himself com- 
pletely to the operational leadership, even when he knew that the army in the 
east had reached the limits of its strength in men and material. His conduc 
was partly a response to his position in the military hierarchy, and to the 

Sit fa ^ 10 VaI ^ *? TOle ° f ^-master-general * comparison! 
w It h the art of operational leadership. But Wagner's position was also affected 
by his med.at.ng role between the needs of the army and the civilian economic 
leadership, wh.ch was soil waiting for a swift military victory in the east to free 
workers for war production. This interdependence between economic po^ 
and the military conduct of the war can also be detected in the case of tS 
food-supply 1S sue. Th.s, indeed, became the key problem of German occupa 
tion policy in the occupied eastern territories. 



4- The Food-supply Issue: Starvat.on Strategy or Pragmatism 
Obtaining foodstuffs from the occupied eastern territories was regarded from 
d,e outset as one of the most important economic objectives of the campaign 
In the spnng of 1941 the Reich Ministry of Food and OKW had agreed on a 
hunger strategy to be directed against the Soviet population. Its aim was to 
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gain control of the surpluses and stocks of the country, and also to collect the 
largest possible quantity of foodstuffs for the Reich by enforcing a drastic 
reduction in overall consumption. For the military, the main incentive was 
that the army in the east, could ease the strain on the supply-system by living 
off the land. For its part, the ministry of food hoped that the food-supply 
situation in Germany could be greatly improved, particularly if the entire 
Wehrmacht — more than five million men on the highest daily rations — could 
be removed from food-supply calculations. At the state secretaries' discussion 
of 2 May 1 94 1 it was clearly understood that if the Wehrmacht were to live off 
the land this would mean death by starvation for millions of Russians. Clearly, 
the situation would be even more drastic if, in the long term, up to iom.t. of 
grain were to be exported from the European part of the Soviet Union to cover 
the deficit in the Greater German economic area. This calculated catastrophic 
starvation went hand in hand with radical plans for deindustrialization, which 
would make millions of industrial workers, especially in the major cities, seem 
'redundant'. 

Two days after the beginning of the campaign, State Secretary Backe 
summarized his ideas in the General Council of the Four-year Plan. 1 " He 
pointed out that i.65m.t. of Soviet grain had been lost to Germany after the 
collapse of the trade treaty. At the same time, mass conscription to the 
Wehrmacht meant that many former recipients of standard rations were now 
receiving significantly higher Wehrmacht rations. In consequence, there 
would be a deficit of about 2.5m. t. in Germany's grain balance. Attempts by 
the army in the east to live off the land would be a relief measure worth 
approximately 1.9m. t. It was therefore necessary to transport at least 600,000 
extra tonnes of grain into the Reich. Though it was no longer thought possible 
to meet the entire needs of the Wehrmacht in this way, the issue of how to 
calculate the procurement quota in the east remained open. In addition, Backe 
expected to obtain 1 .5m. t. of oil-bearing seeds from the east in order to resolve 
Germany's shortage of fats. Several million cows and pigs would also have to 
be slaughtered in Russia, because the Fuhrer was opposed to any further 
reduction of the meat ration in the Reich. 

The food-supply question was therefore governed by an unequivocal politi- 
cal decision to avoid at all costs placing burdens on the German population. 
Instead, Germany's future eastern colonies were to be exploited ruthlessly. It 
cannot be argued that such an approach was unavoidable because of domestic 
constraints, since the German population had accepted the reduction in the 
meat ration in May 1941 'without undue excitement'. Hitler and the military 
leadership nevertheless remained extremely anxious, because the economic 
authorities reported that a further reduction would be necessary in the autumn 
'unless very considerable surpluses are obtained from previously inaccessible 

Reich Marshal of the Greater German Reich, Plenipotentiary for the Four-year Plan, VP 
10103/1, g.Rs., nth meeting of General Council on 24 June 1941, doc. NI-7474, Staatsarchiv 
Numberg. 
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deS'ta^r ™ Ujd .' COTai ° l i' M «™» repercusW then.™ A 

Staff Eas constantly pressed for 'harsh measures' against 

SZST' , CSPite admitting " " S SitUati °" re P°« ««S iws were 
Ih£ T ^ St temporarii y neces ^ because of their large numb™" 
In its second situation report of 16 July imi after th. numoets 
out hv the <;<; i j , J 94 5 er mass murders carried 

„ J ±C SS s P««aW«ty squads, the Economic Staff East referred to some 
Jnmal successes in the 'solution of the Jewish question' For examSe Z 
•rnportant pettoleum refinery at Drogobych had needed its 'leXg jTw ' o^y 
a week ago, but was now operating 'completely Tew-free' FmSfr t 
were urgently necessary for economic rJontJZ j^^^ 
nonZTl Jewish K P °P ulation ™° ^ttos, 'so that the J£Z££%£ 
non-Jews w,H get a chance and our economic work will not be endangered by 

Sd ^r tCr - pr0Paganda ' Pr ° duction *~ - the towns wou.d g ako £ 
B^st^^ 

illegal meetings. lT reprSaTs Sken £7? T^'^ °™ M y *™gh 
henchmen of -i, r pnSals taken b y na »ve population against the lews as 

The economic agencies thus linked the security argument in favour of terror 

"* See OKW/WiRuAmt/Rii le No «X, « k W *" '^'^I*' BA R 26 ' 44 ' 
report of *e amaments inspectomes pro d u «d ™ wtoto^IFSSS™ a&h situation 
in the German sphere of power see VoLl ■!? / ^'ftY* *" S/v " 102 3- ° n food P^T 

Haider, Diaries, IO |6 (g July 194,) Bnraaij. 

SI^ ?' 2°- 40063/41 slIuation «P«t 16 July 1 941 ibid 
Chef W.StabOst, No. 4 o,. 39 /Id/ 4 , g., fortni^y repor t ,6 July g 4I> ibid 
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and extermination with the argument of economic practicality. On one hand, 
mass liquidations eliminated 'useless mouths'. On the other, they seemed 
likely to have the deterrent effect which OKW believed to be necessary to 
'remove any desire for ^subordination from the population', and to prevent 
'acts of despair and attacks' arising from the 'famine which can be expected in 
large parts of the conquered territories'. 3 ' 1 

In the optimistic mood produced by the first military triumphs, the imple- 
mentation by force of this hunger strategy appeared to pose few problems in 
Berlin. The army in the east had gone into action with 20 days' supply of 
rations; with the help of captured foodstuffs, this would probably be enough 
to feed the bulk of the Wehrmacht during the anticipated short campaign. The 
belief that a much smaller army of occupation could then live completely off 
the land — at the expense of the urban population — was not unrealistic. In the 
first phase of the campaign the economic agencies therefore concentrated on 
transporting to the Reich all obtainable foodstuffs which had not been claimed 
by the Wehrmacht. These would later be used to supply the Wehrmacht units 
which, it was thought, would soon be returning from the east, without break- 
ing into the domestic balance. In addition, efforts were made to establish an 
agricultural organization in the occupied eastern territories, and to introduce 
effective measures of economic management in the longer term. 252 

With the economic agencies preoccupied with medium- and long-term 
planning, the immediate task of supplying the troops was regarded as much 
less important. In consequence, the quartermaster-general soon came into 
conflict with the Economic Staff East over the deduction of the foodstuffs 
obtained by the Wehrmacht in the occupied territory from the supplies 
brought in from the Reich, which the economic authorities wanted to curb as 
much as possible. 2 ** Army High Command considered that 'in contrast to 
opinion in Berlin, supplying the troops completely from the occupied terri- 
tories had not yet been possible'. It demanded that further contributions of 
rations should be made available from the Reich; this was necessary if only to 
overcome local bottlenecks. The advance of the mobile formations often 
resulted in the establishment of vast, unsecured areas stretching over a hun- 
dred kilometres between them and the following infantry formations; in that 
area there was 'much stealing on the part of the population'. 1 ' 4 

The most vigorous complaints about inadequate rations came from the 
GOC Armoured Group 4, Colonel-General Hoepner.^s Some trains were not 

Letter from Keitel to Chief of Army Ordnance and Commander of Training Army, 5 July 
1941, printed in Deutsche Besatzungspolitik, No. 32, p. 104. See also the supplement to Directive 
33, 23 July 1041, Hitler's Directives, 89-90. 

See KTB 1 Aufienstelle OKH/GenQu Versorgungsbezirk Dnepr/IV Wi, entry of 1 Aue 
1941, BA-MA Wi/ID. 1 123. y«i.™ig. 

*> See WiStabOst/La, KTB entries, 5 July 1941, BA-MA SW 31/42. 

Chef WiStabOst No. 40063/41 g., second situation report, 16 July 1941, BA-MA RW31/11. 
w Der Befh. der Pz.Gr. 4/Abt. IVa, Az. 62 letter to Army Group North, 30 July 1941, on 
increased provision of supply, BA-MA RH 3/v. 138. 
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arriving at all, or only after being partially or completely plundered: the 
adjoining armies were better off simply because they were not operating, as the 
armoured group was, in a scanty, wooded area. With only three days' rations 
m stock, he could not properly prepare for the forthcoming operations 
Hoepner saw no possibility of increasing the amount he obtained from the 
land, and demanded supplies from the Reich to bring stocks up to between six 
and ten days rations. 

fir£ t tf i V ta8e «^^ my in ^ east was stm being su PP Iied reiative "y rf- 

ficendy. Army High Command therefore saw no reason to take drastic action, 
even diough Wagner reported that 5 o per cent of overall supply requirements^ 
were havmg to be supplied from the Reich. The figures werTon the increase^ 
which meant mat expectations of the ability of the troops to live off the land 
were not being fulfilled.'* Anticipating rapid victory in the east, Army High 
oreZ-Tf regarded u the en,e ™ bottlenecks in supply as temporary, and was 
prepared to expose the troops to greater risks in pursuit of rapid victory. Since 
it was unable to put pressure on the economic authorities in the Reich to 
change their position, the army in the east was forced to resort to a more 
ruthless exploitation of the occupied territories. In this context, the army 
intendant rejected Hoepner's complaints and demands.'* Even a reduction of 
stocks to one or two days' rations was not to be regarded as dangerous. The 
armoured group must simply 'try harder' to increase its exploitation of the 
occupied territory in order to overcome supply botdenecks 

J^StT^Vl ? ha J der t0 liVC ° ff ,and Was P erha P s an in *<*tion 
that the troops had behaved with more restraint towards the civilian popula- 
tion than the supreme leadership had intended. In its first situation report of 
io July 194! the Economic Staff East had noted the difficulty of imposing a 
unified policy concerning the issue of food supply. The basic position of die 

furCiST^ al f aU ! h r tieS Was mat il wa * not the business of the German 
authorities to feed the native population: 

1°Z.H J territ ° rieS S ° VaSI and ^ 0CCU P* n 8 *>«=« along the army's 

regard communications so slight, there is, on the one hand, a military inter™ in 

of w n h r pul ^ on quieti buti on ±e other hand > - 

of Wehrmach, and homeland in ensuring that not too much is consumed by the native 
populate. Particularly as we do not yet know what we will find and harvest."" 

These deliberations signalled the first tentative signs of a retreat from the 
radical hunger strategy. However, they remained insignificant because no 

** See Haider, Diaries, 1137, 1040-4 (i, 2 Aug. 1941) 

of hr«r^H ereSintendant ^ OKH ' 803 CI ' ,: ' ,eHer 10 Inwndam 4th Armd. Group on supply 
of bread and provisions, 2 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 3/v 138 PP ^ 

rJ , n ( : hi ^ WiS,8 r? St N °- 4 °° l8/4 ' Ist situation re P°"> '° My 1941, BA-MA RWn/, , I„ 
the I944 history of Economic Staff East mention is made of the fact mat in ,al7l JJy . S 

^Z:":ZTT^ mn ^ 0Ices in thc east and *« ^Sl^S 

So™ ! f00 tr d '. C,0th . ln *' «? .^ommodarioa fot them'. This position was rapidly preved'o 
be .ncorrect; see Knegswirtschaft im Operationsgebiet des Ostens, 207 (see n. *,8). 
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authority felt any responsibility for feeding the subject Soviet population. The 
task of the army's military administration was limited both in time and scope. 
From the military point of view, the issue was the responsibility of the 
economic authorities; for their part, the economic authorities were content to 
shift the responsibility to the civilian administration, which was not yet ready 
to begin its work. 

For the time being, Army High Command still had to administer most of 
the occupied territory. Its ambivalence was clearly demonstrated in an instruc- 
tion of 25 July. On the one hand, this demanded ruthless action against the 
native civilian population, and the prisoners of war, in order to secure the 
conquered territory and make its exploitation possible. On the other hand, 
however, it argued that efforts should be made to keep the inhabitants at work, 
because this was the quickest way to achieve pacification. 2 '' Although a wage 
was to be provided rather than rations in return for work, it was clear that the 
co-operation of the population could not be achieved without concessions in 
the supply of food. The economic leadership responded at once by declaring 
that German food supplies could only be ensured at the expense of the 
occupied territories, and that virtually nothng could be done for their inhabi- 
tants. 260 This was especially true in the central Russian area of deficiency, and 
in the big industrial cities; on the other hand, the help of the agricultural 
population was urgently needed by the German occupation authorities to 
bring in the harvest, and their support was to be gained by guarantees of 
adequate food. 26 ' In fact, the network of agricultural leaders was so thin, and 
the number of occupying troops so small, that they could not hope to to get 
complete control of the new harvest. In such circumstances, 'concessions' 
were easy to make. While the agricultural population could feed itself in an 
emergency, and the urban population managed to survive these early months 
by living on their stocks and making 'foraging trips', hundreds of thousands of 
Soviet prisoners of war became the helpless victims of German despotism. 

Expecting a short war, the military elite saw no need to provide adequately 
for the masses of prisoners who fell into its hands. 262 Some attempts had been 
made during the planning stage of the campaign to argue that the prisoners of 
war were 'valuable' workers who should be fed according to the Geneva 
Convention. These came to nothing, because Army High Command had no 
authority over the economic apparatus in the occupied territory, and no 
agreement on food-supply guidelines for Soviet prisoners of war was made 
until August 194 j. Until then it was left largely to the various army commands 

* w Printed in Deutsche Besatzungspolitik, No. 34, p. 104. 

*■ Report by Chef Wito departmental bead, 26 July 1941, KTB WiRiiAmt/Stab 1041, 164, BA- 
MA RW 19.165, , 

*• See appeal of Army Inspectorate Centre, Main Group Agriculture, to farmers, 26 July 1941, 
BA-MA RH 26-221/19. 

*' See further in Streit, Keine Kameraden, 1 28 ff. Academically quite useless, on the other hand, 
is Roschmann, Gutachten zur Behandlung und zu den Veriusten sowjetischer Kriegsgefangener. Also 
against the above interpretation sect. I.tv. at n. [90 (Klink). 
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to decide what efforts should be made to feed die prisoners. Individual 
examples reveal that rations were usually fixed so low that the prisoners had 
hide chance of surviving for long. The only exceptions were the prisoners of 
war who were taken along by the troops as indispensable workers. These were 
promised, and generally received, good provisions.^ 

It was the civilian economic authorities in the Reich which expressed most 
interest in preserving the work capacity of Soviet prisoners of war In Tune 
1941 these expected that the political directives forbidding Soviet prisoners 
from being put to work in the Reich would be withdrawn sooner or later; 
domestic political reservations about their use were unconvincing 'because of 
the many years of National Socialist indoctrination of the peasant circles, the 
great d.fference in culture, and ultimately also the lack of an adequate under- 
standing of the language'.- Of course, such general interest on the part of the 
economic leadership in Soviet workers involved only a small section of the 
population or of the prisoners of war. It did not therefore give rise to any 
opposition to the extermination measures which were being planned and 
earned out hi the east. After a few weeks, however, these practices had 
assumed such proportions that they ran counter to the growing interest among 
military and economic quarters in the utilization of Soviet manpower This 
growing interest was due to the unfavourable military developments The 
responsible military authorities were helpless and, in some cases, indifferent in 
the face of the consequences of famine and epidemics. 

In the Minsk prison camp, for example, 100,000 prisoners of war and 40,000 
civilian prisoners were herded together in an extremely small area -s 
They were guarded by a detail of active soldiers in company strength. The 
most brutal force was used against the prisoners, who received only small 
amounts of food from relatives in the neighbourhood. In these chaotic condi- 
tions, while prisoners 'killed each other for a piece of bread', the Organization 
Todt requested the selection of .0,000 'racially valuable skilled workers' for 
urgent road-building work. The appeal was rejected by Marshal von Kluge, 

Wmself 10 reSCrVe deds6n ° n ^ rdeaSe ° f dvilUn Primers to 

Catastrophic conditions were not confined to the area of operations in the 
east, but were to be found even more frequendy in the camps of the Govern- 
ment-General and the Reich. This fact proves that the mass deaths of 
Sov,et prisoners of war were not due solely to the ignorance of, and the 
extreme strains on, the military authorities. First and foremost, these develop- 
ments were the consequence of a deliberate decision taken in Berlin- both 
the German population and the Wehrmacht were to be supplied with food 

BA-M^RW^Ju. " 4 '' ° rder regardi " g !ab ° Uf em P'°™ of prisoners of war, 28 June ,94., 

u2^ Ci l ^ arShi " ° f Germa " Rdch ' P'^'P^n^ry for the Four-year P]an ; VP 

'594/41, g.Rs., survey of overall economic situation, ^ July 1941, 8, BA R 26 \lL 
*> See report by Min.Rat Xaver Dorsch, ,o July ,' 94 l No. om-PS, IMtH "ff. 
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from the occupied eastern territories, without any consideration of the 
consequences for the enemy population which had come under German 
control. To that extent, it is justifiable to speak of a deliberate policy of 
extermination. 366 

When the Economic Operations Staff East drew up a first interim balance 
on 31 July 1941, State Secretary Backe offered impressive figures. 36 ' Beyond 
the partial supply of the Wehrmacht, around 500,000 1. of grain and 100,000 1. 
of meat had been obtained for the Reich. The short-term objectives of 24 June 
1941 had almost been fulfilled. Prospects for the future were less favourable, 
however. In particular, the assumption that big reserves from earlier harvests 
would be found had proved to be incorrect. In view of the devastation and the 
lack of fuel, it was impossible to count on a regular autumn cultivation. With 
his eye on the imminent transfer of part of the occupied territory to the civilian 
administration, Backe explained that rations for the population must be 'the 
very smallest' from the outset. For the urban population, in particular, very 
little food was available 'because the main part of the produce requisitioned 
must be reserved to supply the troops and to be taken to the Reich'. Even if 
the civilian administration should eventually want to feed the inhabitants 
adequately, this would have 'invariably to take second place to the demands of 
the Greater German food economy'. 

Backe 's arguments were essentially a reaction to ideas circulating in the 
Ministry for the East. In a draft for the civilian administration, Rosenberg's 
political adviser, Minister Otto Brautigam, rejected Backe's radical concept of 
exploitation. Brautigam argued that it was an illusion to believe that large 
quantities of grain could already be obtained from this year's harvest. Expec- 
tations of quantities between 7m. and iom.t. of grain were unrealistic. In fact, 
it might even be necessary to assist the population— except in the Russian 
areas— with German stocks. In any case, without the willing co-operation of 
the peasants, neither the political 'New Order' objectives nor the economic 
targets could be reached. Collection of grain must therefore 'depend exclus- 
ively on the size of surpluses which can be procured without substantially 
damaging the continuation of agriculture or the living standards of the popu- 
lation. It would be a sufficiently great achievement if the German army of 
millions could be fed from the land to a significant degree.' 168 Of course, 
German economic interests must not be neglected. 'However, procuring of 
stocks to an extent which drives the population of the occupied territory to 
desperation, and arouses hatred of Germany, may produce momentary relief 
at best, but cannot serve German interests in the long term.' Time would show 

M See Streit, Kerne Komeraden, 136. 

"> Reich Marshal of the Greater German Reich, Plenipotentiary for the Four-Year Plan, VP 
1229 5/41 g.Rs., minutes of the meeting of the Economic Operations Staff East, -ii July 1041, BA- 
MA RW 31/11. 

248 Gibbons, 'Richtlinien', 261. 
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that Brautigam's assessment of the practical difficulties of the policy of exploi- 
tation, and of its disastrous consequences, was correct. But in the summer of 
1941 Hitler, Gonng, and Backe were interested only in short-term gains They 
believed that resistance in the occupied territory could be overcome by the use 
of the most brutal force. Once the anticipated rapid victory was achieved, 
there would be sufficient men available to apply it. 

Despite sporadic attempts to adopt a more pragmatic approach, the Ger- 
man military leadership thus held to its radical policy of exploitation in the 
occupied Soviet territories, and permitting millions of people to die of starva- 
tion. Alongside State Secretary Backe, this concept was once again supported 
by General Thomas. He instructed his inspectors to exert strong pressure on 
the Soviet population, and to leave large areas to their own devices, i e 
expressly to let them 'starve to death'. 2 '* 

The unexpected prolongation of the war in the east had two main con- 
sequences for occupation policy. First, it meant that more Russian workers 
had to be recruited to supply the most urgent needs of the troops and the 
homeland. Second, it became necessary to compensate for the growing short- 
age of secunty forces by introducing political and economic measures of 
pacification. This situation gave increasing weight to the pressure for a mod- 
ification of the radical starvation strategy. Nevertheless, the economic leader- 
ship vehemently opposed all endeavours to change food policy, especially 
those encouraged by individual military quarters. When the Wehrmacht stated 
its growing demands and needs, Backe reminded it of its duty to exploit the 
occupied territory more fully."- At a meeting of the relevant departments on 
16 September 194 1, Goring supported Backe's approach, and essentially con- 
firmed the existing guidelines. According to these, not only was a reduction in 
German rations to be avoided at all costs out of regard for the public mood at 
home, but if possible they were to be increased. Goring listed the order of 
priorities for the distribution of foodstuffs: 

First come The fighting forces, then the remaining troops in enemy countries, and then 
the troops at home. The daily rations are fixed accordingly. Next the German non- 
rotary population is supplied. Only then comes the population in the occupied territories. 
Basically, m the occup.ed territories only those people who are working for us should 
be assured of appropriate food supplies. Even if one wished to feed all the rest of the 
inhabitants, one could not do so in the newly occupied eastern territory. As for issuing 
food to Bolshevik prisoners, we are, in contrast to the situation with other prisoners, not 
bound by any international obligations. Provisions for them can therefore only be 
determined according to the work they do for us."' 

wL S hn WiR ^ mt/S ' ab '941, 173-8 (31 July 1941), BA-MA RW ,9/165, and Chef 

W.StabOst No. 40153/41 g., drccuss.ons in Berlin on 3, July , 94l , BA-MA RW 31/n. 
BA-MA RW 1^177 mem ° ra n<*<«n on discussion with State Secretary Korner on 4 Sept. 1941, 
'" Memorandum of Maj.-Gen. Nagel, 16 Sept. 1941, No. 003-EC, JMTxxxvi. 107. 
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(a) Self-supply by the Wehrmacht 

Although the Wehrmacht was granted the highest priority in the ailocation of 
food, this did not relieve the situation confronting it on the eastern front. First, 
the Reich Ministry of Food remained anxious to remove the army in the east 
as much as possible from its calculations within the Reich, and to prevent 
supplies being sent to it from Reich stocks. Second, the ministry intended to 
continue transporting captured foodstuffs away from the occupied eastern 
territories. 1 ' 1 The troops themselves were not always sufficiently frugal in their 
use of Russian supplies; accustomed to the regular supply of rations, they 
regarded Russian foodstuffs as mere supplements which could be consumed at 
will.™ Despite many appeals for frugality, the soldiers were often responsible 
for wasteful exploitation which inflicted considerable damage. The GOC 
Fourth Army, Field Marshal von Kluge, issued a Draconian decree against 
looting and the vilest forms of crime, which he had found to be prevalent, 
especially in the hinterland. The occupied territory should be regarded as 
'German economic land' and treated with due respect. 274 Looters were threat- 
ened with the death penalty, while superior officers who failed to stop their 
men running wild would face court martial. 

Maintenance of discipline among the troops was also an essential precondi- 
tion for organizing the large-scale exploitation of the country that Goring had 
demanded. In this context, Army High Command told the supply agencies 
'that a ruthless and intensive exploitation of the country is an absolute necessity 
from the standpoint of the overall food situation'. 2 " The entire food supply of 
the army in the east would have to be obtained from the land in the near future. 
Efforts to that end were to be intensified. For the army, the need was no longer 
simply to safeguard current supply, but also to lay in winter stocks for the 
occupying troops. According to directives from the quartermaster-general, 
self-supply in food was to be guaranteed through a close network of supply- 
depots situated near rail links, from which goods could be moved to the front 
when operations came to a stop. This would allow the army of occupation to 
survive the winter on a largely self-sufficient basis, by making itself independ- 
ent of the difficult transport situation. 27 * In fact, this objective was realized only 
to a slight degree. Individual units understandably showed little inclination to 
bring in the harvest or lay in stocks when it was likely that they would have to 
advance further east, or when they were due to return to Germany. 

*" As n. 270 and discussion between Min. Dir. Riecfce and departmental head, 3 Sept. 1041, 
KTB WiRiiAmt/Stab 1941, 226, BA-MA RW 19/165. 

'» WiStabOst, Chefgr. La, report on reconnaissace trip to territory of Economic Inspectorate 
South, 15 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/12. 

*» OB 4. Armee/O.Qu. IH/Ha/ic No. 2000/41 geh., special order on the maintenance of 
discipline, 1 1 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-4/884. See also AOK 17/Ia No. 0973/41 geh., conduct of 
German troops in the eastern territories, 17 Nov. [941, BA-MA, 17. Armee, 14499/15. 

*» Der Heeresintendant im OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/Az. 830/41 (IV, 1) No. 2384/41 geh., letter 
on land use, 6 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 41/9. 

!7 * See Haider Diaries, 1247 (20 Sept, [941). 
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In these conditions, there was little prospect of achieving the quotas laid 
down by the Economic Staff East at the end of September 194,.^ Unreliable 
data-German and Russian units of area were sometimes confused during the 

itT^ fte u! 10 ? e SCtting ° f exorbit ^y high quotas. As a result 
£d. supphes as could be obtained were transported to the Reich as soon a 
die ,mmed,ate requirements of the troops had been met, thereby reducing the 

ong-term prospects of survival for the troops. A brief examination of the 
relatmnship between the procurement quotas and the needs of the troops 
reveals that surpluses which could be taken to the Reich were to be expected 
only m the Ukrame; in central Russia, the procurement target fell far short of 
sausfying the needs of Army Group Centre (see Table II.vi.2) m The armv 
group also calculated that, during Operation Typhoon, it would be advancing 
into a reg.on wh.ch had already been harvested and stripped of food by the 
Red Army. The quartermaster-general therefore immediately demanded in- 
creased supphes from Germany to replenish stocks.* The economic auth- 
om.es were unable to meet this demand: the desperate transport situation 
even ruled out an otherwise conceivable 'triangular transaction'-taking sup- 
phes from Re.ch stocks to Army Group Centre, and replenishing stockpiles 
w«h surpluses from the Ukraine.- Attempts to increase the exploitation otZ 
area of operations for the needs of the troops also failed because the Economic 
MafT East had insufficient transport to get the food to the front, and the 
quartermaster-general could not provide any additional transport capacity ~ 
Supphes could not be brought in when required owing to the priority accorded 
to ammunmon and fuel convoys to support operations, at a time when the 
transport system was becoming less efficient. The troops just about managed 
to supply themselves in the Baltic and the Ukraine. However, Army Group 
Centre was forced to adopt a ruthless policy of 'eating the country bare', which 
™ttet°* * eCOn ° mic mana g em ent for the winter more difficult from the 

The overall food supply of the army in the east was under threat from the 
onset of the muddy season, particularly as it also brought agricultural oper- 
ates to a halt. Even in Army Group South, cases of pillage and signs of 

! " See OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/IVa/Az I/8loo/iL! CIV ,1N„ i/-,,n„,/ u . 
troop recrements of S upp lies Ln the 

8 N^<S. b - W BCfh - Ukr3ine ' SaCh * Cb ' e ' E > 4°°'4' situation report for OKH, 

C^T^Z^l OKH/Ge n O th V Main Gr °"[ Ag r iCU]tUre °f Economic Inspectorate 
BA-WA Wi/ID. „ 23 OKH/GenQu Vcrsorgungsbezirk Dnepr/IV Wi, entry 7 Oct. ,941, 

^/7/!nH m £ Ute of ? he c diS i^ Si ° n With the "^"■master-general on 8 Oct. .04,, BA-MA RW 
3j/», -nd Econo m ,c Staff East/Agricu.ture, War Diary entries, , 3 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 

Br-MARW^^" 6 10 depanmental head °" '<> Oct. I94I , KTB WiRiiAmt/Stab ,941, 

* Se e P WiSr y a hn'?h n if $ChUb ^ t0 departmental head > 2 5 Oct. ,94,, ibid. 298. 
See WiStabOst, half-monthly report 16-31 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/14 
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disintegration among the troops were on the increase.- Although adequate 

S !^ 8 WCre aV3ilabIe iD hinterland > *e front-line troops suffered 
hardship from time to tune. Transport prob.ems were not the only reason. 
The personal union of the agricultural leadership posts in the Economic 
Inspectorate South and in the Reich Commissariat did no always lead to 

£K£E A "I ^ imereStS ' 38 might ^ bCen CXpeCted ' bcc- * 
from t rh ^ A ^ cultur * con «ntrated primarily on the demands of the home 
front to the detnment of food distribution in the area of operations. There Z 
even debate deception of the agenoes of the quartermaster-genera ov 
the purchase of foodstuffs in the territory of the Reich Commissariat * Loca 
agricultural leaders offered the army rations offices large quantities of gSn 
which had to be taken charge of immediately or be sent toV Rdch oTng 

to a lack of depot and transport capacity, the army offices were unable to 
acce pt ^ ; ffers , givjng the authof . of ^ Re . ch b e^o 

toZr r 'I ^ St ° CkS * ^ Reich " ° n * after a » a ^-ent 
that dragged on for weeks was an agreement reached; this allowed the military 
offices to take over half of all the depots which were sited near railw y7 

Z^Zls uy up at least some of * e — e — *Z 

The army group was in desperate need of this support. During its advance 

tleT Sea , and D ° netS indUStrial ^ * ™ teS- 

tones which had been largely denuded of male workers by the Red Army so 

that ,t was extremely difficult to bring in the harvest. The ruthless plunder of 

L ont d re8IOn , S °; f agn ; ultUral Sur P«- by Hungarian and Romanian troops 
further diminished food-supply prospects for the winter. The chief of staff of 
Sixth Army argued that the troops must therefore be spread out as widely as 
possible across the land to enable them to survive the winter.** He also warned 
against continuing the offensive to the Don, because this would mean reacSng 
an area where nothing edible was likely to be found, and where poor raU 
communications made it impossible to bring up supplies 
However, the operational leadership took no account of these reservations 

rn^HHvT " xt^? '° reSUmC ^ battIe after end of the 

rT^P h T" Nevertheless ' q^rtermaster-general told the Reich Minis- 
try of Food that a ration contribution must be made available from the Reich 
for the next six months, because full sell-supply from the occupied territory 
would „ot be possible.^ Moreover, since the next spring thaw wo'uld prolog 
hamper the transport movements necessary to collect and distribute supplies 

19^ BTMA K ™ " f - Ia/Ib N °- 2987/41 gCh - ° rd " °" ™ inte „ an ce of dhdpl™, 27 Oct. 
^-^^^ 

mT RH^' IS"" ° f ^ f °° d 5itUati0 " f ° r ° f I9412 ' 24 °«' '94.. BA- 

»> See KTB WiRuAmt/Stab 1941, 614 ( 2I Nov. 194,), BA-MA RW ,9/166. 
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from the land, sufficient stocks must be laid down in the Reich to meet all the 
rations needs of the army in the east for at least two months. Backe agreed to 
these demands. However, these concessions were described merely as 'contri- 
butions' from Reich holdings, while the basic principle of self-supply from the 
land was maintained. 

In view of the escalating transport crisis, and the priority given to fuel and 
ammunition transports needed to support operations, the front-line forma- 
tions soon faced major difficulties in obtaining food supplies. With stocks as 
low as one or two days' rations, the troops were living virtually from hand to 
mouth. Any interruption in the transport of rations, whether due to the non- 
arrival of trains from Germany or to a fall in procurement levels, could lead to 
crises at least at local level. In this situation, the survival of the troops 
depended mainly on whether sufficient food could be found in the rear area 
and brought to the front. The greatest problem here was the continuing tug of 
war between the obligation to send deliveries back to the Reich and the supply 
needs of the Wehrmacht. In Army Groups North and Centre, the food 
collected locally by the German occupation authorities was almost all available 
for the Wehrmacht. On the other hand, the civilian administration in the 
'Ukrainian bread basket' had to deliver high quotas for transport to the Reich. 

The Chefintendant attached to the Wehrmacht Commander Ukraine, who 
was responsible for satisfying the needs of the troops, did not even have a 
precise idea of food-supply prospects or of amounts likely to be collected, 
because the Economic Inspectorate South and the agencies of the Reich 
Commissioner were unable to provide him with the necessary data. sSa Never- 
theless, transports into the Reich were continued, though the civilian 
authorities themselves described this as a 'leap in the dark'. In November- 
December 194 1, for example, five transport trains containing cattle were sent 
each day from the Ukraine to Germany, at a time when Army Group South 
was urgently calling for a supply of cattle from the rear area because it could 
no longer guarantee supplies of fresh meat. 38 " Only after bitter protests from 
the Wehrmacht did the civilian administration declare itself willing to cut 
down on cattle transports to the Reich. From the beginning of 1942 it then 
dispatched twelve cattle-trains per week to the Field Agency South of the 
quartermaster-general. However, the quantities of processed meat products, 
likewise asked for, could not be prepared for dispatch because there were no 
nails for the crates. 290 

Similar friction also appeared over the supply of grain. Worst affected were 
the horses used by the army in the east, because State Secretary Backe refused 

Chefintendant beira W.Befh. Ukraine, situation report for Army High Command (see n. 

278). 

! *> See half-monthly report of Economic Staff East 1-15 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/14, and 
letter of Aufienstelle Siid/OKH/GenQu/O.Qu. to Army Group South, authorized transport of- 
ficer, 12 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH3/Arb. No. 111. 

'*> See Chefintendant beim W.Befh. Ukraine, Sachgebiet E, No. 1 94/42 secret, letter to OKH 
about fresh meat supply, 15 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RW 41/9. 
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jo provide roughage and oats from the Reich, even after intervention by 
Brauch.tsch.**. In Army Group South the horses were eventually fed on grain; 

TIT" \y?Tu ntrC ro ° fs in ^ vi!Ia S es were r ™«ved for use as 

fodder With the onset of winter, the undernourished horses were unable to 
carry thetr .ncreased burdens, and many perished. The supply of bread-grain 
was also uncertain. • e 

The most likely solution to these problems was for the troops to rely 
increasingly on the grain that could be obtained from the land, and to enlarge 
*e stocks under German control, i.e. to reduce the share remaining to fte 
ocal people. To this end, the occupation authorities planned a large-scale 
direshmg drive m November i MIl *> i n ^ course of the win ^ 

ll,l U > IO H 0mP , ? 6 PeaS3ntS 10 bring in ^ rem ^™ng grain harvest, to 
thresh .t, and to load it for the occupying power. The objective of the 
operation was outlined by the Wehrmacht Commander Ukraine: 'The utiliz- 
ation of the harvest of the occupied eastern territories is of vital significance for the 
further conduct of the war. In particular, rapid procurement of the grain 

popldon^f 88317 l ° aV ° id SP ° ilage> 3nd 10 PrcVent access ^ *« ™e 
Though the Germans estimated the harvest in the Ukraine at 5.2m t , the 
collective farms had delivered only 1m. t. of grain, almost all of which had 
already been d,stnbuted (Wehrmacht 2 5 o,ooot., transport to the Reich 50,000, 
Re.ch reserve in store 600,000).^ Expectations of additional booty were 
therefore high-between 2m. and 3m. t. The men responsible-Goring, Koch, 
Thomas, and the Economic Staff East-realized that this target could be 
attamed only if front-line troops were made available for the threshing drive 
However, the quartermaster-general refused to make eight divisions available 
for dns purpose, as that would doom the advance on Moscow to failure. Hitler 
declmed to take an unambiguous decision on whether priority was to be given 
to the nuhtary operation or the economy.'* The drive was set to begin on is 
December 1941. A few days before, however, all security formations which 

TY'^ » ? ! trength 10 be withdrawn f °r front-line service in order to 
check the Red Army counter-offensive. In addition to the weakness of the 
military elements who were due to carry it out, the drive was also hindered by 
a shortage of fuel threshing-machines, and means of transport. Almost half 
the harvest brought in was subsequently lost through damp and damage 
caused by mice.** ^ 5 

^HSS^SSy War Diary entrieSi 28 0cL [941 ' Rw 3 " 42 ' and Ha,der > 

BA-MA RW 4 Y/!r Q ' 7 C ° 5> 41 ge "" inStrUC,i ° n °" threshi "8 ' Dec. ,94,, 

*>< See discussion of agriculture chiefs on 3-3 Mar. ig 42 , BA-MA RW 1,/n 

=* See discussion of agriculture chiefs (n. 294). 
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Despite the fact that the drive was carried out under military control only 
part of the remaining harvest went to the Wehrmacht. Although there was an 
agreement with the civilian administration for 160,000 1. of grain to be handed 
over to the Wehrmacht, and although the Chefintendant attached to the 
Wehrmacht Commander Ukraine tried to get the purchasing districts of 
the army rations offices to operate according to the production levels of the 
harvest areas, the Agricultural Organization continued to refuse to provide 
actual collection figures, and moreover delayed the handing over of depot 
capacities as agreed. 2 " Such conduct by the civilian authorities was 
not always due to an unwillingness to co-operate. They were often simply 
overstretched. 

Thus, a disastrous shortage of sacks forced the closure of mills because the 
flour could neither be stored nor transported. 3 '* In Kirovo district, in the heart 
of the Ukraine, 6oo,ooot. of grain, pulses, etc. had to be moved from collective 
and state farm stores, where they were in danger of spoiling. Though goods in 
the region had previously been transported by rail, this became impossible 
because of the inadequacies of the German railway operation; the use of lorries 
was out of the question owing to the poor road conditions. With only 6,000 
horse-drawn vehicles available, the necessary transports would take over 200 
days. Army Rations Office 751 in Kirovo eventually demanded individual 
railway wagons to enable it to ensure at least the current supply for the 
troops. 2 * 1 

It is no exaggeration to claim that German endeavours to exploit the 
occupied territory to the full were condemned to failure. The root causes were 
the persistent inefficiency of an often chaotic administration, and the rivalry 
between military and civilian agencies. The self-supply of the Wehrmacht, the 
first priority of German food-supply policy in the east, was also affected by 
these conditions. Though in general the army in the east was relatively well 
supplied throughout the winter, the situation at the front varied considerably 
from sector to sector In the agriculturally poor region of northern Russia, 
Army Group North survived only because of a constant inflow of foodstuffs 
from the Baltic, which created considerable transport problems for Sixteenth 
Army in the Tikhvin area. Since the army area itself was 'an absolute wilder- 
ness without a hinterland', intermittent crises were inevitable. The situation 
facing Army Group Centre was more favourable. Apart from the case of Ninth 

*" See Chefintendant beim W.Befh. Ukraine, Sachgebiet E, No. 548/41 geh., situation report 
for OKM, 5 Dec. 1941, and instruction for creation of purchasing districts, 6 Dec. 1941, BA-MA 
RW 41/9. 

Chefintendant beim W.Befh. Ukraine, Sachgebiet E, No. 28/41 geh., situation report for 
Army High Command, 3 Jan. 1942, ibid. 

! » Supply Agency 751 Kirovo, report to Chefintendant beim W.Befh. Ukraine on transport, 12 
Dec. 1941, ibid. 

*" For the following see WiRiiAmt/Stab/Ia, discussion with liaison officers of armies in the east 
at War Economy and Armaments Department on 29 and 30 Dec. 1941, BA-MA Wi/ID. 1222, 
partially reproduced in Deutsche Bessazungspolitik, No. 84, pp. 205 ff. 
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Army in the Upper Volga region, there were stocks of cattle and grain in' the 
rear area to allow the army to live off the land for extended periods. Some of 
these supplies, however, were lost during the precipitate retreats which 
marked the winter months. 

Army Group South faced critical conditions. Sixth Army, in the Kharkov 
region, was operating in an- area which had been 'eaten bare' for hundreds of 
kilometres. In the Donets industrial region Seventeenth Army encountered 
three major problems. First, transport conditions east of the Dnieper were so 
catastrophic that « was impossible to bring in enough supplies. Second, the 
slow rate of the German advance had given the Red Army time to destroy the 
region and denude it of stocks. Third, the position of the army was damaged 
by friction w,th the economic agencies. For example, the Economic Inspector- 
ate South was transporting cattle from the Dnepropetrovsk area to Germany 
even as Seventeenth Army was being forced to bring in cattle from the western 
Ukraine for its own supplies. On the other hand, although First Armoured 
Army occupied an exposed position on the Don, it was helped by the fact that 
the supply leadership had established a base there which ensured adequate 
supplies^ Des P .te the destruction of the war, the enormous agricultural wealth 
ot tiie Don region allowed the army to live extensively off the land In the 
Crimea, however, Eleventh Army faced a very different situation. Here the 
army would only be able to live off the land until the end of the year 
Thereafter, it would be almost totally dependent on supplies being brought in.' 

(b) Selective Starvation Policy against the Soviet Civilian Population 
The goal of food policy was to cover the food deficit in the Reich both bv 
ensuring that the Wehrmacht was able to support itself completely from the 
occupied eastern territories and by exporting additional foodstuffs to Ger- 
many. This objective had been only partly achieved by the winter of i 94I -2 
Furthermore, so long as the German occupation authorities were unable to 
collect the quantities demanded for the troops and the homeland, they had no 
cause to worry about making food available to the civilian population For 
conflicting ideological and economic reasons, the economic authorities were 
unprepared for such a task. Besides, the mling elite in Berlin left no doubt of 
its desire to maintain the starvation strategy at all costs, a resolve strengthened 
by the arguments of State Secretary Backe that the policy was essential in 
order to maintain rations in the Reich. Nevertheless, there were repeated 
proposals for a change of direction from the occupation agencies directly 
concerned with implementing this policy. 

At the heart of their reasoning lay practical considerations. Since unfavour- 
able military developments were tying down all available military forces the 
occupying power was unable to organize and exploit Soviet agriculture at the 
same fme as maintaining control of the urban population whom it had 
effecovely condemned to death by starvation. The growing demands of the 
front weakened the German presence in the hinterland, and increased the 
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need for native workers who would have to be fed. Consequently, attempts to 
exempt larger sections of the civilian population from the starvation policy 
were inevitable. The first signs of this trend appeared in the military adminis- 
tration, next in Rosenberg's civilian administration, and last of all in the 
economic agencies. 

Even in August 1941, when the military administration was earnestly en- 
deavouring to bring in the harvest,^' there was some flouting of the principle 
that the towns were not to be supplied with food and the population left to its 
own devices. The security police reported confidence among the population 
'that the Germans would take every measure to avert this famine'. 10 * In many 
places this confidence was apparently well founded. This is indicated, for 
example, by a progress report submitted by 213 Security Division, operating in 
the western Ukraine. The report, written at the end of August 19413°' — before 
the area was handed over to the civilian administration — noted that the urban 
population could survive on its own stocks until the new harvest was brought 
in, with the Wehrmacht making some quantities available from captured 
stocks for the operation of community kitchens in an emergency. It concluded: 
'Once the new harvest is brought in, the supply of the population ought not to 
cause any major difficulties.' 

Such a procedure was covered by the immediate tasks assigned to local 
commandants' offices during the occupation of Soviet territories.** These 
included 'concern for the feeding of the civilian population, rationing if 
necessary in agreement with IV Wi of the field commandant's office', and the 
appeal to the peasants to supply the towns with food. The measures clearly 
contradicted Backe's guidelines of May 1941, because they allowed food to be 
consumed by the civilian population before German demands were met. 

Conditions changed rapidly with the transfer of individual areas and towns 
to the civilian administration, and the development of the German Agricul- 
tural Organization. From the outset, Rosenberg's staff had shown disapproval 
of the starvation strategy advocated by the Four-year Plan Authority, but their 
views had little chance of being taken into account after the appointment of 
Koch as Reich Commissioner Ukraine. Koch committed the administrative 
machinery to meet war-economic objectives as its priority. Moreover, the 
agricultural organization directed by Backe had its main focus here. The state 
Zentralhandelsgesellschaft Ost (ZHO: Central Trade Company East) estab- 
lished a network of over 100 branches to procure, transport, and distribute the 
agricultural produce. This ensured that the food-policy guidelines could be 

■'" See Befh. ruckw. H.Geb. Mitte/Ia, instruction on harvest work, 15 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 
26-221/17. 

*■» Events report USSR No. 73, 4 Sept. 1941, 12, BA R 58/216. 

w 213 Security Div./VII, Report on situation and lessons learnt, 27 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/ 
204. 

J 04 See instruction sheet of 454 Security Div. on immediate tasks of local commandants' offices 
during the occupation of Soviet territories, 20 Aug. 1941, printed in Deutsche Besatsungspolirih, 
No. 10, pp. 57 ff. 
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Ultimately, even the area of operations was affected by the attemot of th- 

ESf M 7 I ? lhtaiy qUa " erS W3S Possib^only wS n rrX 

l.rmt . Nevertheless, some individual commanders did try to feed the San 
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civilian population, 30 ? The commander had pointed out that a deliberate 
•guerrilla war' was being waged in his sector. The attitude of the population 
was crucial: the less able the Germans were 'to pacify them by guaranteeing 
minimal nourishment', the 'more effectively they were influenced' by the 
partisans. Schubert subsequently issued an order for the setting up of com- 
munity kitchens for the urban population. Accepting that the 'complaints of 
our troops' would continue to increase, he asked General Thomas to urge 
Goring to change the guidelines covering food supply. So far as one can tell, 
he was not supported by Thomas or Backe. 

On the contrary, Goring's directives of 16 September 1941, in which Backe 
appears to have had an important part, signalled a determination to maintain 
the previous course of feeding only those Soviet citizens who were working for 
the Germans. 308 According to Goring, because of the difficult food situation, 
larger towns were not to be occupied in future, but left to their own devices 
and starved out. Backe also obtained the support of Hitler for this course of 
action. After receiving information on the food supply of the Reich for the 
following winter, Hitler ordered that the capitulation of Leningrad and Mos- 
cow was not to be accepted, because the Germans could not justify feeding 
two cities' populations at the expense of Germany. 309 

These political guidelines were unequivocal. Nevertheless, even in the ensu- 
ing period some commanders continued to urge that the civilian population be 
left enough food 'for them to exist in makeshift fashion until the new har- 
vest'. 310 If no food was available, native workers could not be found and put to 
work. At least in Army Group Centre, the need for manpower was so great 
that it could not be satisfied by the labour deployment offices of the economic 
inspectorate; Jewish skilled workers had 'perforce' to be used. 3 " 

The contradictions in economic policy were made manifest after the occu- 
pation of the big industrial cities of the Donets region. From the point of view 
of food policy, there might appear some justification for the notion that the 
administration and exploitation of the occupied territories in the east would be 
made easier by increased chaos, and by the 'increased flight of the population 
of the Soviet Russian cities to the interior of Russia' .3 11 On the other hand, it 
was in the interests of the Economic Inspectorate South, and the troops 

»" On the following see letter from Head of Economic Staff East to Gen. Thomas, 26 Aug. 
1941, BA-MA RW 31/1 1. 

See Nagel's report of 16 Sept. 1941, No. 003-EC, IMT xxxvi. 109. 

» See WiStabOst/La, War Diary entries, 23 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/42; on Hitler's 
reaction see Jodl's letter to Army High Command, 7 Oct. 1941, No. C-123, IMTxxxiv. 425-6, and 
directive from GenStdH/Op.Abt. to H.Gr. Mitte, 12 Oct. 1941, KTB OKW\. 1070. 

J1 ° See Kdt. riickw. Armee-Geb. 584/Gr. IV Wi, Guidelines for the securing of Wehrmacht 
requirements of foodstuffs and agricultural products, and of supplies for civilian population, 28 
Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 23/295. 

3" See WiStabOst/Fu/IL No. 40813/41 g., half-monthly report, 20 Oct. 1941, 8, BA-MA RW 
3I/I3- 

3" AOK 17/Abt. la No. 0836/41 geh., telex of 21 Oct. 1941, BA-MA, 17. Armee, 14499/15, here 
adopting the formulation of the Fuhrer decree of 7 Oct. 1941, No. C-123, IMTTotxiv. 326. 
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urgently needed for German projects. All too often, workers simply failed to 
turn up because they were away bartering for food in the country. Increased 
emigration by the urban population also complicated the security problem, 
and made it more difficult to bring in big harvest yields. More food was being 
consumed by the population than the Germans had intended.^'? 

On 6 November 1941 a discussion was held between the commander of 
Rear Army Area South, Infantry General Erich Friderici, and the head of 
Economic Inspectorate South, Lieutenant-General Hans Stieler von 
Heydekampf, in an attempt to reconcile these differing interests.* 18 The econ- 
omic leadership referred to a letter from GOC Army Group South, based on 
a suggestion by State Secretary Backe to the effect that the economic inspec- 
torate was authorized to take drastic measures even against army units in order 
to fulfil the delivery quota. Stocks would suffice to cover the needs of home- 
land and troops, and possibly of the working part of the Ukrainian population, 
but not for their families or those without work. 

In contrast, Friderici argued that the population must be guaranteed food 
'to a certain degree'. 'A person working for us, in industry or trade, must not 
be allowed to starve totally. This is not a humanitarian matter, but a purely 
practical measure in the German interest.' This principle — that at least those 
people working for the Germans must be fed — was the lowest common 
denominator. It appeared that no more could be achieved. In any event, this 
seemed to be the conclusion drawn in a situation report written by the 
commander that same day. It stated: 

The ruthless exploitation of the country to feed the homeland, which is the task laid 
upon the economic agencies, may lead to extensive hunger revolts and looting raids on 
the countryside by those sectors of the Russian population who are excluded from any 
provision. In addition to the military supply installations, protection against the starv- 
ing urban proletariat will also have to be provided for those groups of urban workers 
who are working for us and are therefore still [sic] being fed, as well as for the rural 
population. The need for security forces will thereby be greatly increased. 1 " 

Hitler had already adjusted to this situation in July, and ordered the setting up 
of captured-tank units with the security divisions. Immediately upon the onset 
of winter, when the hunger crisis was reaching its peak, the first French 
armoured vehicles were allocated and the training of crews was begun."" 

In his discussions of 7 and 8 November 1941 on the need for greater 
productivity in the German war economy, Goring emphasized that the food- 
supply guidelines must be maintained. The planned labour of large numbers 

See Economic Staff East, half-monthly report 16-31 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/14. 
"* KTB Bef. riickw. H.Geb. Slid 1941, (35 (6 Nov. 1941), BA-MA RH 22/3, partially repro- 
duced in Deutsche Besatzungspolaik, No. 8i, pp. igiff. 

Befh. riickw. H.Geb. Siid Abt. Ia/Ic 2270/41 g., letter to OKH/GenQu Abt. Kriegsverw., on 
assessment of the situation, 6 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/9. 

See letter from Chef OKW to Chef H Rust, 5 July 1941, printed in Deutsche 
Besatzungspolitik, No. 32, pp. 104-5, and Befh. riickw. H.Geb. Sud/Abt. la No. 2344/41 geh., 
order on the establishment of armoured corps, 8 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/9. 
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of Soviet prisoners of war and civilian workers in Germany ought not to lead 
to a 'serious breach' of the food balance. He therefore ordered the 'establish- 
ment of their own diet (cats, horses, etc.)', 1 " Goring also made these remarks 
concerning food supplies for the Soviet population: 

I. Provision for the rural population will create no especial difficulties. 2. The urban 
population can only receive very meagre quantities of foodstuffs. For the big cities 
(Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev) nothing at all can be done for the time being. The 
consequences of this are harsh, but unavoidable. 3. People working directly in the 
German interest are to be fed by direct distributions of food in the factories so that their 
ability to work is more or less sustained. 4. In the Ostland too, the food rations of the 
local population are to be set at a level well below the German, so that the greatest 
possible surpluses can also be obtained from there for the Reich.'*" 

Goring was well aware that the order to continue removing food to the 
Reich might bring about 'the greatest mortality since the Thirty Years War' in 
the occupied eastern territories.™ He remained determined to maintain the 
ruthless policy of exploitation at all costs. Despite this, some occupation 
authorities did continue their efforts to achieve an improvement in the food 
supply for the Soviet population. The attitude of the civilian administration in 
Estonia, which refused to deliver bread cereals to the army at the expense of 
the native population,'* was certainly an exception. The Economic Staff East 
applied itself to a 'policy of small steps' in these circumstances. It took 
advantage of the task of procuring food for the working section of the popu- 
lation in order to gain tighter control over the procurement and distribution of 
the foodstuffs available in the countryside as a whole. 

On 4 November 1941 'maximum rations had been laid down for the supply 
of the towns' on condition that the needs of the Wehrmacht, the German 
authorities, and deliveries into the Reich were not affected.^ The nutritional 
value of these rations was approximately 1,200 calories for inhabitants who 
were doing 'useful work', roughly 850 calories for those who were not working 
for German projects, and approximately 420 calories for children under the 
age of 14 and Jews. These were starvation rations which gave the population 
virtually no chance of survival in the long term. Additional rations above the 
maximum were forbidden, supposedly because they would inflict 'intolerable 
disadvantages for the feeding of the homeland'. Furthermore, the local econ- 

>" Rii IV, draft minute on comments by Goring at the meeting on 7 Nov. 1941, regarding 
employment of Russian workers in the war economy, n Nov. 1941, 1206-PS, /AfTxxvii 67 

Memorandum of a discussion with Goring on economic policy and economic organization 
in the newly occup.ed eastern territories on 8 Nov. 1 94 , , printed in Deutsche Besatzun&politik, No 
02, p. 199. 

^l St > a .. b ?™ -££ Cf d St -* memorandu " 1 ™ the discussion with the Reich Marshal on 8 Nov 

1941, BA-MA Wl/ID. 1222. 

See half-monthly report of WiStabOst, 16-50 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/14 
Special instruction of Economic Staff East on the care of the civilian population in the 
occupied eastern territories, 4 Nov. 1941, reproduced in Green Folder, part ii, 2nd edn , Aue 

1942, lo6n\, BA-MA RW31/131. 
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omic agencies were instructed to delay until any stocks the population had 
managed to hoard were exhausted. 

However, some efforts were made to introduce support measures which 
would improve the situation. The Economic Staff East made simple consumer 
goods available in order to offer the peasants an incentive to deliver sur- 
pluses. ^ The threshing drive was also designed to increase the procurement 
of foodstuffs. In addition, the economic agencies suggested that women 
should be regarded as particularly appropriate for work in the Reich, because 
they were least likely to be found work, and provided with food, in the east.w 
Special attention was paid to preventing a black market and flight from the 
towns .J* The aim was 'to bind the workless urban population to the city, with 
the most productive possible exploitation of their work potential', in order to 
prevent the uncontrolled influx of foodstuffs from the land. To this end, 
orders were given for demolition and clearance work, the collection of ma- 
terial, road-building, and snow-clearing, all on condition that 'appropriate' 
provision could be supplied. The Economic Staff East hoped that this 
would achieve 'the regulation of food supplies in line with German interests', 
as well as 'relieving the countryside of unsafe elements from the politically 
more contaminated urban population'. Other measures were adopted along- 
side these work-creation projects: the larger towns were repeatedly sealed off, 
illegal imports of food were seized, and unauthorized markets were broken up 
by force.* 1 ' Of course, such efforts to achieve a 'fair' distribution of available 
foodstuffs were extremely limited in scope. It should always be remembered 
that the 'maximum rations' were appallingly low, and that priority continued 
to be given to providing supplies for the Wehrmacht and the Reich. 

The reaction of the military authorities remained inconsistent and inde- 
cisive. It fluctuated between resignation and a vain attempt at least to contain 
the starvation catastrophe which appeared to be inevitable. For example, in 
Orsha on 13 November 1941 the quartermaster-general reported that the food- 
supply question was 'catastrophic' for the civilian population, and that the 
army was virtually powerless to improve the situation."- At a ministry of food 
briefing on 20 November 1941 the commander-in-chief of the army again 
called for adequate rations to be given to the Russian civilian population."' 

In the area of operations itself, reactions varied. The commander of Supply 
District South criticized the chaotic organization of economic matters, and 
demanded a 'modest but adequate supply of food' for Russian civilians. » ! On 
the other hand, some military quarters demanded the elimination of 'superflu- 

>* See WiStabOst, Chefgr. W, No. 38868/41, instruction of 15 Nov. 1941, BA R 7/1 142. 
'« See half-monthly report of Economic Staff East, 8 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/14 
>* For the following see WiStabOst, Gruppe Arbeit No. A 102/41 g. on prevention of emigra- 
tion of unemployed urban population to the countryside, 20 Nov. 1941, RW 31/12 
>" As n. 327. 

n ° Quoted in Suteit, Keine Kameraden, 157. 
»' Haider, Diaries, 1307 (20 Nov. 1941). 

»' Kdr. Vers.Bez. Sfld/Iv Wi, economic situation report or 7 Nov. 1041, BA-MA RH VArb 
No. in. . 
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ous mouths' in the towns, especially inhabitants who were regarded as politi- 
cally unreliable or racially inferior.** Some army commanders appealed to 
their soldiers to see the war as a racial and ideological war of extermination. 
'Sympathy and softness towards the population' were therefore completely 
misplacd. 'The struggle against emerging difficulties of food supply is to be left 
to the self-administration of the enemy population.'*" From the repeated 
prohibitions that had to be issued, it appears that ordinary soldiers often 
showed more humanity than their superiors, and fed Russians from their own 
field kitchens 'contrary to regulations'.** In any case, the quartermaster- 
general reported to Haider that German soldiers were often 'very considerate' 
towards the population.** Propaganda was therefore aimed at persuading the 
soldiers to remain 'hard in the face of starving women and children'. The 
German soldier would 

be inclined to give some of his rations to the population. But he must say to himself: 
Every gram of bread or other food that I give to the population in the occupied 
territories out of the goodness of my heart,.I am taking away from the German people 
and therefore from my family,'-'" 

The Army High Command either could not or would not agree to more than 
a further, slight relaxation of the rations regulations for Russian workers in the 
service of the Wehrmacht.-" 8 

Ultimately, only marginal adjustments were made to the German starvation 
policy in the occupied eastern territories. The anticipated consequences were 
not long delayed. In the main Ukrainian cities of Kiev, Kharkov, 
Dnepropetrovsk, Zaporozhye, Poltava, and Taganrog the supply situation 
soon became critical.™ As the local authorities were able to distribute only 
whatever small stocks were available, widely varying food quotas became the 
norm. In the newly occupied towns of the southern Ukraine, where the local 
people were still unaware of the real food situation, the military administration 
used propaganda in an attempt to keep them unsuspecting for as long as 
possible. In the long run, however, the food crisis in this region inevitably 



™ 339. Inf.Div./Ia No. 1466/41 of 5 Nov. [941; see sect. Il.vn.t at n. 92 (Forster) 

"< AOK i 7 /Ia No. 0973/41 geh., conduct of German soldiers in the eastern territories, 17 Nov 

1941, BA-MA, 17. Armee, 14499/15- See also Streit, Keine Kameraden, 161-2, and sect II vn 1 at 
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became acute, as everywhere else. Caught between the strict guidelines from 
Berlin and the growing pressure of problems on the spot, the occupation 
authorities searched in vain for a panacea. Their differing reactions, and the 
consequences* can be examined in the case of three cities which, according to 
express instructions, were to be starved out. 

In line with orders from Hitler and Goring, Kiev, the capital of the Ukraine, 
was to receive the same treatment as Leningrad and Moscow by being cut 
off from all food supplies and starved out. Nevertheless, the military adminis- 
tration had initially tried to regulate the supply of food to the urban civilian 
population. Following Goring's directive of 16 September, the Economic 
Inspectorate South forbade any further importing of food into the city, but 
the field commandant's office continued to encourage at least the delivery 
of vegetables by the rural population." When most of the military agencies 
had withdrawn from the city following the great fire, and had been replaced by 
the undermanned organs of the civilian administration, the 400,000 inhabi- 
tants of Kiev— about half the pre-war level— were left virtually to fend for 
themselves. In the middle of November 1941 conditions in the city were 
described by the Armaments Inspector Ukraine, Lieutenant-General Hans 
Leykauf:*' not even the 25,000 workers on German projects could be fed 
adequately; the inhabitants were roaming the countryside in never-ending 
columns to barter for food, while the peasants travelled to the city with farm 
wagons to fetch the furniture they had been offered in return. Fourteen days 
later Leykauf wrote a vigorous letter to General Thomas demanding immedi- 
ate measures to relieve the starvation, which he blamed on the thinking of the 
Wehrmacht: 

'Skimming off the agricultural surpluses from the Ukraine for the food purposes [of the 
Reich] is . . . conceivable only if internal Ukrainian trade is suppressed to a minimum. 
Attempts are made to achieve this (1) by the elimination of superfluous mouths (Jews, 
population of the big Ukrainian cities which, like Kiev, receive no allocation of 
foodstuffs whatsoever); (2) by the most extreme reduction of the rations made available 
to the Ukrainians in the remaining towns; {3) by the reduction of the consumption of 
the peasant population. 

However, the Germans must recognize that in the Ukraine 'in the last analysis, 
only the Ukrainians can produce objects of economic value through their 
work. If we shoot the Jews, let the prisoners of war die, allow much of the big 
city population to starve to death, we cannot answer the question: Who will 
then produce economic assets here?'w 

After the fortunes of war changed, this question became more urgent. The 
vast distance of the front from the supply facilities back home, along with 

«• 454. Sich.Div./Abt. VII, memorandum on the visit to field commandant's office IQS in Kiev 
on 1 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-454/28. 
«' Ruin Ukraine, 2/A Id, No. 285/41 geh., situation report 16 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RW 41/9. 
Letter from armaments inspector, 2 Dec. 1941, No. 3257-PS, IMTxxxii. 74-5. 
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the difficult transport situation, strengthened the argument for building up the 
Ukraine as a supply-base for the fighting troops. In the search for unused 
industrial capacity, the attention of the Wehrmacht was inevitably drawn to 
big cities such as Kiev, where the basis already existed for the establishment of 
repair workshops and factories for accommodation needs and the require- 
ments of the troops. This interest went hand in hand with efforts by the 
civilian administration to increase the economic benefits derived from the 
country by reviving the industrial economy .« Keeping the population 
alive and fit for work therefore came to be regarded as more important than 
before. 

In December 1941 the starvation of Kiev was eased for the first time by the 
allocation of 200g. of bread per person per week, with an additional ooog of 
bread for those at work. However, other vital foodstuffs such as fat, meat, etc 
were not distributed; this resulted in a rapid increase in the number of people 
swollen with hungers Though the Wehrmacht was increasingly interested in 
the exploitation of the Ukraine for armaments purposes, its attitude thus had 
no lasting influence on the distribution of foodstuffs controlled by Backe 
The approach taken by German heavy industry may also have helped to 
prevent a change in the course of German food-supply policy. After detailed 
enquiries into available industrial production capacities in the Ukraine, rep- 
resentatrves of industry advocated the 'cannibalization' of the installations and 
their relocation to Germany.™ The massive need for Soviet manpower in the 
German economy also suggested that moving people who were fit for work to 
Germany might be of greater benefit than leaving them in the occupied 
territory, where they could hardly be adequately fed and put to work under 
existing conditions. 

This hesitation on the part of the German occupation regime left a large part 
of the population of Kiev to starve in the winter of 1942."* The shortage of 
food became so acute that there were not even enough rations for the 3,500 
workers at the city's power-stations. Though the German authorities did not 
prevent a drift to the countryside, this often removed the most useful workers 
from the factories. The Armaments Inspector Ukraine reported on 11 March 
1942: 'For many, work is almost a disadvantage, since those who work cannot 
concern themselves with obtaining food.'w The problem was exacerbated by 
the attempts of the civilian administration to prevent black-marketeering, on 
the grounds that it encouraged crime. This achieved the opposite effect to the 
one they had sought: the fixing of low market prices actually resulted in 
such food as had been freely on sale— and this was already in short supply— 

« Rer^nof ^ ne ' Z/A r "V 13/42 8eh " SitUali0n repon 13 Feb - RW 30/.04. 

w On this subject see Mullet, 'Interessenpolitik', uo-n 
As n. 343. 

Ruin Ukraine, 2. A. Id, No. 207/42 geh., situation repon 1 1 Mar. 7942, BA-MA RW 30/104. 
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disappearing from the market altogether.** 8 Stocks near to the city could not 
be used because of transport problems. The bitter cold and heavy snowfalls 
made things worse. Even the increase in the official allocation to 400g. of 
black bread per person per week, and the distribution of small amounts of 
barley, grits, flour, and occasionally a little meat, did not significantly ease 
the hardship.*" 

These attempts to provide emergency supplies for the urban population, 
but without challenging the priorities of German food-supply policy, could do 
very little to prevent starvation. A greater catastrophe, of the kind which the 
Germans had been prepared to see, was avoided largely by the efforts of the 
people of Kiev themselves. The fact that the city had a civilian administration 
made little difference. In fact, a second example demonstrates that the urban 
population fared no better under military administration. 

Kharkov, the industrial metropolis of the Donets region, was conquered 
only in late autumn, and remained under military administration as a front- 
line city in the winter of 1941-42. The Red Army had succeeded in evacuating 
almost all food supplies; the remaining population— about half of the original 
600,000 inhabitants — had no further chance of obtaining foodstuffs. Under 
these circumstances, the survival not only of the population, but also of Sixth 
Army, which was deployed in the city, was threatened during the coming 
winter. m» The troops endeavoured to exploit the hinterland to find food for 
themselves, proceeding with some caution in order to prevent the area from 
being 'eaten bare' prematurely. 

By the beginning of December 1941 food in the city was already so scarce 
that people were starving to death every day.^' As there was not enough 
transport to bring sufficient food into the city, and stocks in the nearby areas 
had been exhausted, the military authorities advocated a partial evacuation of 
the population.^ 1 However, the local economic command feared that the 
inhabitants might consume more food out in the country than the quotas 
allowed them by the Germans. Instead, it proposed that a delivery quota be 
imposed on the surrounding villages in order to feed the city, thus keeping 
consumption under control. 353 Hitler made a personal intervention in the 
argument, to forbid evacuation into the hinterland. Keitel's compromise sug- 
gestion — that the population should be deponed across the front into Soviet- 
held territory— was dismissed as impracticable by the GOC Sixth Army 

»' See events report USSR No. 187, 30 Mar. 1942, 12-13, BA R58/221. 
*" Events report USSR No. 191, 10 Apr. 1942, 30, ibid. 

"° See Gen.Kdo. LI. AK Qu/TVa, Order regarding securing of food for winter 1 941-2, 19 Nov 
1941, BA-MA LI. AK, 15290/30. 

« ! See activity report of Abt. VII/Befh. riicfcw. H.Geb. Sud, 15 Dec. 1941, 2, BA-MA RH 22/ 
203. 

»' WiStabOst/Fii/lLNo. 41330/41 8-, half-monthly report 18 Dec. 1941, 23, BA-MA RW 31/41. 
See also sect. II.i.i(j) at n. 712 (Klink). 

"J Report of Economic Command Kharkov, 10 Dec. 1941, printed in Deutsche 
Besaizungspolitik, No. 83, pp. 204-5. 
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because the inhabitants refused to go voluntarily and the troops could not be 
expected to drive them out by force. 

The conflict was quickly resolved by the decision that Sixth Army was not 
to be responsible for a forced evacuation. However, in January 1942, with a 
third of the inhabitants suffering from malnutrition, the city commandant 
decided to encourage people to leave. Following investigation by the security 
police, passes were handed out to individuals to allow them access to the 
hinterland.^ Yet these people did not stay on the land for long, preferring to 
use the opportunity to barter for food and then return to the city. This black 
market was subsequently hampered by the appalling weather, and the food 
shortage reached catastrophic proportions in the spring of 1942. The Germans 
were now feeding only the workers employed by the Wehrmacht. The city 
commandant also ordered that units should make full use of their kitchen 
waste by distributing it to the starving population. -«s 

The number of civilians who starved to death as a result of German food 
policy in the winter of 1 941-2 cannot be assessed with any certainty. However, 
the greatest number of deaths undoubtedly occurred during the siege of 
Leningrad. Though the Wehrmacht lacked the strength to close the ring, so 
that limited food supplies could still be brought in and partial evacuations 
carried out, the death toll from starvation probably reached several hundred 
thousand during the 900-day siege. Admittedly, these people were only in- 
direct victims of the German starvation strategy, because they were on the 
other side of the German lines, but the connection is absolutely undeniable. In 
fact, the case of Leningrad sheds a particularly revealing light on the nature of 
the German starvation strategy. Owing to the successful defence of the city, 
German deliberations remained purely theoretical; the underlying approach of 
the various authorities towards the civilian population can therefore be seen 
with particular clarity, unaffected by practical considerations. 

After the experiences at Kiev, Hitler and the Wehrmacht leadership re- 
solved to avoid battles for big cities whenever possible and not to occupy them 
permanently in future. Siege and starvation became the means by which 
military victory was to be achieved. In the case of Leningrad, however, the 
decision about the fate of the city had already been taken before the great fire 
in Kiev on 24 September 1941. Hitler had spoken to this effect at the beginning 
of July, and on 16 September, after Back e's report, Goring confirmed that the 
conquest and occupation of big cities were undesirable for 'economic reasons'. 
In the minutes of the discussions in the Wehrmacht operations staff of 21 
September, a single reason is given for the decision not to occupy the city: 
'because then we would be responsible for the food supply.^ This argument 

™ See events report USSR No. 156, 16 Jan. 1942, 44, BA R 58/220 

'» Events report USSR No. 191, 10 Apr. 1942, 30-1, BA R 58/221 
D . B \^ n J?,T e ? ridisung N °- 021 19/41 B'Kdos. (I Op), memorandum Leningrad, 21 Sept. 104!, 
BA-MA RW 4/v. 578. See sect. Il.vi.4 at n. 245; also sect. 11...1(c) at nr.. 247 ff. (Klink) for a 
different interpretation of the facts, and sect. H.m.itf) at n. 155 (Ueberschar) 
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was to be. repeated in all statements subsequently adopted by military com- 
mand authorities. 

■ The issue of food supply clearly also played a major role in later decisions 
taken by Hitler,, and during the deliberations of the military concerning the 
fate of the city. This fact is important, because the capitulation of Leningrad 
was thought to be imminent. The idea of starving the city out had therefore 
lost its military utility and became merely an instrument of food policy. 
Political and ideological aspects were also involved: the city was regarded as 
the 'breeding-ground' of Bolshevism, and its depopulation and destruction 
were regarded as worthwhile objectives by the National Socialists. The mili- 
tary commands were determined to maintain the encirclement even if the city 
capitulated, to leave the population to fend for itself, to open fire on starving 
women and children if they tried to cross the German lines, and to leave open 
a corridor for evacuation to the east if necessary. This approach meant nothing 
less than the certain extinction of millions of human beings, in whose existence 
the occupying power had no political, ideological, or economic interest. The 
military commands produced scrupulously matter-of-fact reports on the prac- 
tical possibilities open to the military authorities, revealing that they were fully 
aware of the consequences. The military made no attempt to examine in detail 
the assertion that Germany could take no responsibility for feeding the city at 
the expense of the Reich, even though vast quantities of food were being 
stored in the occupied territory for export to the Reich at a later date. During 
this period, the commanders expressed concern only for the morale of their 
troops. These facts in themselves cast significant light on the nature of the war 
being waged by Germany. 

Despite original intentions, Army Group North did not manage to ignore 
the fate of the civilian population altogether. The long siege of Leningrad 
made it necessary to push large numbers of people from the area near the front 
into the hinterland, although this made it more difficult for the troops to live 
off the land. J" In the winter of 1942 the remaining civilians close to the front 
at Leningrad were facing catastrophic conditions. Even those Russians who 
had been employed and fed by German units faced the threat of death by 
starvation in March, when several divisions were disbanded and their Russian 
auxiliaries left behind without work and practically without food. According to 
a report from Special Duty Squad A of the security police, in the period of 
three or four weeks before the new formations took on Russian workers 'a 
large section must try to evacuate or die'.« 8 

The suffering of the population was so great that people could not be 
prevented even by threats of the most Draconian punishment from roaming 
near the front lines in search of food. To alleviate the worst suffering, the 

" 7 See minutes of discussion with the liaison officers of OKW War Economy and Armaments 
Department with the armies in the east on 29 and 30 Dec. 1941, quoted in Deuache 
Bescuzungspolirik, No. 84, P. 205. 

& Events report USSR No. 190, 8 Apr. 1942, 6-7, BA R 58/221. 
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Wehrmacht agencies began to make more food and rations available to the 
civilian population. Nevertheless, the security police were mystified that 'mor- 
tality from starvation [was] not even higher'. Their only explanation was to 
suggest 'that the population is getting food by begging from Wehrmacht units; 
some have also preserved . . . stocks in especially well constructed hiding- 
places, [and the population also] appears to be accustomed to tolerating 
periods of hunger and surviving on inferior substitutes in a way undreamt of 
in German conditions'.^ Even horses that had died and been buried the 
previous summer were being dug up and eaten. Uncounted thousands still 
died of starvation, and were piled up ready for burial when the thaw came 
Special Duty Squad A reported: 'In Pushkin, for example, a squad was put 
together of members of the citizens' militia to search through the houses for 
bodies. About 400 bodies which had not been interred were found.' 

Such reports inevitably give a more realistic picture of events than is pro- 
vided in the positive account given by the Economic Staff East on 22 Tune 
1942. This noted: 

The experiences of the last winter have shown that the native population has an 
astonishing capacity to adjust. Despite all pessimistic predictions, it has proved possi- 
ble to bring them through the winter without recognizable damage to health and with 
a minimum ration of food and heating material. But it has also been clear that without 
such a minimum ration, usually some form or other of feeding at work, the population 
simply does not come to work.'**' 

In the past winter almost every every urban household had possessed some 
reserves and objects which it could use to barter for food from the rural 
population. In future, the 'extent to which economic life in the occupied 
eastern territories can be maintained' would depend entirely on distributions 
to the inhabitants. 

Fewer Soviet citizens starved to death during the first year of the German- 
soviet war than the millions which had been expected, consciously accepted, 
and even encouraged by the German leadership. It would certainly be mis- 
leading to attribute this to the assistance offered by the local occupation 
authorities, which began hesitantly and increased during the winter of 1942 
First and foremost, it was the successes of the Red Army that forced the 
German occupation authorities to show more concern for the civilian popu- 
lation, and increased the need for native auxiliary workers. The GOC Ninth 
Army recognized this fact at the beginning of December: 'If the Russian 
campaign had been a lightning war, we would not have needed to take the 
civilian population into account. But no end can be seen . . . Under these 
circumstances it is unreasonable to follow a course which makes the civilian 

™ Ibid. 7. 

One year of the Russian campaign: Achievements of the war-economy formations of OKW 
MAWWD^fc"™ SeCt ° r ' C ° mpi,ed by OK«"wTAn««o I Ost, 22 June .942, ,3, BA- 
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population ioo per cent our enemy.' 36 ' The dependence of German food 
policy on' considerations of power politics was revealed most clearly in the 
treatment of those Soviet citizens who were most vulnerable to German 
despotism; the prisoners of war. 

(c) '■ Mass Deaths among Soviet Prisoners of War 

Though measures to enforce the starvation policy against the civilian popula- 
tion created a serious security problem, this was not true of the prisoners of 
war. Approximately 600,000 of them were to fall victim to the deliberate 
extermination measures of the SS during the war. 362 Another 700,000 were set 
to work as forced labourers by the Wehrmacht by the autumn of 1 941, 363 and 
therefore had to be given at least some food. These men comprised the last 
and weakest link in the German food-chain, since even fewer rations were 
allocated to them than to Soviet civilian workers. On 6 August 1941 the 
feeding of the prisoners of war was made subject to uniform regulations in the 
entire military area for the first time.'** On the grounds that Germany was 
under no obligation to feed the captured Soviet soldiers according to inter- 
national law, a level of rations was fixed which — even had it been achieved in 
practice — would inevitably have led to malnutrition. The regulations were 
therefore unlikely to make any significant improvement to the catastrophic 
conditions in the camps. 

At the beginning of September, when the Reich Labour Service units were 
withdrawn from the rear supply installations and deployed by the Wehrmacht 
as replacement manpower, there was a slight increase in the need for prisoners 
who were fit for work. In Supply District North, for example, six prisoners' 
battalions had to be established for skilled craft and loading work at the 
bases. 365 For the operation to run smoothly, it was essential to select capable, 
healthy prisoners of war, and to provide medical attention, clothing, and 
adequate food from army stocks. 366 This was only the first step: in the absence 
of German security forces, six 'escort companies' of Latvians and Lithuanians 
were set up to guard the prisoners of war; these too had to be fed by the 

Ninth Army Command to Army Group Centre, Proposal for immediate measures for the 
purpose of achieving positive co-operation from the Russian civilian population, I Dec. 1941, 
quoted in Dallin, German Rule, 331-2. 

* 2 This figure takes in the period until 1944, with the majority undoubtedly being killed in the 
second half of 1941; see Streit, Kerne Kameraden, 105. 

* See WiRuAmt/Ru IV f 2, memorandum on power rationing, 13 Nov. 1941, BA-MA Wi/1D. 
112. 

#* See Streit, Keine Kameraden, 141-2. 

*> OKHVGenQu/Vers.Bez. Nord/Abt. HV, No. 210/41, Urgent letter to officer in charge of 
FoW camps attached to Commander of Rear Army Area North, 5 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 3/v. 
139. 

See Vers.Bez. Nord/H. Vers. 229/41, report to Army High command/quartermaster-general 
on establishment of PoW labour battalions, 12 Sept. 1941, ibid.; parallel to this see special 
instruction No. 1 13 for Supply District South, 5 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 3/Arb. No. 105, ordering 
the provision of a hot midday meal for prisoners engaged in heavy work all day. 
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Wehrmacht 3*7 In addition, from the autumn of i 94 i increasing numbers of 
prisoners of war were released for use as 'volunteers' in anti-partisan opera- 
tes and to reinforce the German security forces. They had to be fed as well 
as armed. 

These men were the minority. Most of the prisoners of war, over three 
million men, were given rio chance of survival. The steep rise in mortality, 
which reached approximately 1.4 million by December 1941, cannot be at- 
tributed to the conditions created by the war alone; the process began in the 
camps on Reich territory, and reached its peak in the area of operations only 
at the end of the year. The real cause of the deaths lay in the determination of 
the economic leadership to provide the least possible amount of foodstuffs 
both to the prisoners of war and to the Soviet urban population. 

It was this objective which led the Economic Staff East to argue repeatedly 
that an increased use of Soviet prisoners of war as workers was unacceptable 
because of the food requirements Even the prisoners already being used in 
the rear army area could not be fed adequately, so that 'many would not 
survive this winter'. Goring confirmed the principles of German food policy 
once again on 16 September 1941. Thereafter, there was little chance that the 
efforts of some commanders on the eastern front to improve conditions in the 
camps, and to increase or at least honour daily ration levels,** would lead to 
a general change of policy. In no case were these fully supported by the 
military leadership. . ' 

Instead, the military leadership launched an unrestrained propaganda of 
hate, opposing humane treatment of the Soviet prisoners of war and 'false' 
sympathy with the starving."" It was in this spirit that the quartermaster- 
general also accepted the proposal of the Economic Staff East"' for a drastic 
reduction in prisoners' rations. He instructed unit commanders to remember 
that every item of food that is granted to the prisoners either incorrectly or in 
excess must be taken from relatives at home or from German soldiers' This 
order of 21 October 1941 can be explained by the assumptions of the previous 
spring, which remained largely intact. 'The decision was marked by the 
continued belief that many, at least, of the prisoners were expendable, and that 
deliberate efforts to sustain life were necessary only for those prisoners who 
could be of direct economic use to the German Reich. The quartermaster- 

Vers. Bez. Nord/Ia, No. 22 8/ 4 r, letter to Army High Commandyquarterttmter-general on 
(F6 re teT Pan,eS ' mU BA_MA ™ ^ ^ °" fo " OWin8 S « SeCI " "t » M3 

a!^ 5 ' 6 WiStab ° St F ° Id No " "O 60 ^ 1 half-monthly report of 29 Sept. 1941, 6, BA-MA RW 

</T w e \ A ? K I6 A° QU - CQU - 2) IVb ' ins «™ cti °n » Con.mar.dant of Army R ear Area 
(Armeegebiet) 584, 19 Oct. 1041, BA-MA RH 23/295 
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general had allowed himself to be persuaded by the food-supply agencies that 
the food situation was 'dreadful', and that no adequate harvest — sufficient to 
satisfy the needs of the occupied eastern territories as well as cover the deficit 
faced by the Reich — could be expected until 1943. 373 From this point of view, 
a selective starvation policy appeared to be unavoidable. 

However, Wagner's decision of 21 October 1941 appears in another light 
when set against the fact that the armaments economy had begun to achieve 
some success in its efforts to exploit the potential Russian labour force. In his 
function as chairman of the Reich Coal Association, Goring's industry man- 
ager, Pleiger, had been urging since the end of June 194 1 that Soviet prisoners 
of war should be made available to him to cushion falling productivity in the 
German coal-mining industry."* After gaining the support of the War 
Economy and Armaments Office and the Reich Labour Ministry, Goring 
agreed to present the problem to Hitler. On 1 1 October Hitler decided that 
Pleiger should be allowed to recruit 10,000 Ukrainian miners to work in the 
Reich.™ 

The inflexible attitude of the German leadership had thus been changed for 
the first time. The decision also revived discussion about the exploitation of 
the Soviet prisoners of war, since the shortfall of workers in the German war 
economy was now almost two million. Besides, when operations came to a halt 
during the muddy season, all hope that the war could be concluded before the 
end of the year, and manpower thereby released to increase armaments 
production, was lost. According to a report from General Thomas, 'the 
commanding generals now approached the Fuhrer . . . because of the situation 
of the Russian prisoners of war, owing to unfavourable repercussions on the 
mood of the troops. Fuhrer has now given directive that the 3 mill. Russians 
are to be set to work in the economy and properly fed.' 176 The relevant Fuhrer 
decree of 31 October 1941 was officially justified on the grounds that the 
manpower shortage was becoming 'an ever more threatening impediment to 
the future German war and armaments economy'. It was decided 

that the labour of the Russian prisoners of war is also to be extensively utilized by 
making them work for the requirements of the war economy on a large scale. Precon- 
dition for their efficiency is an appropriate nutrition. Alongside this are envisaged very 
low pay for the most modest provision of some small luxuries of daily life, and bonuses 
should the occasion arise." 7 

However, State Secretary Backe felt unable to accept responsibility for 
feeding an extra three million recipients of rations in the Reich. 378 Hitler, on 
the other hand, refused to countenance a reduction in rations for the German 

.11 See Wagner, Gerteralquartiermeister, 209 (21 Oct. 194O, and WiStabOst/La, War Diary 
entries, 24 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/42. 

m On this see Streit, fCcine Kameradtn, 202 ff, 

>1S Report by Chef Rii to departmental head, 22 Oct. 1941, KTB WiRuAmt/Stab 1941, 289, 
BA-MA RW 19/165. 

Report by Chef Ru to departmental head, 31 Oct. 1941, ibid. 310. 
m Quoted from Streit, Keine Kameradtn. 204. 

37" See KTB WiRiiAmt/Stab 1941, 310 (31 Oct. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/165. 
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population. This conflict remained unresolved even as the collapse of the 
transport system, and widespread epidemics among the prisoners, prevented 
them being evacuated into the Reich. Mass mortality took its course, the more 
so as the Army High Command after nearly four weeks ordered no more than 
a paltry increase m rations (about 5 per cent more calories).™ Once the 
harvest surpluses and the herds of cattle in the occupied eastern territories had 
been consumed or taken to depots, there was not enough food left for the 
urban population or the prisoners of war. 

The military leadership was perfectly well aware of the consequences At the 
discussions in Orsha on t 3 November 1941 the quartermaster-general claimed 
that he was helpless, and explained that prisoners of war who were not 
working would simply have «to starve to death'.* 'In individual cases, working 
prisoners of war could also be fed from army stocks. In view of the general 
food situation, however, even that cannot be ordered on a universal basis.' Yet 
not all military commanders were prepared to stand idly by while thousands 
starved. On 16 November, for example, the commander of Rear Army Area 
Centre ordered immediate action to organize the inhabitants of nearby villages 
to feed and clothe the prisoners in his sector.*" To this end, a prisoners- 
spokesman was to be chosen in each camp in order to appeal to the local 
leaders for their charity. The aim was to organize a constant flow of horse- 
drawn vehicles from the villages to the prisoner-of-war camps. 

As long as State Secretary Backe refused to provide food at the expense 
of the homeland and the troops,"* there was little prospect that such stopgap 
measures would prevent catastrophe. At the end of November, after a dis- 
cussion with the chiefs of staff of the army in the east, the quartermaster- 
general tried to accommodate the wishes of the troops. He moved to cancel 
the reduction of rations that had been introduced four weeks previously 
and ordered daily rations— even for non-working prisoners**— wh i c h were 
higher than those of August. Supplements were also to be given to make the 
prisoners fit for work. The food for this purpose was to be obtained from the 
land. 

This order not only came too late, but was also inadequate. Many camps 
were simply unable to obtain sufficient food from the surrounding land Even 
in agricultural surplus regions of the Ukraine, attempts to provide food for the 
prisoners were fraught with problems. On 27 November 1941 the Economic 
Staff East reported: 

On all the roads along which prisoners of war are taken, one sees leaves and discarded 
turnip-stalks being snatched from the fields in desperate hunger and devoured. These 

™ See Streit, Keine Kameraden, 138. 
380 Quoted ibid. 157. 

MA W^6^S KGeb ' MittC/Qu ' special for supplies No. 1U 16 Nov. ,941, BA- 

iT^ D Se ^ m ° rand TJ' n 8 discussion in "w R«=h ministry for food, 24 Nov. 1941, No. 177- 
UsbR, IMTxxxix. 446 ff. " 

» Telex OKH/GenQu Az. 960, 26 Nov. 1941 (copy), BA-MA RH 23/295. 
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columns of prisoners make a pitiable impression on the native population. In the 
villages, the inhabitants gather to throw turnips, potatoes, and slices of melon to the 
column. In the fields, the women near these prisoner transports throw turnips into their 
path, and these are hastily gathered up by the prisoners. The sight of these debilitated 
prisoners, with hunger staring from their eyes, must surely damage the feeling of the 
population towards the Germans. 3 * 4 

: In central Russia it was not even possible to provide adequate quantities of 
grits and buckwheat. Worst fed of all, it seems, were the camps in the harsh 
countryside of northern Russia. For example, at the end of November the 
commandant of rear Armeegebiet 584 on Lake Ilmen in the sector of Sixteenth 
Army reported that there was hardly any food for the prisoners of war because 
of the great poverty of the country. Adequate nourishment was possible only 
by making distributions from the supply-depots at the front. In any case, the 
daily rations ordered by the Army High Command were not sufficient to save 
the prisoners of war, the majority of whom were already near starvation when 
they entered the camps. The prisoners, most of whom came from the territory 
occupied by the German troops, therefore asked to be released or to be put to 
work in the Reich.^ The commandant of the SS-administered camp at 
Novgorod-Savaskiy, despite adequate food, classified almost half of the pris- 
oners who were not put to work as 'candidates for death'. 386 Of the 2,800 men 
in the camp, between 50 and 60 were dying each day. In his monthly report for 
December 1 941 the commandant of Prisoner of War District C in Rear Army 
Area North noted that there was no chance of finding enough food. As a result 
of the consequent high mortality rate, the number of prisoners able to work 
had already declined so much that it was impossible to meet even the most 
urgent demands for workers in the rear army area. He complained that though 
daily rations had been increased on paper, they were hardly ever available for 
distribution in full.' 87 

In his report for General Thomas on 2 December 1941 the Armaments 
Inspector Ukraine also noted the economic absurdity of allowing hundreds of 
thousands of prisoners of war to starve to death in the coming winter, when 
they 'could profitably have been used for the economy in the Ukraine'.' 88 Such 
warnings did not affect the appalling death rate of the Soviet prisoners of war, 
which continued until the spring of 1942. Of 3,350,000 prisoners taken in 1941, 
almost 60 per cent had died by I February 1942, including over 600,000 since 
the beginning of December 1941. Mortality was especially high in the Reich 

>*» WiStabOst/FO/ILNo. 41 [59/41 g., half-monthly report 27 Nov. 1941, 22, BA-MA RW 31/14. 
Kdt. riickw. A.Geb. 584 No. 226/41 geh., report for Sixteenth Army Command on prisoner- 
of-war situation, 25 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 23/295, 

586 Kgf.-Bezirkskommandant J, report on the tour of inspection of 26 Nov.-io Dec. 1941, n 
Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/251. 

#1 Kgf.-Bezirkskommandant C No. 1518/41, monthly report for OKH, 28 Dec. 1941, BA-MA 
RH 22/225. 

Letter of Armaments Inspector Ukraine to Gen. Thomas, 2 Dec. 1941, No. 3257-PS, 1MT 
xxxii. 75. 
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(18.5 per cent as of December 1941), with about 47 'per cent of Soviet prisoners 
of war there dying of starvation and typhus by the beginning of April 1942 
This fact alone proves that the prisoners did not die as the result of an 
unavoidable 'emergency situation', but fell victim to a ruthless starvation 
policy.^ 

The leadership elite of the Third Reich accorded absolute priority to the 
nourishment of the homeland and the troops, because of an enduring anxiety 
about the stability of the system of government within Germany This ap- 
proach dictated the adoption of a policy that was directed not merely against 
the prisoners of war, but against the entire population of the conquered Soviet 
territories. In the spring of 1941 OKW and the Four-year Plan Authority had 
agreed on the objective of ruthless exploitation of the food capacity of the 
future colonies in the east on behalf of the German war effort. The death by 
starvation of 'umpteen million' Soviet citizens was consciously accepted. 
Certainly, the starvation policy also slotted seamlessly into a racial and ideo- 
logical war of annihilation. Nevertheless, it seems clear that even Hitler 
regarded it less as a deliberate goal of occupation policy than as an apparently 
inevitable consequence of inherent economic necessities. This attitude made 
it difficult to change the course of food policy, even though Backe's measures 
were increasingly inconsistent with military interests and the requirements of 
armaments production after the autumn of 194 1. The starvation strategy 
remained the official guiding principle of occupation policy until the spring of 
1942. 

Despite its retention, fewer Russians died from starvation than the Germans 
had expected. There are many reasons For this. First, the urban population had 
already fallen dramatically during the German invasion. The large-scale evacu- 
ation of munition workers, experts, administrative and Party officials by the 
Soviet government played a part, as did the mass liquidations carried out by 
the SS against the extensive Jewish section of the urban population. Second, 
the Germans had failed to achieve the expected rapid victory in the east. This 
greatly reduced the prospects of carrying out the starvation programme by 
force, because there were not enough security forces to seal off and starve out 
the big cities. From late summer 1 941, some military quarters had tried to 
ensure an adequate supply of food for the Soviet population. The restrictive 
attitude of the economic agencies had prevented them from achieving results, 
even though the economic authorities recognized that the motives of the 
military were pragmatic, aimed at pacification of the hinterland and the 
recruitment of workers. By arguing that rations in the Reich could only be 
maintained by the ruthless exploitation of the occupied eastern territories 
Backe could always rely on the support of Goring and Hitler for his policy' 
Interventions by military figures were bound to fail, because they were under- 
taken without the necessary vigour. Army leaders at the top and in the field 
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could not agree on a decisive and unanimous approach. Hitler's concept of a 
racial and ideological war of annihilation was already so widely accepted by the 
command authorities of the Wehrmacht that it frequently determined their 
attitudes towards wartime difficulties. Like the administrative apparatus, the 
army in the east and the' supporting Luftwaffe formations were forced to live 
largely off the land, i.e. at the expense of the native population. Because the 
military leadership still assumed that the war would end quickly, thereby 
easing the food situation, it was not inclined to provoke a conflict with the 
political and economic elites for the sake of a better treatment of the Soviet 
population. 

The direct benefits of the troops and home front, as well as the opportunity 
to provide adequate food supplies for Soviet civilians and prisoners of war, 
were greatly reduced by the inefficiency of the German agricultural adminis- 
tration. A number of factors helped to keep results well below expectations: 
the number of qualified agricultural leaders was much too small: organiza- 
tional conflicts and wrong decisions abounded; transport facilities and security 
forces were insufficient. Enough food was seized to feed the Wehrmacht 
tolerably well, and to create a substantial Reich reserve, though this had to be 
kept in the east owing to lack of transport capacity. (Of 600,000 1. of wheat, 
only around 50,0001. were taken to the Reich by the spring of 1942.) Much of 
the reserve in the east was spoiled, as Brautigam had foreseen. Almost nothing 
was left to feed the Soviet population. The occupying power was not even 
capable of providing enough food for the workers it employed. 

The unintended result was to give the Soviet civilian population a better 
chance of survival by moving to the countryside and using the black market. 
Though many local occupation authorities were willing to tolerate or even to 
encourage such self-help, the fundamental approach of the political and 
military leaders did not change even after the experiences of the winter of 
1941-42. Any slight improvement in the spring of 1942 was due mainly to the 
fact that the deaths of millions of prisoners of war and civilians had inevitably 
eased the demand for food in the occupied territories. The military elite 
continued to deny overall responsibility for feeding the enemy population. A 
progress report from the quartermaster-general on 24 March 1942 merely 
urged greater efficiency during future operations. It stated: 

The selection and nourishment of native skilled workers among the prisoners and the 
civilian population must be undertaken as early as possible, even when these skilled 
workers cannot be set to work immediately on supply tasks or other labour duties. The 
workers will be required urgently by the troops or the Reich at a later date. Their labour 
must therefore be safeguarded as against the remaining civilian population, to prevent 
physical loss of strength as a result of inadequate accommodation and nourishment.'' 

w OKH/GenStdH/Abt. Vers.Fuhrg./Qu 2 No. I/17591/42 geh., Lessons from the campaign in 
the east concerning supply management, 24 Mar. 1942, 12, BA-MA H 10-51/2. 
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5. Economic Causes and Consequences 
■ of the Failed Blitzkrieg 

^ l the beginning of November 1941, with the agreement of the military elite, 
Hitler had resolved to make one last effort to bring the offensive to a successful 
conclusion, and to win a breathing-space for the rest and rehabilitation of the 
army in the east. 3 ' 3 The new offensive was designed partly to gain a great 
prestige victory, which was held to be necessary to improve the mood of the 
German population; above all, however, it was intended to destroy the re- 
maining bulk of the Red Army, and to prevent the regeneration of Soviet 
fighting capability. Despite an inability to guarantee either adequate stocks 
and supplies or sufficient reinforcements for the troops, the German 
leadership still believed that the battle-weary divisions could achieve their 
ambitious operational objectives. The ability to make an accurate assess- 
ment of the enemy, and of the actual state of the German troops, had long 
been lost. 

During the advance on Moscow, there were increasing signs that the 
Wehrmacht was reaching the limits of its strength in manpower and material. 
It had no prospect of regaining the level of armaments it had possessed at the 
start of the campaign. 354 Even the most urgent armaments orders of the 
Wehrmacht were not being fully completed because of the shortage of workers 
and raw materials. In fact, the chief of the army armaments programme was 
faced with such a serious decline in weapons and ammunition manufacture 
that he thought it advisable to make peace as soon as possible. 3 ^ 

His pessimism was shared by the Reich Minister for Armaments and Am- 
munition. After a tour of inspection by his tank commission to the eastern 
front, Todt became convinced that the war could no longer be won. On 29 
November 1941 he advised Hitler to conclude a political peace. 3 * 6 

It was questionable whether the stopgaps contemplated by the Army High 
Command, especially the drastic reduction in army motorization, 3 ' 7 would 
suffice to prepare at least some of the mobile formations for new offensive 
operations by the spring of 1942. Since October 1941 the supply of weapons to 
the eastern front had dried up, because Army High Command believed that 
large numbers of weapons would be accumulated by the planned disbanding 
of divisions in the east during the winter. This miscalculation bore bitter fruit 
in December, when it became clear that the divisions could not be disbanded, 
and when the high losses could not be replaced from the army groups' 

*> See Reinhardt, Moskau, I26ff., and II.i. [(/) at n. 514 and ff. of the present volume. 
J" See Haider, Diaries, 1312, 1317 (23, 27 Nov. 1941). 

™ Ibid. 1314-15 (25 Nov. 1941). On the position of the German economy at the end of 1941 
see also Milward, German Economy, 45 ft, and Das Deutsche Reich und der Zweile IVeltkrieg, v/i. 
610 ff. 

w* See Rohland, Bewegte Zeiien, 77-8. 

w See Org.Abt. (HI) No. 3356/41 geh.Kdos., memorandum on effects of PoW situation, 18 
Nov. 1941, also Org.Abt.(I) No. 730/41 g.Kdos., letter on army reorganization 1941-2, 3 Nov. 
1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 428. 
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Table II.vi.3. German Armaments Production before and during the Russian 

Campaign 

Type of weapon Month of 194 1 in Relative decline 

in which maximum in December 1941 (%) 
' achieved 



Light infantry weapons April 
Heavy infantry weapons August 40 
Army artillery April . % 

Aircraft armament August -if. 

Armoured fighting 

vehicle guns December _ 

Anti-aircraft artillery July 

Weapons overall July 2 ^ 

Source: Wagenfuhr, Industrie, 32. " 

motZ'hS;^"" " ° f Am,y ° r0UP Cemre reported * e *»• of 
wn, f , 1 hCaVy WeaP ° nS; many ° f * e raining artillery pieces 

would soon fad due to overuse and a shortage of replacement parts * 'Two 

^ZT^ 5 WCre Pr ! dpitate| y P re P ared for Army Group Centre, but the 
difficult transport conditions made it unlikely that the convoys would reach 

Id Z ,H° r 77 T kS - SdeCtiVe St ° PgapS and eme ^ «-««• of this 

Exhausted T I ? Pr ° blem - Amy High Com ™^ ^s forced by 

exhaus ed stocks and the low level of new manufacture to maintain the 
principle of not replacing lost weapons, and of keeping back all available 
Snl e ea r s e t habilitati0n ° f ™* «* estabLment of new formt 

Overall, the balance sheet of Operation Barbarossa shows that the bulk of 
die armaments produced in 194, was lost on the battlefields of the east The 
German army was reduced in many areas to the level of armaments of 1940, 

i™s™z: t tT positio \ of 1 September 1939 (the numb - °f 

capable of front-line service at the start of war was 3,506, as against 3,38* on 
January ,942),- By 3 , January 1942 losses of armoured fighting veh cleshad 
rea ched 3 , 254 veh , (the sfarting m ^ ^ ^ 8 had 

of guns were ,4,648, mcluding 2,360 from the army artillery (the startLg 
strength on 22 j was ^ f approximately half a mi lion motor 

vehides 121,529 had been lost, including 42,851 motor-cycles-a blood- 
lettmg from winch the most mobile ground troops of me Wehrmacht die 

'* See appendix 7 to OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/Abt. I/Qu 2 (III) No V6<t(»fA t <, Kvi™ , 
t.on of 10-day report, 25 Dec. ,94,, BA-MA III W 805/7 T 2 8 ' " " a " 

™ See summary in Muller-Hillebrand, f/ eer , iii. 274. 
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motor-cyclist riflemen, never recovered. 400 In addition, the supplies of fuel and 
ammunition were largely exhausted, and barely any trained reserves of person- 
nel were left. 

Fromm and Todt correcdy foresaw that the Reich would find it very 
difficult to prevent a further decline in armaments production, or to mobilize 
those reserves that were still available. In any case, it could no longer compete 
with the hugely superior resources of Germany's enemies. Even if Hitler 
refused to accept the political consequences as Todt had outlined them, he 
could not change the fundamental balance of forces whatever he did. Despite 
the production records that Speer was to achieve later, the superiority of the 
anti-Hitler coalition increased steadily. The enormous losses sustained during 
Operation Barbarossa had already reduced the prospects for a successful 
resumption of the offensive in the summer of 1942. From now on, it was only 
a matter of time before the Allies' superiority in material and manpower 
brought about the defeat of the Third Reich. 

After an exhausted Army Group Centre ground to a standstill before 
Moscow at the beginning of December 1941, Hitler ordered an increase in 
German armaments production. 401 He had apparently recognized that the 
period of Blitzkrieg was over, and that Germany faced a long war of attrition. 
Yet he was not prepared to take decisive action until the middle of that month, 
when the Soviet counter-offensive threatened to achieve an operational break- 
through which would shake the entire front, and when the entry of the United 
States brought another superior enemy into the ring. The immediate 
reorientation of armaments production in favour of the army required a 
fundamental reorganization of the German war economy. Hitler could no 
longer avoid introducing measures to centralize war production, and was 
forced to decide whether the war economy should be dominated by the 
military or civilian sector. 

General Thomas submitted two memorandums in a vain attempt to ad- 
vance the leadership claims of the military, 4 " 2 In his decree on 'Armaments 
1942' of 10 January Hitler accepted the most important proposals made by 
Thomas. Nevertheless, it was Todt who made most of the running. Following 
an agreement with the most important armaments industrialists, Todt submit- 
ted his proposals for the rationalization of German armaments production at 
the end of January. These were accepted by Hider. His system for the 'self- 
responsibility of industry' was later, after Todt's fatal accident, adopted by his 

*» See appendix 4 to OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/Abt. !/Qu 2 (HI) No. I/720/42 g.Kdos., 5 Feb. 
1942, BA-MA III W 805, T. 1; also Erb, Kradschutzen, 162. 

'*" Fuhrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht/WiRuAmt/Ru (Ha) No. 3750/41 
g.Kdos., 3 Dec. 1941, BA-MA W 01-8/28. 

«° See WiRQAmt/Arm, (Ha) No. ^aiol^i g.Kdos., The demands on armaments allowing for 
the situation in Dec. 1941, 23 Dec. 1941, printed in Thomas, Wehr- und Rustungswiruchaft, 47off.; 
also OKW/WFST/Org./WiRii No. 1/42 g.Kdos., memorandum on the armaments measures, 3 
Jan. 1942, printed ibid. 478ff. On the following see Fuhrer and Supreme Commander of the 
Wehrmacht No. t/42 g.Kdos., armaments 1942, to Jan. 1942, printed in KTB OKW ii. I265ff. 
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successor Speer. With its help, the industrialists finally ousted OKW and the 
ordnance departments from responsibility for the development and produc- 
tion of war material. From now on, only one other rival remained— partly with 
Hitler's support— to lay claim for the direction of war production. This was 
Heinrich Himmler, whose 'slave state' expanded dramatically after the begin- 
ning of 1942. In the autumn of 1941 attempts by the SS leadership to create its 
own economic and armaments concerns using Soviet prisoners of war had 
failed, because the extent of the executions and starvation measures had 
meant that hardly any prisoners were able to work.** However, the decline in 
German armaments production at the end of the year gave Himmler the 
chance to offer his concentration camps for armaments production and to 
build up the Goverment-General into a giant armaments workshop for the 
army. In January 1942 the Wannsee Conference created the organizational 
framework for the provision of the necessary labour force. Millions of 
European Jews, whose destruction had already been planned, were now to be 
channelled through the camps and factories of the SS. Those unable to work 
were to be murdered immediately as 'useless mouths', and the others sub- 
jected to 'destruction through labour'. The 'final solution of the Jewish ques- 
tion', which was motivated by racial and ideological considerations, was thus 
to be exploited to provide economic benefits in the armaments sector. 

This development took concrete shape only in the summer of 1942, after 
Speer had finally eliminated the military from the direction of armaments 
production. Until this time, General Thomas had endeavoured to prevent the 
complete loss of his power, and to maintain military influence over the war 
economy. As in the spring of 1941, his attempt to gain Hitler's favour by 
making an excessively optimistic forecast about the prospects of success for 
the planned operations in the east*" ended in failure. His earlier efforts to 
exaggerate the achievements of the military economic organization, which 
Thomas claimed as his greatest success so far, had been equally unsuccessful 
In November i 94I the War Economy and Armaments Office had launched a 
major press campaign to publicize the work of the economic officers."* 
Thomas himself provided an introduction in which he praised the 'outstand- 
ing' achievements of his organization. Yet had the Economic Staff East really 
fulfilled the tasks entrusted to it? 

Its most important objective, that of ensuring that the army in the east 
could be supplied from the land, had been achieved only partially and amid 
considerable organizational friction. Food requirements could not be fully 
met. The following goods, among others, had to be brought in from 
Germany:*'* 

Z f^ e J t -\ Kei 1t^ a Z erade ''' 2,7ff * and for the ^Hewing Speer, Skhvenstaai, , 2 ff. 
« W.RuAmt/Abt. W, Chefs. No. 72/42 g.Kdos., The war-economy position of the USSR at the 
begmnmg of 1942 3 , Jan. ,042, BA-MA Wi/ID. .38; on the clashes over authority with Speer *« 
also the account by Thomas, Wekr- und Rtisiungsrmrtsckaft, 307 ff. 
Documents and relevant press reports; BA-!iiA Wi/ID. 1 [2. 
Following data from One year of the Russian campaign (see n. 360). 
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■" '• ' ■' - flour 14% 

'■ ■ meat 32% 

\ fat 50% . 

sugar 60% 

■ ■ fodder 50% 

The exploitation of the occupied territory to meet the immediate requirements 
of the troops, mainly in the form of repair workshops and small factories to 
manufacture accommodation equipment, peasant carts, etc., achieved only 
modest success. In the area of operations some 57 factories were being super- 
vised by the Wehrmacht on 1 March 1942. In the territories of the civilian 
administration the situation was scarcely more favourable. At the end of 1 941, 
for example, the Armaments Inspector Ukraine considered that in view of the 
poor opportunities available, it would not be worth while to continue 'the 
activity of an armaments organization to the previous extent'.*" Yet the Soviet 
government had managed to evacuate some 1,500 munitions factories from its 
lost territories; at precisely this time, most of them were being put back into 
operation, and were supplying the Red Army with increasing numbers of 
tanks, guns, aircraft, etc. The comparison demonstrates that the Economic 
Organization East was able to derive only minimal economic benefits from the 
occupied Soviet territories. 

This relative failure can also be detected in another important objective of 
the campaign, the effort to obtain and utilize Soviet raw materials for the 
German war economy. Compared with the pre-war era, under German occu- 
pation the following production of raw materials was achieved up to the sorine 
of 1942:** ¥ o 

brown coal under 1 % 

cerium — 

mica still under development 

graphite — 

manganese 9% 

oil 75 % 

oil shale 60% 

phosphorite still under development 

quartz still under development 

mercury — 

salt — 

bituminous coal under 1% 

P eat still under development 



vTx^ t £5? eCt ? Ve accoum of armaments development for the period 12 Sept.- 3 i Dec. tg 4 i, i-x 
BA-MA RW 30/91. vt t 3, 

** Data taken from One year of the Russian campaign (see n. 360), appendix 3. 
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Table II.vi. 4 . Performance of Economic Staff East over its First Twelve 

Months (t.) ■. 



Lost deliveries 
agreed by treaty 



Produced or 
seized for 
homeland 
and troops 



Difference 



Grain 

Fats 

Meat 

Mineral oil 
Skins/hides 

Manganese (concentrate) 

Chromite 

Phosphate 



1,900,000 
29,600 
9,200 
700,000 
r,ooo 
255,000 
32,700 
200,000 



1,030,000 
47,2oo 
213,500 
750)000 
15,000 
105,000 
5,200 
600 



- 870,000 . 
+ 17,600 

+ 204,300 
+ 50,000 
+ 14,000 

- 150,000 

- 27,500 
- 199,400 



c T amoali n ld CC h° Unt ^ eC ° n ° mic * *e 

campa.gn had been at least to replace the commodities which had been 

Sk of tcer* ' 0St WhCn ^ br0ke ° Ut ' h iS appropriate S 

Jh'S S ° f ^ C u C ° n0miC bCnefitS derived ' ^ 'economics of smash and 
S fi a I P , raSe) " adV ° Cated main| y b * OKW barely more sue 
cessful than the poluical war effort conducted by imperial GermanyTn dte era 

of food t F T middlC ° f 1917 t0 ^ end <> f I9i8 some 1 , 49 iot 

of foodstuffs, cereals, and fodder had been obtained from the Russian area of 
occupation and the Ukraine ( 7IO ,ooot. to the army of occupation 539 0,0° 
exported to Germany).- Then political considerations regard ng tne S 
populate had ensured a different order of priorities for the distribution of Z 
agncultural produce: (,) local population, (2) occupying army, (3) Germany 

?t e oo hid f : di H f sain for Germany was scarceiy * £1 , z:i 

t too had fa.led to meet ongmal expectations. Assessed purely in economic 

Sis^pfyr 3 ^ ^ — — d ^NatS 

cl^t faiIUrC ° f ^ ^ ° f eCOn ° miC "Potion (see Table II.vi.4) be- 
comes even more exphcit when actual developments are compared wiS £ 

rSZlm ° f I94 ^ timC ' 8rain envisaged 

at between 8m. and lom.t.; Thomas and Backe assured Hitler that the 

*"> Milward, German Economy at War, 49 
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conquest of the European part of the Soviet Union would relieve him of all his 
economic worries. 4 " These economic objectives could not be achieved in 
1941, for much the same reasons as in 19 18. First, the organization designed 
to secure them failed because of transport difficulties, organizational friction, 
and the passive and active resistance of the native population. Second, econ- 
omic policy was unrealistic in that it concentrated more on the long-term tasks 
of reorganization of agriculture in the occupied territories than on the imme- 
diate measures needed to support home front and troops. Third, and most 
important, the war took a different course from that expected in Berlin. This 
was recognized too late. 

In 1943 the representative for eastern questions in the Four-year Plan, Dr 
Friedrich Richter, wrote that Backe's 'colonial thesis' would have been a 
realistic possibility if the appropriate means of applying military force in the 
occupied territory had been available.*" He continued: 

I know from my own work in Berlin the immense pressure from the raw-material and 
food-supply side, which led to drastic measures and demands on the eastern 
territories . . . The short-term requirements of the war economy triumphed over the 
politically necessary line of a careful handling of the eastern peoples. This state of 
affairs was aggravated by the significant human inadequacy of many Germans in the 
eastern territories, which expressed itself in lack of financial moderation and the basest 
conduct. But the decisive factor [was] the inconstancy of the political line, owing to the 
arbitrary nature of many local and specialist rulers, and the wait-and-see attitude of 
many central authorities. 

The dilemma facing the Economic Organization East is highlighted in a 
report from Chief Group Agriculture on 27 December 1941, concerning a tour 
of inspection to the Ukraine. « It noted that the same problems recurred 
constantly in all the discussions: not enough men and materials, critical 
shortage of fuel and means of communication and transport, lack of any tight 
concentration of forces, splits in the organization— ali combining to prevent 
the more effective exploitation of the country. After the transfer of territories 
to the civilian administration, for example, the majority of agricultural leaders 
were employed in the administration, leaving practical work on the land in the 
hands of unqualified workers who revealed 'an alarming picture of rigidity, 
lack of knowledge, sometimes great lack of education as well'. The report also 
revealed continuing preoccupation on the part of the military economic staff 
with unrealistic tasks connected with the postwar period and the New Order. 
For example, there were detailed proposals for the division of the land. Zone 
I, containing between 2m. and 3m. hectares and sited directly round the 
markets of the larger towns and transport centres, would be the centre for the 
German specialist personnel and all available means of production. The base 
leaders, the future 'lords of the manor', would be joined by the first 10,000 

See sect. I.m.i(/) at n. 259. 

See extract from his army postal service letter of 26 May 1943, BA R 6/6era. 

See WiStabOst, Chefgr. La, Observations on Ukraine trip, 27 Dec. 1 94 1 , BA-MA RW 31/42. 
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German settlers, and would receive the 'best economic management and most 
secure foundation for staying the course and achieving prosper^ S zon 
which would receive preferential treatment, would have other, Lch d'oTt' 
The other zones would be left to the natives to cultivate, and wouM be 
supported by die German colonial administration in varying degree! 

for a^^L?^^ ^ t0 ^ <*** ™ leadership 

ZL^ T - J , • However > *e military Economic Staff East was 

SETTS. *T 31 3 timC ^ ° peration Barbaros * a hac l a LZl 
foncl^ T t 5 reatened t0 aSSUme <™Pected dimensions. Two ma2 
conclusions can be drawn. First, the claim that it worked almost exclusTvelv 

it did support ° f troops ^ is °^ •»* tme.isistrs 

eastTad toTr 1 " 8 «■> military demands of the war in me 

east lead to the greater integration of the economic apparatus into the armv 
ommand structurC) M ^ ifl ^ ^ of operations. However Ss hesiZ 

Zr a t Z tW C3me t0 ° l3te t0 rCpair * e inade ^ ate of support s x 
ttoops at the front, or to provide the conditions for the material superior^ of 

Ae army m the east. Instead, organizational friction continued For example 

F.rst Armoured Army iater reported that it had tried in vain to stre„gt?e7the 

authority of the local economic command against the ^X£S£Z 

**TT ^ ftCr ±C ° CCUpatl ° n 0f Do "«s indu tria, region 
the Armeegebxet [was] flooded with a host of persons, commissions Sal 
representanves, etc., some of them regular ^Lr*rs> AtZ^SZl 

mo v a ter dt Z ° f P™ w '-dL, 

mostly after dispatchmg long one-sided reports, which were often passed on 

correspond to the facts'. At the end of 194 r emissaries of the Berg- und 
£?S72r H haft CMining 3nd Smeltin S Works Company 

Second, it ,s clear that the hugely ambitious plans of General Thomas-to 

Stir r on r o r ~ ic apparau * ,ar ^ ^p-^n, 

s a co^ n ~ 'waf ' ^ y ; nflUenCed ^ ShaPC t3ken by °P erati - Brt«Z 
e am™ T ? "Ploitaiion. By giving the racial and ideological pro- 

SurTma r e tehT ™° StM eC ° n ° mk he W » 

Zhi ^ t ' bCCame eVCn more ™tangled in this programme 
than before. The rmhtary elite never managed to disentangle itself. It remained 

M^TS' ° St ' Chef8r - W ' A " 8 - Wirt - C ° ntributi0 " » ^ Diary Feb. ,942, BA- 

«■ Memorandum of Abt. O.Qu., 30 Dec. 1941.BA.MA RH 21-1/332. 
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enmeshed even when the unfavourable course of the war forced its members 
to recognize that the unrestrained policy of annihilation and exploitation was 
against military interests; that, instead of mobilizing the maximum quantity of 
relief goods and additional workers for the eastern front, it was leading to the 
rapid destabilization of the hinterland and to additional military burdens. 
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JtlRGEN F6RSTER 
I. PACIFrCA-nON OF THE CONQUERED TERRITORIES 

It is a little-known fact that large areas of the Soviet Union spent an extendi 
penod under German military administration in 1941 ' This 5?^Sd£ 
to plan^ Owing to the failure of Operation Barbara, nl7«TofTe W 
Planned R ei ch Commissariats (Ostland and Ukraine) had be^n elSii^H 
and of these the Ukraine was considerably smaller 

In the remammg occupied areas of the Soviet Union-that were LlUreaTof 
operauons-the military administration inevitably developed from a tern 
porary into a permanent institution. m " 
Hitler's declared intention had been to treat the military administration as 
only an mtenm stage leading to the potitical reorganization ofSSSSi 
hv.ng-s P ace m the east.' Military planning had been directed towaXachie^ 
mg a swift victory by the Wehrmacht over the Red Armv 17 1 

elimination, It was thought, would destroy not only the batefo? StaSt 
Bolshevism, but also the potential germ-celis for organized r^L^SZ 

pro^dtoKW ■G a uTdSn liniStrati0n f ^ ° CCUPied S ° Viet te ™°™ -s 
provioed by OKW Guidelines on special territories to Directive No 21'ofn 

35 l a ■ I b y ^ High ? ommand ' s ' Special **™^«£g, 

Frl V P 94 CSe ° rderS Were s «PP'eniented by oral explanation 

Ae m^rT rmaSter " generaI - N ° detaikd written w °^8 guMehne f 
the military administration, of the kind worked out before the war in the 11 J 
m 1940,= were issued for Barbarossa. WeSt 

largely neglect the issue; Simp^n Ret Ar« S^V "S dRe " 1,nBer ' °"f Sand S e baut , 

standpoimofmiUtary security. For a M ^ ** 
v/i of this series (pp. 95 ff) the variom r™ JiTf A ' H?y " m<KA ""'<' Okkupathn. In Vol. 
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At the start of operations, Hitler formally transferred executive authority in 
the area of operations to the commander-in-chief of the army. 6 The area of 
operations was to consist of the army areas and three rear army areas under the 
control of the army groups. Each army area was subdivided into the combat 
area and army rear area (Armeegebiet). 

Executive authority in the army area was in the hands of the army com- 
mander-in-chief, and in the rear army area was held by the commander of the 
rear army area, with both following the directives of the army group. De jure 
each of these commanders was the sole holder of disciplinary power and the 
right of decree, which he exercised via the various security divisions, field 
commanders' offices, and local commanders' offices under his control.' In the 
Reich commissariats executive authority was to He with the Reich com- 
missioner, while the Wehrmacht commander was to retain supreme military 
power.* However, the executive authority of the individual army commanders 
and commanders of the rear army areas vis-a-vis the civilian population was 
restricted from the outset: the special-duty squads of the security police and 
SD (the security service of the SS) were given special tasks 'outside the 
troops', and empowered to take 'executive measures' against the civilian 
population. These measures were to be carried out on their own responsibility, 
though in close co-operation with the appropriate intelligence officer' to 
ensure that they did not hamper military operations. 

. It was the task of the military command authorities in the rear area of 
operations to secure supply-bases, supply-routes, railway lines, lines of com- 
munication, vital airfields, and captured camps, as well to guard and evacuate 
the prisoners of war (see Diagram II.vii.i). Particular attention was paid to the 
protection of supply-bases.' The commanders of the rear army areas and the 
army rear areas had a variety of forces available to fulfil these tasks: security 
and order troops, security divisions and regiments, field and local com- 
manders' agencies, units of the field gendarmerie and the secret field police, 
and staffs for prisoner assembly points and transit camps. Where necessary, 
the commanders were also authorized to call on units of the Waffen-SS and 
regular police which had been deployed in their areas and were subordinate to 
the local 'Higher SS and Police Leader* for security tasks. 

* Chef OKwTWFSt/Abt. L CTVTQiO No. 254/41, 26 June 1941, PA, Ust.S., RuCland I. On the 
general issue of 'executive power' see Umbreit, MiUiarvemaltungen, 13 ff. 

' See Befh. riickw. M.Geb. Nord, Vii just 1/41, 24 July 1941, BA-MA, Alliierte Prozesse o, 
NOKW-1497. * 

* Hitler decree of 25 June 1941, PA, Dt. Ges. Helsinki, Schriftwechsel geheim, vol. ii; OKH/ 
GenStdH/GenQu, Az.Abt. K.Verw. (Qu 4 B) No. H/4658/41 geh., 26 July 194T, on service 
regulations for Wehrmacht commanders, BA-MA RH 22/148. 

« OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abt. Kriegsverwaltung No. UV2101/41 geh., 28 Apr. 1941, on regu- 
lation of operations of security police and SD within the army, BA-MA RH 22A55; Jacobsen, 
'KommissarbcfchF, doc. 3. 

" OKH/GenStdH/Ausb.Abt. (Ia) No. 700/41 g., 21 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/271; 285. 
Sich.Div./Ia No. 38/41 g.Kdos., 12 May 1941, on guidelines for the operation of the security 
division, ibid. RH 26-285/4. 
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The commanders were instructed to deploy the three security divisions 

Only m the Reich commissanats were 'considerations of space' to be the 
cntenon for the security formations. As the representative of Sie qumermas! 
r-general expired on ,6 May 194., away from the roads it 
ecunty police and the SDVho would be actively engaged in the aZ area 
(Heeresgebet). The army could not be spread out " * 

For the purposes of internal administration, i.e. the establishment „nH 
supe™ of a native administration, the commandS/secu^ dS ion ' 

Sent vmTffH k T™* ^ 31 dis P° sal special department 
(dept. VII staffed W1 th offiaals of the military administration. The creation of 
a systematic, closely integrated administrative apparatus, of the tand created Sf 
die west was not planned in Russia. There were two main reasons for Ms 

?o elTr I ^ T S i dered tbM <PrimitiVE C ° nditions in a-*'." and theX 
to estabhsh a evil admmistration very swiftly, made such a step unnecessary^ 

es emS to"* * IT * * eStabHshed ° nly t0 extent «^ — <S 

fr ™ h 6 ^ tear ateaS a0d CXploit 1116 land for ^ benefit of the 

oo ps by rehevmg the burden on supply., Th e existence of , ^ ^ ™ 

txative apparatus was not generally envisaged 

Pobtical decisions by the Reich commissioners were not to be anticipated 
under any orcumstances. As a result, mayors were instalied in the mun cTpal 
Stair? and R SUperintendents » (districts). Anti-BoUhevt 

SES£ tended I^T ^^l*™' ^"ns, Estonians, Poles, 
Ukrainians-tended to be appointed to these posts in the Baltic States 

techTcaT; > U ^ aine - W£re inVCStigated f0r PO*- 1 -tbilS and 
techmcal suitability by means of close co-operation between the intelligence 

Sw^ oy e tn e e C r,r° fiCe "? ^' 11,6 diStriCt * d ™*- was^ 
under c °™nders' agencies. It was the task of the mayors, 

under German supervise, to re-establish and maintain law and order by 

d rr T t an °'i 8anlZat,0n t0 kCeP Publk Wder ' re * isterin S the population^ 

task? f I e ^ nt,ty PaPC ^' 4 F0 I EXample ' Sb£th ^ C — d defined the 
Z? ° Ukralnia n pubhe-order service as 'picking up of the activist young 
men, supervis.on of .mportant military installations, discovery of BolsSk 
suspect elements, and the search for escaped Red Army members' T 

v. 132. v ' v a N °- V °50I4J g.Kdos„ Feb. 1941, app . 15, BA-MA RH 3/ 

agenaes with Div. HQ, BA-MA RH 26-22 (/; 2 economic semce 
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Fourteen days after the start of the invasion, the German army had ad- 
vanced so far east that it was possible to establish rear army areas for the three 
army groups, on 2, 3, and 9 July 1941. The commanders were Infantry 
Generals Franz von Roques (North), Max von Schenckendorff (Centre), and 
Karl von roques (South). The staff of the commander of Rear Army Area 
South noted that they faced an exceptionally difficult task. The army areas 
were extended eastwards as operations progressed; to the west, large parts of 
the occupied land were taken over by the Reich commissioners, or transferred 
to the Government-General or East Prussia. The first piece of territory to be 
detached from the army area of operations was the city of Brest-Litovsk, which 
was transferred to the military commander in the Government-General on 18 
July 1941. 16 Reich Commissariat Ostland was established a few days later (25 
July), though at first its territory covered Lithuania alone.' 7 On 1 August 1941 

16 221. Sich.Div., Abt. la, 18 July 1941, on handing over of city of Brest and surrounding 
area . . . , BA-MA RH 26-221/12. Executive authority in civilian matters appears not to have 
passed to the governor-general, since the incident was not mentioned either in Frank, 
Diensnagebuch, 386 ff., or in Generalgouvememem, 59 ff. The 'Security Sector Brest' belonged to 
the Reich Commissariat Ukraine from 1 Sept. 1941: OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abt. K.Verw. (Qu 
4), No. II/5458/41 gen., 21 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/27!. 

" Beth, ruekw. H.Geb. Nord, Abt. Fa No. 749/41 geh., 21 July 1941, BA-MA RH 22/271. See 
Myllyniemi, Neuordming, 78 ff., and the different times given by Miiller, Wehrmacht und 
Okkupation, 76, and Detuschland im zzseiten Wehkrieg, ii. 123. See the Annexe Volume, No. 27, and 
Das Deutche Reich und der Zwehe Wehkrieg, v/i . 87 ff. 
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the district of Biatystok was placed under the administration of the president 
of East Prussia, Gauleiter Koch;' 8 Galicia and Lemberg (Lvov) were taken 
over by Governor-General Dr Hans Frank,'" and Reich Commissariat Ostland 
was extended by adding the district of Vilna (Vilnius). 

When the military administration began its activity, the political objectives 
of the supreme leadership for the shaping of 'living-space' existed only in 
outline. Moreover, the Reich Minister for the Occupied Eastern Territories, 
Rosenberg, had yet to be officially appointed. Commanders at various levels 
were forced to apply the general guidelines they had received according to 
their own assessment of the situation. In the Baltic States and the Ukraine, in 
particular, they encountered political endeavours which they had been or- 
dered not to accommodate. Though most officers and civil servants regarded 
it as their duty to follow orders and to give them, it is clear that the German 
conduct towards the Soviet population combined elements of 'uncertainty, 
racial arrogance, a national-political programme, and an unreflecting faith in 
the methods of force'. 10 Conduct of this kind had not been embarked upon in 
the countries of western and northern Europe occupied by the Wehrmacht, 
though it had appeared in Poland. From the outset, the guidelines issued by 
OKW and Army High Command to secure the conquered territories were 
harsh. Active and passive resistance was to be nipped in the bud through the 
impositition of Draconian punishments. Army High Command regarded a 
deliberate and ruthless approach to 'anti-German elements' as an effective 
preventive measure, though it failed to define these elements more closely. 11 
On the other hand, the OKW guidelines of 19 May 1941 were more specific. 12 
These demanded 'ruthless and energetic action against Bolshevik agitators, 
guerrillas, saboteurs, Jews'. Though the military administration in the west 
had stipulated that 'special measures' could not be taken 'solely on the basis 
that the inhabitant is a this restriction was dropped in the struggle 

against 'Jewish Bolshevism', the 'deadly enemy of the National Socialist 
German people'. It was not the supreme leadership alone which regarded the 
Jews in the occupied Soviet territories, along with the Communists, as 'anti- 
German elements'; even before the start of operations, Army Command 
Norway had issued a leaflet attacking the treacherous Soviet conduct of the 

" 221. Sich.Div., Abt. [a, 29 July 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/12. 

Befh. ruckw. H.Geb. Siid, Abt. la No. 1145/41 g., 29 July 1941, and the 'Order for the 
ceremonial transfer of Old Gaiicia to the Government-General', 30 July 1941, BA-MA RH 22/5- 
Frank, Diemtiagebueh, 391-2; OKWWFSt/Abt. L{IV/Qu) No. 495/41, 23 Aug. 1041, BA-MA RH 
26-221/13. 

» Umbreit, Mihtarverwaltungen, 137. On the conduct of the occupying power towards the 
ethnic Germans in the Soviet Union see Pinkus and Fleischhauer, Die Deutscken in der 
Sowietuniott, 232 ff. 

" See sect. Il.vn.i n. 4. 

" OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (IV/Qu) No. 44560/41 g.Kdos. Chefe., 19 May 1941, special instructions 
No. 1 to Directive No. 2 1 , app. 3 : Guidelines for the conduct of the troops in Russia, BA-MA RW 
4/v. 524; Deutsche Besaizungspolitik, No. 7. 

" Folder 'Militarverwaltung' [Military administration), point 6, BA-MA RH 24-3/218 (em- 
phasis added). See sect Il.vn.i n. 5. 
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war, and urging the troops to pay 'particular attention' to Jews as well as 
priests and commissars.** Seventeenth Army Command informed its soldiers 
that the Soviet conduct of the war was 'treacherous and sadistic' because the 
peoples of the Soviet union were partly Asiatic, and were 'under Bolshevik- 
Jewish leadership*. 1 ' At the beginning of July 1942, III (Motorized) Army 
Corps HQ informed its troops that in the Ukrainian towns they must pay 
particular attention to 'Jews, Russians, Poles'. 26 It also demanded from Ar- 
moured Group r the production and distribution of more effective leaflets 
among the Red Army. Among other things, these should call on Red Army 
soldiers to 'dispose of political commissars and Jews'. 1 ' The occupying power 
removed from their public posts all Jews who had not fled, set them to work 
as forced labour before involving other groups, and ordered that they be 
registered and made to wear distinguishing marks. That was only the begin- 
ning. The first moves were also made to evacuate the Jews and confine them 
to ghettos. >8 The way was thus prepared not only for the exploitation of Jews 
for forced labour, but also for their subsequent systematic annihilation by the 
special-duty squads of the security police and the SD. 

The first declarations and appeals of the German troops in the conquered 
territories announced that the Wehrmacht had marched in to liberate the 
'working people, workers, and farmers' from the Bolshevik yoke. The protec- 
tion of the German army would be available to all those who behaved 'quietly, 
peacefully, and obediently', continued to work hard, and followed the direc- 
tives issued, 1 ' Espionage, sabotage, guerrilla activity, and assisting escaped 
Red Army soldiers would be punishable by death. After a maximum of three 
days, the life of any person found in possession of weapons, ammunition, fixed 
knives, radios, transmitters, and Communist literature would be forfeit. Simi- 
lar decrees had also been worked out before the war in the west, and covered 
by the usages of war.' In the occupied Soviet territories, however, as in 
Poland, the military administration quickly demonstrated 'the little value it 
accorded human life'. 1 ' In so doing, it was merely following the guidelines that 
had been issued, foremost among them the order concerning the exercise of 
martial jurisdiction of 13 May 1941, its supplements and explanations." The 
term 'guerrilla' was interpreted very widely. The logical consequence of this 

* Point II, g., BA-MA RW 39/20. See sect. I.vii.4 at n. ! 15. 

« AOK 17, Ic/AO No. 354/41 g.Kdos., 16 June 1941, BA-MA, 17. Armee, 14499/51. 

» Gen.Kdo. (mot.) HI. AK, Abt. Ic, 7 July 1941, 8A-MA RH 24-3/134. 

" Telephone-call No. 135 to 1st Armd. Group, 5 July 1941, ibid. Apparently the impetus came 
from Sixth Army, which had informed its subordinate formations that west of Minsk 20,000 Soviet 
officers and men had deserted after shooting their political commissars. 

" Bed. rtckw. H.Geb. Siid, Abt. VII, No. 3/41 of 12 July, No. 17 of 21 July [941 (BA-MA RH 
22/5); instruction Abt. VII No. 12 of 28 Aug. 1941 (ibid. RH 22/6); Deutsche Besatsungspolitik, No. 
16; 22t. Sich.Div,, Abt. Ia of 8 July 1941, daily report, BA-MA RH 26-221/19. 

* Undated proclamation, BA-MA, 6. Armee, 15623/1; undated announcement, ibid. RH 20-2/ 
1096; undated announcement, Deutsche Besatzuttgspolitik, No. 9. 

>° Folder 'Militarverwaltung'. See sect. Il.vn.t n. 5, and Umbreit, Militarbefehbhaber, 118 ft 
Umbreit, Militdrverwaliungen, 144. >" See sect. I.vii.2(6) at n. 75. 
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approach was revealed in an order by VII Army Corps HQ on 29 June 1941, 
to the effect that 'civilians who are encountered armed, even when they only 
have razors in their boots', were to be regarded as guerrillas and executed. 31 
Ninth Army HQ also ordered that persons in civilian or semi-civilian dress 
were to be regarded as guerrillas if they were armed. M 

Further radicalization in the conduct of the war in the army area of oper- 
ations was encouraged by two factors: the shootings and/or terrible mutilation 
of German prisoners of war by Soviet troops, and Stalin's call for a 'patriotic 
war against German Fascism' and the 'unleashing of partisan warfare every- 
where 5 . At first Army High Command tried tq counteract this development, 
stressing pragmatic arguments for its approach rather than humanitarian 
concerns. When Sixth Army HQ proposed on 2 July that captured Red Army 
soldiers should be shot in reprisal for the illegal treatment of German soldiers 
in Soviet captivity, the commander-in-chief of the army at first hoped that 
such measures could be avoided. Brauchitsch believed that in fighting 'the 
Russians— unlike the Western powers'— the shooting of large numbers of 
Soviet prisoners of war would be counter-productive. It would achieve only an 
'increasing bitterness in the fighting' At the beginning of July 1941 he 
regarded this as undesirable, since it would delay the signs of disintegration 
that he was expecting to see in the Red Army. However, shortly before he 
received the guidelines from Army High Command, the commander of Sixth 
Army, Field Marshal von Reichenau, had ordered a number of officers from 
the Soviet 124th Rifle Division to be shot in reprisal for 'atrocities' committed 
by their subordinates.* A month later, in line with the approach taken by 
Brauchitsch, the commander of Seventeenth Army, Infantry General Carl 
Heinrich von Stulpnagel, rejected the suggestion of XXXXIX (Mountain) 
Army Corps HQ that Soviet generals should be shot in reprisal for the murder 
of German prisoners, and that this should be publicized by means of leaflets. 
He argued that German reprisals would only intensify Soviet resistance. 17 
Though this attitude by the commander-in-chief of the army and individual 
officers prevented official reprisals on a major scale, it was unable to stop acts 

" Gen.Kdo. VII. AK, la, special instructions on corps order for 30 June 1941, dated 29 June 
1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/12. See the warning by 225th Inf. Div. on 27 June 1941, BA-MA RH 20- 
4/682. 

» AOK 9, Ic/AO No. 2058/41 g., 3 July 1941; quoted from compilation of Koruck -582. ] 1 Oct. 
[941, BA-MA RH 23/227. 

■« OKH, Gen. z.b.V.b. ObdH/Az. 454 Gr. R.Wes. No. 1215/4! geh., 9 July 1941, on illegal 
treatment of German soldiers in Soviet Russian captivity, BA-MA RH 20-2/1090. In this context 
see the report by the commander of 25th (mot.) Inf. Div., Lt.-Gen. Heinrich Clbssner, of 5 July 
1941, on the discovery of 153 dead soldiers (ibid. RH 24-3/134), the announcement of the murder 
of 209 soldiers by the general commanding III (mot.) Army Corps on 3 July 1941 (ibid. RH 27- 
13/111); see sect. II.n.!2 at n. 342 (Hoffmann), and Zayas, Die Wehrmacht-Untersuehungsaelle. 

* See the substance of the sentence against the commander of 781st Rifle Reg., Maj. Piotr 
Maivijevitch, 5 July 1941, BA-MA, 6. Armee, 11 5623/1. The grounds for the sentence and the 
handwritten insertion of the name into the printed text make it likely that M. was not the only one 
to be shot. 

« AOK 17, Ic/AO, telephone-call of 12 Aug. 1941, BA-MA, 17. Armee, 14499/51. 
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of revenge committed by German soldiers after the discovery of mutilated 
comrades.:* The conduct of some Soviet units was clearly in violation of 
international law. It gave added impact to the propaganda campaign begun by 
the German side even before the launching of operations, stressing the treach- 
ery and brutality of Soviet warfare and the bestiality of the commissars and 
political leaders. Further impetus was provided by the destructive operations 
of NKVD troops against political prisoners and thousands of people suspected 
of spying, whose bodies were found by the advancing German units. Lvov 
stands as a symbol for many other incidents .» 

The development of the German-Soviet war into a war of ideologies and 
annihilation was not due solely to the measures taken by the German side 
before 22 June 194 1. Its roots also lay in the Soviet reaction to the German 
invasion. On 3 July 194 1 Stalin delivered a broadcast in which he argued that 
the war against 'Fascist Germany' was no 'ordinary war' between two armies. 
'It is also the great war of the entire Soviet people against the Fascist German 
troops.'* The Soviet people should understand that the struggle against 
'German Fascism' was a matter of life and death, and should 'have no pity for 
the enemy'. Stalin called for 'the unleashing of partisan war'. The aims of this 
'patriotic people's war against the Fascist oppressors' were 'to crush the 
enemy', and to liberate the peoples of Europe who had been subjugated by the 
Germans. Stalin called on the 'workers, collective farmers, and intellectual 
workers' in the occupied territories of the Soviet Union to create intolerable 
conditions for the Wehrmacht by blowing up bridges and roads, destroying 
lines of communication, and setting fire to woods and camps. The enemy 
must be ceaselessly pursued and annihilated. Soviet leaflets were produced in 
German to make the occupying soldiers aware of this appeal. In Hitler's view, 
'the totally indoctrinated Bolshevik population' would ensure that the vast 
expanses of occupied territory continued to pose great dangers for communi- 
cations with the rear, despite the ruthless action being taken. Furthermore, 
measures of pacification using infantry methods alone would be time-consum- 
ing, involve heavy casualties, and fail to have the necessary deterrent effect. On 
5 July 1941, following Hitler's instructions, Keitel therefore instructed the 
Chief of Army Armament Programmes and commander of the replacement 
army to equip the security divisions, local defence formations, and police 
formations with captured French tanks."' Hitler regarded Stalin's appeal as the 
'chance' to present his war of annihilation as an act of armed conflict. Ten 
days later he declared openly that the partisan war behind the front offered the 

* See Bock, Tagebuch, vol. ii (30 June 1941), MGFA P-210. See also the order by Sixth Army 
of 29 June 1941 that, in response to the barbaric methods of fighting adopted by the Red Army 
no prisoners should be taken during mopping-up operations in the rear area (BA-MA, LI. AK^ 

» See sect. II.H.12 at n. 321 (Hoffmann). 

* BA-MA RH 24-3/134; Jacobsen, I939-I945, doc. 71 (extract). See the resolutions of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU(B) on 29 June and of the Politburo on iS July 1941 (.Deuttchland 
im zwenen Weltkneg, ii. 193-4, and sect. H.11.7 at n. 173 (Hoffmann)) 

- OKW/WFSt/Abt. L No. 441158/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 5 July i 94I , BA-MA RW 4ft 578 
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- S ~NtT 3 r P co 9 o e rence of 16 Ju!y wrma - ss - 
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against the population in punishment for acts of sabotage, which remained 
relatively infrequent. Instead, such acts should be blamed predominantly on 
Communists, Russians, and Jews. 

Advocates of these measures regarded the taking of hostages, and the 
shooting of selected people considered to be 'anti-German', as a sure method 
Of driving the 'loyal population' back into the 'Bolshevik camp'. On 12 July 
1 94 1 Army High Command issued appropriate guidelines.-" Some days be- 
fore, U Army Corps HQ had already ordered that Ukrainians were not to be 
regarded as generally sympathetic to the Germans. Instead, it was necessary to 
distinguish between Communists and non-Communists. For that reason hos- 
tages should be taken in every billet by the highest-ranking officer: '(a) from 
the Russian and Jewish population, (b) from Communist circles considered to 
be responsible for attacks on Germans. '<* On 20 July 1941 III (Motorized) 
Army Corps HQ ordered three Jews to be shot, on the grounds that their 
'authorship or complicity' in the murder of a German soldier was regarded as 
proven because of 'the known hostile attitude of the Jews, especially in the Red 
Army'. The actual culprit had managed to escape.** The commander of 44th 
Infantry Division, Lieutenant-General Friedrich Siebert, ordered collective 
measures to be taken after unsolved cases of sabotage. These could consist of 
the shooting of local Jews or Russians, and the burning down of Jewish or 
Russian houses.*" Second Army HQ also instructed the troops in the former 
Polish and Belorussian territories to distinguish between 'activist Party men 
and Jews' on one hand, and the mass of the population on the other. Since the 
latter regarded the Wehrmacht as its liberator from the 'political and economic 
terror of the Soviet rulers', hostages should be taken 'only from Party men' 
belonging to the previous system.5' This measure clearly demonstrated an 
affinity between the ideological outlook of senior and top-ranking officers and 
the National Socialist concept of 'Jewish Bolshevism'. However, it also con- 
tained pragmatic elements: 'Though the troops must appear as masters, 
especially in the eastern territory, they must also avoid everything that is likely 
to shake the population's trust in the German armed forces.'* 2 

On 25 July 1 94 1 the commander-in-chief of the army responded to inform- 
ation about Soviet instructions for the creation of partisan detachments by 
political cadres. In addition, it was claimed that 'the required harshness [had] 
not been employed at all points' by the German side. The guidelines laid down 
before the start of operations were expanded by the issuing of a special order 
^'^OKH/GenStdH/HWes. Abt. (Abw.), Az.Abw. Ill No. 21 1 r/41, u July 1941, BA-MA RH 27- 

* Gen.Kdo. IX AK, Abt. la No. 1882/41, 8 July 1941, appendix to corps order No. 8: Special 
instructions for conduct towards the civilian population. 

« Gen.Kdo. (mot.) III. AK, Abt. Ic, 19 July 1941, BA-MA RH 24-3/134. 
50 44- Inf.Div., Abt. Ia op No. 63/41, 21 July 1941, BA-MA RH 26-44/33. 
» AOK 2, Ic/AO No. 1388/41 geh., 17 July I94 i, BA-MA RH 20-2/1000. 

* Ibid. The commander of 221st Security Div., Lt.-Gen. Pflugbeil, also ordered a raid on 
Biarystock on 18 July 194! to take "hostages (especially Jews)', to be shot in the event of the 
slightest unrest, BA-MA RH 26-12 1/1 2. 
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on the 'treatment of enemy civilians and Russian prisoners of war in the rear 
army area ." This order was typical in combining preventive and punitive 
elements, and I in justifying them on military and ideological grounds. It was 
emphasized that the main priority was 'absolute safety for the German sol- 
dier The army leadership judged this safety to be endangered, particularly in 
purely Russ.au areas', by the massive size of the area of operations and tne 
perfidy and peculianty of the Bolshevik enemy'. Rapid pacification was 
necessary to rule the territory gained and to exploint the land'; this could only 
be achieved if every 'threat from the enemy civilian population' was ruthlessly 
suppressed. Russ,ans had long been accustomed to hard and merciless action 
from the authont.es. Any from of leniency and softness on the part of the 
Germans would be regarded as weakness, and would endanger the troops 
Sov,et plans to organize partisan detachments, their call for young people to 
form bands, and 'the inflammatory effect of the carriers of L Jewish- 
Bolshevik system' made it likely that guerrilla warfare would recur even in 
areas which had previously been quiet. On behalf of Braucbitsch, Lieutenant- 
General Muller again urged that collective drastic measures be used against 
passive resistance, or in cases of sabotage where the culprits were not im- 
mediately identified. The troops were expressly instructed that it was not 
necessary to have taken hostages beforehand as a guarantee against 'future 
wrongdomg'. Ad 'hoc 'punishment measures', i.e. summary executions and the 
destruction of whole localities, became the rule 

Soviet soldiers who had been cut off from their units during the fighting, 
whether m umform or civillian dress, were also regarded by the army feade?' 
sh»p as a potential threat to the pacification of the conquered territory Public 
announcements were to be made ordering them to report to Wehrmacht posts 
by a certa.n date m each area. Once the date had expired, these stragglers were 
to be regarded as guerrillas and shot, whether or not they had actually taken 
part ,n acts of sabotage. Any support and help for partisans and stragglers from 
he s civdian population was to be punished by death. In addition, the army 

eSS P h J" 3,1 ' SUSpki0US dementS ' who a P? eared ' d ^rous as 

regards character and att.tude', even if they had not committed any known 

offence, were to be handed over to the special-duty squads or commandos of 
the security police and SD. 01 
To implement the Army High Command directive of 25 July lq4 r the 
commander of Rear Army Area South ordered that ail stragg.ers captured 
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after 8 August were to be treated as guerrillas. 54 A similar order for Rear Army 
Area Centre stipulated that all 'soldiers who were stragglers and still roaming 
about' west of the Berezina after 15 August should be treated as guerrillas. » 
However, the expiry date was extended by fourteen days because hundreds 
of Red Army men were coming forward to surrender.' 6 At the end of August 
1 94 1 Schenckendorff ordered that any Red Army man encountered between 
the Dnieper and Berezina after 15 September 1941 was to be shot as a 
partisan." 

Army High Command's guidelines for the treatment of enemy civilians in 
the rear army areas were adopted by Seventeenth Army HQ in its sector at the 
end of July 194 1. The troops must 'take more action that before against any 
kind of guerrilla activity, sabotage, and passive resistance, and even crush the 
first signs of these'. As soon as such activity was attributed to them, guerrillas 
were to be shot on the order of an officer. 'Suspicious elements' were to be 
handed over to the special-duty squads of the security police and SD 'if 
possible'. At that time there were two such squads (6 and 4a) in the army 
area. As a separate measure from the Army High Command guidelines, 
Stulpnagel gave details of the conduct to be adopted in cases of passive 
resistance or acts of sabotage where the culprits were not captured immedi- 
ately. 'Collective measures not to be taken indiscriminately. Where the initial 
act cannot be attributed to the Ukrainian local inhabitants, the local superin- 
tendents are to be instructed to name Jewish and Communist inhabitants in 
the first instance. By means of such pressure, the population is to be forced to 
inform the police.' Since most of the active older Communists had fled, the 
younger ones should be seized where necessary. 'The Jewish Komsomol 
[Communist Youth Organization] members in paticular are to be regarded as 
supporters of sabotage and the organization of gangs.' 5 * These scapegoating 
methods were designed to convince the bulk of the population that the 
Wehrmacht was behaving firmly but justly towards pro-German loyal inhabi- 
tants in cases of sabotage. In this context, the commander of Seventeenth 
Army was convinced that there was 'in many cases an inflamed sentiment 
against the Jews' among the Ukrainian population. However, Stulpnagel 
also reported that the 'Draconian measures against the Jews [had aroused] pity 
and sympathy among some circles of the population'. In his letter to Army 
Group South on the 'position and influence of Bolshevism' he therefore 
argued that a 'determined enlightenment' of the Ukrainian population regard- 
ing Jewry was 'necessary at the outset in order to obtain a resolute and more 

» Befh. rucfcw. H.Geb. Sud, Abt. Ic No. 1 125/41 g., 29 July 1941, BA-MA RH 12/170. 

» Befh. ruckw. H.Geb. Mitte, la, corps order No. 39, 11 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/13. 

" Refh. ruckw. H.Geb. Mine, la, corps order No. 40, 16 Aug. 1941, ibid. 

" Befh. rucfcw. H.Geb. Mitte, Ic No. 20/41, 28 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-2/1092. 

:* AOK 17, Gruppe Ic/AO Br.B. No. 2784/41 geh., 30 July 1941, BA-MA, Alliierte Prozesse 9, 
NOKW-1693. The commander of Rear Army Area South also ordered that reprisals should be 
taken against Jews and Russians, and not against Ukrainians (Befh. riickw. H.Geb. Slid, Abt. VII/ 
No. 103/41, 16 Aug. 1041, BA-MA RH 22/6). 
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uniform rejection' of Jews. Stulpnagel also wanted to prevent the Jews from 
becoming 'active as centres of a resistance movement'. He therefore made 
detailed proposals to Army Group South for Wehrmacht propaganda, and 
argued that it should be independent of 'the goals being pursued bv German 
policy'.-" 

The harshness of collective measures against members of specific popu- 
lation groups and non-participants cannot be explained solely by the need of 
the troops for security in the rear area., nor by pragmatic considerations. In 
truth, the ideological background to these measures is beyond question. The 
reprisals went far beyond what was necessary, as is demonstrated by an order 
from Army Group Centre on 7 August 1941* It opposed such measures. 
lHough there was understandable anger among the troops as a result of 
attacks by armed guerrillas, reprisals should not be inflicted on communities 
simply because they were 'close to' the location of the attack. Inhabitants 
should be shot only when there was irrefutable proof that they were the 
culprits, or had been connected with them. Second Army HQ passed on this 
instruction to the corps commands, noting that experience had shown that 
the partisan groups in the rear of the troops 'were being supported less by the 
mass of the people than by the remaining political functionaries and other 
activist-minded Communists'. 6 ' Second Army therefore applied to the army 
group for larger SD units to be sent forward into the army area from the rear 
army area. 

Second Army HQ supported this request by claiming that experienced 
specialists were needed to expose Bolshevik elements. Reservations about the 
increased use of the SD in the army area had to take second place to the 
security requirements of the troops, 'particularly as the troops also urgendy 
[desired] such measures'.* The activities of Special Commando 7 b (SS Major 
Gunther Rausch), which had advanced with the army but had insufficient 
men, had 'always been gratefully welcomed by the troops'. If the troops could 
be certain that organizations sent in for the purpose were working to defeat the 
'dangerous elements' at their rear, they would stop imposing the excessive 
collective measures which had been criticized by the army group. Army Group 
Centre appears to have submitted the request from Second Army to Army 
High Command. On 14 August Army High Command ordered that oper- 
ations in the rear army areas by the SS, or by police units subordinate to the 
higher SS and police leaders, would not be 'considered under any circum- 
stances'. 6 * However, seven days before, in Eleventh Army sector, Special Duty 

I Commander Seventeenth Army, ,2 Aug. 194!, BA-MA, 17. Armee, 14499/52. 

anl™^' ^ U l NO ' ,03/4 ' gKdOS ' 7 Aug - BA-MAFH mm/1091. An 

RH Ttl^t 1 y COmmander of Rear An* Centre on ,2 Aug. 194?: ibiZ 

* ^ 2 ' 206/41 8 Kd ° S ' " A "S- '94'' BA-MA RH 10-2/1091. 

«. S S' « VJ -£ d ° 5 -' IO A " g - ° n "-bating guerrillas, ibid. 

BA ^H/GenQu, Abt. Knegsverwaltuig (Qu 4), No. 11/5271/41 g eh ., 14 Aug. ,94,, 
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Squad D had already been instructed to take over responsibility for 'the 
defensive security of the combat area behind the fighting troops, alongside its 
previous tasks'. 6 * Together with the secret field police, it was to hunt for 
escaped Red Army men in uniform or civilian dress. In contrast to Second 
Army, which had only one special commando assigned to it, Eleventh 
Army had two special commandos and three special-duty squads at its 
disposal. 

^ From autumn 1941 the German-Soviet war of annihilation took on another 
dimension in the rear areas. There were several reasons for this: the growing 
activity of well-organized, trained Soviet 'partisan detachments and diversion- 
ary groups' under the leadership of local administrative and Party agencies; 
the ever widening gap between the tasks of the German security formations 
and the resources available to them, especially as some units had to be 
withdrawn and employed in battle duties; and the increasing disillusionment 
of the civilian population over the retention of the collective economy and the 
inadequate supply of food. The rural population in particular found itself 
wedged between the Soviet hammer and the National Socialist anvil (A. 
Dallin's expression). While the partisan groups demanded support in men and 
material, and moved ruthlessly against collaborators, the occupying power 
expected the population to behave loyally and provide help in anti-partisan 
activities. 6 * 

The commanders and commandants reported that Stalin's appeal for a 
'patriotic people's war' was not being obeyed by the bulk of the population. As 
a result, the Germans were not being opposed by an armed popular move- 
ment. They dismissed Communist leaflets which maintained the contrary as 
'typical Jewish insolence and Communist distortion'. 66 However, the treat- 
ment of actual or supposed 'partisans', 'guerrillas', 'bandits', 'go-betweens' 
and their sympathizers and helpers was to be even more severe. The starting- 
point was intelligence regarding Soviet instructions for the 'organization and 
activity of the partisan detachments and diversionary groups'. This led the 
Germans to assume that it was the political and state officers of the NKVD 
and NKGB, and not the Red Army, who were the 'exponents' of the partisan 

*• Quoted in Krausnick and Wilhelm, Die Truppe da Wetianschauungskriega, igo, 216 The 
relevant documents are missing from BA-MA. 

«» HI (mot.) Army Corps HQ notified Armd. Group 1 on 13 Aug. 1941 that it was to treat as 
guerrillas even those civilians who had been forced into resistance. 'If a Ukrainian, for fear of being 
shot by the commissar, allows himself to be forced to participate in the struggle, he must know 
that the German Wehrmacht will condemn him to death and shoot him according to international 
law : BA-MA RH 24-3/135. Armd. Group ! responded with an order on the 'treatment of 
fighting cmlians' (Pz.Gr. (, Abt. Ic/AO No. 3441/41 g., 19 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 27-13/1 1 1) On 
the other hand, any person who, by his information, made it easier to combat partisans, to clear 
up acts of sabotage, to discover arms caches, or to capture Communist functionaries, was 
promised a reward of up to 1,000 roubles: appeal to the population of 10 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 
27-7'' 58- 

* AOK 2 Ic/AO/Abw. HI No. 2075/41 g., 2 Oct. 1941, on combating Soviet partisans (guerril- 
las), BA-MA RH 20-2/1 093 . 
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movements Consequently, Second Army regarded the 'elimination of the 

For t?^ U t: ge r ,eS "r^ ^ " aCtion againSt 

W ^ = T CentrC dCVised Proposals for cread °° °f mobile 

hunt commandos' w.th heavy weapons and pioneers to operate alongside 
commandos of the secret field police and SD> At the same tL, in response 
to query from Sixth Army, Army High Command dispatched an ambigCuI 

oIThT ^ ? ^^-n-chlef of the army," This stated tha? uni' 
formed Soviet fighting troops led by responsible officers had a claim to be 
trea^d as pnsoners of war even when fighting behind the front; on the other 

tclJent, 7 ° r ^ WhicH diSrUpted Gennan rcar communications 
' r^H " °" ? e '\ 0Wn lmtlatiVe ' after fi ^ htin g had e "d«i were to be 
regarded as guerrillas. It was the duty of the troop commanders to make the 
decis.on in individual cases, according to the tactical situation. Second Army 
concluded that the 'Bolshevik rabble' in the rear of the troops could notT 
separated into Red Army men, uniformed or civilians, but was to be regarded 

WehrLT ^ ^ Cl£ l entity ' and sh « as g^rrillas,. In the interests of 
Wehrmacht security, Seventeenth Army advocated that harsh measures 
against the cmtan population must be taken wherever necessary; Z Sov e 
eadersh^p had exploited lenient German behaviour to supervise SiHan traffic 
l t0 an b " ng Par " San u S ? sabote urs, and spies through the advanced line into the 
army and into the h.nterland'. Various 'suspicious elements' were listed- 
outs.ders of both sexes in the locality., disguised NKVD militiamen S 

exTs a'ndalf f ^ ^ commi ^> ** d Jews of both 

GenU W f g COmmander of 28 5th Security Division. Lieutenant- 

Are, Z l gZn l l*T V ° n Pl0th °' requeSted an order fr ™ Rear Army 
Area North for all Red Army men stili roaming the land to be treated al 

^^zzr^ with Roques ' s apprwai > 

an order to that effect. Exceptions were to be made only For Red Army men 
who had undoubtedly deserted, or for escaped prisoners of war whoTad h d 
no contact w.th other Soviet soldier,. " In cases of doubt, every partisan and 
Red Army man is to be shot.'?' 
In its guidelines on anti-partisan activity, Second Army ruled that the 

4^-™ comained iB A0K > " 

ma ^S^' ^^^St^^-^^^ 14 Sept " BA " 

Cooper, Phantom War, 49-50 ^ 4 ' A " MA IOa J a e Dlv -> 44657/0- See 

^r 29 ?. KH/Gen ' Z t - V b - ° bdH/AZ ' 4M ^ R ™°- 8 eh. 5 13 Sept. , 94I , BA-MA RH 
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Armee, 74499/5, P 94 ' °" Sun,e,1,ancc ^civilian traffic, BA-MA, , 7 . 

285. Inf.Div., la No. 2270/41 geh., 28 Nov. 1941, ibid. 
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population should be dealt with tactfully to persuade them to provide infor- 
mation about partisans. 'Collective measures against villages and their inhabi- 
tants must be the exception and are only to be taken where the mass of the 
population makes such a. measure, the success of which is always doubtful, 
unavoidable.' 74 

In his order of 25 July 1941 regarding the 'treatment of enemy civilians and 
Russian prisoners of war in the rear army area', the commander-in-chief of the 
army had referred to the 'inflammatory activity of the exponents of the Jewish- 
Bolshevik system' in opposition to German efforts at pacification. Some 
individual army commanders had then adopted this order within their own 
sectors. From the outset, the army regarded the Jews, as well as the political 
cadres of the Red Army and the Communist functionaries, as 'exponents of 
the enemy attitude* and 'Bolshevik driving forces', and therefore as suspected 
partisans. During the capture of Daugavpils and Rezekne at the beginning of 
July 1941, the deliberate hunting down and arresting of Jews was justified on 
the grounds that they had been guilty of acts of sabotage against the troops 
'directly or indirectly'.™ At the same time, the commander of Rear Army Area 
Centre enlisted the regular police and SD to carry out the evacuation of all 
male Jews in whose neighbourhood there were suspected Red Army strag- 
glers. 76 When, on 3 September 194 1 in a report on the 'pacification of the 
Pripet marshes', 1st SS Cavalry Brigade (SS Colonel Hermann Fegelein) 
reported to Command Centre that links between the partisan groups were 
being maintained 'above all by Jews', and that 'Jew-free' villages had never 
been partisan bases, this ludicrous assertion was accepted without question. 77 
The customary approach taken by the SS brigade was recommended to the 
army security troops some days later. Schenckendorff thought that the 'multi- 
faceted partisan struggle' had to be opposed by 'equally multifaceted ways of 
fighting' on the part of the security divisions. Anti-partisan operations were 
described as a 'rich field of soldierly activity' for intellectually alert and 
inventive divisional and troop commanders. 78 To promote the pacification of 
the army area, Schenckendorff inaugurated an 'exchange of experience' be- 
tween the army and SS regarding the struggle against the partisans. Participat- 
ing officers were selected according to 'their achievements and experience" in 

« AOK 2 Ic/AO/Abw. II No. 2075/41 g., 2 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-2/1093. Similarly the 
commander of Seventeenth Army on 19 July 1941, ibid., 17. Armee, 14499/51 . 

" Activity report of Ic/04, 22 June 1941, BA-MA, LVI. AK, 17956/32 (emphasis added). 

* Refh. rfickw. H.Geb. Mitte, ten-day report to OKH/GenQu, Abt. Kriegsverwaltung, 9 July 
1941 geh., BA-MA RH 22/217. See also the daily report of 221st security. Div. on 8 July J 94 1 , ibid. 
RH 26-221/19. 

71 BA-MA RH 22/224. I c of 50th Inf. Div. was similarly convinced that Jews and Party members 
in particular were maintaining an intelligence service across the fronts: Activity report, entry of 6 
Sept. 1941, ibid. RH 26-50/85. 52nd Inf. Div. ordered on 16 Sept. 1941 (Abt. Ic No. 401/41 geh.) 
that the Bolshevik functionaries were to be executed discreetly, since all political and Party organs 
were undoubtedly engaged in raising partisan units: ibid. RH 26-52/61. On the procedure of tst 
SS Cavalry Brg. see Krausnick and Wilhelm, Die Truppe des Weiutnschauungskrkges, 222-3, an d 
Biichler, 'Kommandostab Reichsfuhrer-SS', 1 5 ff. 

71 Befh. riickw. H.Geb. Mitte, la, corps order No. 52, 14 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/13. 
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operations alredy undertaken." The course included lectures from the higher 
SS and police leader, SS Major-General Erich von dem Bach-Zelewski, on the 
seizure of commissars and partisans 1 , and from the chief of Special Duty 
Squad B, Major-General Arthur Nebe ;l on the 'co-operation of troops and SD 
in fighting the partisans'. There were also realistic demonstrations of system- 
atic searches of a locality.* Not surprisingly, participants in the course used 
their experiences as the basis for future pacification practices in their units- 
Where the partisan is, the Jew is, and where the Jew is, there is the partisan *' 
The chief of staff with the commander of Rear Army Area Centre, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Rubesamen, informed the quartermaster-general that the experiences 
of the course had fully confirmed the need for discussions. The participants, 
who included representatives of the Army High Command and Army Group 
Centre, had gained new ideas which would have a 'fruitful' effect on the 
struggle against the partisans. 82 

Many officers accepted the idea that the resistance came mainly from Jews 
and Communists. As a result, the special-duty squads of the security police 
and SD were able to report an 'excellent understanding' with the military 
leadership, and a 'pleasingly good attitude' on the part of the officer corps with 
regard to the Jews.*' In their reports, the units of the army's secret field police 
repeatedly referred to their positive and smooth co-operation with the special- 
duty commandos and special squads.*' The attitude of the troops towards the 
extermination policy of the security police and SD varied. While some re- 
mained aloof and closed their eyes to what was happening, others were 
sympathetic to the measures being taken. In 1941 the destruction of east 
European Jewry was marked by co-operation between the army and the SS 
Here, of course, n is necessary to make a distinction between two kinds of 
conduct: one involved co-operation with the measures to establish distinguish- 
ing marks for Jews, to hunt and evacuate Jews and force them into ghettos, and 
to help the special-duty squads to carry out mass executions; the other relates 
to joint action between the Wehrmacht and the SS to pacify the rear areas 
One major reason for co-operation was the acceptance by many officers and 
men of the propaganda image of 'Jewish Bolshevism'. Another was the fact 
that the differences between military tasks and security policing measures had 
deliberately been blurred, as Hitler had desired. Before Barbarossa there had 
still been a gap between the various tasks, but numerous orders from army and 

S^%l^ H ;ftv t T C ' ' Br B - eeH -' 13 ° Ct - ^reports for 

Jh f7T rep ° rt ^°' ' 28 1 3 * ov - 1 94 1 8-Rs., Special Duty Squad C (BA R 58/2 1 8, pp. 344 ff ), 
and events report No. .4, 6 July .94, g.R 5 „ Special Detachment 4 b (BA R 58/214, p 86) 

j an 'baZa^t^ gfp (secret fieid po,ice) 7211 Tgb - n °- 11/176/42 26 
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field commanders since June 1941 had helped to bridge it. For example, the 
army carried out summary executions of Jews, Communists, and Russians as 
'collective drastic measures' in punishment for unsolved acts of resistance; 
these merged with the ideqlogical policy of extermination being undertaken by 
the special-duty squads for the 'final elimination of Bolshevism' . s ' Was there 
an attitude which can be regarded as typical or representative of the approach 
of senior officers towards the activities of the security police and SD in the 
occupied Soviet territories? Since this survey cannot provide a quantitative 
assessment of German occupation policy, it must suffice to note a number of 
cases as examples of conduct. When the commander of Rear Army Area 
North, Infantry General Franz von Roques, complained about the mass 
murder of Lithuanian Jews in Kaunas to Ritter von Leeb, the commander-in- 
chief of Army Group North, Leeb noted in his diary: 'We have no influence on 
these measures. The only thing to do is to keep clear of them. Roques is 
certainly right to think that the Jewish question cannot be solved in this way. 
The most reliable course would be to solve it by sterilizing all male Jews.' 86 The 
fact that Leeb and Roques discussed the mass sterilization of Jews as an 
alternative to mass murder reveals how deeply the 'poison of anti-Semitism' 
had 'corroded' the mentality of senior conservative officers." 7 When the shoot- 
ings of several hundred Jews and Communists aroused 'some unrest' among 
men of 281st Security Division (Army Group North), the commander 
consulted with General von Roques. He then declared himself satisfied 
that the actions were legal, and forbade any criticism. 88 The commander of 
444th Security Division (Army Group South) merely noted in his situation 
report at the end of August that 'the Jewish question [was being] settled by 
the SD', but that the division had no clear idea of the individual measures 
taken. 8 ' No resistance was possible from officers who were prepared to close 
their eyes in the face of the extermination of the Jews, which was described by 
Hider's adjutant as a 'necessary cleansing of the land'. 50 It was even less likely 
from those others who expressly consented to the actions of the security 
police and SD, or saw them as helping their own pacification policy. The 
3rd Staff Officer of 221st Security Division (Army Area Centre) considered 

This is how SS Standartenfuhrer Nockemann described the task of the special-duty squads 
to the Ic of the army groups and armies on 6 June 1941, BA-MA RH 19 III/688. See Cooper, 
Phantom War, 37 ff. 

"* Leeb, Tagebuchaufzekhmmgen, 288 (8 July 1941). By coincidence, at the same time a leaflet 
by Theodore N. Kaufman, Germany Must Perish (Newark, 1941), had appeared in the USA, 
demanding the sterilization of all German men under 60 and ali German women under 45. 
Needless to say, the Reich government from the end of July 1941 used these ideas of an 
insignificant fanatic to launch a wide-ranging propaganda campaign against Roosevelt and his 
policy. After the war Kaufman was portrayed by radical right-wing circles as the intellectual 
founder of the National Socialist programme of annihilation. See Benz, 'Judenvernichtung', 
623 ff. 

So a doctor employed in the east wrote in retrospect; quoted in Krausnick and Wilhelm, Die 
Truppe des VPeltanschauungskrieges, 255. 
*" Ibid. 227. <*> 444. Sich.Div., Abt. VII No. 125, 28 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/202. 

KTB H.Gr. Nord, entry of 3 July 1941, NA T 311, Roll 53. I am grateful to Academic 
Director Dr Meyer for this reference. See Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 62 ff. 
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for 'radical action'. At a discussion between Eberhard, Blobel, and the chief of 
Special Duty Squad C, Dr Otto Rasch, plans to shoot the Jews were discussed 
quite openly. Subsequently, with the support of 637th Propaganda Company 
in Sixth Army, Major-General Eberhard issued an appeal to the Jews of Kiev 
to report for 'resettlement' on 29 September. Special Detachment 4a boasted 
after this action that the Jews had believed that they were being resettled until 
immediately before they were killed 'as a result of thoroughly skilful organiz- 
ation'. It was proud that, in co-operation with other SS units, it had murdered 
almost 34,000 human beings within two days. 

Of course, there were some commanders who advocated a clear distinction 
between the tasks of the security police and those of the troops, 'Incidents' in 
which these distinctions had been blurred led the commander of 207th Secu- 
rity Division (Army Area North), Lieutenant-General Karl von Tiedemann, to 
issue an order on 22 July 1941.9 s After repeating verbatim the regulations in the 
order of 28 April 1941, Tiedemann specifically forbade 'members of the 
division from taking part in tasks of the SD, and superior officers from giving 
permission for such activity or employing their troops in tasks of the SD'. A 
few days later, the commander of Rear Army Area South, Infantry General 
Karl von Roques, felt compelled to forbid the 'participation of Wehrmacht 
members in excesses'. 99 'The German soldier who participates in pogroms 
against Jews etc. seriously damages the reputation of the Wehrmacht, and 
displays an unsoldierly mentality.' Though the 'Fuhrer decree' of 13 May 1941 
allowed the troops to use the harshest measures against a hostile civilian 
population 'in the course of fighting', 'unauthorized acts of violence' in the 
pacified territory were nothing other than arbitrary acts. It was the duty of all 
superior officers to punish such acts. 

It would not be true to say that a resistance had arisen within the army to 
'constant close co-operation' between it and the SS as demanded by the army 
leadership in the ideological war against 'Jewish Bolshevism'. However, the 
troop leaders were concerned that individual soldiers were involving them- 
selves 'in an unpleasant manner' in the tasks of the security police and the SD. 
At the beginning of August 1941, for example, the commanding general of 
XXX Army Corps, Infantry General Hans von Salmuth, ordered that 'only 
such soldiers who are specifically ordered to do so' could participate in special 
commando actions against Party members and Jews in the army rear area: 'I 
also forbid any participation as onlookers . . . Where troops are ordered to 
[take part in] actions of this kind, they must stand under the leadership of 
officers. These officers are responsible for ensuring that no unpleasant ex- 
cesses on the part of the troops take place.''*" A few days later, the commander 

* 207. Sich.Div., Abt. Ia Az. 16 No. 809/41 geh., 22 July 1941, regulating the operation of the 
security police and SS security service within the army, BA-MA RH 22/271. 

" Befh. rihckw, H.Geb. Sud, Abt. Ic No. 1 125/41 g., 29 July 1941, on pacification measures, 
point I, BA-MA, RH 22/170. 

™° Gen.Kdo. XXX. AK, Abt. Ic No. 628/41 geh., 2 Aug. 1941, Intelligence Decree No. 4, point 
2, BA-MA, Alliierte Prozesse 9, NOKW-2963. 
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of Sixth Army Field Marshal von Reichenau, also forbade ' an y participation 
by soldier* of the army as onlookers or performers in executions [by the SD] 
wh,ch are not ordered by a military superior'.- His order was issued after off- 
beS ntl^ t0 assist <** SD in carrying out executions, had 

been presen as onlookers, and had taken photographs. However, in this order 
Reichenau also spoke of the need for these 'executions of criminal, Bolshevik 
mostly Jewish elements', and allowed local commandants to provide cordons 
against onlookers rf requested by the SD. On 20 August the 1st staff 
officer of 295 th Infantry Division, U^m-ColoneTucZ* Gro u^ 
protested to me chief of staff of Army Group South about the shooting o 
ninety Jew, s h children and a number of women in Belaya Tserkov Yet 
Groscurth was aware that the underlying orders were irrevocable. He therefore 
Sel T m < entS f lln0St delusively on the need to maintain discipline, and 
demanded that s.milar measures take place away from the troops'. Groscurth 
was certainly aware of the order issued by the commander-in-chief of the army 
21 5^ ' 94 °V When B ^*ch had informed the field commanders 
that H. tier s order for the 'solution of national political tasks . . . [would] 
mev.tably lead to unusual, harsh measures' against the Polish population 
Subsequently Hrnimler had promised 'to keep events and actions that are 
damaging to the spirit and discipline of the army away from the troops'.™ 
After the field commandant, Lieutenant-Colonel Riedl, had repeatedly ex- 
plained that this scum must be exterminated', and the commander of Sixth 

hSS / Ven S C ° nSent 10 executi ° n > Groscurth, who in earlier years 
had played an important part in the military opposition to the regime, resigned 
himself to the apparently inevitable. r eslg nea 
Roques's order of 29 July , 94I did not have the desired effect He was 
growing increasingly concerned that the troops were moving beyond the 
control of their officers and might become little more than a 'mob' On t 
September 1941 Roques issued a further order because 'cases [have] occurred 
recently in winch soldiers and also officers have carried out shootings of Jews 
ndependently or have participated in them'. The tasks of the Wehrmacht in 
he army rear area were clearly defined. 'Any independent overstepping of 
these tasks undermines the discipline and reputation of the Wehrmacht and 
leads to the degeneration of the troops.' It was the duty of every superior 
officer to mtervene Im mediately and resolutely in all these cases 'Executive 
measures against specific sections of the population (especially Jews)' were the 
sole responsibility of the forces of the higher SS and police leader, particularly 
m areas that had already been pacified. Roques continued: 'Any JLtJS 
shooting of nanve inhabitants, even of Jews, by individual soldiers, and any 

,J! ^ K6 '°Q u/ Q"- 1 ' Special instnictions for supplies and for supply troops No so ir.Au* 
I94L appendix !, on executions by the SD, Nbe Dok NOKW.ifer «,,«~ir 1?' 5 , g : 

JZ , Gr ° SCUrth > Ta fH^ appendix rv, 534 ff., and army C.-in-C. No. i 3 ,/ 40 Eeh 7 Feb .„„ 
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participation in executive measures of the SS and police forces [was] to be 
punished as disobedience in disciplinary terms at least, in cases where legal 
intervention [was] not necessary'."* The orders of Generals von Tiedemann, 
von Roques, von Salmuth, and von Reichenau were wholly in accordance with 
the distinctions made by the commander-in-chief of the army in his 'disciplin- 
ary decree' of 24 May 1941; Roques even reminded the officers of the content 
of Article 16a of the decree on martial jurisdiction. Brauchitsch had indeed 
sanctioned the temporary replacement of martial jurisdiction by 'ruthless 
action' of the troops in the event of punishable offences by the Soviet civilian 
population. At the same time, however, he had exhorted all officers 'to prevent 
arbitrary excesses by individual army members, and to prevent degeneration of 
the troops by timely intervention'." 14 

To the fury of Special Duty Squad 5 under SS Brigadier Erwin Schulz, a 
major action against the Jews in Uman was 'damaged extraordinarily' by the 
'premature' and 'unplanned excesses' of Ukrainian militia members and 
Wehrmacht members. Army Group Command South was informed, and 
Rundstedt felt compelled to intervene. Like Salmuth, Roques, and Reichenau 
before him, he pointed out that 'the search for and combating of activities and 
elements hostile to the Reich in the occupied territories [was] solely the task 
of the special commandos of the security police and SD'. These were to carry 
out the 'necessary measures', particularly against Communists and Jews, on 
their own responsibility. 'Unauthorized action by individual Wehrmacht mem- 
bers, or participation by Wehrmacht members in excesses by the Ukrainian 
population against the Jews, is forbidden, as are watching or taking of photo- 
graphs during the implementation of the measures of the special squads.' 10 ' 
The Wehrmacht Commander Ukraine extended the ban on off-duty pho- 
tography: 'If anyone photographs the sick, the suffering, those writhing in 
pain, the dead, and the dying, then he is demonstrating that he has a base 
character and is not fit to be called a German soldier.""* In October 1941 and 
March 1942 the commanders of Rear Army Areas Centre and South felt it 
necessary to repeat the ban on off-duty participation in shootings carried out 
by SS and police forces. This fact must be regarded as confirmation that such 
incidents were taking place.'"' As in Poland before, many incidents had taken 
place which persuaded the commanders to forbid lynch law against Jews, and 
acts of terror against other Soviet citizens. Evidence for this is provided by 
'Special Corps Order No. 25', issued by the commander of Rear Army Area 

"» Befh. riickw. H.Geb. Siid, Az. HI, Tgb. No. 3/41 geh., 1 Sept. 1941, appendix 2, BA-MA, 
Alliierte Prozesses 9, NOK.W-2594. 
104 See sect. I.vn.2(6) at n. 69. *' 

'"5 Ob.Kdo. H.Gr. Sud, Abt. Ic/AO (Abw. Ill), 24 Sept. 1941, on combating elements hostile 
to the Reich, BA-MA RH 24-3/136 (emphasis added). 

"* OKH/GenQu/AulJenstelle Slid, Kdr. Vers.Bezirk, Abt. II, order of the day No. 45, 6 Oct. 
1941, appendices 2 and 3, subsection b, BA-MA, GenQu, Arb. No. 108. 

Befh, riickw. H.Geb. Mine, 28 Oct. 1941 (BA-MA RH 22/9} and 21 Mar. 1942 (RB 22/230); 
also Befh. riickw. H.Geb. Siid, 20 Mar. 1942 (RH 22/24). 
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Centre on 5 September 1941. On the basis of a rumour against them, four 
Russian civilian prisoners, 'after being whipped for hours on end, had petrol 
poured over them by ... a crowd of soldiers and were burnt alive. The local 
commandant, a captain, [had] watched this outrageous activity to the end 
without intervening.; Schenckendorff had the culprits court-martial.ed, wTth 
ZZ b ^T Shm ™ metCd ™ 10 * e o ffi - ^ ^ derated this 

The commander of Fourth Army, Field Marshal von Kluge, also felt it 
necessary to ,ssue a 'special order' to maintain discipline.- It was 'high dme 
to put a complete end to the unjustified methods of obtaining supplies, theraids, 
the plundenng trips over vast distances, all the senseless and criminal activity' 
The honour of the German soldier demanded a decent approach to me 
populate in the conquered territories. Criminal conduct could turn the 
opinion of the basically harmless population' into hatred. The result would be 
more palpation in acts of sabotage, and higher casualties for the 
Wehrmacht. Kluge threatened severe punishment not only for plunderers and 
criminals, but also for superior officers who tolerated such conduct 

A h lg h point in the blurring of military tasks and security-police measures 
during Operauon Barbarossa was reached on 10 October ,941. On that date 
the commander of Sixth Army, Field Marshal von Reichenau; issued an order 
covering the conduct of the troops 'towards the Bolshevik system' "» A 
°£f Xpfana , C, « ns can be ft" this order, though none is sufficient 

^elS oft ^T^" " ^ ^ ° perationaI 

iouos the LI ^ CamPaig f n ' mCreaSed aCtivky ° f or * anized 
Action t J COnCCr ? f ° r C ' VilianS diSp ' ayed by ma «y ^Idiers, and 

fr.ct.on between troops and security police in the rear army area. Yet the 
deawe factor was widespread acceptance within the army of the concept of 
Jew,sh Bo.shev.sm'. This enabled the physical destruction" of east Z op an 

unled r e b e f ainCd 33 ^ aCt ° f retributi0n - In this content," tne 

supposed hnks between Jewry and the partisan movement appeared simply as 

OoerS 10 T r fiC r?- ° nly ^ before ' ' m WS ° rder the dayfo 
2 lTTl l yP I 00 "' ""' er h3d again branded the *™ as the instigators 
of the Bolshevik and the capitalist systems.- Reichenau argued that the 
most important goal of the campaign against 'the Jewish-Bolshevik system' 

BrB No n tV£ 1 7 = °<f in ; prisonment '. \ loss of was imposed: Befh. riickw. H.Geb. Mit« 
Br.B No. 3M/4, geh., 5 Sept. .94., speaal corps order of the day (No. 25), BA-MA RH 26-22*/ 

/gr o™ up so Uthl Ia/lb No . i9S / 41 g£h .% 7 

*m££b S Sit - ^ *"> - 3«* See 

'" Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1757 ( 2 Oct. tg4i). 
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was the 'complete destruction of the means of power, and the elimination 
of the Asiatic influence in the European sphere of culture'. This objective also 
led to 

stasks for the troops which '(went beyond] conventional one-sided soldiering. Hie 
soldier in the east is not just a fighter according to the rules of the art of war, but also 
the bearer of an implacable national idea, and the avenger of all the bestialities inflicted 
on the German and related peoples. For that reason, the soldier must have full 
understanding of the need for a harsh but just punishment of Jewish subhumanity. 

Some of these arguments were based on the second part of the decree on 
martial jurisdiction; the last, however, clearly exceeded it, and offered a 
justification of the actions of Special Duty Squad C.' n This 'punishment' had 
'the further aim of stifling revolts to the rear of the Wehrmacht, which 
experience shows [are] always instigated by Jews'. 

Reichenau also demanded Draconian measures against the 'enemy behind 
the front', which he considered was not taken seriously enough by the troops. 
The demand was based on an assessment of captured Soviet orders by the 
Department Foreign Armies East in the Army General Staff, and on the 
depositions of captured partisans. These indicated that German military quar- 
ters had consistently offered only reluctant support for anti-partisan activity.":' 
'Caring for local inhabitants and prisoners of war at troop kitchens if they are 
not in the service of the Wehrmacht is misunderstood humanity just as much 
as the handing out of cigarettes and bread.' If the civilian population refused 
to take an active part in the struggle against Bolshevism, its members could 
not complain about 'being judged and treated as adherents of the Soviet 
system'. On the basis of the supplement to 'Directive No. 33' of 23 July 1941, 
but with a characteristic individual slant, the army order of 10 October 1941 
stipulated: 

Fear of German counter-measures must be greater than the threat posed by the 
Bolshevik remnants roaming about. Irrespective of any political considerations of the 
future, the German soldier must achieve two things: 

(1) the complete annihilation of the Bolshevik heresy, the Soviet state, and its armed 
forces; 

(2) the merciless elimination of alien perfidy and atrocity, 

thereby securing the life of the German Wehrmacht in Russia. Only in this way can we 
fulfil our historic task of liberating the German people from the Asiatic-Jewish danger 
once and for all. 

Reichenau's attitude was not unique. This is demonstrated by the fact that 
other senior officers in the east ddciared themselves 'completely in agreement' 
with his order, and distributed it in their own areas of authority. The com- 

"' The extent of the mass killings— about 80,000 people— is revealed by events report No. 128 
of 4 Nov. 1941 g.Rs., fo. 341, BA R 58/218. 

"> OKH/GenStdH/OQu IV, Abt. Fr.H. Ost (He) No. 3703/41 g., 3 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 24- 
3/1 3 6 - 
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mander of Army Group South, Field Marshal von Rundstedt, did so on 12 
October,- and the Wehrmacht Commander Ukraine, Air Force General Karl 
Kitanger, on 17 October i 94 i." S The commander of Rear Army Area South 
described it as a 'binding principle'."* Four weeks later, the commanding 
general of LI Army Corps, Infantry General Hans Wolfgang Reinhard, or- 
dered that every soldier 'must be inoculated' with the ideas of the order of 10 
October. "J H.tler described the initiative of Sixth Army HQ as 'excellent' At 
the end of October 1941 Army High Command informed all army groups 
arm.es, and commanders of Reichenau's order, and requested them 'to issue 
appropriate instructions along the same lines'." 8 

At the beginning of November i 94I Reichenau's visits to the troops con- 
vinced him that his order regarding 'the conduct of the troops in the east' had 
not yet been made sufficiently clear to the men. He instructed his officers to 
ensure that every last man knows what it is about, and why measures are 
being taken m the east that are not applicable in civilized countries 
Historians are thus entirely justified in drawing attention to the striking 
differences between the conduct of the war in the west and that of the war in 
the east. 120 

However, OKW attempted to reduce this inequality of treatment from 
autumn 194,, following orders from Hitler. After the beginning of the war 
against the Soviet Union, there was a significant increase in acts of sabotage in 
the occupied countries of western, northern, and south-east Europe Keitel 
instructed the various commanders that any case of opposition to the occupy- 
ing power there-irrespective of the individual circumstances-should be 
attributed to Communist intrigues', since it was 'nothing but a mass movement 
led consistently by Moscow'.- The commanders were to use harsh measures at 
the first provocation. Suitable deterrence could be achieved only by 'unusual 
harshness' (which, of course, was already the rule in the east). The execution 

N K *i d '1^°' 2682/41 12 0ct ' '94-, BA-MA, Alliierte Prozesse o, 

«™Vih?« 7 8 ? * "mminent wintering, and the small number of forces in the rear 
thTfig^ng ' S ° fmCSS WhiCh S£i " fr6tlUenI * entered were not tolra bie aft" 

^ Wehrmacht Commander Ukraine, Abt. la, No. ,032 (5,6) geh., , 7 Oct. 194,, BA-MA RW 

- Gef K t kW U H AK Cb I S M ' ! C N V 2 ^<"' 2 Nov - '94. g., BA-MA RH m/, 7 ,. 
instruction',,™ ; J 7 ' 4 ' Eeh - 12 N0V ' ,941 ' command's implementing 

r 5 2^/26 Y ° n COmbaI,n S P anis » ns of 9 Nov. .94., point 4 a, BA-MA, U. AK? 

^ssisstr ^ No - 11/7498/41 gs 38 oct - ^ ba -^ 

Ma", ^.^ , ^ b Div., A f 5 f^ OV ' m '' ° n C ° ndUCt ° f tTO °P s in ** ™ teniwri^ BA- 
K \ie,Faschismus 463, contrasts the 'normal European war' in the west with the war aeainst 

.J',?," Chef °_f W/W FSt/Abt. L (IV/Qu) No. 002060/4. g.Kdos., ,6 Sept. ,94,, Ursachen 
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of 'from 50 to 100 Communists' should be regarded as 'appropriate punish- 
ment for a German soldier's life'. Action according to martial jurisdiction was 
to be the exception, though the most severe punishment was also demanded 
in these cases. This summary order for the imposition of collective punish- 
ments, and for the restriction of the operation of military courts, can be 
regarded as an attempt to apply the thinking behind the decrees of 13 May and 
25 July 1941 to the other occupied territories. A more radical pacification 
policy was the result. 

The commander-in-chief of Seventeenth Army (from 5 October 1941), 
Colonel-General Hoth, was convinced that the 'campaign in the east . . . [must] 
be brought to an end in a different way from e.g. the war against the French'. 
In the east 'two inwardly unbridgeable outlooks are fighting each other . . . Ger- 
man honourable and racial feeling, centuries of old German military tradition, 
against Asiatic ways of thinking with their primitive instincts, whipped up by 
a small number of mainly Jewish intellectuals'.'" His order for the 'conduct of 
the German soldiers in the east' was issued on 17 November 1941. Hoth was 
not content merely to follow the suggestions made by the commander-in-chief 
of the army. Nor was he motivated solely by a concern for the lack of a uniform 
view of the tasks of the German soldier in the Soviet Union. He also believed 
that he was passing on the unequivocal views of Hitler, which ought to be the 
sole guiding principle for the Wehrmacht. 

Hoth's definition of the meaning of the war clearly reflected his own sense 
of mission: 

More strongly than ever, we carry in us the belief that this is the turning-point of an era, 
in which the leadership of Europe is transferred to the German people by virtue of the 
superiority of its race and its achievements. We clearly recognize our mission to save 
European culture from the advance of Asiatic barbarism. We now know that we have 
to fight against an embittered and tenacious opponent. This struggle can only end with 
the annihilation of one or the other; there can be no settlement. 

Hoth listed the following war aims: 

(<j) to defeat the Red armed forces so that it is impossible for them to be re-created; 

(b) to instil in the Russian population an awareness of the impotence of its former 
masters, and of the implacable will of the Germans to exterminate these holders 
of power as bearers of Bolshevik thinking; 

(c) to exploit the conquered territory to the utmost in order to relieve the 
provisioning of the homeland. 

He believed that the military objective of the campaign had been achieved. 
However, the war against Bolshevism was still unfinished. To win it, Hoth 
demanded a sense of unconditional superiority, a conscious hostility to the 
enemy world outlook, the strictest discipline, implacable resolution, and tire- 
less watchfulness. 'We are the masters of this land which we have conquered.' 



AOK 17, la, No. 0973/41 geh., 17 Nov. 1941, BA-MA, 17. Armee, 14499/15, 
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avenger of all the atrocities inflicted on him and the German people'. Once 
again, the relevant sections of the decree on martial jurisdiction appear to have 
provided the principles underlying this order. Manstein criticized the careless- 
ness and thoughtlessness of the troops towards the 'Bolshevik struggle behind 
the front', and attacked the distribution of foodstuffs to Soviet citizens who 
were not serving the Wehrmacht. Like Reichenau and Hoth, Manstein urged 
the soldiers to understand 'the need for the harsh punishment of Jewry, the 
intellectual carrier of Bolshevik terror'. In the army area remarks of this kind 
could only be a reference to the activities of Special Duty Squad D. These 
were justified partly as reprisal for past atrocities against the German people 
and German soldiers, but also as a preventive measure 'to stifle all revolts, 
which [were] mostly instigated by Jews'. In conclusion, Manstein appealed to 
the traditional soldier's ethos to demand proper treatment of the population, 
but only the non-Bolshevik parts. Where these did not decide voluntarily in 
favour of 'active co-operation against Bolshevism', appropriate means must be 
used to compel them. 

However, other voices were also heard. The commanding general of III 
(Motorized) Army Corps, Cavalry General von Mackensen, issued an order 
regarding 'conduct towards the population' on 24 November 1941. This was 
significantly different from those issued by Reichenau, Hoth, and Manstein. 13 * 
Of course, Mackensen also demanded 'ruthless action against and extermi- 
nation of enemy elements'. Nevertheless, he indicated that not everyone who 
looked 'Bolshevistic'— ragged, uncared for, unhygienic— was to be regarded as 
an enemy. The decision was to be made quickly and correctly, if possible by 
an officer, who was to be suitably cautious in dealing with denunciations. This 
was only one point among ten; the others were marked by the traditional view 
of proper conduct in occupied territories. In addition to the unavoidable 
consequences of war, Mackensen thought that unjust or psychologically mis- 
taken behaviour by the troops and agencies in the rear area had contributed to 
the perceptible decline in positive pro-German feeling among the population 
after a few weeks of occupation. Hatred of Bolshevism must not be transferred 
to the population. Both they and the prisoners of war should be treated justly 
and dispassionately. This principle was not undermined by 'the harshness 
appropriate to eastern people'. Though extensive supplies from the land for 
the Wehrmacht, the Reich, and Europe would be crucial over the following 
years, the population must not be regarded as an 'object of exploitation'. 
Instead it was a 'necessary member of the European economy'. German 
soldiers should behave as they themselves would wish to be treated in an 
emergency. A thoroughly good attitude would best convince 'a population 
that is accustomed to the bad attitude of the Red Army of the strength of the 
army and of our people ... It is up to every soldier!' 

The crucial question is how far this order was representative of the conduct 



Gen.Kdo. (mot.) HI. AK, Abt. Ic No. 531/41 geh., 24 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 24-3/136. 
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been shot; the 3rd staff officer in III (Motorized) Army Corps HQ refused to 
support him on the grounds that the Soviet population ought to stay indoors 
at night and 'above all, not wear items of Russian army clothing'.' 1 ' However, 
security needs were not met if punishment measures led 'to a general massacre 
and burning of villages by individual soldiers'." Such conduct endangered the 
discipline of the troops. Drastic measures of this kind were associated with 
decisions by a commander. A few examples can be cited to demonstrate the 
situation. As successes in anti-partisan activity, Second Army thus reported 
that, in the period between August and October 1941, 1,836 persons had been 
arrested, of whom 1,179 were shot. '3' After a 'cleaning-up operation' in Rear 
Army Area South, 62nd Infantry Division shot 45 partisans, plus the 'entire 
Jewish population in Mirgorod (168 persons) because of links with parti- 
sans'.'^ In its provisional final report on anti-partisan activities in the forest 
region of Novomoskovsk (Army Area South), 444th Security Division 
reported that it had shot 305 bandits, 6 gunwomen, 39 prisoners of war, and 
136 Jews.'" According to 285th Infantry Division, between 22 June and 31 
December 1941 almost 1,500 'partisans, civilians, Red Army men' had been 
either killed in battle or subsequently shot. Its own casualties were 7 dead and 
11 wounded."" 707th Infantry Division, under the command of Wehrmacht 
Commander Ostland, shot 10,431 out of 10,940 'prisoners' in a single month 
while carrying out security duties in Belorussia. In fighting with partisans it 
had sustained only 7 casualties: 2 dead and 5 wounded.'" The head of the 
secret field police attached to the Commander of Rear Army Area South, 
Stephatnski, reported the results of three months of anti-partisan activity: just 
under 2,400 'guerrillas, saboteurs, parachutists treated according to the law of 
war', compared to its own casualties of 7 dead and 5 wounded. 11 " The com- 
mandant of Local Headquarters II/930, Major Graf Yrsch, reported that 
between 18 July and 31 December 1941 627 partisans had been shot at a cost 

"» Gen.Kdo. (mot.) III. AK, Ic, KTB (26 June 1941), BA-MA RH 24-3/133. 

Gen.Kdo. LI. AK, Ic No. 2677/41 geh., I2 Nov. 1941, BA-MA, LI. AK, 15290/26. 

'" AOK 2, Ic/intel!igence officer/intell. HI No. 2377/41 g., 17 Nov. 1941, report on the struggle 
against partisans for the period i Aug.-v Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-2/1094. The commander of 
Rear Army Area North reported (Ic Tgb. No. 620) that 1952 'Red Army men and partisans, etc' 
had been shot out of 32,392 prisoners (ibid. RH 22/271). By the end of Mar. 1942 these figures 
increased to 6,635 partisans killed and 8,329 taken prisoner, who 'for the most part (had beenl 
executed iater' (ibid. RH 22/261). 

•>* Befh. ruckw. H.Geb. Slid, la, KTB (3 Nov. 1940, BA-MA RH 22/3. 

'■" Befh. ruckw. H.Geb. Sud, la, appendices to activity report (6 Jan. 1942), BA-MA RH 22/10. 
Its own casualties were 9 dead and 17 wounded. 

285. Sich.Div., Ic, 2 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 26-285/17. 

Kdt. in VCeiBruthenicn des OB Oyland, Abt. la, monthly reports, 11 Oct.-ro Nov. 1941 
geh., BA-MA RH 26-707/v. 1 . This involved both Former Red Army men and escaped POWs, as 
well as 'prisoners' taken during mopping-up operations, i.e. actual or suspected enemies. See daily 
report of 707th Inf. Div. of to Oct. 1941: out of 74 prisoners, 49 were shot (ibid. RH 26-221/14) 
See Forster, 'New Wine in Old Skins?', 3J7. 

Senior field police director with commander Rear Army Area 103 (South), Tgb. No. 62/42 
geh., 15 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 22/19. See also the report of the army field police chief on the 
development of the partisan movement in the first half of 1942, 3 1 July 1942, ibid. RH 19 HI/458. 
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estabhshed ,n the army area of operations. On the assumption that to cam! 
pa lg n would be won within a few weeks, the armies and commanded of to 

ZITZZT^ "I b , Cen Wkh few P^Hc-order a nd^uS 

forces. These found themselves in a precarious situation when the expected 
rapui victory over the Red Army did not materialize, and when toUt^ 

«. S , k ' 94 '' °" Sh °° ting ° f partisans > BA " MA RH 23/2,8 

'*' Kdt. d. riickw. A.Geb. 582, Qu, 7" Oct, i 94 [ ibid 
BA-Ma'^^S 376 ' 20jan " ' 942 ' °" P a '*™ ls » «"* ™ the fi eI d^ mma nd rear area, 

- GFP Gruppe 721j actjv it y report for Feb., 26 Feb. , 942 gch ., BA-MA RH 
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was further reduced to support military operations. All this occurred at a time 
when partisan activities, and the size of the army areas (Heeresgebiete) and 
Armeegebiete : to be patrolled, were on the increase. There were not enough 
security forces available to enforce law and order in the occupied territories, 
particularly in areas which had not been 'combed through' beforehand by 
fighting units. Moreover, the divisions had begun to complain about their 
inadequate levels of equipment and manpower. At the beginning of November 
1941, in answer to a query from the quartermaster-general and the com- 
mander of Army Area Centre,"" the commander of 221st Security Division, 
Lieutenant-General Johann Pflugbeil, reported that the division in its 'current 
composition' was inadequate. It was unable to fulfil the demands made upon 
it by the Army High Command. The premisses of the 'principles laid down in 
the order of 21 March 1941' had 'not proved accurate'. '*5 In order to achieve 
the objectives he had been set, the commander of 339th Infantry Division in 
Army Area Centre, Lieutenant-GeneraJ Hewelcke, demanded the assigning of 
secret field police, the creation of a military administration section in the 
divisional staff, and the employment of the SD in his sector. 146 

At that time, the rear army area covered approximately 145,000 sq. km.,' 47 or 
roughly the area of the current German states of Bavaria, Baden- 
Wurttemberg, Rhineland Palatinate, and Hesse combined. The security area 
of 221st Security Division at the end of July 1941 covered 35,ooosq. km., 
almost the size of Baden- Wurttemberg.' 4g At the end of September 1941 
the rear area of Ninth Army extended over i7,6oosq. km., a larger area 
than Schleswig-Holstein.'w The area covered by Field Headquarters 
(Feldkommandantur) 198 (Army Area South) was 9,600 sq. km. 1 ' From the 
outset, there were not enough public-order forces to provide an individual 
police service in the municipalities, towns, and districts. By the end of July 
194 1 the commanders of the rear army areas were already being permitted, in 
co-operation with the appropriate higher SS and police leader, to set up a 
'native auxiliary police' made up of released prisoners of war.'f At the start 

■« OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abe. K.Verw. (Qu 4) No. II/7562/41 g., 29 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 
22/235. See Beth, riickw. H.Geb. Sud, Abe. la/Ic No. 2270/41 g., 6 Nov. 1941, on evaluation of 
situation, ibid. RH 22/9. 

" 5 221. Sich.Div., Abt. la No. 640/41 geh., 4 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/15. 
339. tnf-Div., la No. 1466/41 geh., 5 Nov. 1941, BA-MA, 339. Inf.Div., 13914/4. 

'« Situation map, position 31 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/225. From 1942 to 1944 the territory 
occupied by Army Group Centre comprised 200,000 sq. km. and 9m. people: report of to Aug. 
1944, ibid. RH 19 II/334. 

22!. Sich.Div., KTB (22 July 1941), BA-MA RH 26-221/10. Three months later the subsist- 
ence strength of the division was approximately 9,500 men. 

'« Kdt. d. riickw. A.Geb. 582, Qu/ic, 22 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 23/227. For the struggle 
against partisans and for patrols, only some 350 men were available to Korucfc 582. 

"* Activity report of 6 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 22/19. lo terms of public-order forces, 341 men 
were available to the field commandant's office. 

■'■ OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Az. Abt. K.Verw. (Qu 4 B Kgf.) No. 11/4590/41 geh., II. Ang., 15 
July 1941, BA-MA RH 23/219. See Befh. riickw. H.Geb. Nord, la, Tgb. No. 1077/41 geh., 29 Aug. 
1941 (ibid. RH 22/271), Tgb. No. 991/41, 22 Oct. 1941 (ibid. RH 22/255), and report on Estonian 
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of operates, these units were composed mainly of Lithuanians, Latvians 
Es omans, Be.oruss.ans, and Ukrainians. The German military coHimSd 
authont.es were helped in their recruitment efforts by the deep an™ 
mumst sentmients of the population in the areas which Moscow Ld annexed 
m 1939-40 fol owing the Hitler-Stalin pact. In the middle of August Z' t 

£*St£ e J mn ' pollce escort ' in comprised 

» nforced Z T\ W3S ° rdered ** -curity forces coufd be further 
"alZ'r §UardS ' ™ *» fr « d « of war 

In the unfavourable conditions of the autumn of io 4 t, Army High Com 
mand a so agreed to a proposal from Eighteenth Army H Q T the estabnT 

tneau a °r Ck ' SPeCUI ^ * 8Ubdue S °™ P^^' On 6 Sot 
1941 the quartermaster-general gave permission for the commanders of Rear 
Army Areas North Centre, and South to create initially one experiment" 
Cossack squadron' each, comprised of prisoners of war 'in agreement 
™ s ?W nd POliCe )CaderS ' 3nd 10 ^ **" against paSUS 
SuS^f tlme *" PCrmiSSi ° n h3d ^ given ** ** establishment 
rnZl ^ T atl ° n u C ° nS1Sting ° f members of People, as til 

Sch I' h 1 10 ^ fegarded 38 Russians - lnfa «ry General von 
Schenckendorff wanted to go even further. He hoped to allow the sectZ 

S^^bT ^ SqUadr ° nS ^ ^ ^soners of war o'f 
Ret 3 Art rt? 1 " 1 ^ natl0naiit ^ 55 Acc ° r <** to the commander of 
Kear Army Area Centre, the ant,-panisan course of 24-6 September io 4I had 
proved that the cavalry platoons in tile infantry regimenfs of tiTe security 
dms.ons must be reinforced to enable them to fulfi! their reconnatance and 

ot November m i.<*> A month before, the quartermaster-general had also 
empowered the army groups to set up 'auxiliary guards' for secur,^ tasks and 

Rnrh T' T u 8 10 be inV ° Ived in ^ securitv greening. 

Both the crcle of those el.gible for recruitment and the tasks given to the 
aux.hary formats were quickly extended. In order to free £ Tops Irom 
escort squads 3 Dec. i 94 , (ibid.); Befh. riickw. H.Geb. Mine Abe VII A? , n /„ ,, w 
service regulars for the public-order service, ibid. RH23/228 4 ' * 7 NWl ' 941 ' 

jurisdiction, subordination, and torf . &^Tf'r"*l ° n 
O. Q U ./Q U 2 No. 2881/41 geh., 29 Nov , 94 t IWH 2V2 o On*, J ? ?' V " V 9 ,' 4 ^ A ° K 9 ' 
Befh. riickw. H.Geb. Mitte, Qu 1 Nov 3 9 " J * feed * nB ° f * esc units see 

26-221/18 94 ' P 31 lnst ™ ct '°™ supplies No. 64, ibid. RH 
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guard duties of all kinds, the security formations increasingly drew even on the 
Russian population as "public-order police'. In the middle of November 
1 941 the commander of Rear Army Area South was authorized to set up two 
separate squadrons of released prisoners of war of 'Turkestani and Caucasian 
nationality'.' » The reservoir of native manpower was used for military and 
political reasons: to top up the security divisions and fighting formations, for 
guard and security duties, and for anti-partisan work. At the end of November 
221 st Security Division applied for the establishment of sapper companies 
for each infantry regiment, to be made up of trained 'Russian pioneers- 
Ukrainians, Volga Germans' released from captivity. It had already formed 
sapper platoons with the local defence battalions by enlisting released prison- 
ers of war.' 60 The commander of Rear Army Area South recognized the 
significance of the proposal. However, there were objections 'at higher level' to 
'establishing and arming new formations made up of Russian prisoners'. The 
division was allowed to set up a sapper company, but the prisoners of war were 
'neither to be dressed in field grey nor to be armed in any way'. ,6r At the same 
time, the commander of Ninth Army, Colonel-General Strauss, asked for 'the 
labour potential of the great mass of prisoners to be placed at the service of the 
Wehrmacht even more than had apparently been envisaged'. 163 Combat 
strengths had been so reduced that it was essential to 'fill them up'. For that 
reason much of the 'fetching and carrying behind the front' should be done by 
released prisoners of war under German leadership and supervision. Soldiers 
would then be released for service at the front. Strauss thought that the 
prisoners, who were 'completely worn out and near starvation', would think 
themselves fortunate if they were allocated two-thirds of the rations available 
to German soldiers. Of course, it was understood 'that the Asiatic 
subhumanity would have to remain in the prison camps'. Ninth Army also 
tried to dispel any fear on the part of higher authorities 'that the German 
soldier might be unfavourably influenced by living alongside Russians, which 
could not be avoided entirely'. The 'inherent feeling of superiority' among the 
Germans would rule this out. Moreover, Ninth Army considered that this 
enlistment of Soviet prisoners of war would provide benefits for the Germans 
'after the war", because 'the Russian' would have learnt discipline and the 
rudiments of the German language and methods. 

Army Group Centre passed on the request from Ninth Army to all the 
armies and armoured groups under its command, as well as to the com- 
manders of the rear areas, and asked for their views.' 6 ' Based on personal 

■5* 221. Sich.Div., Abt. la, 27 Oct. 1941, on employment of public-order police established from 
the Russian population, BA-MA RH 22/9. 

■» OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abt. K.Verw. (Qu 4) No. H/18795/41, 15 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 
22/32. See Befh. riickw. H.Geb. Sud, KTB (6 Dec. 1941), ibid. RH 22/3, and Hoffmann, 
Ostlegionen, 25 ff. 

"° 221. Sich.Div., Abt. la, 25 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/15. 

141 Befh. riickw. H.Geb. Mitte, la, 28 Nov. 1941, ibid. 

'*• AOK 9, la No. 4346/4I. 23 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 23/219. 

"* Befh. riickw. H.Geb. Mitte, Qu. No. 684/41 geheim, 2 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/15. 
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experience, the commandant of Army Rear Area (Koriick) 582 (Ninth Armvl 

baggage train, and advocated using them as auxiliary guards and in the fiSt 
agamst partisans,** The numbers involved should reZh^erhaps 30 pefcenfS 
£e strength of the German squadrons, but certainly not J at L outset 
Koruck 582 also argued tHat it was unwise to place too much emphasis on S 
nanonahty of the prisoners of war. Discontent with Bolshevik wTs jSt al 

u^Et C" 8 ^ RUSSfanS 35 thc Ukrainians bu^ s w 

unrehab.hty. 'No pnsonere at all would make their way to service in 2l 
German Wehrmacht for inteHectua. :reasons,The reason why th y be 

gIZ^ zi:' e pnson camps - and pr ° spect ° f a bett - >* with £ 

m^rST" 582. 22»t Security Division made a positive assess- 

ment of the work of freed prisoner* of war,* which had released I German un s 

be permuted to make up 25 per cent at most of the authorized strength of the 
3^r o I f Ce co 1 S 0U ? 1 r r rganiZ f° n WOU ' d be disadUa e 

ments for llZt^ ^ ^ ^ ** 

Military utilitarianism and positive experiences in the army areas also lav 
behind an Army High Command order at the beginning of January 1042 
authoring each army to establish a squad of reliable^ed oi^ 
and local inhabuants for deployment in the security service an J in theTtruIL 

^ PartISanS ' ,fi6 ^ Sh0ftage ° f SeCUrit ^ forces c °^««i the an^ 
explo.t for secunty purposes all the native elements of the occupied territories 

mil i' H- ^ 3gainSt Bolshevism ' ™W ^ placed under German 
military junsdict.on. As a result, they would not be affected by the decreTon 
martial jurisdiction.' 6 ? y aecree on 

cret^f f DeCCmber 'W' Hitler authorized Army Group South to 

Zenia' ^ r° n ; : 7 UrkeStani ' Caucasian-Muslim, and 

Armenian. « A few days later he also permitted the recruitment and en E a ee 
mem of volunteer Tartars as 'fighters in the German troops' Approx S v 

:o" f " f COno J m y and Armaments Department with Second Army 
HQ reported at the end of January 1942: "Since outwardly they areTot 

BA^M AGeb - 582 ' QU -' 7 DCC ' °" '-olvcn.nl of prisoners of war, 

KTB,S of ^ RH 19 5 n, 49j)) and 

in Apr. , 942 see sect. II „ 60 (KHnk) )- °" S " Ua,,0n ,n ^ Grou P N °«h 

RH S, ,?K en - Z b V b - *» No. 99 / 42 g . Kdo,, 17 Ap , I942) BA-MA 
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distinguishable in any way from German soldiers, one may sometimes speak 
to a soldier on the street who does not understand a word of German."' 
It is therefore inaccurate to claim that there was 'no social or political basis 
for collaboration' in the Soviet territories lying further east, on the grounds 
that — in contrast to Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, western Belorussia, and the 
Ukraine — socialist organization and socialist education had strengthened 
'the political and moral unity of the Soviet people' there. The Soviet state 
was by no means as monolithic as Marxist historiography has described it. 171 
There were many Soviet citizens — prisoners of war and civilians — who pre- 
ferred the swastika to the Soviet star. In addition to rejection of the Soviet 
system, of course, the sheer desire to survive played a vital part in persuading 
them. 

The Soviet counter-offensive round Moscow had considerable reper- 
cussions on German pacification policy. Army and Waffen-SS units as well as 
police battalions had to be withdrawn from Rear Army Area Centre and 
employed at the front. In consequence, Soviet partisans controlled large parts 
of the region; Infantry General von Schenckendorff judged that he was 'no 
longer master of the situation' in spring 1942. Though assessments of the 
situation in the other two army areas were much more positive,' 73 the 'com- 
manding general of the security troops and commander in Army Area Centre' 
reported at the end of May 1942 that 'the great reconstruction work of the last 
months' had been undone.' 73 Some 25 local defence battalions remained to 
him, of which more than 50 per cent were inadequately trained, badly armed, 
and generally led by over-age officers. In the opinion of Schenckendorff, these 
were insufficient for active anti-partisan work. Though he managed to keep 
open the railway line for troops and supply transports through his area of 
command, the intervening territory had been 'completely removed from his 
influence'. There the partisans were in almost total control. The units at his 
disposal were totally incapable of offensive operations against the 'greatly 
increased, well-trained, and well-equipped enemy groups amalgamated under 
military leadership'. Consequendy, the commander demanded the return of 
the strike forces which — though theoretically assigned to him — had been 
seconded to various armies. 

Schenckendorff did not suggest any increase in the recruitment of Soviet 
citizens for fighting and security tasks in the rear army area, because Hitler had 
forbidden new formations in the area of operations at the end of March 

"* AOK II, IV (Wi), report for the period I Dec. 1941-31 Jan. [942, BA-MA RH 20-1 T/415, See 
also his report from Mar. 1942, ibid. Overall, 9,255 Tartars from 203 localities and 5 prisoner-of- 
war transit camps had made themselves available. 

■" Deuuchland im zweiun Wehkrieg, 11. 1 23, 

171 See memorandum from chief of staff with general commanding the security troops and 
commander of Rear Army Area South, 27 Apr. 1942 (BA-MA RH 22/27), and Befh. riickw. 
H.Geb. Nord, Abt. Ic/AO, survey of partisan activity since 15 Dec. 1941 (ibid. RH 22/259). 

17J General commanding the security troops and commander of Rear Army Area Centre, la, 
Br.B. unnumbered/42 geh., 31 May 1942, evaluation of situation in Army Area Centre, BA-MA 
RH 22/231. 
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1942.™ This decision had been obtained by the organization department in 
the Army General Staff after some of the armies had exceeded the order of o 
January and either established, or planned to establish, several 'fore J 
squads Hltl er was prepared to accept only what seemed absolutely essent S 
odrerwise he fears [,t would cause] political effects which would pre-empt a 

qUCSti0n ^ the occupL eaTrn 

territories . » The SS alone was now permitted to establish units made up of 
mmonty peoples in the Reich commissariats, 'in the form of local police 

there were already more than twice as many 

tner wire ^ UP ° f Me local inhabitants, as 

there were German regular police units deployed in the east (60,421 to 

nce before f - in ^ autumn ° f ^ Hid - had -cep£ m : 

pragmatic arguments of the field commanders and allowed military co-oper- 
ZZ^Th Wel l nnach : and locai P-P>e, thus departing from an earlier 
dogma^ Subsequently, in February ,942, in an attempt to deal with the 
changed military situation, he was also prepared to change his guidelines for 
the treatment of the political leaders in the Red Army, which had been b Led 
on ideological assumptions. 



2. Implementation of the 'Commissar Order' 
In postwar discussion of the two unlawful decrees-the restriction of martial 
,unsd.ction and the treatment of the commissars-more attention has been 
devoted to the commissar order' of 6 June 1941 than to the 'Fiihrer decree' of 
3 May. More people were actually killed as a result of the 'special measures' 
taken by the troops against the civilian population under the decree on martial 
junsd.ction. However, the violation of international law was more bla'am Z 
the case of the shooting of commissars. In the case of the commissar order, 
*e shooting of a specific group in the Red Army was no longer justified even 
by the mere suspicion of resistance to the Wehrmacht, but simply by their 
position and function w.thin the enemy system. After the war, all the field 
commanders at the OKW trials vigorously denied that Soviet commissars 
had been shot in their areas of command. This assertion has been maintained 

Lst - Thefr 1 " m T 1 mem0irS b °° kS ° n *" cam P ai ^ in *« 
east. 79 They have argued that ,t would have violated all soldierly sentiment 

m/4 9 ° KH/GenStdH/GenQU -° rg - Abt ' C1I) N ° '34*4* g .Kdo S ., 24 Mat. ,94,, BA-MA RH , 9 

H of SflfhNn enUy ° f 6 * 10 Feb ' "ft BA-MA RH z/v. 821. 

OKH^ST/n m 42 S K ; d0S -> " Feb '942, BA-MA RH 22/23. 
-M^SrSSSf^^ **** ChCh ' 6} ™ « "9* [« 
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simply to have shot the commissars after they were taken prisoner; German 
soldiers had never demonstrated an unsoldierly attitude, and had not aban- 
doned decent conduct even in the face of repeated Soviet breaches of 
interantional law. 

In the absence of any quantitative assessment, it is difficult 'to obtain an 
accurate overall view of the practical implementation of the "commissar 
order" by the troops'.'* 1 However, the numerous official reports of executions 
tell their own story. It would be profoundly mistaken to underestimate the 
significance of the commissar order, or to believe that only a few units had 
carried it out while the rest had sabotaged it.'*' After the war, doubts were 
expressed about the factual accuracy of the surviving reports. Even so, these 
cannot disguise the fact that it was carried out. The argument that many 
commissars were actually shot in the prisoner-of-war camps, and that this 
proves that the soldiers did not carry out the order, is also invalid." 12 Until the 
beginning of October 1941, when Army High Command entrusted the task of 
picking out and executing the commissars in the POW camps in the army's 
area of operations to the security police and SD, the camp commandants 
followed the Army High Command's 'special instructions'— by obeying the 
spirit of the commissar order and the decree on martial jurisdiction. 

There was no uniform method of reporting on the subject of political 
commissars in the army. Some divisions and corps included the shootings of 
commissars in their routine reports on the situation of the enemy, ' E > covering 
them in the returns submitted by the 3rd staff officer,' 8 * or noted them in the 
listing of prisoners. ,8 s Other commands demanded fortnightly overall re- 
ports. 186 This did not mean that false reports were sent in; often they were 
covered by 'reporting error'.' 8 ? The phrasing of the reports also varied. Refer- 
ences were made to shooting, disposing of, dealing with, collecting, deporting. 
To date, the non-implementation of the order has been recorded only in the 
case of 17th Armoured Division under Lieutenant-General von Arnim.' 88 The 

|S ° Jacobsen, 'Kommissarbefehl', 153. See Schutte, German Army, 215 ff. 
,Sl As Nolte, Faxhismus, 437, assumes. 

As assumed by Jacobsen, 'Kommissarbefehl', 153, and Streim, Die Behandlung sonkweher 
Knegsgefangener, 52-3, 94-5. 

"J 99thMounuinInf.Reg.,momingreponof27Junei94i 5 BA-MARH28-(/v. 128; 99th La. 
mf.Div.,Ic, speaal instructions No. 2 on the Ic area, 5 July 194,, BA-MA, 99. le. Inf.Div., 21400/ 
17; Armd. Group 3, Dept. Ic, moming report of 19 July 1941, ibid. RH 21-3/v 430 
Gen.Kdo. (mot.) HI. AK (22 June 1941), BA-MA RH 24-3/133. 

'« 22i. Sich,Div., Abt. Ic, t6 July 1941, Prisoners-of-war, BA-MA RH 26-221/21. Here it was 
also rioted that 23 civilian political commissars had been handed over to the police The same 
division reported on 23 July 1941 that it had handed over 14 political functionaries to the secret 
field police: ibid. RH 26-221/19. (. 

"» H.Gr. Mitte, Ic/AO No. 2123/41 gen., 6 July 9141, BA-MA RH 20-2/1091; AOK 6, Ic/AO 
No. 2390/41, 8 July 1941, ibid., 6. Armee, 15623/2; AOK 2, Ic/AO No. 1661/41, t2 Aug. 1041, ibid 
RH 20-2/1092. 

"t L. AK, Ic, evening report of 23 July 1941, and XXVIII. AK, Ic, morning report of 30 Aug. 
1941, BA-MA, 16. Armee, 22745/38. By 23 July 1941 the last-named corps had reported 14 
commissars as having been shot. 

'«* Haider, Diaries, 1248 (21 Sept. 104 j). However, the division's reports on commissars shot in 
Aug.-Sept, 1941 tell a different story. 
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3rd staff officer of Armoured Group 3 noted, in his progress report in mid- 

toZ l l94 \'t? the : im P kmentation <* ^P-ial treatment of Ae political 
cornm JSS ars had not been a problem for the troops.-* Even before the com- 
m^sar gu»dehnes were issued, the commander of Armoured Group 4 , Co- 
onel-General Hoepner, had demanded: 'In particular, no mercy must be 
shown to the exponents of the present Russian-Bolshevik system^ In the 

STiToTSL C indUded ? C ° mmissars > who — -en as the executors of 
SLa r^? ?>mmumst Part y » the Red Army, and as 'exponents of the 
Jew.sh-Bolshev.k world outlook'.- The 3rd staff officer with the commander 
of Rear Army Area South summarized his views in mid-July I94I: ' Jn the tvp c 
of the pohacal commissar, we are confronted by the Asiatic grimace ofthe 
enure Red system. He has ensured that this conflict is no longer a stmgde 
between sobers of two states. The Red political commissar gives £r£ 
Army its character, his destruction is the precondition for our victory > "in 

C T Ct!0 ^ Tl l be rCgarded 38 3 seIf - folfilli "g Prophecy. The officer 
had been informed of the instructions of Army High Command before the 

HealsodtedHiH 8 ' * * S °™ C ° nCept ° f 9 War ^ annihilation. 

He also cited Hitler .n support of h 1S view: "The Fiihrer was well aware of these 

cTnn^ T" ed PhraSC an order: ' <These methods 

cannot be countered w,th west European means." ' The officer concluded his 
situation report as follows: «»<-iuaea nis 

We have all come to know these Asiatic methods, every town, every village in the 
Ufcnune harbours .ts unfortunate victims We must have the gr vest fears for fc£ 
of .1 our comrades, including those of the allied nations, who have the misformne to 

iTnca S ,> 7 I the A eater - YCt h3Ufihty En *' and > in ««* **» with 

fight ln ' 0yai with Moscow for 

It is not surprising that large numbers of commissars were reported shot at 
the b eglnnm g of operations. At this stage they were still recognizable by special 
badges on thetr uniforms. For example, Amoured Group A reported '172 
disposed of by , 9 July ,941,* Second Army < t?7 > by 24 July,- Armoured 

"" P2.Gr. 3, Ic, activity report No. 2 of 19 Aug. i<Mi do k tn R A \A a d « , . / -™ ■ 
assessment i s missing in Jacobsetl; -KommLarbefehl' doc to ^ ^ ™' S 

Z AnS r ' 4 '. I ?l^ pon of 27july BA ' m 21-4/271. 

2 > Ic/AO ' re P° rts of 9. 12, and 26 July ,94,, BA-MA RH jo-^o, ,091. 
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Group 3 'about 170 got rid of separately' ,'«* and 44th Infantry Division '122 
commissars disposed of by the beginning of October.'!" On 17 July Armoured 
Group 3 reported that 'two commissars in civilian clothing' had been captured 
and shot by the staff 108 After hearing about the measures against them, the 
commissars and political' leaders of the Red Army disguised themselves as 
officers or ordinary soldiers and removed their insignia. 1 * Thereafter, the 
German offices were instructed to rely on interrogations and denunciations by 
fellow prisoners. The army leadership urged the troops to keep combing the 
prison camps for commissars. 100 The commander of Rear Army Area Centre, 
Infantry General von Schenckendorff, also emphasized the importance of 
discovering commissars both in the camps and in 'search operations'. 10 ' He 
publicly offered a reward of 100 roubles to every captured Red Army man or 
civilian whose information led to the discovery of a commissar. 201 52nd Infan- 
try Division praised the special leader seconded to it, Vlasov, for removing 
'commissars or Communist functionaries' from the camps on several oc- 
casions. 10 ' As regards the treatment of prisoners, 1st Cavalry Division ordered 
that only officers and commissars from divisional formations upwards were to 
be handed over to it for interrogation; civilians who were described as 'Com- 
munists or commissars' by other local inhabitants were 'to be dealt with 
according to the prescribed regulations after detailed investigation of the 
situation by an officer'. 10 * On 24 July 1941 the quartermaster-general ordered 
that 'politically intolerable and suspicious elements, commissars, and agi- 
tators' were to be picked out 'immediately' in POW camps in the area of 
operations, The camp commandants were to deal with them according to 

'* P2- G'- 3> Ic, activity report No. 2 of 19 Aug. 1941, p. 30, BA-MA RH 21-3/v. 423; Jacobsen, 
'Kommissarbefehl', doc. 19. 

44. Inf.Div., Ic, activity report (4 Oct. 1941), BA-MA RH 26-44/32. 
P2. Gr. 3, Abt. Ic, evening report of 17 July 1941, (D) Various, BA-MA RH 20-3/v. 430. By 
25 July 1941 Armd. Group 2 reported 82 commissars (ibid. RH 21-2/v. 637); in a later list the 
figure was revised upwards by to (RH 21-2/v, 638). 

"» Attention was drawn to this by, for example, Armd. Group 4 on 16 Aug. 1941 (BA-MA RH 
21-4/270), and by Second Army on 9 Sept. 1941 (ibid. RH 20-2/1092); Jacobsen, 'Kommis- 
sarbefehl', doc. 20. 

™° AOK 18, Ic, No. 2034/41, 14 July 1941, memorandum of a conversation between Lt.-Gen. 
Muller and Gen. Staff Maj. Jessel (Ic Army Group North) on 10 July 1941, Jacobsen, 
'Kommissarbefehl', doc. 17. See Haider, Diaries, 1 137 (1 Aug. 1941). 

*» Beth, riickw. H.Geb. Mitte, Ic, activity report (July 1941), BA-MA RH 22/228. 

*" Announcement in German and Russian, 7 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/17, 

"> 52. Inf.Div., Ic, 12 July 1941 on guerrilla activity, BA-MA RH 26-52/60. LIII Army Corps 
HQ reponed to Second Army that Vlasov had 'finished off* 6 commissars: BA-MA, Alliierte 
Prozesse 9, NOKW-2062. 

™ 1. Kav.Div., Abt. Ic, n July 1941, ™ treatment of prisoners, BA-MA RH 29-1/5. See Kdt. 
riickw. A,Geb. 582 No. 82/41, 6 Sept. 1941, Basic instructions for establishment and management 
of army prisoner collecting-points, ibid. RH 23/234. 

"> OKH/GenStdH/Gen. z.b.V.b. ObdH/GenQu/Abt. K. Verw. No. II/4590/41 geh., 24 July 
1941, BA-MA, Alliierte Prozesse 9, NOKW-2423. See Streit, Keine Kameraden, 85, 99-100, 109. 
That the quartermaster-general was also thinking of leaving to the SD the separation of suspected 
or actual opponents in the transit camps of the area of operations is proved by an enquiry from 
the chief of the War Administration Dept., Maj. (Gen. Staff) Schmidt von Altenstadt, of the chief 
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basis e,ther of the decree on mart.al jurisdiction or of the commissar order 
The deployment of speaal-duty squads of the security police and SD was 'not 
aZTh^ " ■ ^"u^ 5 J-vGerman^peaking RussTaS were 

iSTS 55 T t0 b , e kept away from Germany rather 

ceuig executed. This order from the quartermaster-general restricted the 
apphcalMhty ,n territory and content, of the 'Guidelines for the £Sn 
av,hans and suspicious prisoners of war in prisoner-of-war caLs "n the 
occupied termor* in the area of operations, in the Govemment-cTneraT and 

o2 een 7^™*"^ SS > had "-homed the commandos ofYeTurt 

L on f t0 P1Ck ° Ut <P ° litiCally int ° ,erabk dements ' <™g the dv2 
pn oners and prisoners of war, and to shoot them. However, these 'element 
included not only the Soviet political cadres inside and outside the Red™ 
but also all Jews. The state police office in Tilsit thus shot at leastTS 
commissars in July and August 1941.^ 700 

fE^V° m T d r- ^ ChargC ° f Pris ° ners of war in Miliiaiy District I 

Sre in^edTh r Y" UPied P °. land ' 35 ^ " ** cam *> «mmandants 
were informed that the 'intention' underlying these guidelines was for the 
Wehrmacht to Tree itself from all those elements among the POWs' who were 
regarded as 'Bolshevik driving forces'. 'The special situation of the campa£ 
m the east thus requires special measures, which must be implemented 
response manner free from bureaucratic and administrative Muences' 
Previous order, for the treatment of prisoners of war had been bied on 
exclusrvely mduary considerations', but now the -political aim must be 
achieved of protecting the German people from Bolshevik agitators and of 
taking firm charge of the occupied territory' gators, and ol 

The limiting order of 24 July , 94 i from the quartermaster-general does not 
appear a ways to have been strictly applied - Nevertheless, the main aim o 
the select.cn procedures m prison camps in the area of operations was to hun 
out commissars. The commandant of Transit Camp in Lid , Ma or von 
Treuenfels, reported that by 21 August his men had successfullyTeSd a" 
least ,25 comm.ssars and dealt with them appropriately'.- The Sorrner 

- tTT B ^"f«»g bencher Kriegsgefangentr, 2„. 

,S , n 7" ( R S8/2I5), events report No. 58 of 20 Aug. 1941 g Rs fo toofibid R^V 

~ - - conferee J Dulag , 55 on 2, Aug . 
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system had 'proved useful'. However, the 'Prisoner of War District Comman- 
dant J' with the commander of Rear Army Area Centre, Colonel Marschall, 
did not receive unanimous reports of 'intelligence' successes during his inspec- 
tion of the camps. The , commandant of Transit Camp 126 in Minsk was 
reprimanded on 25 August 1941 because intelligence had 'utterly failed': 'very 
few' commissars had been discovered. 1 ' In his progress report for the month 
of August the responsible chief of staff in Rear Army Area Centre claimed that 
the capture of commissars had sometimes proved very difficult. It was certain 
that they had not been 'completely rounded up'. Nevertheless, the use of 
informers (Tsarist officers, Ukrainians, Latvians, Lithuanians) had been suc- 
cessful. 2 " A month later he merely noted: 'Commissars detected by informers 
were dealt with according to the regulations.' 2 ' 1 However, this did not happen 
in every camp. For example, the commandant of Transit Camp 100 in 
Porchov (Army Area North) reported the transfer of 898 officers, 16,394 
NCOs and men, and 2 commissars to organizations at home, or to other 
camps. 2 ' 3 

On 7 October 1941 Army High Command allowed the security police and 
SD squads access to the transit camps in the rear army areas. In so doing, they 
extended to the army area of operations those practices which had been 
ordered in the OKW sector since the middle of July, and renewed there at the 
beginning of September. 2 '* The 'separation of intolerable elements' and their 
execution was now undertaken by special units of the special-duty squads 'on 
their own responsibility'. These had a duty to co-operate closely with the camp 
commandants and intelligence officers. The handing over of selected Soviet 
prisoners to the special units was officially regarded as a release from prisoner- 
of-war captivity. 1 '' When the commander in chief of Army Group Centre, 
Field Marshal von Bock, was informed, he raised objections with Brauchitsch, 
and referred to the indivisible responsibility of the army for the 'life and safety 
of its prisoners of war*. However, Bock continued that if the 'separation of 
specific persons [was] necessary ... for political reasons, outside the army 
area they [can] be treated as the political needs and security of the Reich 
demand'."* 

The quartermaster-general's order of October 1941 naturally brought con- 
sequences in its wake. For example, the intelligence officer of Transit Camp 
230 in Vyazma, Captain Bernstein, reported that '200 Jews and 50-60 politruks 
had been handed over to the SD' during the lifetime of the camp. His own 
activity had accounted for approximately 40 Jews and 6-8 politruks.^ In 

Ibid. BA-MA RH 22/247. 1,1 Activity report of 1-30 Sept. 1941, ibid 

! " Dulag ioo, Abt. la Az. 1 120/41, 2£-Aug. 1941, BA-MA 23/295. 

*" OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Az. Abt. K.Verw. No. n/unnumbered/41 g.Kdos., 7 Oct. 1941, 
app. 2 to operational order No. 14 form chief or security police and SD, 29 Oct. 1941; Streim, DU 
Behandlung sowjetischer Kriegsgefangener, doc. 1.3. See Streit, Keine Kameraden, 103-4; Krausnick 
and Wiihelm, Die Truppe des Weltamchauungskrieges, 253-4. 

"» Streim, Die Behandlung soaijeiischer Kriegsgefangener, 55 n. 1 16, draws attention to this. 
Bock, Tagebuch, vol. ii (9 Nov. 1941), MGFA p-210. 

>. 7 pow District Commandant J, report on inspection of Dulags Vyazma and Gzhatsk on 17 
and 18 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 22/251 . 
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TIT 5 C °, mmanda ° t ° fTransit Camp ,8 5 in Mogilev, Major Wittmer, 
is on record as having refused to hand over a number of Jewish prisoners 'fo 
special treatment', since he had received no order fiim the responsiWe 
Wehrmacht authority, which alone he recognized.- As a result of th system! 

tha .most of the Soviet commissars, functionaries, holders of power etc were 
not [shot] at the front, but in the various prison camps-, in the army area of 
operates, ,n the Reich commissariats, in occupied Land, in SeS 

580,000-600,000 Sov,et prisoners of war must have been handed over to tS 
security police and SD and shot »° 

After the start of operations, direct and indirect proposals for an extension 
of dte commissar guidelines were also made by the troops. For example, at the 

;* f 7 ^ Second ^ considered it 'particularly important' to 

to Z^ZTT as ' the repre r tatives of ^ system Which * s * ««* 

for this war , and as the onginators of the terror practised by the Red Army 
The Soviet sold.ers should be urged not to believe the lies of the commSars 
and to ehminate them THere were also proposals from the troops foTvTder 
° f r the ^™ '-mmissar'. Even in July mi the commander of Rea 
Army Area Centre had asked Army Group Command to clarify 'whether the 
Russ,an army officers [were] political commissars at the same time' - In 
response to a query from an unnamed army group, the legal affairs group with 

menttTe w h ^ ^ aPpHed t0 national defen <* ^part- 
mem in the Wehrmacht operations staff to clarify 'whether political helpers 

rent ^Z^lf'^ ar h C 10 ^ rCgarded 35 PO ' iticaI commissars irTthe 
sense of the Gu.delmes for the treatment of political commissars" and 
^eated accordingly',, On the basis of information received from Z ior^ 

a^ af 1 A ePa T em m ^ Amy GenCral Staff ' OKW ^swered in tte 
affirmative - An order to that effect was sent out to the troops from Army 

^ See Streit, KA* Kaneraden, ,„ 2 - 3; Streim, Die Beh ancllu „ g sowjetischeT Kri e g sgef attgener , 
"' Krausnick, 'Kommissarbefehl', 736 

of war executed may, however, be 'S^fcl h ZLZ 'TsV^ > T*? S ° V ' et Pris0nCTS 
are available for the sectors of WehmafhTrn^, ^ * v,e * also > s,t >« n ° figures 

certain i, th at handing ^fsZ^" war T^nl^ ^ ™* * 

RH 20 lS; 'ffi^lS'n ° n 'T^ ° f ' eaflet dr ° P and * red - white Projectiles', BA-MA 

^^^^ 

" KbnS; 11 ' -ivity report <J uly , 94 , ^ W 22 / 2i8 . 
Lattrr.i^'st ^RW ■ 8 /AZ - S °° ^ ^ N °' ^ ' * '94., signed D r 

- OKH/wFSt/Abt. L (IV/Qu) No. 00.797/4: g.Kdos., ,8 Aug. ibid. 
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High Command at the end of August 1941."' Even before this, some divisions 
had already treated politruks as 'representatives of the political system', and 
had liquidated them. 126 221st Infantry Division had attempted to counteract 
the shortage of knowledge about political workers in the Red Army. It in- 
formed officers that politruks and commissars often tried to disguise their 
political activity by arguing that they had been responsible only 'for the 
morale' or *for the attitude' of the troops. This claim could easily be refuted, 
because 'those affected [could] demonstrate none of the knowledge appropri- 
ate to their military rank'. They were politruks and commissars, arid were 'to 
be treated as such'. 317 

From the middle of August, as knowledge of the implementation of the 
commissar guidelines spread, there were increased claims from the troops that 
the 'harsh orders on the treatment of the commissars and politruks [were] one 
of the causes of the tough enemy resistance'. 118 The political cadres of the Red 
Army would continue to fight, and exert 'terror' over their troops, because 
they were convinced that they would be shot after being taken prisoner. In the 
middle of September 1 941 the commanding genera) of XXXIX (Motorized) 
Army Corps, Armoured Troop General Schmidt, therefore produced a 
'memorandum on the possibility of shattering Bolshevik resistance from 
within'. In it he demanded as an 'immediate measure' that the 'shooting 
decree for political commissars' should be rescinded, and 'the Russian people 
shown a positive future ... in the long term'. 11 ' Army High Command 
was sufficiently sympathetic to the initiatives of the field commanders to pass 
a corresponding request to OKW. Lieutenant-General Miiller did not sup- 
port the request with humanitarian arguments, but by referring to military 
necessities: 

In the current battle situation, where the heavy casualties, the decrease in the supply of 
men and materials, the mixing up of formations, and the uncertainty of leadership are 
causing signs of slackening to appear here and there on the Russian side, a paralysis of 
the general will to fight by breaking the resistance of the commissars could produce not 
inconsiderable successes and save much blood.'s" 

■» See AOK 2, Ic/AO No. 215/41, 30 Aug. 1941, on treatment of political assistants with the 
companies, BA-MA RH 20-2/1092. 

==* See the commanders' conference of 454th Security Div. on 20 June 1941, BA-MA RH 26- 
454/6; 24. Inf.Div., Ic, 9 July 1941: interim report on prisoner interrogation (BA-MA RH 26-14/ 
72), and AOK 16, Ic, evening report of II Aug. 1941 (BA-MA, 16. Armee, 22745/38). 

a7 221. Sich.Div., Ic, 6 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/17. 

" 9 AOK 2, Ic/AO No. 218/41 g.Kdos., 9 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-2/1092; Jacobsen, 
'Kommissarbefehl', doc. 20. On the ferocious resistance of the Red Army as a result of the 
commissar order see the evaluation of the enemy situation by LI Army Corps, Ic, 26 Sept. 1941 
(BA-MA, LI. AK, 15290/26), and report No. 10 by the foreign ministry representative/AOK 2, 13 
Aug. 1941 (ibid. RH 20-2/1092). 

Memorandum of 18 Sept. 1941, BA-MA, Alliierte Prosesse 9, NOKW-2413; extracts in 
Jacobsen, 'Kommissarbefehl', doc. 21. 

'>» OKH/Gen. z.b.V.b. ObdH/Az. 50! No. 516/41 g.Kdos., 23 Sept. 1941, BA-MA Rw 4/v. 578; 
Jacobsen, 'Kommissarbefehl', doc. 22. 
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Jodl submitted the request of Army High Command to Hider, who refused 
to make any alteration to the orders that had been issued. The army groups 
were informed of this decision at the beginning of October. 23 ' Not until spring 
1942 did the appeals of the field commanders bear fruit. The commissar 
decree was then abandoned in the area of operations, 132 with the aim of 
encouraging Soviet soldiers to desert, and entire units to surrender. The 
'special treatment' of the commissars and politruks in the prison camps was 
also stopped. 1 " The HQs were to determine whether they were dealing with 
commissars and politruks who had deserted, or whether they had been taken 
prisoner in battle. While the latter were to be executed immediately, deserters 
were to be sent to Mauthausen concentration camp. For 'Jews, criminals, 
etc.', the prevailing treatment remained in force — they were shot. 

The commissar decree was implemented by the army to a greater 
extent than field commanders were prepared to admit after the war. 2 ' 4 Yet it 
was not only the army leadership which, profoundly affected by the image of 
'Jewish Bolshevism', accepted Hitler's view that the commissars were not 
genuine soldiers. The orders, directives, and reports cited here lead to the 
conclusion that a large part of the line officer corps also accepted this view; 
many either conducted themselves according to it, or at the very least were 
unwilling to risk trouble by opposing it. An order by the commanding 
general of XXXXVII (Motorized) Army Corps on 30 June 1941 can be 
regarded as typical: 'The decree of the Fiihrer orders a ruthless action against 
Bolshevism (po!. commissars) and any kind of guerrilla activity! Persons 
irrefutably shown to be among them are to be taken away and shot, exclusively 
on the order of an officer.' However, Armoured Troop General Lemelsen 
also felt compelled to oppose the numerous shootings by members of his 
army corps of prisoners, defectors, and deserters from the Red Army. These 
he described as murder: "The Russian soldier who has been encountered 
on the batdefield and has fought courageously is no guerrilla, but has the 
right to honourable, good treatment and care as a wounded man ... It is 
this lie about the shooting of prisoners, however, that the enemy is using 
to keep his soldiers in line . . . The German army would be saved much 
blood by harsh measures against guerrillas and fighting civilians, and equally 
so by the good treatment of prisoners and deserters in accordance with 
orders. ''M Lemelsen thus made a clear distinction between the treatment of 



! '' OKH/Gen. z.b.V.b. ObdH/Az. 500 Gr. R.Wes. No. 517/41 g.Kdos., 2 Oct. 1941, BA-MA 
RH 19 II/123. This decision was to be transmitted further by word of mouth alone. 
!1! On 6 May 1942; see Warlimont, Hattptquanier, 185-6. 

™ See Streit, Keine Kameraden, 253-4, and Streim, Die Behandlung sowjeiiicher 
Kriegsgefangener, 140 ff. 

In this context see two contemporary books which express the anti-Jewish and anti-Commu- 
nist sentiments then prevailing among the troops: Slesina, Soldaten, and Haussleiter, Ostfront; also 
the portrayal by a war reporter on 12 Aug. [941, 'Der Zug der Zehmausend', about the discovery 
and shooting of a commissar: BA-MA, Alliierte ProzeSe 9, NOKW-2241. 

■» Quoted from Buchbender, Das tonende Erz, 104-5. 
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commissars and guerrillas on one hand, and the soldiers of the Red Army on 
the other. 

Significandy, protests from the field commanders against the commissar 
order increased when the impetus of the German operations had already 
weakened and the resistance of the Red Army had stiffened. For example, the 
3rd staff officer in Army Group Centre, Major Rudolf-Christoph Baron von 
Gersdorff, visited the front in Fourth Army area of operations at the beginning 
of December 1941. Subsequently he reported: 

During every extended conversation with officers, without having referred to it myself, 
I was asked about the shootings of Jews. I gained the impression that the shooting of 
the Jews, the prisoners, and the commissars was almost universally rejected in the 
officer corps, especially the shooting of commissars, because it served to strengthen 
enemy resistance. The shootings are regarded as a violation of the honour of the 
German army, specifically the German officer corps. The question of the responsibility 
for this was raised in more or less sharp form, according to the temperament and 
disposition of those concerned.* 1 * 

This report was not accepted in Army Group Centre, as the wavy lines in the 
margin reveal. Significantly, though, such criticism was being expressed in the 
sector of an army whose command had passed on the commissar decree, and 
had noted that it was being carried out. 2 - 17 

In July 1941 the 3rd staff officer of Fourth Army, Major Helmdach, had 
already pointed out to the commander-in-chief of the army, Field Marshal von 
Kluge, how important it was to solve 'the military-political problem of the 
east'. He had produced a memorandum, which Kluge signed and submitted 
both to the commander-in-chief of the army and to Hitler's adjutant. 218 In 
mid-September the commanding general of XXXIX (Motorized) Army 
Corps, Armoured Troop General Schmidt, had demanded that 'the Russian 
people be shown a positive future'; in the long term, he regarded this as much 
more important than dropping the 'shooting decree for political commis- 
sars'. :w Though accepting that it was undesirable to give the Russians 'an 
ideal, to say nothing of National Socialism', he thought it was vital 'to draw up 
clear rules, at least in everyday things'. Schmidt wanted to encourage the 
Soviet population to turn away from Bolshevism and put its hopes in 
Germany. 'Such measures', including the regulation of private property, 
would also have an effect 'in as yet unconquered Russia, and thus weaken the 
strength of resistance there'. However, apart from his murderous programme 
of annihilating 'Jewish Bolshevism', Hitler could not come to a decision about 

KTB H.Gr. Mitte, app. to p. 943 (o;Dec. 1941). IfZ Fd 600/1. 

!17 AOK. 4, Ic, evening report of 27 June 1 941 , in which 6 political commissars were reported to 
have been executed: BA-MA, 4. Aimee, 17170/2. 

** AOK 4, Ic, KTB {2i, 26 July 1941), BA-MA, 4. Armee, 17170/1. This memorandum is 
mentioned in the war diary but could not be traced. 

1W Memorandum to Sixteenth Army Command with request for passing on to Hitler, BA-MA, 
Alliierte Prozesse 9, NOKW-2413; extracts published in Jacobsen, 'Kommissarbefehl', doc. 21. 
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Barbt^ a deVeI ° Pment ° f OCCUpkd Swiet telTit0ri « Operation 

3- The Organization of 'Living-space' ■ . 
For Hitler, the conquest of the European part of the Soviet Union would 
ensure die ex,stence of the German people in the long term. At tie same rime 
•t was the essential foundation which would allow the Third Reich t acS 
undented world-power status (or world supremacy): 'The strugS fo 
hegemony m the world will be decided in favour of Europe by th£3£j£ 
of the Russian space: ,t will make Europe into an impregnable fortress tne 
most blockade-proof place on earth.'- America could men 'get loafer as 
we are concerned'.- However, Hitler had devoted less thought " th Ses 
tion of how to orgamze the 'living-space' thus gained. For him, the overrides 
reqmrement was to defeat the Soviet Union in a rapid campa gn. E ™mW 
wa concentrated on achieving the rapid collapse of me rL Army an ^d Se 
Stahmst system. Four "representatives' were envisaged foTmis tafk 
Wehrmacht: defeat of the enemy; Reich Leader SS: pohtical-police act vt 

tion'" Sn^rTof ^ ^Trllo^Z 
torn. ; In terms of content and organization, the first three of these aims had 

las TZ CVen be f° re the Sta " ^ oP-ations; co-operation between tne 

i(Mi Ri ^^^"^^'h^ever, was given concrete form on!y after 22 June 

Sg si ? ' J"" 3115 ^ regardbg the i-ization of 
werT rh F ™ . T^" ^ ° f ' 94I? When > how ' *"d where 

The octnS s ary aUth ° ntieS repkced by dviiian authori »«? parts of 

AlS R nr e i! entat , iV !u 0r CCntral Sh3pine ° f * e east European space', 
Alfred Rosenberg, had been working on proposals for the future of the Russian 
ten nones for some time. However, before 22 June , 94I his ideas received 

Caucasia - In 7 e S C ™ a ™ s: Baltland, Ukraine, Russia, and 
Caucasia. In the middle of July 1941, wh en the German leaders thought 

t ~ Hitter, Monologe, 6, (, 7 - l8 Sep , m 0; rf. pp. 69-70 ( 25 Sep, , 94 ,) and , , (26 _ ? 0c , 

were °: a l*r- ■«»' ■> ™> No. 372. Similar word, 

cannot be ruld whh ^^dToff <^^,?, l,, ' °" ?° ' A s " a «> 

so that America can get!" 1 Tor ^ c^SX££ r"""? " "V*'. 1 bdiCVe: Eur0 P e au,arkic - 

~ ,TS w'^ taa) SChmidt A1,e " Stadt 0n 6 ^ BAMA ™ ,o in/7,, See 
chi;^^ tT^emat Tna^of ^ c economic . ex P lo »«io n has been described in another 
St f and ' and uS^S^* ff~ « - * e Reich Comm.™ 
iee sect. I.vii.t at n. 23. 
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victory over the Red Army had already been won, Hitler reduced his pro- 
gramme in the east to the bare formula: 'First dominate, second administer, 
third exploit.' 245 The fundamental need was 'to cut the giant cake into manage- 
able pieces'. Germany was to be the sole beneficiary of this process, with only 
a couple of pieces on the periphery conceded to his main allies, Finland and 
Romania. A 'Garden of Eden' was to be created for the Germans in the east, 
'our India'. 14 * Hitler intended to annex only the Crimea, the Baltic States, and 
former Austrian Galicia. The rest of the space he regarded as 'colonial land', 
which was to be ruled, administered, and exploited by a handful of men, 
supposed members of the master race, under four 'viceroys', 147 the Reich 
commissioners. The Slavs were by nature a 'slave mass crying out for a 
master'. 148 Hitler thought it important to keep his objectives hidden from 
world opinion. 'We will simply act as though we wanted to exert a mandate. 
But it must be clear to us that we are never leaving these territories again.' All 
the measures necessary for a 'final settlement . . . shooting, resettlement, 
etc. — we can and will carry out nevertheless'. 14 ' 

The boundary of the 'Greater Germanic empire' was to be the Urals. To the 
west of them, only Germans would be able to carry weapons, 'not the Slav, not 
the Czech, not the Cossack, nor the Ukrainian!'. 250 In Hitler's view, an 'east 
wall' of living people of Germanic race offered the best protection against 
the 'mass of nations of Asia' behind the Urals. Constant border fighting 
would prevent them becoming slack, and racial selection would 'preserve the 
species'.' 5 ' Peace, on the other hand, would only result in playing at soldiers. 
After the conclusion of Operation Barbarossa, it was envisaged that the 
following troops would be required to provide security for the eastern territo- 
ries, including the Government-General, and for planned operations in the 
Middle East: 37 infantry divisions, including 10 for tasks of economic security, 
3 mountain, 6 motorized infantry, and 12 armoured divisions. 2 * 1 The occupied 
territories were to be Europeanized, or rather Germanized. On the best soil, 
Danes, Dutchmen, Norwegians, and Swedes would be settled as peasant 
farmers alongside long-serving German NCOs, while the Slav population 
would be 'sifted' and the 'destructive Jew' completely 'kicked out'. 2 " Trans- 

"« Discussion of 16 July 1941 with Rosenberg, Lammers, Keitel, Goring, and Bormann, IMT 
xxxviii. 87 ff. 

1,4 Thus Hitler to Abetz, 16 Sept. 1941, DGFPn xiii, No. 372. 

Hitler, Mcnobge, 50-1 (1-2 Aug. 1941). "* Ibid. 62 (17-18 Sept. 1941). 
IMT xxxviii. 88. Goebbels too had stated on 5 Apr. 1940, to the editors-in-chief of the Berlin 
press and the chief representatives of the foreign press in Berlin, that although National Socialism 
was carrying out in Europe the same revolution that it had achieved on a smaller scale in 
Germany, these plans would not be exposed to public criticism, in order to avoid increasing 
resistance. 'Today we say "living-space". Everyone can imagine what he wants. What we want we 
will know when the time is right': Jacobsen, Der Zweiie Wdtkriig, No. 60. See Kriegspropaganda, 
313-14 (5 Apr. 1940). 

/Afr xxxviii. 88. »' Hitler, Monobge, 55 (8-[ I Aug. 1941), 68 (25 Sept. 1941). 

»>* Chef OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (II Org.) No. 441349/41 g.Kdos. Chefe., 8 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RW 
4/v. 513. In addition, there were the troops of Germany's allies. 

155 Hitler, Monologe, 90 (17 Oct. 1941). A few days later he explained: 'When we eliminate this 
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port routes, motorways, and railway limes would run across the 'cleansed' land 
hLS'l t settlements be built 'as on a string of 

beads . * In dus land 'the lowliest stable lad must rank higher than one of the 
natives'.'* Hider reminded his listeners at the end of Juty I94 i Tat he nad 
always thought that the soil in the east was necessary', he saw no reason o 
change his mind now. 2 ' 6 < 

In outlining this programme, Hitler regarded himself as the architect and 

™° f °u C t Wi "' With lask ° f makin S Ge ™ v an undis- 
puted world power.- He wanted to rewrite history on a racial basis: Hitler was 

hZTS u\ g Tu W ° rld domination C ° U W be founded only on German 
blood. This blood had therefore to be protected from possible 'corruption' 
Jewish Bolshevism must be wiped out for that reason. Significantly, it was at 
precisely this time that anti-Semitic measures were intensified. On 3, July 
1941, on Hitler s instructions, Goring ordered Heydrich to 'make all necessary 
preparations ,n organizational, technical, and material matters for an overall 

Furnn- 5 fx? e ^ qUeSti ° n GemUm S ^ ° f 

Europe . The annihilation of European Jewry was to be followed by that of 
the Jews of northern, central, south-eastern, and western Europe. Closely 
linked with th,s objective, both chronologically and in terms of its subject, was 
SS Major Alfred Meyer's submission of the first 'General Plan East' on the 
orders of Himmler - After mass deportations and measures of destruction on 
a large scale, this envisaged the settlement of Germans in eastern Europe over 
a period of thirty years. 

With victory over the Red Army apparently won, Hitler and other leading 
figures of the Third Reich went beyond this consideration of racial criteria for 
the orgamzanon of the conquered 'living-space'. Hitler was also contemplat- 
ing the strategic possibilities which would be opened up by the defeat of the 
Sov.et Union: a global war by Germany and Japan against the Anglo-Saxon 
naval powers - This was to be preceded by joint military action by Berlin and 
Tokyo against the Red Army, in order to ensure the rapid collapse of the 
Stalinist system. Hitler was realistic enough to recognize 'that one cannot 

» £!h r n !bid ' 63 , (l7_l8 Sept - '* Ibid - 49 July ,04.) 

«' Ibid. 91 07 Oct. 1941), 101-2 (2T-2 Oct. ism) 

7, ^ photOCOp5 ' in ^utschlandim^iun Whkrieg, ii. ,19. See EisenblStter, GnnuBimen, 206- 

*> See sect II.iv j(6> at n. 150. On t 7 July , 941 Ribbentrop continued in the same vein to rh, 
German mission chiefs in Konigsberg: 'If after die defeat oFH^ti, th, t rsi 
us, it snail have its war. We do not fear . S^U^^^^ 
aircraft and defend ourseives with gigantic anti-aircraft fe^"S^S h a s"een 

"re NolS M WCaPe U " SCathed ' <PA ' Handak,e " EGd ° rf ' VertraUlithe A ^"-S "i 
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conquer Russia'. *> Against the background of Germany's strategic situation 
vis-d-vis the United States, he asked himself 'with alarm: How much time do 
I still have to overcome Russia, and how much time do I still need?' 2 * 1 A rapid 
intervention by the Japanese in Siberia would thus be very useful to him as a 
means of accelerating the collapse of the Bolshevik regime. 

In discussions at his headquarters, Hitler took concrete decisions as well as 
day-dreaming about the future. For example, he appointed Alfred Rosenberg 
as 'Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories'. 5 ^ In theory, the pro- 
spective Reich commissioners would be subordinate to him. In practice, 
however, Rosenberg's responsibility for the civilian administration in the east 
was limited by the authority vested by Hitler in Goring (29 July 1941) for the 
economic exploitation of the occupied territories, and in Himmler (17 July 
1941) for political security measures there. As regards the future co-operation 
between the Four-year Plan Authority, the SS, and the Ministry for the East, 
Hitler thought that 'practice would decide'. 36 * Believing that an official an- 
nouncement of his appointment was imminent, the leader of the 'chaos 
ministry' [Ckaostministerium: a pun on 'east'] wrote an address for the German 
newsreel. In it he referred to the historic mission of the German people, and 
to the beginning of the 'final struggle' against its 'deadly enemy'— 'Marxism as 
a whole, especially in its extreme Jewish-Bolshevik manifestation'. Roseberg 
described this struggle, and the establishment of 'welfare and public order 
for the peoples of the east coming under German administration', as a 
'gigantic task'. 26 ' In fact, his appointment was not made public until 18 
November 1941. 

The Gauleiter of Schleswig-Holstein, Hinrich Lohse, was appointed as 
Reich commissioner for 'Ostland' on 17 July 1941. His territory was to consist 
of the former Baltic States— Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia— and 
Belorussia. 166 The timing of his assumption of office, of course, would depend 
on the progress of operations. Because the army found it convenient 'to get 
out of the rear area 'as quickly as possible', 2 *' Lohse was able to take control 
over Lithuania on 25 July 1941. In mid-July it was also decreed that the civilian 
administration in Biafystok district would be taken over by the president of the 
province of East Prussia, Gauleiter Erich Koch, 268 and the civilian administra- 
tion in former Austrian 'then until 1939 Polish' Galicia by the governor- 

*' Thus Keitel on 35 July 1941 passed on Hitler's opinion (Bock, Tagebuch, vol. ii, MGFA P- 
210). 'Russia' is used here as a synonym for 'Soviet Union'. 

Ibid. *> Decree of 17 July 1941, KTB OKW\. 1027-8. 

** PA, Handakten Etzdorf, Vertrauliche Aufzeichnungen (17 July 1941). See the memorandum 
by Thomas on 18 July 1941 on his reports to Goring and Keitet, BA-MA RW io7[85 

*> 2 July [941, BANS 8/71. <- 

** Decree of 17 July 1941, PA, Dt. Ges. Helsinki, Schriftwechsel geheim, vol. ii. See 
Myllyniemi, Neuordnung, 60 ff., and Rich, War Aims, ii. 357 ff. 

*• Thus the quartermaster-general to the head of the War Economy and Armaments Depart- 
ment on 8 July 1941, BA-MA RW 19/165. 

** See sect. II.vii.i at n. 15, and OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (IV/Qu) No. 495/41, 23 Aug. 1041, Hitler 
decree of 15 July 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/13. 
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T^Tn" ? aCOWj FraDk - B0th deCrees came int0 effe « on , August 
1941. On the same day, the Reich commissioner for Ostland took over the 

Try ad ™ n!St [ atl T °" of ^ distri « a™nd Vilna (Vilnius).** The separation 
of Gahca from the Ukrame severely damaged not only the Ukrainian endeav- 
or ^"rr 10110 ^ 170 bUt 3lS0 Rosenber g's ideas for the future develop- 
ment of the Ukraine. More regions were removed from the army's area of 
operates on 1 September. Reich Commissariat Ostland was enlarged by 
adding Latvia and the area round Minsk, and Reich Commissariat Ukraine 
was established.- The new Reich commissioner, Erich Koch, wasTry 
reluctant about Ins new task. He was prepared to do the job 'only for as Ion? 

onlv I Eaft P t0 * C Jr" year P ' an AUth0rity ' beCaUSC ' he was 

only ln East Pruss,aV" However, since the autumn of 1939 East Prussia had 

been extended by the addition of large areas taken fronfpo.andTwhi £ 

£J 1 TH Gr0dn ° ^ added in ** middle <* September 

194 1. » This regton was regarded as possessing military significance as a 
bridgehead on the far bank of the Memel (Niemen). 

Even when his Reich commissariat was extended to the Dnieper line on 20 
October 194,,* Koch showed no great interest in the tasks entrusted to him 
He wanted to leave his territory under military administration until spring, as 
there was not much to be done in winter anyway' -5 For that reason, there 
could be no ceremonial transfer of executive power from the military to the 
civilian administration, as had been the case when Galicia was transferred to 
frank and Belorussia to Commissioner-General Wilhelm Kube. Koch failed 
to put in an appearance, and the new territories were handed over informally 
to his plempotentiary, District Administrator Wuttke.^ When Koch's area of 
authority was extended yet again in November ,941, the commander of Rear 
Army Area South was forced to hand over military jurisdiction for the Bug- 
Dmeper area to the Wehrmacht Commander Ukraine,*" since Koch had 
neither appeared himself nor sent a representative. Nevertheless, the com- 

.«";.2SSKf£ 5 T /Qu) No - °° 1543 ' 4 ' 8 Kdos - - ** ■*« ™- *« - - 

See DGFPo xvi, No. 184 {6 Aug. 1941) 

Hitler decree of 20 Aug. 1 941, OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abt. K Verw (Qu a) No IJ/^cf?/ 
4 ' !7 f pi i! H Au 5- BA-MA RH rurju See Rich, WarAi ms , ii. 372 7' CQ 4) ^ 

» KTB W.RuAmt/Stab S Oct. ,94,) g.Kdos., BA-MA RW ,«,/><*. 
- OKWFS^bf L N^* 7' KP ° n ° f " 3 ° °«- ^ ^-M* ™ 
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mander of Rear Army Area South refused to accept any further responsibility 
for administrative matters in the Bug-Dnieper area. 1 ? 8 

Reich Commissariat Osdand was not extended to the Nevel-Vitebsk- 
Mogilev line, as had originally been planned. 2 " A new attempt to include 
Estonia in the civilian administration also ended in failure. The commander of 
Rear Army Area North had already refused to accept this development pre- 
viously, in mid-October. 280 Infantry General Franz von Roques had justified 
his attitude by arguing that the supply of the troops in winter would be 
threatened, and the civilian administration in Estonia could not 'work 
through' as intensively as the military agencies. His protests met with some 
response: when Estonia finally became part of Reich Commissariat Ostland on 
5 December 1941, with Commissioner-General Karl-Sigmund Litzmann 
taking control of the administration, Estonia nevertheless remained part of the 
army's area of operations.* 8 ' Furthermore, the commander of Rear Army Area 
North was also responsible for ensuring military security of Estonia within and 
without, and for the supply of the troops off the land. 

Up to the autumn of 1941, the organization of 'living-space' had taken more 
or less the form described by State Secretary in the Reich Ministry of the 
Interior Wilhelm Stuckart in mid-September. In his memorandum on 'the 
German eastern border' he had argued that it was an important war aim 'to 
reduce the great Slav state structure in the east to the narrower Great Russian 
people, to remove from Russian influence all territories lying westward of it 
containing non-Great Russian population, and to link them organically to the 
central European space'. 3 * 1 Stuckart had suggested moving 'the borders of the 
narrower German space, including the Government-General' to the east. East 
Prussia should acquire i0,00osq.km. of Lithuanian and 25,ooosq.km. of 
Belorussian territory, as well as receiving 1,200 sq. km, from the Government- 
General, The Government-General should be enlarged by the addition of 
eastern Galicia, the bridgehead of Brest, and small parts of the area round 
Biah/stok. Stuckart's thinking had been motivated not only by racial, eco- 
nomic, and military considerations, but also by political ones. He regarded it 
as highly desirable to insert a German barrier separating Hungary from the 
Ukraine, while obtaining a common border and direct transport links between 
Germany and Romania. Such thinking had tallied with Romanian ideas. 58 * 

Though Hitler wanted to keep his plans regarding the conquered 'living- 
space* secret from those affected and from world opinion, the military ex- 
pected a clear political programme for the reorganization of the occupied 
territories. In their view, this should offer a positive future to the Soviet 
population after its 'liberation from Bolshevism'. For example, 444th Security 

Report of 15 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/9. 

OKWVWFSt/Abt. L (IV) No. 764/41 g., 4 Nov. 1941, map, ibid. 
!! ° Befh. riiekw. H.Geb. Nord, la, No. 1355/41 geh., 16 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/255. See 
Myllyniemi, Neuordmmg, 80. 
!8r Befh, riiekw. H.Geb. Nord, la, No. 1577/41 geh., 6 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/255. 
! " ! Foreign ministry, Pol. XII 5m g., 11 Sept. 1941, PA, Pol. XII, vol. xii. 

See sect. Il.rv.l(a) at n. 6. 
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Division regretted the fact that the 'German Wehrmacht comes, conquers 
and stays silent'.** The rural population expected the breaking up of tS 
collecuve economy, the restoration of personal property, and a uniform price 
policy^ was quite unsatisfactory for military and economic authorities in 
Rear Army Area South to fix very different maximum prices. 213th Security 

£ ZedTc r£ c same poim T * e popu,ati ° n remaine ^ 

Sd 1ZT ' m f W3S Unwi " ing t0 support P artisa ™> this 

could change m a moment, 'as soon as the peasant realizes that the new 
situation is no better for him, and that there might be some truth in the 
assertion that the Germans have come as exploiters'. In any case, the problem 

eleiTT? Pn r S 3 aSpCCt - * 0ffered ** P erfe « seedbed for 

Sdlm I "?^ 3n r P3ganda - 11,6 com ™nder 5 Li-tenant-Genera 
Sol th r^ mme C °^ re ' inf ° rmed ** c °™d- of Rear Army Area 
' f $ IT C ° Uld bC Padfied <With com P'«ely inadequate forces 
available only ,f the pamsans received no support from the population 

However, the supreme leadership was still thinking in the global categories 
of German territorial, racial, and food-supply policy. In Hitler's opinion" the 
collectmzation so brutally introduced by Stalin, especially the big state farms! 
offered the 'best, probably the only, possibility of intensive cultivation' ofT 
conquered territory. This was particularly the case 'since the actual Russian 

1™^^°^^ ^K^ 6 ' 35 annihi ' ated > 3nd Pe0ple ™™S 
accustomed to hving and being treated like animals. In any case, there was a 

mrte-wide difference between the Russian peoples of today and the Germ^ 
people as regards intellectual maturity.'- It was this approach which deter- 
mined the treatment of the population in the east. Its consequences soon came 
to be felt by the troops. However, their own conduct also helped to ensure Z 
the original sympathy of the Soviet population was lost The intelligence 
officer m Seventeenth Army, First Lieutenant Theodor Oberlander, JE3S 

27 *l ^ °^° CEOber <N0t mere 'y out of bitterness at *e 

fightmg methods of the Bolsheviks, we show an inner aversion towards, indeed 

Lv nnl C ° Unt17, ^ 30 arr ° ganCe t0wards ^ P e °P' e > wh *h exclude 
any positive co-operation.'^ He demanded an element of self-criticism from 

* i't Ata 7 1 ' NO A ,25/41 * 28 Au ^- '94., BA-MA RH 22 / 202 . 

Ts£?,£,*s°s?™ * i ™ - «~** ™«< ™,.«; 
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the troops, and investigation of the measures which had been taken. More- 
over, Oberlander also indicated that passive and active resistance could pose 
a serious danger to the security of German supplies, if the population contin- 
ued to be treated as an 'object of exploitation'. He considered passive resist- 
ance to be much more dangerous than partisan activity in this respect. As a 
necessary measure, he urged that every German in the occupied territories 
should be instructed that the population did not consist solely of Bolsheviks. 
As a result of Bolshevism they were poor and therefore badly dressed; they did 
not work as well as the Germans because they had always worked for others; 
they were not independent or active, because they had always been sup- 
pressed. Since the 'three most certain factors of order— work, bread, and 
consumer goods— would not be sufficiently available in the immediate future', 
small measures of assistance should be offered to ease the burdens facing the 
population. Oberlander made a series of suggestions covering propaganda as 
well as economic and security issues. He concluded by arguing that the 
honour and decency of the German people demanded 'that a people which is 
in no way hostile towards us is treated in a manner that enables it to work with 
us out of conviction, and inwardly to overcome the past'. 

However, the guidelines issued by Rosenberg in mid-November to the 
Reich commissioner for the Ukraine, the 'old National Socialist fighter' Erich 
Koch, pointed in a different direction. 188 These described the vital aim of 
'eastern work' as 'to create new land for Germany, to reduce Muscovy 
(Russia) to its own living-space'. This was 'a struggle to secure life for the 
German people as well as for the whole of the new Europe, a struggle of an 
ideological nature, a political war which involves a new conception of our 
continent and advances Europe decisively to the east'. Rosenberg distanced 
himself from his original concept of treating the various peoples of the USSR 
differently. He was thereby adopting Hitler's maxim that the administration of 
the Ukraine should be 'purely colonial'. Its exploitation to meet German war 
requirements was to take first place. 1 * On 19 November Rosenberg stated his 
views: 'The extent of the shedding of German blood, the need to expand the 
space of central Europe, and the will to ward off the consequences of a British 
continental blockade for all time force the adoption of a self-contained major 
plan. This can only be ensured by an authoritarian German administration: The 
idea mooted before the war, of building up 'Ukrainedom' as a political power 
against Moscow, had therefore been abandoned. 'In the current situation the 
German Reich can no longer assume an increased solicitude for an alien 
nationality which has not reached the difficult situation it faces today through 
any fault of Germany.' 

For these political and economic reasons, the supreme German leadership 

"» First general political directive of 19 Nov, 1941 No. 530/41 g.Rs., BA R 6/69. See also OKW/ 
WFSt/Aot. L (IV/Qu) No. 02410/4! g.Rs., 17 Nov. I94 i I Guidelines for conduct towards the 
Ukrainian population, BA-MA Wi/I. 345. 

^ KTB WiRuAmt/Stab (15 Oct. 1941), g.Kdos., BA-MA RW [9/165. 
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due to the lack of means of recovering them'.^ In the view of the responsib e 

maS Hitler In T T C Sree ' thC f3ilure ° f °P eration Barbarossa had 
made Hitler ready to take account of pragmatic arguments from the militVrv 
and econonuc experts, e.g. on the question of Sovief workers 
native formations, and the abolition of the collective economy^ hTw s n « 
prepared, however, to give a whole new meaning to the war again T 
So VI et Un,on. Nevertheless, the new political and m litary sLZn f dng £ 



Ibid. (16 Oct. 1941). 



^^^^ 
^Wi^^ V >8S - S « — Hitler and 

'7 Jan. ,942, BA-MA RH A «^^nun gen> Frame No. 337851. See H.Gr. Sud, KTB, 

for the proclamation of a new agrarian order' luT^f f *"* dOW " reasons 

being; during , 942 it would .J$ bT^Z^ced^^^ be for the time 

and Centre and , % in South'; PA PoT XIII ffil ° f ab ° Ut '° % in North 

OKW/WFSt/ WPr No 1 140/42 ,R F,h ,„„ » ' ^ pro P a 8 anda awpiem of the i ssue see 
^o-tan order tn «h,^££5£ B^^uS^ ** ^ <* *■ 
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German Reich forced him to emphasize the 'defensive' character of his war 
aim; the establishment of a Germanic empire from the Atlantic to the Urals. 
He told the chief of the operations department in the Naval War Staff, Captain 
Gerhard Wagner, that 'German living-space' must be secured by a strong west 
wall 'in France, a strong north wall in Norway, and an equivalent east wall 
stretching roughly from Lake Ladoga or east of it to the Don or Volga bend. 
'Then Germany-would be unassailable. What relations we wanted to have with 
the rest of the world from this space could be considered later. ' 2 m However, 
the German troops in the Soviet Union were still west of the line envisaged by 
Hider, 

«s Lagevonrage, 351-2 (7 Feb. 1942) [not in trans.] (emphasis added). On Hitler's strategy in 
1941-2 Das Deutsche Reich und da Zweite Wehkrieg, vi. 101 ff. 



Operation Barbarossa in Historical 
Perspective 

JORGEN F6RSTER 

J f " h l V r° US cont rib«tions to this volume do not present a 'uniform' picture 
of d* war against Russia. Consequently, though it is based on mei™ ork *I 

SToSST 1 ^ wiI1 T k : no attempt 10 disguise fact 

attempt 2 S™ "? * re ™* Urgent. Nevertheless, an 

attempt will be made here to place the German-Soviet war in 'historical 

K5£3sr* ° f - ™T d ° « ^ ™ 

Operation Barbarossa was not a campaign like those that preceded it but a 

Snt'^edtT ° f T ihi!ad0il - ° f C0UrS£ ' ^-narSoltpX- 
ganda attempted to depict the war as a necessary operation to ward off an 

.mnunent Sov,et attack; on the basis of the partition 

states and volunteer formations, it was also described as a 'crusadl of 

agamst Bolshevism', and the beginning of the new «E«^S£^?E 

unique character of the German-Soviet war was partly" resul t ofTe cSe 

connection between the "conquest of new living-space in the east' and Ae 

final solution of the Jewish question'. German pilfc opilfX^te^ 

t ^San" ° n C <GCrman CataStr ° Phe ' 31 * e ^ <* «* 

^^r? COntrovers y over *e P^blems of the German-Soviet war has also 

!tilfn Z™' hiSt ° rianS 3gree *« *° consequences o 2 war are 

d 1 percepnble ,n political affairs today. One result of the ma^ive effort 
forced upon ,t by Hitler between i 94I and I945 was the rise TZ SovS 

oZ: T h ; rd e T tu : of a r rId power equai ^ ™: 

^ Jfl Reich s imu)taneouslv marked the n . te« 
Ite ^ " hS dirCCt the creation of two German 

Hitler's war^n the'e «T T^™ ^"i* fr ° m * e d ~ » of 

Hitlers war in the east. Another approach regards it as an integral cart of 

andTLT P PerSPeCtiVC PC ™ the historia « ^ Z s continui; 

Hitler s bl d for world-power status-or worid supremacy-for the Tmrd 

The starting-point for an analysis of the causes of the attack on the Soviet ^ 
Union must be the world-view and political goals of the man who dominated 
Gen™ politics between I933 and 1945 . Hitler took the decisit to ™w ar 
e t T e H qUenCC ° f ' Iivin ^ s P a «' Programme, in whicbexpansbn inle 
east, the destruction of Bolshevism, and the extermination of the Jews were 
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_ inextricably intertwined. Each goai, indeed, was the precondition for achiev- 
ing the others. This does not mean that the 'programme' was pursued without 
regard for the course of events. Nevertheless, Hitler's doctrinaire concepts of 
war, living-space, race, economic autarky, and world-power status must be 
regarded as forming the basis of his political conduct, despite all the tactical 

_ improvisations he made. It is therefore pointless to impose a sequence of 
priorities, choosing between ideological fixations and political or economic 
motives, to explain the turn to the east. Hitler's core goal in foreign policy, the 
great war for living-space at the expense of the Soviet Union, was a symbiosis 
of dogma and calculation, ideology and the will to power, racial policy and 
world politics. His vision of a continental empire of the 'Nordic race' stretch- 
ing to the Urals went beyond the traditional goals of German great-power and 
world-power politics. Nevertheless, his 'living-space' programme had some 
affinity with ideas common to the traditional leadership elites in the armed 
forces, industry, and the diplomatic service; these had found expression in the 
war-aims discussions of the First World War, especially in the supplementary 
treaties of Brest-Litovsk. Hitler's programme achieved its catastrophic effects 
precisely because the 'constants of his world view', including the radical foe 
images of Jewry and Bolshevism, did not run totally counter to prevailing 
opinion. The extent to which military men, economists, and diplomats agreed 
with Hitler's views on the winning of the 'Russian space', its exploitation, and 
the treatment of the Slav population varied considerably. The spectrum of 
agreement ranged from a partial identity of interests to a genuine fusion of 
traditional and National Socialist ideas. In this ideological climate, fundamen- 
tal military values such as loyalty, obedience, and fulfilment of duty were 
exploited and deliberately abused. The effects of this process on society as a 
whole can scarcely be exaggerated. 

A further starting-point for the analysis of the attack on the Soviet Union 
must be the rapid victory over France, which had a profound psychological, 
political, military, and strategic significance for Hitler and the Germans. The 
conclusive defeat of the 'traditional enemy' was seen to expunge the 'humili- 
ation of November 191 8'. Overwhelming victory in the west not only under- 
mined the opposition to Hitler's war policy, but achieved a high degree of 
unanimity between regime and population. Hitler's unlimited authority in 
political and military questions was assured. In the ensuing triumphalist 
atmosphere, work was begun on the establishment of a polical 'New Order' in 
western Europe, and plans for a continental European greater economic area 
were outlined; in this the Soviet Union was initially envisaged as playing a 
supplementary role. 

Notwithstanding the triumphalism which accompanied victory over Ger- 
many's two enemies from the First World War, German hegemony in Europe 
was by no means secure. It remained dependent on the willingness of the two 
flanking powers, Britain and the Soviet Union, to come to an agreement with 
Germany. This open strategic situation virtually forced actions and decisions: 
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lldersht ofZ^/Z a r? Pri3te for *e political and military 

leadership of the Third Reich if it intended to retain the initiative Hitler 
considered that he had now freed his rear for an attack to the east-and 

zzz^'t™* :r tion of i939 ~ 4 °- For a *°* *« i 

certain that London would 'climb down'. As in the 1930s, wishful thinking and 
ideologic* assumptions prevented a more realistic assessment of fundamental 

By 5ZZ S ^h t0 rT d o PCS ° f 3 gl ° bal agreement with Bri ^ 
By July 1940 this hope, based on Hitler's dogmatic image of Britain had 

^appeared. Only when his plans for a 'division of the world' with Bri am had 
proved to be an Ulusion did Hitler order the commander-in-chief of S amy 
to plan for an attack on the Soviet Union. The discussions of the aZ 
eart I ^ ^ RuSsia *> whic » had begun mS 

S£« 1 Cam£ V ^ f ° re - ^ f3Ct Sh ° uld not mislead » into «gardW 
H tier as only one of several factors of equal significance in the process. HeTas 
*e dominating figure ,n the German leadership in the summer of i 94 o ft la 
h.s decsion of 31 July I94 o to plan for a war against the Soviet UnL n *e 
pnng of ,941 that set in motion the subsequent political, military, and 

hTr 1 H n CaSUreS t0 end " EqUalIy ' k Was his directives of M cT ,£? 
that turned Operation Barbarossa into a war of annihilation against Bolshe 
v IS m and Jewry Investigation of the military leadership's role in prep rm g and 
rnp.ementmg this war made it possible to give a a more cLprehenSe 

LlforT SST , P Pr ° dUCed ° Perati0na] Plans 0n its "™ Native at 
first for a imited offensive war against the Soviet Union, and worked to turn 

^contentions into functioning decrees. This cannot be regariH 
purely technical or specialist military conduct. It was at the same time a fomt 

menXsur C ° Ilab0rati ° n * ^ °* fundT 

a sf E nl S tTh t0 'T 31 ° f JU ' y 1940 C3n juStly be intef P-ted as 

fn !f, V v. V ' eW ' llV,ng " space P° lic y was "nked with the strategic need 

Un ? Cr Gemian C ° ntr01 3gainSt ^ thfeat of -te-ntion 
by the Anglo-Saxon naval powers. However, it is also necessary to evaluate the 

indrvidua! elements in his motivation. Hitler thought that it was both nece^ 
2 Si^T"*"? ? Per u i0n Barbar0SSa b£f0re an i-ervention by 

A^ nst l h t ^ fu"* ° f ' Bdtain ' S dedsion t0 continue the war. 
Against the background of his political alternatives of 'all or nothing', Hitler 
put his trust in the 'advantage of the moment' against the emerging finance 

space , for the existence or non-existence' of the German people, to a later 
generation. In his view, Germany's flanks and rear were still c ar for tie 
conquest of the 'Russian space' in ! 94I . Only the acquisition of that terttory 
would enaWe the Reich to pursue world policy, and 'even to Wage the stmggb 
against continents in future'. """SS'e 
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■■■ Hitler's decision of 31 July 1940 changed the previous thrust of operational 
discussions by the army leadership, led the naval leadership to make its 
'observations on Russia', and required a reorientation in the armaments 
industry. At the same time, it also produced a re-evaluation of the states and 
peoples of south-east and northern Europe. From the summer of 1940, Hitler 
was determined to exploit Germany's political weight in order to secure 
strategic, operational, and economic objectives in Romania and Finland. He 
thereby reclaimed from the Soviet Union an influence on states in which, only 
a year before, the Third Reich had declared no interest. The rapprochement of 
Romania and Finland with Germany led these countries to participate in 
Hitler's war on the Soviet Union. However, it was due less to German 
pressure than to a combination and interaction of historical, political, ideologi- 
cal, and economic factors, which were given added significance by Soviet 
policy and military interventions after autumn 1939. While Hitler believed that 
he could dispense with Italy and Japan, Romania and Finland were welcome 
co-belligerents. They became his main allies. 

Hitler left the military planning of the war against the Soviet Union largely 
to the general staffs. Not until the end of 1940 did he have the operational 
intentions of Army High Command submitted to him. These plans received 
his overall consent, even though they deviated from his directives on 
significant points. It was characteristic of the relationship between Hitler and 
Haider that their obvious differences of opinion concerning the start of the 
second phase of operations were not clarified. While Hitler assumed that his 
directive would be followed, Haider believed that Hitler would yield to his 
judgement if operational developments proved it to be correct. For Hitler, the 
capture of important economic bases in the north and south was always a 
major priority, first to make it easier for the Germans to live off the land, and 
second to prevent the enemy from recovering his strength in men and mate- 
rials. In contrast, Haider hoped to win the war by making a concentrated 
attack on Moscow. Conflict over the priority of Moscow as an operational 
objective — as against Leningrad and the possession of the economic 
potential of the Ukraine and the Caucasus — was thus inevitable from the 
outset. Haider decided to follow his plan of operations. As he had during his 
autonomous planning in the summer of 1940, he considered that the far- 
reaching tasks of the Army General Staff gave him the position of supreme 
military strategist. 

After counter-proposals, and in the expectation of a short war, the Luftwaffe 
leadership also accepted Hitler's plans for attack in the east. Following the 
disappointments of the strategic >air war against Britain, the chief of the general 
staff was eager for another opportunity to achieve military success in a 'regular 
war', this time by mounting a co-operative air campaign in support of the 
army. In addition, the Luftwaffe leadership considered that Communism 
must be kept away from Europe. Soon after the start of the war, it was clear 
that the Luftwaffe was not strong enough to contain the enemy air forces and 
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Xlf™ 1100158 at ^ same time as attackin * ^« ™-» -d 

tati^rfl!^ T^n^ , S ° Viet Cnemy W3S iinked to G ™*' expec- 
ation of a rapid collapse of the Stalinist system. In the judgement of the 
German genera, staff the R ed ^ in I940 was , . 

nose no POim 0f,deve, °P in S ; «o a modern army but would as yet 

pose no acute danger in ,94,. If quality were ever added to quantity, however 

Tear m 1 agreement between Hitler and Stalin, the latent 

threat to German hegemony over Europe would then be manifest It was 
essentia, to elunmate it while the Wehrmacht was still superior nd abl Tto 
move east w«th all its forces. Hitler and the military leadership judged Soviet 
mtenuons to be defensive describing a Red Army attack as 'not ,£y> if f 
IMer s greatest fear was that Stalin might make a gesture of concession at the 
eleventh hour, thereby ruining his plans. concession at the 

In March 1941 Hitler rejected draft guidelines from OKW for a military 
admimstration of the eastern territories. He did not regard Spe lion 
Barbarossa as a simple "conflict of arms ', but as the decisive sLggle between 
I PP° S,n6 ,7 r ' d - viewS - F « Hitler, military operations to conquer Sg" 
space, lts ruthless exploitation for the war economy, and poIitkal-poSg 
measures to eliminate 'Jewish Bolshevism' were only different aspecTof a 

r S™ 7 WhlCh ^ SS 35 Wdi aS ^ W ehrmacht would play a 

sign ficant ro e. The speaal-duty squads of the security police and SD were to 
hunt down 'enemies of the state and Reich' even in the army's area of 
operations; the troops-not the courts-were to deal brutally w^'actu and 
supposed-bearers of the Jewish-Bolshevik world-view', the Red Arrny com 
m sars. During Operation Barbarossa, Hitler was able to ama^amate SS 
actions and imlitary operations into a whole which it was almost impossible to 
d sentangle. Th,s could be achieved because officers and legal experts m me 
high commands of the Wehrmacht, army, and Luftwaffe wefe £ 

tl^ZVr: 1 ^ '^ 010 ^ betWeen NationaI Socialist Ger- 
many and the Bolshevik Sov.et Union. They were therefore willing to suspend 
international law and to restrict martial jurisdiction, for the duration of wlal 

arc^erldh- Sh T amPai f " C ™ d - ° f ^d aiso had a pit a! 
aspect. Hrtler and his military and legal advisers saw the cadres of the Com 

aTr^cSs ot POlidCal fU , nCti ° narieS ° f Red ^ «* ^ 
as the germ-cells of an organized resistance against German occupation. The 

rapid ^elimination of actual and potential opponents in the area of operations 
Ge^anfato^ or by the troops, would help to X ve 

German blood . Attempts to 'enlighten' German soldiers on the eastern front 
about the meaning of the war were begun on the first day of the invasion iS 

SkwIT? 3 Tr annihiliati - w - -«-ted in an appea! by Se^t 
guidelmes for German conduct, and in army leaflets about the 'treach- 
erous war being waged by the Red Army. 
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Economic factors played an important role in Hitler's concept of living- 
space. In 1940-1, however, this long-term motive For expansion in the east was 
inextricably interwoven with the needs of the moment. Soviet supplies of raw 
materials, previously guaranteed by German-Soviet commercial agreements, 
were vitally important for the German war economy. However, the ensuing 
German dependence on Soviet sources, and the Soviet demands for arma- 
ments-related return payments, were increasingly perceived as incompatible 
with ideological and economic objectives which were fundamentally hostile to 
Russia. The solution of the 'Russian problem' by force, which Hider had 
planned from the summer of 1940, thus appeared to offer an acceptable way 
out of the situation in economic terms. Hitler also provided the impetus for 
the formulation of principles covering the economic exploitation of the terri- 
tories to be occupied. This move was greeted with enthusiasm rather than 
objections from the functionaries, who were content to produce plans without 
scruple, and allowed themselves to be guided by ideological assumptions. 
Their aim was to relieve the German war economy by seizing raw-material and 
food supplies, and to feed the 'whole Wehrmacht from Russia in the third year 
of the war'. The resulting starvation of 'umpteen million people' was con- 
sciously accepted. These economic war aims were laid down independently by 
the military and the economic bureaucrats in agreement with leading repre- 
sentatives of the economy, and ran counter to Rosenberg's idea of the primacy 
of eastern politics. Hitler's decision to create an economic apparatus indepen- 
dent of the civil and military administration, and under the auspices of Goring, 
led to chaos in occupation policy. 

In 1929 the Soviet Union had launched an immense rearmament process 
which inevitably developed its own dynamic. The Soviet planned economy 
was transformed into an armaments economy in which all the important 
economic measures were placed either directly or indirectly at the service of 
rearmament. By 1 941 the Soviet fighting forces had acquired a multiple 
superiority over the German army in the east in tanks, ordnance, and aircraft. 
Just as Stalin's foreign policy was built on the ideological axiom that the Soviet 
Union was surrounded by a ring of fundamentally hostile states, and that a 
military conflict was unavoidable in the long term, so Soviet military teaching 
emphasized offensive theory and neglected the art of defensive warfare. Both 
the leadership and the morale of the fighting forces were massively weakened 
by the 'purges' set in motion by Stalin. Yet by making an alliance of 
self-interest with its ideological enemy in August 1939, the Soviet Union was 
able to push its strategic glacis far to the west and south. Following setbacks 
in its campaigns against Poland and Finland, and in the light of German 
military successes, the Soviet leadership made energetic attempts after May 
1940 to turn the Red Army into a serviceable instrument of war. From the 
spring of 1 94 1 its formations moved closer to the border, creating 'operational 
configurations' in the areas around Bialystok and Lvov. Nevertheless, the 
Soviet armed forces were not ready for war. Moscow did not nurse any 
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offensive designs in 1941, and made every effort to avoid giving Berlin a reason 
to attack, though Stalin did not rule out the possibility of a war with Germany 
in 1942. 

On 22 June 1941 Hitler launched his war between two opposing world- 
views. Stalin responded to the onslaught in a way which added lurid touches 
to German propaganda claims of 'Asiatic' conduct. The excesses against 
German prisoners of war, and the mass shooting of political prisoners by 
NKVD special troops, demonstrate that the Soviet side too resorted to 
methods that violated international law. These methods also enabled the 
Germans to present the murderous activities of the security police and the SD 
as a form of reprisal. Of course, these facts cannot be used to justify, or to 
diminish the horror of, what occurred. This is true of the excesses of both 
sides. Historical investigation has also proved that German conduct cannot be 
explained simply as a reaction to Soviet atrocities, though it was certainly 
exacerbated by them. In this context, it is a caricature of the truth to claim 
that the SS was solely responsible for attacking the phantom of 'Jewish 
Bolshevism', while the Wehrmacht restricted itself to conducting military 
operations. The army leadership must share the responsibility for blurring the"~ 
differences between military tasks and security policing measures. The effects 
of this process can be seen in the shooting of troop commissars, and in the 
summary executions of Jews, Communists, and Russians by army units in 
punishment for unsolved acts of resistance. As in Poland, the real nature of the 
occupying power was revealed by the minimal value it accorded to human life. 
Stalin accommodated Hitler's concept of a war of annihilation between two 
world-views by appealing for a merciless patriotic war against 'German 
Fascism'. The call for partisan warfare behind the front gave Hitler the 
opportunity to portray his programme of annihilation as an act of war; it also 
encouraged the 'special measures' of the German troops, ordered before the 
war began, against the vaguest threat to its security. Such conduct, in violation 
of international law, gave free rein to irrational emotions and the thirst for 
revenge on both sides, despite the attempts of military leaders in the 
Wehrmacht and the Red Army to forbid arbitrary action by their soldiers and 
to maintain discipline. Unrestrained conduct was one characteristic aspect of 
the German-Soviet war in 1941. 

On 22 June 1941 neither Hitler nor his military leaders doubted that 
they had enough time and means to destroy the Soviet forces, thereby also 
striking a decisive blow against Britain. The huge successes of the early days 
confirmed these expectations. German military confidence and self-esteem 
rose to unprecedented heights. After only two weeks, Haider and Hitler 
regarded the campaign as won. Yet only a few days later it became apparent 
that the first operational objectives had been achieved only geographically, not 
militarily: the 'mass of the Russian army' west of the Dnieper-Dvina line had 
not been destroyed. The situation reports had to be amended to conform with 
realities. 
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Within the German leadership in July and August 1941, Hitler and Haider 
advocated different objectives for the second stage of operations, and sup- 
ported different methods of achieving them. The main debate was whether the 
two armoured groups of Army Group Centre should wheel round towards one 
of the two flanks (Leningrad or the Sea of Asov), or whether Army Groups 
North and South could fulfil their objectives without such reinforcement, 
leaving all the forces in the centre to be concentrated for the defeat of the 
Soviet forces massing before Moscow. This debate in the summer of 194 1 also 
reflects the growing awareness of the German leadership that Operation 
Barbarossa had failed; 'the Russian colossus' had been underestimated in 
terms of its military and economic strength and its ability to organize. Insuf- 
ficient time and men were available to defeat the Soviet Union in a 'mobile 
campaign' before the onset of winter. The Soviet regime had been able to 
organize an effective defence, and to withdraw combat-ready units of the Red 
Army over the 'magic' Dnieper-Dvina line to the east. German encirclement 
operations designed to prevent this had not been fully successful because of 
the different rates of advance of the armoured and infantry forces. The 
'vastness of the Russian space* provided the Wehrmacht with problems which 
became ever more difficult to solve as German attacking strength declined. 

It seems that Hitler was a more realistic judge of the situation than Haider 
in the summer of 1941. The chief of the Army General Staff still believed he 
could achieve victory by launching a wide-ranging operation against Moscow. 
By the end of August 1 941, on the other hand, Hitler considered that the war 
against the Soviet Union could no longer be completed in that year. He 
therefore hoped to destroy the fighting force of the Red Army in narrow 
encirclements, to capture the sources of Soviet power, and to establish good 
starting-positions for 1942. At the same time, the army groups and armies were 
making assessments of their own and the enemy's combat efficiency; these 
were increasingly at odds with those of Army High Command. Nevertheless, 
in November 1941 Haider and the command of Army Group Centre decided 
on a new— frontal— attack on Moscow. This 'final effort' would enable the 
Germans to occupy the Soviet capital and thereby bring about the end of 
the war. The superior leadership skills, 'harder will', and proven resilience of 
the German soldiers, it was considered, were more important than the other 
vital factors in a situation report: German personnel and material situation, 
enemy, terrain, and climate. 

The unexpected counter-attack of the Red Army before Moscow struck 
hard at the German formations, which had reached a low point physically and 
psychologically. Equally severe were its effects on the German leadership, 
which was divided about the causes of the 'current crisis' and the measures 
necessary to overcome it, because at first it refused to accept that the initiative 
had passed to the enemy. With the co-operation of the Army High Command, 
and against the views of the army commands, Hitler ordered that the front 
should be held at all costs. The aim was to eliminate the risk of the collapse of 
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Army Group Centre by offering 'fanatical resistance', assisted by the immedi- 
at . dispatch of gun-carriers' to the burnt-out divisions and the preparXn of 
defens.bleposmc.ns. The operational crisis developed into a leadership crisi 
bemeen H,tler the Army High Command, and the commanders at me front 
On Ig December 1941 Brauchitsch was replaced. Hitler placed himself in 
supreme command of the army. In agreeme „t with the army groups £ 
r sponded to contraventions of his form of operation! leadersWpCeLf! 
fhS ZT OT POSm0nS ^° account of Previous achievements was taken during 
this process, even ,n the case of Guderian. Haider was proud that the 'Fuhre? 

~ t S w -ii d «** amy ' and — d - — - 

oJSl w h Red Tii ° ffenSiVe ° f 5 Decemb <* i94i inflicted heavy casualties 
on the Wehrmacht. Nevertheless, it did not achieve its strategic objectives of 

Crimed T u* Gf ° UPS a " d Centre recovering the 

andT V^? ™J ^ b ° th 10 3n over - asse ™t of the attacking capability 
and leadership of the Soviet forces and to the stubborn German resistance 
encountered. Nevertheless, the perceptible successes of the Sov ^forces 

rbrin^r P f tiCai PrCStige Swiet Uni0 «- Stalin was aU 

to bring this factor into play in dealing with his British ally 

midl pT an SldC ' Winter crisis had ^Patently been overcome by the 
i ft k ^ I942 " ° perational P r <> s P^s were assessed more reaLi- 

Ba L 3 J"' lmmenSe l0SSCS in mCn and materiaI duri "g Operat on 
Barbarossa n autumn 1041 the leadership was already aware that it would no 
onger be able to field an army such as had existed before the attack L ,04" 

ttted T f ° rC fl e ° f ^ b ^ CaSt W3S » be oo«n- 

Stalingrad. The objective was to gain control of the oilfields, to eliminate the 
munitions centre on the Volga, and to cut Moscow off from oneTS ^0 
supply-lines to the British and Americans. 
Both German and Soviet historians have referred to these developments as 

General Staff are taken as the basis for assessment, Operation BarbarossahTd 
failed even before the attacks on Moscow, Leningrad, and Rostov were caHed 
off. This turning-point in the war against the Soviet Union produced manj 
epercuss.ons: political, strategic, economic, and ideological They affected 
« ^' r f ^ " S alUeS 38 We " 38 ** StateS ««PW by it. In autumn 

Z 2 f 7T Z u ^ StratCgy had fai ' ed: ** ^viet Union had no" 
been defeated; British will to resist had been strengthened; and direct Ameri 
can mtervention » the war was to be expected in ,942. Hitler's realizaucTmat 
Uie al hances of the First World War were re-forming did not persuade nin^to 
try for a negotiated peace. This was not the result of a realistic judgement^ 
the enemy coalition would refuse to negotiate with him, but of Hitfer's abiding 
comm.tment to the social-Darwinist alternatives of 'all or nothing' If 2 
German people proved insufficiently strong to come through its life-and-death 
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struggle, it deserved to go under. At the same time, however, the course of the 
'life-and-death struggle' against the racial enemy, Jewry, was finally deter- 
mined at the Wannsee Conference in January 1942. It had already been 
decided at the end of July 194 1 that this struggle was to be extended to the 
entire German sphere of influence in Europe. The war against the Soviet 
Union offered Hitler the ideal medium for 'charging' (M. Broszat's term) his 
paranoid, aggressive anti-Semitism, and thus realizing the threat he had made 
on 30 January 1939. On that occasion he had publicly proclaimed that in the 
event of another world war the result would be the destruction of the 'Jewish 
race' in Europe. Victories and defeats alike caused the radicalization of the 
dogmatic racial policy of National Socialism in 1 941-2. Yet this radical de- 
cision for the future conduct of the war has often obscured the fact that, after 
the failure to achieve quick victory, Hitler was also ready to deviate from his 
axioms where this would bring military or economic advantages, weaken 
Soviet powers of resistance, and thus advance his strategy. He therefore 
accepted the recruitment of Russian civilians and prisoners of war in response 
to an acute shortage of workers in the Reich and of security forces in the 
occupied Soviet territories. Hitler also agreed to a revision of the guidelines 
covering the treatment of commissars and the future of the Soviet collective 
economy. 

Overall, the economic objectives associated with Barbarossa were not 
achieved. Lost Soviet supplies could not be replaced. The priorities fixed for 
the distribution of agricultural produce, laid down under the trauma of the 
First World War, could not even satisfy the needs of the army in the east. 
However, the inadequacy of the economic organization did improve the 
prospects for survival of the population in the occupied territories. While the 
Soviet Union was waging a 'total war' from the summer of 1941, the Third 
Reich did not dare to impose similar burdens on the Germans. 

It was typical of the 'Hitler coalition' against the Soviet Union that there was 
no formal alliance with jointly formulated political objectives. Of course, 
Germany, Italy, Finland, Romania, Hungary, and Slovakia were allied with 
each other through the anti-Comintern pact and the Tripartite Pact (except 
Finland). Yet despite their near identical declarations regarding the war 
against Bolshevism, they pursued separate interests based on a variety of 
motives; in the case of Hungary and Romania, these were directed more 
against each other than against the Soviet Union. The British declaration of 
war on Finland, Hungary, and Romania, forced on it by Moscow, demon- 
strated to these German allies that their participation in Hitler's war in the east 
had dragged them into a world war. The anti-Soviet partners of the Third 
Reich differed not only in their assessment of German military defeats, but 
also in their view of American entry into the war. Romania and Hungary 
acceded to German demands by declaring war on the United States and 
providing significant forces for the German summer offensive against the Red 
Army. In contrast, Finland announced that its support for German operations 
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in 1942 was dependent on the fall of Leningrad. It would not allow itself to be 

Against the background of the 'blank cheque' given to Japan in Aoril .0,, 
the United States, the German declaration of war on the United Sates 
wrward . Yet H>tler did not know how the United States could be defeated 
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